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ive,  intelligent,  and  well-arranfce<l  Guide-Book.    Wu  h  ive 
.  .ith  an  incidental  proof  of  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the 
options  in  the  perianal  testimony  of  a  pedestrian,  who  has 
.dcrable  space,  book  in  hand." — S/tectator. 
irly  as  possible  what  a  Guide  liook  ought  to  be — sensible,  concise 
mation,  with  th.it  touch  of  ixx'trj'  which  is  no  less  indispen>able 
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PREFACE. 


Tii£  Authors  having  been  induced  to  remodel  this  Guide,  hj 
commencing  the  Boiites  helween  IiiTernen  and  the  8<Nith| 
noi  at  InTemeae  as  a  oeotnU  point,  as  in  previous  editionif, 
bat  at  the  opposite  extremities,  so  as  better  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  siniiger  Tisitiiig  tho  Highlands,  necessarily  had 
to  rewrite  these  portions;  and  they,  with  some  contidence, 
aafcieipate  that  these  alteiations  produce  a  very  material  im* 
proTement  in  all  respects.  They  have  again  visited  seveial 
parts  of  the  oountry,  and  made  personal  acquaintance  with 
some  other  districts  which  they  had  not  had  previous  oppor^ 
tunity  of  inspecting  for  themselves — thus  giving  freshness 
and  novelty  to  the  namtive.  They  have  also  subjected  the 
whole  work  to  so  tkorot^h  a  revision,  and  have  introduced  so 
much  new  matter  into  thdr  pages,  that  they  are  encouraged  to 
hope  that  it  will  now  be  found  not  only  a  very  complete  Guide 
Book  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  even  in  their  most  remote 
and  sequestered  hyeways,  but  also  a  readable,  as  well  as  com- 
prehensive compilation,  for  the  closet  or  the  fireside.  To 
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accommodate  the  Volume  to  the  wants  of  Tourists  throughout 
tile  whole  of  Soolland^  a  eoadenBed  Sketch  of  the  Lindandg 
baa  been  added,  bj  which  the  Authors  have  eudeavoured  to 
direet  the  TisTeller's  notice  to  the  points  of  most  interest,  es 
well  as  to  promote  his  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  it  passes 
in  rapid  survey  before  him. 

It  is  with  much  giatification  the  Authors  acknowledge  the 
prompt  attention  they  have  received  lium  the  numerous  parties 
they  have  applied  to  for  details  of  information,  for  this  as  of 
former  Editions.  They  have  felt  called  upon  already  to  express 
their  special  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Reverend  Charles  Cflous^ 
ton  of  Stromness,  in  Orkney,  for  his  description  of  the  Orkney 
Islands — ^to  the  late  Mr.  George  Sutherland  Taylor  of  Dornoch 
*— and  to  Mr*  Robert  Sutherland  Taylor,  sheriff-substitute  of 
the  eaht^m  division  of  Ross-shire,  bj  whom  the  nucleus  of  the 
Bnnoh  Routes  to  the  North  and  West  of  Sutherlandshire  was 
furnished ;  and  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mcintosh  Mackay  of 
Dunoon,  who  has  kindly  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  de* 
scription  of  Islay.  But  they  cannot  with  propriety  continue 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  labours  of  these  gentlemen  without 
renewed  acknowledgment  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Fraser,  sheriff-substitute  of  Skje,  several  gaps  in  the 
delineation  of  the  sesnary  of  that  island  will  now  be  found  to 
be  filled  up ;  and  the  Authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  (teorge  May, 
resident  engineer  of  the  Oaledonian  Canal,  lor  the  amended 
lucid  history  and  account  of  that  national  undertaking — the 
meet  full  and  complete  yet  praented  to  the  public.  The  de> 
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iftib  of  the  Bainan  Ouups  at  Axdoch,  and  other  partieuUun 
j^gwding  Stzatheaniy  weie  oonmrankated  by  a  gantkman  con- 
versant vritii  the  antiquities  of  the  uuighbourhood — Mr.  Thomas 
8oater»  miter,  Cri«ff« 

Though  the  plan  of  the  first  Edition  led  to  greater  u«e 
being  mndey  than  in  sohtequent  Editioni,  of  the  benefits  of 
the  scienti&c  aid,  which  the  kindness  of  Drs.  Uibbert,  Sir  W  . 
J.  Hooker,  8ir  Bodeiick  Impej  Murcheson,  and  the  Reyerend 
Qeorge  Gordon  of  Bimie,  put  at  their  command,  the  Authors 
would  again  tender  their  grateful  acknowledgments  to  these 
gentlemen.  This  fidition  is  enriched  with  a  valuable  synopsis 
of  the  G^logj  of  Morayshire  bj  Alexander  Robertson,  Esq.,  of 
Slgm. 

In  conciui>iou,  the  Authors  would  repeat  their  request,  that 
any  inaoeuneles  or  defects  may  be  pointed  out  to  them,  in 
order  to  future  correction. 
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SECTION  I. 

OUnULAL  OB8IRTATIOH0  09  TBM  BIOHLANM  ANP  ULAHM  OW 

8C0TLAin>. 


General  Featora  of  the  Highlands,  paraf^raph  1. — Lauded  Property  ,  Pn]<nlrition,  2. — 
Eariy  History  nf  the  Hiu'lilands,  and  Characteristira  of  the  AncRiit  lli^rhlanders, 
3  -  '^trrii."!i  Distribution  of  the  Clans.  I —Their  Political  R^'lations,  5. — 
Cauaes  <tf  Change  and  Caner  of  ImproremeiiU  in  the  Uighlanda,  6.— DweUiuga.  7. 
^-Commenitl  umautm,  Harboon,  and  Fkn,  8.— HigUand  Societies  of  London 
and  Scotbind.  Sheep  and  W.k.1.  9.— Black  Cattle,  norscs,  10.— Wood.  11— Kcln.  13. 
—  British  Fisheriea,  13. —  Herring  and  Salmon  fisheries,  14. — ^Ai'hite  I'iah,  15  — 
Game,  16. — Sources  of  LiTelihooa;  Dress;  Language,  17. — Ecclesiastical  History 
erf  the  Highlands,  1*<  — Parliamentary  or  Govrrnment  Cliunlics,  19. — Episcopacy 
in  Scotland  since  the  Resolution,  20.  —  Preitent  Kcclesiastieal  Stutbtics  of  the 
HigUaods.  il. — History  and  State  of  Education  and  Rehgious  Instruction,  89.— 
Society  in  Scotland  for'  Propurating  Christian  Kn.)wl( du'c ;  Gaelic  Scriptures, 
Government  Mwsions,  23. —  Erroneous  System  oi  Ldiuaiioii  till  of  late  years 
flbser>-ed.  '2i — E(l!nl»un;:h  and  Glaswjw  6;»ehc  School  Societies,  and  Imenu-ss 
Idacation  Society ;  Vloral  Statiattcsi  25. — General  Aasembhr's  Edncationai  Sckemai 
Gaelic  Episcopal  Society ;  Gadie  Seriptnres,  M.—PMient  Stale  of  SdmHaa  tad 

Belisrinu^  Iiistrurtion.  27 —Gaelic  Literatursy  98.«— Hi|^lHld  Mwifl^  W^— Gowal 
Ckacacter  of  the  Highland  I'opuUiioii,  SO. 

1.  It  wiU  save  much  repetition  in  the  body  of  this  work,  if  we 
Ijegin  it  with  a  few  j]^enenil  reinark.s  on  the  external  appearance, 
hist«^ry.  an<l  statistics  of  the  Highlands,  with  some  brief  notices 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  resources, 
mnd  such  a  sketch  of  the  natimil  history  of  the  country  a.s  is 
ncoos-^iry  for  the  use  of  the  Tourist,  and  which  may  assi.st  the 
recollection  of  the  man  of  science.  The  Highlands  of  Scothind, 
then,  stnctiy  speaking,  consist  only  of  the  moimtainous  parts  to 
the  north  of  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Tay,  and  the  River  Forth. 
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Their  boundary  stretches  in  a  line  from  S.  W.  to  N.  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  cities  of  Glasgow^  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dun- 
dee,  and  excludes  the  greater  parts  of  the  sea  coasts  of  Nairn, 
Elgin,  and  Banff  shires,  and  the  counties  on  the  eastern  coast 
south  of  the  Moray  Firth — all  of  which  were  peopled  at  an  early 
period  hy  Saxon,  Danish,  or  Flemish  colonies ;  and  hence  were 
separated  from  the  Highlands  which  peculiarly  composed  the 
territories  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  or  Celtic  tribes.  As,  however, 
the  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  the  line  just  mentioned  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Highlands,  including  the 
Hebrides,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  many  districts  of 
which,  both  in  form  and  population,  are  decidedly  lowland^  we 
shall  undertake  to  guide  the  tourist  through  all  the  northern 
counties  and  islands,  wiih  the  exception  of  the  eastern  coast 
south  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  many  places  also  beyond  the  Highland 
boundary,  will  be  at  least  partially  described. 

This  great  tract  of  country,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  of  a 
mountainous  character.  The  mountains  Tary  greatly  in  eleva- 
tion as  well  as  form :  their  greatest  height  bdng  about  4400 
feet,  while  they  often  exhibit  groups  and  clusters  of  nearly  uni- 
form magnitude^  sometimes  about  1000,  sometimes  and 
occasionally  3000  feet  and  upwards  above  the  sea.  In  general, 
the  principal  chains  of  mountains  extend  across  the  country  in 
a  direction  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  the  larger  valleys  which 
intervene  between  them  have  a  parallel  direction  ;  while  the 
intersecting  openings^  or  lateral  valleys,  observe  no  such  regu- 
larity. The  eastern  side  of  the  north  of  Scotland  for  the  most 
part  presents  a  continuous  unbroken  line  of  coast,  while  the 
western  is  indented  by  numberless  narrow  arms  of  the  sea. 
This  latter  coast,  also,  is  flanked  by  clusters  of  large  islands,  of 
varied  aspect,  with  smaller  ones  interspersed  among  them, 
forming  aa  almost  unbroken  breastwork  between  the  ocean  and 
the  mainland ;  while  the  eastern  shore,  on  the  other  hand,  is  en- 
tirely defenceless,  and  exposed  to  the  entire  iforoe  of  the  German 
Ocean.  The  mountains  of  the  west  coast  generally  possess  a 
more  verdant  and  less  of  a  heathery  aspect  than  those  in  the  in- 
terior and  the  opposite  shore  Thehr  aodivities  are  also  more 
abrupt,  and  their  forms  more  picturesque.  A  further  strongly 
distinctive  character  between  the  east  and  west  coasts,  is,  thi^ 
the  mountahnous  ranges  in  general  subside  much  mote  towards 
the  former.    The  inclination  of  the  surfiuse  of  the  country  on 
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tius  nde  being  thiiB  mm  lengib«ned,  its  riven  hare  a  mom 
pioUMiged  ocmne,  and  axe  0(»iMqiientlj  of  greater  body — as  the 
Taj,  Dee,  Spej,  Findhoniy  Beauly,  Carron,  and  Olkel|  witb  which 
tkere  are  hardly  any  streams  that  can  oompsxe  on  the  westeni 
aide  cf  the  ishmd  ;  and  several  ci  their  estuaries  also  assume 
the  charactcn  of  extensive  firths,  while  on  the  west  they  do  not 
att&in  stich  dimensions  as,  in  any  case  north  of  the  Clyde,  to  be 
so  designed.  Patches  of  arable  ground  are  cultivated  in  the 
less  elevated  portion  of  the  uplands,  fertility  and  cultivation 
increasinsc  with  the  descent  of  the  valleys  ;  and,  on  the  sea- 
coasts,  rich  antl  luxuriant  crops  are  seen  gladflening  the  face 
C'f  natuTc  Excej>t  on  tLc  eastern  shore,  however,  there  is,  on 
the  whole,  no  p-eat  extent  of  culiivaicd  land.  Here  the  level 
and  slopin*?  tnicts  are  most  extensive  :  to  this  side  the  towns  are 
chiefly  conhned,  and  consequently  greater  wealth  exists  to  stamp 
its  impress  on  the  sicencry,  and  the  exports  -  i  grain  and  other 
produce  from  Caithness  and  the  east  coast  -  t  Kossand  Inverness- 
shire  are  considerable.  Native  woods,  chieHy  of  pine  and  hirch, 
clothe  the  declivitie*;  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  over- 
banging  j2:eiu_[;i11v  the  K.mks  of  lakes  and  sti'eams  ;  and  the 
pLiiitini;  of  hui  i  l  >s  I  od  and  larch  has  of  late  greatly  ex tende^l  the 
woodland  Tli  j  \v(-it  c(»a>t  rarely  presents  any  breadth  of  wood, 
thouirh  it  is  occa.-^luiially  adonied  w  ith  trees  ;  but  on  both  sides, 
and  in  all  |>arts  of  the  country,  the  reniain^^  of  very  large  trees 
of  oak  and  fir  arc  fouud  under  gravel  banks  and  in  peat 
mosses. 

A  surface  so  diversihed  necessarily  exhibits,  within  very 
circumscribed  limits,  varieties  of  scenery  of  the  most  opposite 
descriptions  ;  enabling  the  admirer  of  nature  to  pass  abruptly 
from  dwelling  on  the  loveliness  of  an  extensive  marine  or 
champaign  landscape  into  the  deep  solitude  of  an  ancient  for- 
est, or  the  dark  craggy  fa>tnesses  of  an  alpine  ravine  ;  or  from 
lingering  amid  the  <|uiet  grassy  meadows  of  a  pastoral  strath 
or  valley,  watere<l  by  its  softly  flowing  stream,  to  the  open 
heathy  mountain-side,  whence  ''alps  o'er  alps  arise,"  whose 
summits  are  often  shrouded  with  mistf*  and  almost  perennial 
snows,  and  their  overhanging  precipices  furrowed  by  deep  tor- 
rents and  foaming  cataracts.  Lakes  and  long  arms  of  the  sea, 
either  fringed  with  woods  or  surrounded  with  rocky,  barren,  and 
nMssj  shores,  now  studded  with  islands,  and  anon  extending 
their  silTeiy  anus  into  distant  receding  mountains,  are  met  in 
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evcrv  ilistrict  ;  ^^llilc  the  extreme  steepness,  rujj:frcdnes><,  and 
sterility  of  many  of  the  mountain  cliains,  impart  to  them  as  im- 
posing and  maj^nilu  eiit  ehanicters  as  are  to  V>e  seen  m  the  miu'h 
higher  and  nn»ro  inaccesililc  elevations  of  Switzorhmd.  No 
uonder,  then,  that  this  "hand  of  mountain  and  of  tiood"  should 
have  given  l»irth  to  tlie  *<ong  of  the  )>ard,  and  aflbrded  material 
for  the  tlicnie  i>i  the  sage  in  all  ages  ;  that  its  inhahitants 
should  he  tiiK  tiired  with  deep  romantic  feelings,  at  once  tender, 
melancholy,  and  wild  ;  and  that  the  re<'ollection  of  their  own 
pictures.jue  native  dwellings  should  haunt  them  to  their  hitcst 
h<^urs,  wherever  they  go.  Neither,  amid  such  profusion  and  di- 
versity of  all  that  is  hcautiful  and  suhlime  in  nature,  can  the 
im([ualitied  admiration  of  strangers,  from  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, of  the  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  fail  of  hcing  e^isily  ac- 
counted for  ;  nor  can  any  hoitate  in  recommending  them  to 
visit  the  more  remote  or  imknowu  bolitudes.* 

*  The  foUowinff  akctch,  in  this  foot-note,  of  the  Oeolug)-  of  the  Highlands,  may 

not  be  unnrrrptaltli'  to  souif  of  our  ro.uliTs  — 

The  great  rciitnil  mass  of  the  iitgiUauda  cousists  of  rougli  old  primitive  or 
cnrttalKne  rorks — those  of  Arjryleshire.  in  the  extreme  wrath-west,  being  chiefly 
aura  nnd  arifilhrr,  '  ^  'ist.t,  nx\crvi-i]rt\.  on  tlie  north,  townnh  fil(  !\r<»o  and  Bcn- 
JTcvi!*,  h\  huirc  uiouiitiuua  of  the  uxu&i  uucicut  uorphyritu  or  t-rupUvc  rorks.  The 

Leniiov.  I't  rtli,  and  Invemeft  ehint,  oontitt,  rar  the  most  part,  of  y/in^.v  nK-ks, 
throu^th  u  hu  h  granite,  in  mountain  masses  and  veins,  hns  protruded  in  almost  cvciy 

direction — the-  trrent  eentml  ridge  of  the  Grampians  ht  iuu'  pnucipally  com|H>sed  of 
tliJil  ri)(  k  .  wliu  h  tlicnci-  iksconds,  in  wide  moorish  platt  aus,  tlinni;:li  ihr  heights  of 
Bautf  and  Aberdeen  shires,  and  projerts  itsi  lf  mto  the  German  Ocean  in  the  shape  of 
long  hra^Handa  and  ranges  of  mnral  nrrri pices.  Boss  and  Sutherland  shires  also 
nlxiund  most  in  <;nn.<t^i .  Init  sonu-  of  tlicir  Tiin«t  ni^rfrod  nnd  pirturi'sque  jM)rtiiins — 
suili  as  tliose  uIkiuI  Lak.'1i  Ihmli,  Lo(  li  Marcf,  and  Giurloch — consist  of  intra  slate,  u 
nnk  wliM  h  presents  B  more  serrated  nul  dt  i  j»ly-rh'ft  surface  than  perhaps  any  other 
in  Srotlaii'l  It  IS  yrf  (pie»tioiia)ilc  u  hctla  r  tlase  rocks  (trc  not  oldrr  than  the  MtniUr 
HtlunuH  dqiosilii  of  Wait  )*,  the  IsU-  of  Man.  and  the  north  of  Ln^iuud. 

AUtticMfTttt  ci  lit  ral  iiias*^r>s  of  what  are  culled  priniiiivi-  rocks,  were  encased  in  an 
enomions  frame-work  of  the  Drranian  old  red  sandstone,  and  its  nssorintc'd  ron«;lonicr- 
atc ;  which  may  I)e  traced  uhnost  unintemiptediy  along  the  whole  southern  Hhmk  of  the 
Graiiiin  in^  iikI  thence  iiortliwanls.  w  itli  very  few  breaks,  into  the  hasin  of  the  Moray 
Firth.  With  Uie  exception  of  a  amali  number  of  protruding  ridges  and  suninuts  of 
granitit  rocks^  the  whole  shorcf  of  this  flrth  are  composed  of  this  old  red  9ttnd*t<m*s 
whidi,  no  donht,  at  one  time,  cxtt  tnlcd  its  1  i\i  i-i  lumss  from  vide  to  Rttle,  and  above 
and  upuu  which,  from  the  lew  Iran  n|  ihem  slUi  remammg,  deimtuts  of  lias  and 
oolilfe  shales,  grits,  and  limestoncA,  .ii)]ii  ar  to  have  rated.  Perhaps  these  were  also 
stimionntrd  by  mt  iiibriN  of  tin'  rfi.ili  l(innatio!i — rolled  masnes  of  wliich  have  l)een 
discoMTid  in  BaiilT  and  Aberdeen  sliires;  while  in  one  or  two  places,  as  at  Elpn, 
sin^lur  hx^d  drixi^if-*  of  the  era  of  tlie  green  sanJ  occur,  with  their  iM-euhar  and 
duimcteristie  fosMts.  Tiie  amenity  of  the'  climate,  and  fertihty  of  the  soil,  round  all 
the  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth,  are  owin;;,  in  no  small  degree,  to  their  being  formed 
of  memberH  of  the  <>hl  f  d  .w/,  ./i '  a>-  senes  .  which,  in  Caithness,  extend  themselves 
out  in  enormous  tUt  or  undulating  plains  of  bituminous  and  calcarama  abalea  and 
freestones;  bestoirinflr  on  that  countr>-.  except  niong  tbe  sea^lifTs,  a  dead  and  nnin- 

teres; I ir_' outline.  Ariiio««t  all  thr-  bays  ami  In  :i(IIiin(h  along  tiM  north  C(Kiit,  fnmi 
the  rciUlund  hirth  westwards,  are  skirted  or  tipped  with  the  remains  of  the  sajue 
great  old  sandstone  frame;  which,  as  wc  roiuid  Ovfit  Wrath,  soon  meets  us  again 
ui  eoonnons  sheets  and  nianea,  compoiing  tlie  giwter  portioii  of  the  coaat  aa  fu 
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2.  In  speaking  of  Highland  kiU  property,  as  to  extent,  (ex* 
dnding  the  lower  and  more  fertile  portions,)  miles  may,  with- 
oat  any  great  exaggeration,  be  substituted  for  acres,  to  indicate 
a  possession  of  a  value  corresponding  with  a  Lowland  estate. 
In  the  assessment  of  real  property  in  1815,  the  annual  ascer- 
tained value  of  all  the  Highland  counties,  including  Orkney 
tnd  Zetland,  with  the  exception  of  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Dum- 
barton shires,  was  £(>47,441  ;  while  the  real  property  of  Fife 
and  Dumfries  shires,  as  assessed  at  the  same  time,  was  £701,391. 
But  the  population  of  the  Uighlaud  counties  is  double  that 


*fmih  &s  A.^plecruu,  and  riting,  m  the  interior  of  Sntherknd,  into  Imjite  dctachMl 
feak»  and  ptnnadcs,  apparentlv  of  red  horizontal  masonry.  The  sandstones  on  this 
Mkof  tliB  labuKl  are  distinzuislied  by  their  snpcrior  hardness  and  crystalline  tcxtorc; 
«mI  hare  by  aome,  especiiJly  in  the  nei^tihourhood  of  gneiss  and  mica  shkte,  beat 

The  Hebrides  nre  natiuml^  divided  into  two  groups:  the  ow/rr,  wUich  consists 
•kml  csdariicly  of  pieist  locki;  md  tiie  itmer,  comprehending  mqII.  StiAi,  Bif, 

Raw,  and  Skyr,  whirh,  with  their  dcpi  ndent  islets,  consist  of  a  basis  for  the  most 
part  U  seooniidary  sandstones  and  Umestone,  out  of  which  hare  arisen,  from  the 
wUnA  §mj  ■moeas  of  tke  Mrth,  coonnotts  ovt- rlyiof;,  and,  in  aome  cases,  overflow* 
iTix  massf^  and  mountains  of  tmp  rorks,  chiefly  ^rcctistoru",  syenite,  bjisalt,  liyiRT- 
stenc,  and  an  endless  ranctv  of  pitchstone,  ctoystonc,  and  Iclspar  porj)livne8,  with 
thru-  uMcMMti^l  (Tystals  and  simule  minerals. '  The  precise  localities  of  the  moat 
iatcrestins  of  ail  these  deposits  wiO  be  mentioned  in  onr  mibiequent  chapters. 

The  iHghlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  exhibit  in  ererv  direction  the  most  one- 
•j^oral  traces  of  ull  the  recent  changes  which  iilTcrlitfthis  portion  of  the  globe, 
ne  jpnocinai  TaUejs  and  moonUins  appear  to  U-.wv  received  their  present  foroM 
bdope  the  Bfiliili  iAea  iiproae  from  tiie  deep ,  and  everywhere  the  enormous  quanti* 

t'.rs  of  ruflrj  stoius  or  b^mhtrr-',  and  ot  jiiml  uml  i/rrtrrf,  not  only  bttokrii  the 
imtaense  abrading  forces  to  which  the  rocks  were  exposed,  but  those  mundi'd  fnig- 
BMrnts,  by  their  depositiaii  in  refldar  i«mks  and  temue*^  also  indicate  the  surcesi^ive 
Keirhtf  at  which  the  ocean,  or  «ome  otiior  'prrtat  mass  of  watt-r,  st()o«l  at  loii};  and 
dilliTrnt  fx-riods.  Every  ralley  aujd  hill  side  rvhibit  such  apmanuices ;  and  a  series 
of  I  r  .  jM.nding  ti'rraces  may' be  seen  extending  to  at  leaut  IHOO  feet  above  the  pre* 
i»i  *ra  it'vel.  Tlie  most  marked  and  general  sea  margin,  however,  is  one  which 
cndreles  the  island  with  an  almost  rontinunus  ring,  at  an  elevation  of  from  90  to  130 
fefl  Ihi^  irrtat  terraced  biink  is  iMauliluU)  (li.splaycil  on  the  sea-coast  in  alnumt 
every  paii  of  the  n«gb^«H^  and  in  the  cUffs  above  iC  as  at  the  buiors  of  Cromarty 
Md  ifctnluii.  hnes  of  eavems  nay  be  aeen  markinf  other  eleratiooa  at  which  the 
sea  had  Droiou«ly  stootl  Tin-  distinrtiou  obs«  nablc  in  th*  Isk-  of  Man — and  so  fully 
described  by  the  Kct.  J.  G.  Gumming  in  his  interesting  aceount  of  that  island — 
betwern  the  bomtder  dWy  and  the  dnfl  gravel  of  these  later  deposits,  may  alao  ha 
tnirtd  tbrouffhout  the  Hi-^lilands  of  Scotland,  and  rsmriany  arf)nnil  Inverness,  the 
fomcr  being  the  undermost,  but  ruiin;^  up  from  beneath  the  gravel  Imnks  to  a  higher 
eievation,  and  often  to  the  very  tops  of  Oie  MUa.  Thia  tomuUrthy  is  the  cause  of 
the  BQperitn-  fertility  of  some  of  onr  higher  ridges,  and  in  it  are  entombed  bv  far  the 
largest  ot*  our  frratic  blocks.  Ail  the  phenomena  of  tcratekinfl,  groorttuf,  anu  po/ijrA- 
•a^,  so  cbar<u*tcristic  of  wliat  is  called  the  CUcial  theory  of  thr  deimdatu-n  and 
tfaaaport  of  cocka*  are  likewiae  abundant^  exemplified  throiUEhottt  the  country. 
Aai  Wily,  the  remaiBa  of  the  Intk  Blk,  and  of  enermooa  tnniKa  of  (kk  and  Pine 
'>«;th  whirh  no  living  example -i  lu  thu  country  ran  rom[i;ui  ,  imbedded  in  our  peat 
oKMca  and  qtaagmirea,  both  on  the  mainland  and  adjoiumg  islands,  betoken  the 
frtent  and  nnweiaal  difhaion  of  the  aneient  Caledonian  foreata,  while  the  great  aute 
af  lh«»se  remains  cvcitcs  a  doubt  whether  a  considenible  chanirr  of  cUmate  has  not 
taken  pUice  since  the  era  m  which  they  existed.  Kefercnees  \»  ill  he  given  in  the 
body  of  thia  book  to  pattktdarkicaBtiea  whan  aU  the  plieiMaieiMattiidad  to 
<haUacUy  aooR. 
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of  the  latter.  The  county  of  Perth  was  estimated  at  within 
j£lOO,000  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Highlands.* 

3.  The  great  mass  of  the  popiilation  of  the  Highlands  is 
imquestionablj  of  Celtic  origin ;  those  Celts  being  (according 
to  Mr.  Skene,  the  latest  essayist  on  this  ohecme  point)  identical 
with  the  Picts,  and  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Caledonians 
of  Roman  authors.  With  the  Pictish  inhabitants  were  after- 
wards incorf»oniied  the  Scots,  of  the  same  Celtic  stock,  who,  from 
the  north  of  Irclaml,  colonised  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  during 
the  period  between  lLc  third  and  the  sixth  centuries.  The 
Scots  did  not  acquire  a  lirni  looting  nil  the  Romans  had  a)>an- 
doned  liritaiu.  They  cuntended  for  the  mastery  with  the 
Picts  for  about  400  years,  both  nations  merging  into  one  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  nui  thcrn  Picts,  however,  kept  themselves 
greatly  separate,  and  owned  uuly  a  nominal  bubmisisiou  to  the 
Scottish  line  of  kings  ;  and,  retaining  their  ancient  territories 
and  language,  they  were  the  real  aiicestors  of  the  modem  Gael 
or  Highlanders.  The  upjHir  classes,  however,  were  to  some  ex- 
tent of  Scandinavian,  more  immediately  of  Norman  origin,  and, 
on  the  west  coast,  of  Danish  or  Norwegian  lineaLTc.  In  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  III.,  or  (\<iniiioi't\  partly  in  conseipience  of 
his  marriage  with  Marijaret,  sister  of  Atheling  the  Saxon,  Nor- 
man }>arons  banished  Irum  his  court  began  to  eti'ect  settlemeuts 
in  the  Highlandf?.  The  Saxonss  are  thought  to  have  confined 
tliLin-elvcs  to  tlh^  L  iwlauds.  On  the  ap]»orirmce  of  these 
strangers  and  their  ioUuwers,  feudal  policy  came  to  be  gradu- 
ally blended  with  the  old  patriarchal  or  Celtic  system,  which 
differed  materially  trom  feudalism.    Society  assumed  the  as- 


*  The  assessed  values  of  the  differait  Highland  counties,  and  their  uopolatjoxi,  in 
1881  and  18«1»  an  M  foUov 
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peet  of  a  popolatioQ  diTided  into  numerous  oommunities,  the 
members  of  each  of  which  had  gradually  amalgamated  into  a 
state  of  complete  subordination  of  all  to  one  conmion  head. 
We  have  presented,  in  the  annals  of  the  Highlands,  tUl  within 
no  Tcry  distant  period,  the  spectacle  of  the  most  fiiithful  attach- 
ment on  the  part  of  inferiors  to  their  superiors,  though  it  par- 
took of  a  servile  and  def>ende!it  cbumotLT.  The  sentiments  of 
the  upper  nujiks  were  urdmunly  iiiarkL'J  liy  kiixliicss  and  concern 
llr  iLl-  lower  orders  ;  hut  these,  again,  wlic  (  Itcu  vitiated  by 
coarsene.s>,  and  the  proud  selfishneiii&  chaiacteiistic  of  an  ig- 
norAiit  and  barbarous  ai'e. 

The  sepanition  of  the  tri}>eH  or  clans  from  une  another  by  name 
knd  lineage,  was  rendered  more  complete  from  the  rugj^ed  nature 
of  the  country.    In  addition  to  a  tiistinction  of  surname  and  pa- 
tronymics, the  clans  had  each  a  different  sloccan  or  wjir-cry,  and 
a  iMviiliar  Imdge,  generally  some  species  of  shi  ul*,  as  the  juni- 
I  r.  vr  .y.  holly,  he,  worn  in  the  bonnet,  and  likewise  a  distinct 
VdLiiciy  of  checkered  drft«i8  or  tiirtan.   They  were  remai  kable  for 
thiiir  jisalou'5:j  of  one  another,  and  of  the  association  of  men  in- 
to townh,  where  society  is  held  together  by  principles  and  for 
pur|>cHies  at  rariance  with  those  of  clanship.     Constant  feuds 
an*l  animosities,  rapine,  violence,  and  bloodshed,  were  the  una- 
voi.jMlile  cunsc'iuenceii  of  such  a  state  of  society.    The  warlike 
spirit  of  the  Highlanders  was  kept  alive  by  the  incursions,  in 
more  early  periotis,  of  the  Scandinavians,  and  by  the  abiding 
ocai*ion>  oi  agin^ession  on  their  own  part  to  spoil  the  rich  pos- 
5«e§«ions  of  their  Saxon  and  other  Lowland  neighbours.  Uos- 
piudity  there  was,  but  of  a  barbaric  and  licentious  character. 
The  domestic  ?itt'(M*tion^  existed  in  great  strength  ;  but  there  was 
little  of  philaiithrupy  or  comprehensive  sympathy  with  their 
fellow  men     Indeed,  the  kindlier  toolings  of  our  nature  were, 
in  lli;:-hlaiii h      of  the  olden  tiuic.  unavoida)»ly  coiitined  to  a 
narrow  rniiL^'  of  objects,  and  the  renovating  duciiiiica  antl  prin- 
ciples o!  Christianity  were  most  imperiectly  under-^torMl  and 
practised.    Consider.ible  urbanity  and  politeness  of  Icmeunour 
prevailed  among  the  gentry  ;  but  gross  ignorance  oversj»read 
the  mass  ;  and  all  the  arts  of  peace  were  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
The  chiefs  resided  in  strongholds,  each  generally  a  srjuare  tower 
f>f  four  or  five  single  apartments,  with  perhnp-^  some  ivdjoining 
liuildings.  and  having  at  times  a  walled  court.  Their  household 
eooQoiny  was  distinguished  by  abundance — at  least  of  ammal 
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food.  The  residences  of  the  ranks  next  in  grade  were  mean, 
small,  and  comfortless  ;  while  the  peasantry,  as  is  too  univer- 

siilly  the  csise  at  the  present  day,  were  sheltered  by  dingy  turf 
or  dry  stone  huts,  with  bare  earthen  tioors  ;  than  which  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  alKxles  for  human  beings  more  squalid 
and  wrctclicii.  They  were  at  the  same  time  poorly  fed  ;  but 
were,  however,  uneoinmonly  hanly  and  atliletic.  Their  un- 
daunted courage  and  energetic  strength,  and  their  prowess  in 
the  use  of  their  favourite  weapons,  the  claymore,  dirk,  and  targe, 
rendered  their  very  name  a  terror  to  the  industrious  but  more 
peaceful  Lowlander. 

4.  After  the  rebellion  of  1745,  a  memorial  was  drawn  up  for 
government,  it  is  conjecturetl  by  President  Forbes,  which  gives 
the  subjoined  estimate  of  the  force  of  able-l>odied  men  which 
the  respective  clans  could  bring  into  the  field.* 


♦  Ar^  le  (CtinipbcUi)   8000 

Breadiklhane  (ditto)   1000 

Lochnell  and  other  chienains  of  the  Cunphellfl   I'^x^) 

Macleans   500 

Madachlans   200 

Stewart  of  Appin   300 

Martloujrnls   SJOO 

Stewart  of  GrHldtallj   SOO 

ClanGrator  •   TOO 

Soke  of  Afhole  (Stewarts.  Bobertwms,  8cc.)   9000 

Farquharsi'iis   500 

Duke  of  Gt)rdon  (followers  from  Glenlivet  aud  btrathavon)    .  •  SOO 

Gnnt  of  Grant  •  •  .  .  .  BSO 

Mackintosh  

Maq>hcr8ons   400 

TnMen   900 

Grant  of  Glcnmoriston                                   ......  I  W 

Chisholius   200 

Duke  of  Perth  (fidlofwert  ttoBk  GUmaMt,  ke.)   300 

Seaforth  (Mackenzies)   vm 

Cromarty.  ScatweU,  Gairloch,  with  other  chicfloins  of  ihe  Mackeuiie«  1  hi  )0 

Menzies   'MK) 

MonroM  .  •  •  •   SOO 

BOMM      .•«...   &00 

•nfhfrttmih   2ooo 

Mnekajs  «   6U0 

Sfaidafiv   1100 

MMdonnld  of  Sintr   700 

KfMdonald  of  Claiirauald   700 

Macdonell  of  Glengarry    *.......«...«.  :V)0 

Maedonrll  <>f  Keppoch   SOO 

Macdouuid  uf  Glencoe  .  

Robertsoni   200 

Cweraoi    BOO 

Xaddnaon   200 

Maclcod                                                                 .    .  TOO 

The  Duke  of  Montras«»  £ads  of  finte  tiid  Mornv.  Macfarlancs, 
Colyihoons.  MlTifi  «(  WmK  WSUU,  M  iNaughtons, 

Imnte^  lte«  Im.   moo 
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Several  septs  of  other  names  thjin  those  mentioned  in  this 
list  were  among  the  followers  of  bome  of  the  more  powerful 
chielUiin^.  in  point  of  dress,  the  kilt,  a  sort  of  plaited  [>ctticoat, 
resichin<r  t«>  the  knees,  with  the  plaid,  wa-s  universally  worn  by 
the  ordinary  Hi«;hlan(ler,  while  the  lower  garment  ot  the  upper 
ranks  was  the  trews,  consiHting  of  breeches  and  hose  of  one 
piece.  The  bagpipe  was  also  the  coumiou  iubtrument  of 
music. 

The  distribution  of  the  yarious  clans  throughout  the  High* 
lands  was,  and  still  is,  as  underneiith.* 

5.  The  Western  Isles  were  long:  subject  to  the  sway  of  Nor- 
way ;  and  though,  on  the  discomtiture  of  llaco's  armament  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  they  were  tnuisferred  to  the  dominion  of 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  its  sovereignty  was  for  a  long  j>eriud  not 
recognised  by  the  powerful  kings  or  lonls  of  the  Isles,  who 
maintained  a  state  of  inde])en(lent  and  supreme  rule.  Their 
strength  was  first  materially  weakened  by  the  sulxlivision  of  the 
family  estates  among  the  numerous  sons  of  the  two  families  of 
John  of  Isla,  by  Amy,  great-great-grand-daughter  of  Reginald, 

•  Jrt^Irshire  CjinipbolN  ,  nrul  on  the  N.  W.  nf  ihr  rounty  and  in  Mull,  Mac- 
iOBgAb,  Stewarts  of  Appiu,  Maciitchlans,  Muclcaii^;  aud  M'AliisttTS  m  part  of 
^ntyre. 

l>f,  ihirf'xt  Sf  irfi H.J  shirr. r  rtn<1  adjoining  parts  ofPertha&dAigylA:  M'Gregan^ 
Msrfitriaiies,  Cuiqiihoiins,  M'Nabs,  M\Nuughtuus,  &c. 

Prrtkthire :  8t<-w;trtj<  Robertsons,  Menzies,  8tc. 

Jihmbtu  mmd  Btmff  skirtt :  Farqaharsons.  Forbeses,  and  Gordons. 

trnwenun  %khm:  Grants,  Mackintoshea,  llaraheraona,  Frascra,  and  ChtllirilMlb  on 
thr  rut ,  and  Camcrcjiis.  MaodoBftUs  tod  MtiwonfiHis  Mftdcodt  and  IfaicldiiiMiit.  on 
tke  west  and  ia  the  islaada. 

JTwi  $kiM:  llKkeoiiet,  with  Himrocs  and  Bom  iatlMMftkMidM'BMti^ 
west 

Sutkeriandthire .  Sutherland^,  Mackays,  Guuus. 
CaUitrntT  Sinclairs. 

Tbf  annals  of  thr  lomi  Club,  rerpntly  pnWisluil,  have  ponipli  tf^ly  dioproved  the 
thcor«^  ihat  ihc kilt  aiid p<trti-coloured  turtoHulaid  are  of  modern  urii;in,  iiiia  slu  w  that 
from  the  time  of  Magnus  Barefoot,  anno  1099,  the  Highlanders  were  always  dcsrriht'd 
aa  the  "hare4egged  or  red-ihoHked,  wild  or  ronph-JooUd  Scotles,  clothed  with  ane 
wmniU,  irith  ane  shirt — sa^roned"  their  "  delipht  Innnsj  in  marled  ctothrs.  specially 
ihit  havr  loni;  stripes.  oitvnJry  colours,  and  rhu  fly  jnirplf  and  tlic  wduien'a 

pimtd  differing  only  from  the  men's  in  ita  smaller  saxek  ncing  "  wkitt,  with  a  few  small 
UriDM  or  Uaek,  Vtu.  and  rctf."  Martiii.  Dem  of  the  lalea,  says  in  hit  history,  (editioii 
171  o  ,  in  whnt  iii;ty  \fe  looked  on  a  sumniarv  of  his  own,  and  of  all  prrvious  ohser- 
TatKMU  an  the  question,  that  "  every  hU  diift'ered  from  each  other  iu  thcur  fancy  of 
•MkiBf /ilmA  aa  to  the  ttripei,  in  breadth  and  eohur.  This  humour  is  also  at  divar- 
ent  thr<'n::h  the  mtiinhn.l  of  the  Ilujhlnnds.  in  so  far  n§  that  they  who  havr  seen 
those  pbii  ^,  an-  ahli',  at  the  first  view  of  a  man's  phud,  Uj  guess  the  plai  i-  of  his 
ivaidence.  Tlio  elm  is,  beaidet  ttie  eagle's  plume  in  the  b<mnet,  often  worr  costly 
snd  rifhlv  dyed  stufl;*  in  thfir  roats  and  vrst*,  with  slashed  slecx'cs  of  scarlet  clotn 
aad  ^»ld  \ace — long  pl.uicd  hair,  and  nunicmus  studs  and  cliusps  of  silver  in  their 
belts,  and  on  iLHu.ii.illy  evtn  a  nolished  steel  helmet.  Grrrn  is  now  believed  to 
characlchic  the  tartans  of  dans  having  an  Irish  descent,  as  the  Muckenxiw;  r«d«  of 
th»jw  BrittA  Celt,  as  the  Boaaes  wSi  Clan  Oregor ;  and  yellow,  the  Ihuiidi  claM, 
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King  of  MiDy  and  M»|;aiet,  daughter  of  Robort  IL  of  Scotbnd, 
«nd  the  severely  contested  battle  of  Harlnw,  fought  by  Donald 
of  the  Isles^  in  141 1,  on  occasion  of  an  enterprise  undertaken  to 
make  good  his  pretension;^  to  the  earldom  of  Ross.  This  was 
followed  by  the  overthrow  of  Alexander  in  Lochal>cr,  and  by 
several  determined  measures  of  James  I.  and  the  succeeding 
Scottish  kings. 

In  guiicral,  the  Scottish  kings  observed  the  policy  of  ^sowing 
disunion  and  promotinL^  luuds*  among  the  clans  ;  and  Jiunes  \ . 
pursued,  with  partial  success,  vigorous  mejisures  to  bring  them  to 
some  sort  of  olwliential  acknowledgment  of  the  head  uf  the  state  ; 
but  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  country  rendere*!  the  allegi- 
ance of  its  rude  inhabitants  and  stormy  chieftains  little  more 
than  II  iinnal,  as  regarded  public  police  and  good  government. 
As  if.  liu'ivever,  to  make  amends  for  their  habitual  disregar<I  of 
any  autboritv  but  their  u^vii  will,  the  Highlanders  were  prompt 
to  rall  v  1  'und  the  stun<lar  l  of  royalty  when  in  di.stre>^.  The 
Argyloiure  and  Suihcrland  IliLchlanders,  however,  form  an  ex- 
ception. They  were  always  ot"  Whig  and  pre-^by  terian  principles. 
Tu  tlienj  might  be  added  tlie  Kosses and  M unr-'cs.  T!ie  Frasers, 
MfK-kiiitoshes,  aud  Grant--  wore  also  e^^venantinp:  dnns  ;  but  the 
two  tormer  took  part  in  the  later  rebel! i ens,  the  latter  clan  but 
partially.  <  >n  the  various  occa'«ir>ns  of  mutual  eo-operation,  the 
Highland  elans  >ignalised  themselves  l»y  aebievements  ol  a  truly 
remarkable  character,  con'^idering  their  small  numerical  strength  ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  Montrose's  wars,  i>undec  s  campaign,  and  the 
relK'llions  of  1715  and  174.">. 

(J.  TliiHiLdi  no  decidi'd  impression  was  made  on  their  con- 
<lition  till  the  two  latter  n>mgs,  all  the>*e  seasons  of  com)>ined 
cttort  were  attended  with  some  effect  on  the  manners  and  ideas 
of  the  various  tribes.  The  soldiery  station^  by  Cromwell,  in 
the  forts  constructed  by  him,  had  also  a  considerable  influence 
in  introducing  some  traits  of  refinement.  At  last  the  fonuation 
of  the  military  roads,  and  the  disanmng  act  In  tlie  period  be- 
tween the  two  rebellions,  and  subsequent  to  that  of  174.'>  the 
abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  ward-holdings,  and  of  the 
Highland  dress,  and  other  coerciye  measures  of  government, 
completely  broke  up  the  ancient  system.  A  new  field  of  adven- 
ture was  then  unfolded  to  the  young  in  eirU  and  military  pro- 
fessions in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  aspirit  of  in<le|>endence 
was  engendered  quite  foreign  to  the  former  reUtions  between 
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the  differant  dastes  of  society.  Now,  no  peculiarities,  springing 
from  any  essential  distinction  in  the  constitution  of  the  political 
and  social  body,  exist  between  this  and  other  portions  of  the 
empire ;  nonfe  but  such  as  must  continue  to  mark  the  several 
subdivisions  of  a  country  acconiinfi^  to  their  dcvutii  n  and  the 
resj>ectiTe  degrees  of  commercial  intercourse  and  wcitlth. 

The  progress  of  thi;  Ilii^hlands  of  Scotland  towards  an  assi- 
luilation  with  the  rest  ut  the  kingdom  has,  smcc  tiie  ini  lille  of 
last,  but  uiore  particularly  since  the  commencenicuL  ol  the  pre- 
scut  century,  been  singula!  ly  great,  and  its  rapidity  continually 
accelerating.  Al>out  the  year  17»30,  several  lines  of  roads  were 
forme^i  by  the  Ilanoveiiau  soldiers,  openiiiL'^  a  communication 
along  and  from  either  extremity,  and  also  from  the  centre  of  the 
Great  Glen  with  the  south  of  Scotland.  In  the  year  1803,  a 
paiiiaiuciiL^try  commi^jiion  was  api)ointed,  under  whose  sanction 
al>out  £-2(i7j)(M}  of  the  public  money  has  Ijeen  expended,  of  which 
alKjut  £'2i4,iKK)  were  a^lvanced  as  the  half  of  the  expense  of  con- 
atructing  about  87.")  additional  miles  of  roads  and  bridges 
throughout  the  Highlands  ;  the  heritor  of  the  several  counties 
assessing  themselves  to  defray  the  other  half,  (£214,CMK),)  and 
a-year  is  all  1  ],y  guvcmment  towards  the  repau  uf 
roa-is.  Nuuil^ilc's  di^irict  roadtj  intersect  these,  formed  by  the 
statute-lalx>ur  antl  local  lioad  Acts,  and  other  meiins.  In  the 
county  of  Sutherland  alone,  there  has  been  formed,  since  1H12, 
n^rly  300  mile^  of  road  of  this  latter  description,  with  assis- 
tance from  the  Sutherland  faTnily.  nt  an  expense  of  al>out 
i,'-it  i,(HJO,  atiording  three  lines  fi  jin  n-  i  tli  to  south,  and  another 
alonir  the  north  coast,  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
county. 

7.  The  canals,  ruads,  ions,  and  ni  cies  of  conveyance  now  ex- 
isting in  the  HighlaTid^.  are  descriL>ed  in  the  ^^ody  of  this  wurk, 
and  it  only  remain^  for  u-  i"  add,  iu  this  general  survey,  that 
the  1  i  M  l(.*nci'?<  c-i'  tlic  i  >  ttcr  clas??es  in  the  Highlands  are  now 
providcii  with  the  usual  condorts  and  conveniences  of  life  but 
the  pfKjrer  peasantry  and  labourer^  are  often  found  immured, 
esj'V'  i filly  in  the  west  coa-^t,  in  tlu'  iiio<t  wretched  huts,  Imilt 
chi'  ii>  >f  uQoementod  turf,  with  a  total  disregard  to  neatness  or 
clean  lint*><^. 

^.  The  chief  e\p'>rt  |)roducts  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
are  «:heep,  wool,  l»lack  cattle,  woo«l.  kelp,  herrings,  cod-hsh,  and 
aaixooQ  i  aod  of  late  years,  from  the  east  of  Koss  and  Invemestf, 
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and  from  GaithneBs,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  They  are  depen- 
dent on  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  groceries,  and  for  meet 
haberdashery,  hardware,  and  other  manu&ctuied  goods.  By 
the  appropriation  of  certain  balances  from  the  estates  which 
were  forfeited  in  the  rdiellions  of  last  centnry,  about  j£53,000 
has  been  expended  on  harbours  and  piers ;  sums  having  been 
advanced  to  indiTiduals  undertaking  the  completion  of  works  to 
double  ihii  amount  received^  making  a  total  of  £110,(XK)  laid 
out  on  these  obiects  by  this  means.  The  exertions  of  the  High- 
lund  Society  of  London,  instituted  in  177><,  :an.l  that  of  Scotland, 
foundcil  in  lvlin)»ur<;h  in  ITSiJ,  have  heen  eminently  hcncficial 
in  f<^sterin«r  and  <inickening  the  ca]>abilities  of  the  country.  The 
objects  of  the  former  association  are  to  preserve  the  lan<j;uage, 
dress,  nuisic,  and  poetry  of  the  (Jael.  Sevenil  societies  in  Scot- 
land address  themselves  to  similar  purposes,  as  the  Celtic  So- 
ciety, the  Ili^liland  Club(tf  Scotland, and  the  St.  Fillau's  High- 
lan<l  Society.  The  attention  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land is  more  immediately  directed  to  the  advancement  of  Agri- 
cultural impntveinent  in  its  various  ramifications,  by  all  the 
appliances  which  ^uch  a  great  national  iustitntion  can  ]>ut  in 
operation.  And  iu  eiloru  h;ivc  bo<m  attended  by  the  most 
marked  success. 

The  modem  system  of  ,->kccp-f arming  on  n,  oreJit  oiiK; 
seem?-  to  have  hrrn  too  irf^^nomllv  adopted,  with  an  iih  'H-i  leiat-j 
deirree  of  expeditiuii,  in  hk  di^>tricts  of  tne  ilighiands.  Tt  is 
iiicom[)atible  with  the  ]>resence  of  n  f>ron)iscuous  population, 
unconnected  with  the  charge  of  the  t  <  Ic  nnd  the  conse<jucnce 
of  it*^  introduction  has  accordingly  been  the  dispo»j«p«»iioTi  of  the 
iiitiaiiitants  :  and  that  M'Um  on  a  sudden,  without  suthcient 
care  l>cing  Ui.keii  to  o|)en  uj)  to  them,  on  the  coasts,  or  elsewhere, 
new  sources  of  livelihood,  and  without  due  re.s|)ect  to  the  pro- 
priety and  expe<liency  of  dealing  tenderly  with  their  local  pre- 
dilections and  deeply -rooted  habits.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is 
not  90  prejudiced  by  an  uitermixture  of  Kmall  crofters,  or  cotta- 
gers, and  re^juires  a  greater  numlier  of  dependents.  It  is  pro- 
blematical whether  the  rental*)  of  Highland  estates  might  not 
have  benefited  by  a  more  limited  system  of  .iheep-farming  ;  while 
the  condition  of  the  tenantry  in  general,  and  the  peasantry, 
w#uld  have  been  improved  thereby.  It  in  diflicult  to  form  any 
M^jeix^nps  as  to  the  total  sheep  ^tock,  or  yearly  pro(hice  in 

and  ipooi,  of  the  whnkb  of  the  liigUaada.   But  Iran  the 
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statistical  information  procured  for  a  railway  company  projected 
in  1846,  with  the  view  of  openiug  up  the  communication  with 
the  <;outhem  markets,  and  developing  the  resources  of  the 
noith  and  central  Highlands,  it  would  Appw  that  even  in  the 
IHT^nt  backward  Rinte  of  things,  there  are  annually  exported 
by  land  from  the  UighUod  counties  (excluding  the  maritime 
•hires  of  Banff,  Aberdeen,  and  Axgyleehire,  and  the  Lennox), 
about  200,000  head  of  sheep  in  a  lean  condition,  of  which  about 
40,000  proceed  firom  Perthshire  alone,  and  the  rest  from  the 
northern  shires ;  that  Caithneeg,  Suth^land,  Ross,  InTemeaa, 
lad  part  of  Moray  shires,  send  south  about  40,000  head  of  leen 
enttle,  and  Perthshire  and  the  south  Highlands  about  as  many 
BMfe ;  that  from  the  distance  and  difficulties  of  getting  tonutfketi 
the  fattening  of  sheep  and  cattle  for  the  butcher  haa  scaicely 
eonunenced  in  the  Highlands  ;  and  that  the  improvem^t  of 
the  aUKktf  hj  changee  of  hteed  from  the  south,  is  an  yet,  from 
^he  same  causes,  very  slow.  Instead,  therefore,  ot  hill  produce 
bdng  fireqncntly  and  expe<Iitioaaly  disposed  of,  the  Highland 
Smer  can  only  get  rid  of  it  once  or  twice  aryear,  and  that  in  a 
lovn  condition,  and  at  great  nsk  and  expense.  An  annual  great 
wool  £Mr  it  held  at  Inverness  in  the  month  of  July,  but  though 
eomedmee  upwards  of  100,000  stones  of  wool,  and  as  many 
iheefs  diange  owners  at  it,  the  sales  are  often  dull,  and  the 
grower  has  to  consign  his  stock  to  brokers  in  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool.  Qreat  numbers  of  sheep  are  still  sent  south  on  foot^ 
across  the  hills,  and  the  blai^  cattle  follow  them  in  large  droves ; 
and  the  animals  so  driven  south  generally  pass  into  RwgHA 
hands  at  the  great  trrsts  at  Falkirk. 

10.  The  Highland  black  cattle  are  of  a  small  size,  but  their 
beef  is  of  a  peculiarly  delicate  quality.  For  the  disposal  of  thenn, 
various  trysts,  or  markets,  are  h^d  throughout  and  on  the 
sonthera  borders  of  the  Highlands.  Along  with  the  droves  of 
cattle,  parc^  of  Highland  ponies  are  driven,  which  are  of  a 
wmah  siae^  bat  strong  and  hardy.  Of  these,  a  considerable  num- 
ber are  destined  for  the  north  of  England  coal  mines.  Both 
cattle  and  ponies  are  supplied  in  greatest  numbers  by  the  west 
eoaat  and  islands.  HigbJand  ponies  are  capable  of  enduring 
graai  fiitigneu  The  larger  breed  of  horses,  when  well  cared  for, 
Ibnn  stout,  hardy,  and  serviceable  animals.  Grosses  with  south- 
covntiy  horses  are  now  gwcial  for  agricultural  purposes, 
dasnght,  and  riding. 
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11.  Highland  timlier  consists  chiefly  of  pine  or  fir,  and  birch. 
The  fonner,  when  not  of  native  growth,  is  mostly  disposed  of  in 
the  shape  of  short  projis  for  the  coal  mines.  Ahout  200  or  3(>0 
cargoes  of  props,  logs,  and  deals,  are  shipped  annually  from  the 
Moray  Firth  :  the  avenige  value  of  a  cargo  of  props  does  not 
exceed  £30  or  £40.  Coals  and  lime  are  brought  hack  in  return  : 
birch  is  used  for  herring-barrel  staves,  and  for  domestic  utensils 
and  fanii  imj)lements.  Oak  cof»pice  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
charcoal  and  pyrol igneous  acid  which  it  yields  ;  and  larger 
stems  of  oak,  a.sh,  and  elm,  are  now  exported  in  considenible 
fjuantities.  There  are,  however,  enormous  plantations  of  fir  and 
lju'ch  shooting  up  in  all  ]>arts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in 
the  interior,  which  cannot  l>e  turned  to  their  full  use  until  the 
communication  by  railway  is  opened  up.  Thus,  in  the  inland 
portions  of  Inverness  and  Nairn  shires  alone  (away  from  the 
sea),  there  are  upwards  of  r)0,iH)0  acres  under  wood  ;  in  Perth- 
shire, on  the  line  of  the  great  north  road,  there  are  26,(HX)  acres 
of  wooiUand  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  county  must  contain  double 
that  quantity.  The  yearly  exports  of  timber  at  present  from  the 
ports  of  the  Moray  Firth  alone,  amount  to  about  50,<K»0  tons. 

12.  There  is  generally  manufactured  alwut  8(X>0  tons  of 
kelp  on  the  coasts  of  the  western  Highlands  and  Islands  ;  from 
2(KM)  to  3(KM.)  tons  in  Orkney  and  Zetland  ;  and  probably  from 
1000  to  1500  tons  on  the  north  and  east  coasts  of  Sutherland 
and  Caithness.  During  the  last  war,  kelp  often  sold  for  .£20  a 
ton  ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  Spanish  l>arilla  and  other 
substitutes,  it  has  fallen  in  price  from  a  half  to  a  fourth  of  that 
sum.  From  a  new  alkaline  product  which  kelp  has  lately  been 
found  to  contain,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  value  will  yet  greatly 
rise.  The  expense  of  cutting,  drying,  and  burning  the  ware  is  ' 
from  £3  to  £4  a  ton. 

13.  The  seas  of  the  north  of  Scotland  alwund  with  valuable 
products  ;  a  fact  which  the  industrious  Dutch,  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  turned  to  the  most  profitable  account.  Two  centuries 
ago,  that  people  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  as  many  as  1 500 
and  even  20(K)  busses,  of  eighty  tons  each,  to  prosecute  the  her- 
ring fishery  oflT  the  coast  of  Shetland,  besides  several  hundred 
doggers  of  about  sixty  tons'  burthen  to  fish  for  cod  and  ling. 
For  the  latter,  also,  they  carried  on  an  extensive  liarter  with 
the  Shetland  fishers.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Dutch  herring  busses,  from  wars  with  this  country, 
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and  other  cMues,  bad  decreaaed  to  500  or  000^  and  thej  eon- 
tinned  to  dimmiah  still  fiurther  during  the  dghteenth  century, 
and  hmn  now  aimoet  dinppeaied  from  onr  coasts.  Yet,  seren^ 
jeva  ago,  thej  had  200  Irawses  employed  on  the  Shetland  fish- 
ings  ;  ud  the  Danes^  Fintssians,  French,  and  Flemings,  as  manj 
more ;  while  the  English  had  only  two  Tossels,  and  the  Soot^ 
httt  one.  Pnhlic  societies  for  the  enconragement  of  the  British 
fahcriee  ha^e  been  fotmedat  various  times  in  this  conntiy,  since 
the  leign  of  Qoesn  Eliieabeth,  previous  to  the  society  now  esta- 
blished, but  thej  were  short-liTod,  and  their  success  was  yery 
pattiaL  Ko  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  herring  fishery  till 
the  year  1750,  when  a  company  was  incorpoiatedy  whichy  how- 
efer^efntnally  broke  up,  with  a  loss  of  ;6500yOOO  sterling.  The 
present  Bri^  Fiaheiy  Society  was  eatablished  in  1780.  Par- 
tiament  has  firequently  granted  bounties  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  fisheries ;  but  as,  till  of  late,  they  were  paid  on  the 
tonnage,  and  not  on  the  quantity  of  fish  taken,  vessels  went 
oat  rather  to  catch  the  bounty  than  anything  else.  For  some 
years  back,  bounties  for  fishing  herring  have  been  found  quite 
unnecessary,  and  are  now  discontinued.  Several  fishing  villages, 
as  Tobemiory,  Ullapool,  and  Pulteney  To^^^l,  near  Wick,  owe 
tLaii  origm  to  the  Hritish  Fishery  Society. 

On  bemjj  forhvaken  l»y  their  old  friends  the  Dutch,  the  Shet- 
land y»i  j.iicturs  were  o)>liged,  in  order  to  enable  their  impover- 
i>hed  tenants  to  prosecute  the  Inig  fishery  (to  which  they  had 
previously  directed  much  oi  their  attention),  to  advance  the 
purclia&€  price  of  their  boats  aiul  uickling,  and,  in  return,  the 
tishcr*  became  bound  to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  their  labours 
to  I  heir  landlords  at  a  stipulated  price  ;  and  this  sort  of  tenure 
still  prevails  among  these  islanders  to  this  day.  It  was  not  till 
about  tinny  years  ago  that  even  a  feeble  revival  {hy  liieans  of  a 
few  vesseU  of  small  burthen)  was  attempted  of  the  Shetland  cod 
fishery,  but  '^incc  then  it  has  Ijeen  cultivated  withgn'eat  success, 
and  may  vv  t  I'c  improveii  so  as  to  hecume  a  source  oi  nmch  na- 
tional wetdtli  ;  for  a  prodigiously  large  cod,  ling,  and  tusk  Kink 
has  beeu  discovered,  extending  all  the  way  from  the  north  of 
Orkney  to  the  west  of  Shetland.  There  is  every  reason  to  he- 
lieve  that  a  similar  Iwink  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  Hebrides  ; 
and  the  spirited  gentry  ol  tiiob^  ifiles  are  begimuug  to  look 
after  it. 

14.  The  herring  hhhery  was  at  one  time  a  source  of  great 
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profit  to  the  inhabitaiits  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  ;  but  it 
has  of  late  somewhat  fallen  off  m  that  direction,  and  been  pro- 
secuted with  most  signal  and  daily  increasing  success  on  the 
eastern  shores.  HowcTer,  there  are  occasional  great  takes  of 
herring  in  the  salt-water  inlets  on  the  west  coast.  In  1840, 
about  j£20,000  worth  of  herring  were  cured  in  Loch  Tonridon ; 
and,  in  1841,  as  much  as  to  the  value  of  perhaps  £^,000  in 
Loch  Duich.  It  is  singular,  that  this  economical  article  of  food 
is  still  so  little  used  in  the  great  manufiMSturing  towns  of 
England. 

Of  the  quantity  of  salmon  cured,  and  the  value  of  the  fishery, 
we  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty,  as  the  exports  of  this  fish, 
though  very  considerable,  vary  much  every  year.  Including 
the  Bee  and  the  Don,  there  are,  north  of  the  Tay,  twenty-five 
salmon-fishing  rivers  of  various  importance,  some  of  them 
yielding  several  thousand  pounds^  rent.  Besides  which,  the 
8take-net  fisheries,  along  the  coasts  of  the  firths  and  arms  of  the 
8ea,  return  an  additional  revenue.  This  branch  of  the  fisheries 
has  been  greatly  overwrought,  and  salmon  in  consequence  are 
much  scarcer  than  they  used  to  lye :  the  subsisting  law,  which 
makes  the  same  close  time  (from  the  14th  September  to  the  2d 
of  Febrviary)  to  be  observed  all  over  Scotland,  having  also 
lirovLii  injurious,  being  opposed  to  the  habits  of  the  hsh  in  dif- 
ferent rivers. 

15.  Besides  these  fish,  haddock,  cod,  whiting,  skate,  floun- 
ders, rock  cod,  and  cuddies,  abound  in  most  places.  The  had- 
dock is  Hire  on  the  west  coast,  (except  towaitts  the  south,)  but 
its  place  is  supplied  by  a  fine  hrui  fi&h,  of  somewhat  similar 
form,  called  the  lythe.  A  new  trade  has  liiuly  commenced  be- 
tween the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  London  markets,  in  that 
most  valuable  of  our  white  fish,  the  h'i<i(hcl\  "vOik  h  are  now 
bein^z:  jiicked  vip  in  va>t  »jiiantities  by  stcjimers  and  <jiuck  sail- 
ini^  vesseLs  from  the  fi^hin.'  boats,  just  as  they  are  caught,  and 
brousfht  to  market  eitlier  liesh  or  in  a  half  cured  state.  The 
supply  is  inexhaustible,  and  t))o  demand  in  our  jjreat  cities  and 
manutWturiii^^  to\\ns  for  this  nsh  is  ste^ulily  increasing.  When 
smoked  and  dried,  the  haddock  is  Kcommir  a  staple  article 
of  food  in  many  ])laces,  under  th<  ii;iines,  from  Al>erde<ni.  of 
py'mifjv  I  It  nidify,  or  of  ,SjH'l'f  hfj.'i,  trom  otiier  pl;ices.  TiirU)t 
are  to  l>o  had  in  the  Moray  Firth,  but  unfortunately  the  fisher- 
men have  not  directed  their  attention  to  them.    They  are, 
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howw,  iDdattriouslj  fiahad  in  llie  Fixth  of  Cljde.  Soks  are 
laralj  to  be  seen  in  Scotland,  ai  are  also  mullefc,  gumeta,  and 
the  AMD  J  ▼arieties  taken  on  the  coaeta  of  England.  Shell-fiah 
aatmally  aeoompany  the  others  enumerated.  Crabs  are  com- 
avn ;  lohsten  aie  met  with  in  maaj  plaess ;  oysten  are  laxe, 
exoept  in  seme  parts  of  the  west  coast,  whence  they  are  occasion- 
ally laooght  to  market  in  InTemess  and  other  towns,  hat  by 
atlentioii  it  Is  believed  their  numbers  might  be  greatly  increased. 
Muieels  (used  chiefly  for  bait)  abound  on  all  our  coasts  ;  and 
ae  care  has  lately  been  taken  to  presenreand  increase  the  spawn, 
the  mossel  banks  balonguig  to  our  sesrports  and  villages  are 
**«'^i*""***g  Booroes  of  great  xevenue  to  them.  Thoee  of  Inveniees 
and  Tain  are  ainadv  worth  to  each  about  ^100  a^year.  Neither 
ihrimps  nor  pcawns  iuicj  our  northern  latitudes ;  but  cockles 
eeeor  in  gieat  quantities,  and,  where  best^  form  a  bigbly  palat- 
able dish.  Our  mountain  lakes,  mers,  and  streams,  afford, 
bseideB  salmon,  great  varieties  and  abuxidance  of  trout.  The 
char,  or  mountain  salmon,  is  found  only  occasionally,  and  in  the 
tugher  lochs.  Pike  of  great  sixe  occur  in  many  lakes  ;  but  the 
preeenee  of  these  vofadous  ^i««nyf^.la  is  not  desired,  on  account 
of  their  monopoUsiim^  propensitieB. 

16.  Among  the  products  of  the  Highlands,  game  must  not 
be  omitted,  being  loattcr  of  very  general  interest,  and  now  no 
inconsiderable  souroe  of  profit  to  many  Highland  proprietors. 
Qrouse,  till  of  late,  abounded  in  most  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
hot  now  they  hare  been  greatly  reduced  in  number  by  s|>orts- 
men,  by  the  treading  of  the  sheep  and  shepherd's  dogs,  and  by 
▼arious  diseases,  especially  the  tape-umrm.  Partridges  and  hares 
are  common  in  the  low  |[^ounds :  the  ptarmigan  and  mountain 
hare  confine  themselves  to  the  rocky  siuiimits  of  the  highest 
mountain*.  Phwisimts  are  l)eing  introduced  in  policies  on  the 
uutskirtf"  iLc  iiijrhhuids  and  in  the  Hchrides.  Black  irame 
ur  heath  fowl  al)Ound  in  most  of  the  yuun^er  ])lant}itious  and 
coppice-,  aji  also  woodcocks  ;  and  great  numbers  of  w  il<i  duckh. 
!-nij>eN  and  other  wat«r-fowl,  in  the  lakes  and  marshes.  The 
stately  red  deer  keeps  far  remote  from  the  haunts  uf  man,  l>ut 
they  are  still  liumerous  in  the  more  sccludeil  wilds,  and  are  now 
neatly  on  the  increase.  Uoe  are  frequent  in  the  lower  cuverts. 
DtxsT-tttalkinp  ref|uires  patience,  and  some  hardiness  of  consti- 
tution. Hunting  is  out  of  the  question,  and,  indeed,  coursing 
is  hardly  attempted  ;  in  the  interior,  and  most  of  the  west  coast, 
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not  at  all.  The  deer-stalker  must  use  the  arts  and  dexterity  of 
the  Indian  in  looking  for  his  prey.  The  hare  is  pursued  with 
greyhounds,  or  the  gun;  while  foxes,  badgers,  &c.,  must  be 
unearthed  by  the  aid  of  the  little  wiry  Scotch  tenier.  It  has 
now  become  a  common  practice  for  Highland  pro^ffietors  to  let 
the  right  of  shooting  on  their  grounds.  Moors  may  be  had  at 
all  prices,  from  £60  to  <£700  for  the  season,  with  accommoda> 
tions  yarjing  according  to  circumstances.  Mr.  Snowie,  gun- 
maker  in  Inyemess,  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  north  Highlands 
between  the  proprietors  of  game  and  the  sportsmen,  and  he 
regularly  adrertises  the  shootings  which  are  to  let.  His  arrange- 
ments alone,  extend  over  a  rental  amounting  in  some  years  to 
between  £7000  and  ;08OOO.  His  returns  for  seventy-six  shoot- 
ings, three  years  ago,  were  55,700  btace  of  grouse  killed  in  the 
season,  and  288  deer  from  twenty-six  places  where  deer  and  roe 
occur.  More  precise  and  extensiTe  information  is  not  to  be  got 
at  present ;  but  we  know  that,  in  the  estimates  of  railway  traffic 
submitted  to  Parliament  not  long  ago,  there  were  data  procured 
for  beUering  that  the  conveyance  of  game  and  small  parcels 
from  the  northern  counties  alone,  would  yield  about  ^£3500 
a-ycar,  and  of  private  carriages  (chicHy  used  by  sportsmen), 
horses,  and  dogs,  within  a  thousand  pounds  of  the  same  sum. 

17.  Oat  and  barley  meal,  with  potatoes  (until  the  partial 
fiulure  of  that  root  within  the  last  three  years),  form  the  staple 
articles  of  food  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  to  which  the 
peasantry  add,  when  they  can,  a  few  herrings,  and,  on  the  coasts, 
the  other  varieties  of  fish ;  but  buteher^s  meat  is  a  rarity  th^ 
are  seldom  able  to  afford.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
and  even  throughout  the  country,  the  farmers  willingly  give 
permission,  to  such  as  ple^  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  to  plant 
with  potatoes  as  much  land  as  they  can  supply  with  manure  ; 
and  thus  many  poor  people,  who  are  neither  farm-servants,  nor 
possess  crofts  of  their  own,  contrive  to  eke  out  a  part  of  their 
subsistence,  by  accumulating  moss,  fern,  potato  stems,  sea  ware, 
and  whatever  else  may  serve  as  a  component  part  of  a  dung^ 
heap.  In  the  towns  and  villages,  the  bulk  of  the  population 
earn  their  Uvelihood  as  artisans,  carters  and  day  labourers  ;  but, 
with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  there  are  no  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. The  distillation  of  smuj^gled  spirits  is  now,  from  the 
low  price  of  whisky,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  excise,  except  in 
remote  districts,  happily  nearly  abolished.     It  had  a  most  de- 
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moralising  effect  in  those  districts  where  it  pre  vail  e<i,  giying  rbe 
lo  idkness,  ciuplicity,  and  dissipation.  The  erewB  of  the  meiMie 
cittkn^  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are  constantly  patroliiig  tho 
WNUiUjr  under  an  officer  of  exdae^  hare^  at  a  cost  of  osdj  £BOO0 
ft-jnr,  been  the  chief  means  of  sappreBsing  smuggling.  Many  of 
litt  poor  Highlanders  eain  a  pomid  or  two  fay  annually  mij^at- 
iag  in  bands  to  the  low  eouDtiy  to  assist  in  leaping  the  hamst ; 
and,  when  tliey  can  get  employment  as  labourers  on  railways, 
tbcy  era  eager  to  avail  themselTes  of  it.  In  the  hetrlng^shing 
season^  thonsands,  who  have  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  no 
connexioD  with  the  sea,  abandon  their  usual  occupations  for  a 
coafit  of  months,  and,  as  fishermen  and  fish-coiers,  earn  hand- 
some though  dew-bought  wages.  The  clothing  of  the  lower 
oiikn  Is  often  wxought  at  home  by  themselTes,  and  is  cidina- 
fily  of  a  blue  colour.  Plaiding  and  tartan  are  still  a  good  deal 
worn ;  but  the  Idlt  is  only  oocadooally  met  with.  Exospt  in 
Cilthiieiit,  when^as  inOikn^  and  Zetland,  English  is  ezdusively 
spoken,  Gaelic  is  stiU  the  prevailing  language  in  the  Highlands, 
paiticnlaiiy  In  the  Hebrides,  and  the  western  and  inland  parts 
of  .Aigyle,  InvenMBS,  Boss,  and  Sutherland  shhnes.  The  amended 
poor  Inw  of  1840  hsis  been  put  In  force  in  all  the  parishes  ;  but 
notwithstanding,  poTerty  and  wretchedness  prevail  to  a  most 
alanung  extent.  The  landlords  cannot  give  full  employment 
or  subsistence ;  and  hnoe  govenunent  has  been  appealed  to^  to 
afard  funds  neeessny  far  transporting  the  population  in  large 
numbers  to  the  colonies.  In  the  present  state  of  agriculture  and 
of  the  fisheries,  and  the  almost  exclusive  apprepriation  of  the 
Vmd  to  sheqpi,  any  sensiUe  rdief  by  means  of  emigimtion  alone, 
would  be  expcrioioed  only  by  its  being  conducted  on  a  very 
extensive  sode  indeed.  Like  the  Irish,  the  poor  Highlander 
has  been  ftrod  hitherto  to  seek  bis  bread  from  home  ;  and  the 
little  education  he  gets  to  qualify  him  for  doing  bo,  he  owes  as 
much  to  the  exertions  of  benevolent  societies  and  individuals 
in  the  south,  as  to  the  institutions  or  liberality  of  the  native 
proprieton  mid  inhabitants.  Many  impolitic  and  harsh  dear^ 
mum  of  the  people  have  been  carried  through  within  the  last 
sixty  years.  TIm  ignorance  and  want  of  skill  in  agriculture  in 
the  peanoitry,  and  their  undue  increase  In  certain  localities 
after  the  decline  of  the  kelp  trade,  formed  the  chief  pretext 
for  such  wholesale  removals;  but  the  real  causes,  no  doubt, 
were  the  inordinate  expectations  formed  by  the  proprietors  of 
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the  profits  of  sheep  fanniog^  and  their  want  of  capital  to  doTelope 
the  resources  of  the  coimlary  in  the  yield  of  grain  and  timber, 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  fisheries.  The  throwing  together  of 
the  poor  people  into  crowded  hamlets  and  Tillages,  where  it  was 
attempted,  in  some  instances,  to  make  artizane  and  manufiuh 
turers  of  them,  and  in  others  to  convert  rustxcB  into  fishermen^ 
with  small  patches  of  ground  attached  to  their  dweUings,  in- 
sufficient,  when  used  even  as  potato  plots,  for  the  support  of 
their  families,  has  also  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  destitution  and 
pauperism  throughout  the  Highlands.  But  the  clearances  car- 
ried out  on  the  greatest  scale  were  those  in  Sutherlandshire, 
which  are  more  particularly  described  in  another  part  of  this 
book.  Theae  hare  been  the  subject  of  animadversion  by  nume* 
rous  eminent  authors,  both  foreign  and  domestic  ;  and  they  are 
now  generally  regretted,  and  by  none,  we  believe,  more  than  by 
the  noble  family  in  whose  name  they  were  effected.  Ignorant 
of  the  habits,  attachments,  and  even  language  of  the  Celtic 
tribes,  the  advisers  of  those  measures  hurried  on  improvements 
and  itrnin;^eii It'll ts  ^vhich  should  have  lieeii  exteinletl  over  many 
years,  un<l  l>eon  carried  through  witli  much  |>atience  and  tender- 
nesfj  towards  a  u arm -hearted  but  easily  excited  people.  1  lu  ir 
pride  aud  indiguatiou  were  roused,  and  they  either  ex  pa  ma  led 
themselves  in  larsfe  bands,  or,  like  the  imaginative  Arab  deprived 
of  his  liberty,  became  hro ken- hearted  and  useless  dependents. 

18.  These  observations  may  well  be  concluded  by  a  glance 
at  the  ecclesiastical  history,  and  a  lew  remarks  on  the  state  of 
education  and  relij^ious  instruction  in  the  Highlands. 

The  name  of  01iri>t  was  first  declared  to  the  iuhabitanta  of 
the  Ili^^hlandij  by  Columba  {fi't/Zior  St.  Galium  or  Malcolm), 
who  cainc  from  Ireland,  and  settled  in  the  i.^land  of  lona,  about 
the  y^r  .VJo.  He  sailed  from  tbc  Kinerald  isle  alon^^  with  a 
small  band  of  fellow  mis<(Oiuirlt  A  (said  to  be  twelve  in  nundicr) 
in  a  MiiXe  ciirrach  or  wichr  lout;  and  althourrh  he  subse(|Uent)y 
visited  the  .<iOuth  of  Scotland,  his  labours  were  chietly  devoted 
to  the  conversion  of  the  western  and  northern  ]*i -ts — a>»  his 
predecessor  8t.  Nininn  in  the  fifth  century,  and  St.  iventiirem 
or  Muugo  (founder  of  tbe  sec  of  Glas^^ow ),  and  St.  Tatrick,  a 
native  of  Dumbarton,  who  were  almost  his  contemponiries, 
laboured  amon^jj  tbe  Stnitbclyde  Ih  itons,  and  over  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Cumbria,  extending  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Winder- 
mere and  Fumess  and  the  confines  of  Yorkshire ;  as  well  as 
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among  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Wales  and  Irdand.   The  ohuxch  in 
BitHVmH  wm  thien  imquestioiiably  missionary  or  wonastic,  and 
did  not  become  parochial  or  territorial  till  David  I/s  time; 
and  like  its  Irish  mother,  it  traced  its  origin  to  the  £cuUm 
dmthf  not  to  that  of  Bome^  whose  first  repreMntatiTe,  St 
Anstin  or  Angustine,  only  set  foot  in  Kent  in  the  jear  597, 
two  jmn  pfier  St.  Colomba*!  death.  Educated  in  one  of  tho 
•mall  monaeteriei  instituted  in  the  north  of  Iiehuid  hj  St. 
Platrick,  at  a  place  ciUed  Ikarmaeh  (from  its  being  near  an  ool 
Ibrast)^  the  Soottiah  apoetle  imbibed  the  elmplicitj  and  holy 
aeal  of  his  pteoeptor ;  and  when  he  and  his  hrother  numks 
baded  at  Iona»  we  find,  from  his  historian  Adamnaa,  that  they 
letiied  fiir  wotsh^  to  a  sednded  cirde  of  upright  Hones^  preyi* 
oasly,  in  all  likelihood,  a  Dmidicai  temple^  whence  they  afiter- 
wiids  issued  to  gather  bundles  of  twigs  to  build  their  hospice." 
nsir  abodes  were  mere  wigwamM  ;  their  churehes,  for  long  after^ 
no  better  than  log-h&um  of   hewn  oak and  such  was  their 
humility,  thai  they  sought  no  better  name  than  that  of  **  Cuildr 
kieh^  (Culdees),  signifying,  according  to  the  rscttred  opinion 
in  lona,  *^  the  people  that  retire  to  comers,'*  who  worshipped 
God  in  dens  and  secret  recesses  of  the  woods,  but  *'in  spirit  and 
in  truth.**   Hermiii  they  might  be  called,  did  they  not,  after 
being  refreshed  by  meditation  and  prayer,  go  forth  to  preach. 
Aeeoidingly,  St.  Columba  penetmted  to  the  most  remote  dis- 
tricts ;  and  it  is  distinctly  asserted  by  his  oontemponury  bio- 
graphers, that  he  laboured  at  Ihremess  '^ad  ostiam  Kessise**  to 
eottTert  Brudens,  king  of  the  northern  Picts,  at  whose  court 
also  he  held  cemmunicatioQs  witfaa  Scandinayian  eari  of  Orkn^. 
Churdies  were  subsequently  dedicated  to  him  in  all  parts  of 
the  Highlands  (as,  for  instance^  Kilealmakilf  in  the  centre  of 
Snthcriandshire) ;  and  the  CdUe  brethren  who  accompanied  or 
immediately  succeeded  Oolumba,  have  their  names  recorded  in 
Tuiy  nmi J  of  our  parishes  and  churches,  the  Oadie  origin  of 
which  are  readily  distinguishable  from  the  &uon  and  Iformofi 
names  pveralent  on  the  tati  and  sotUhem  coasts  of  Scotland, 
commemoratiTe  of  Romiik  churchmen.   Indeed,  the  exertions 
of  indiYidttal  saints  or  hennits  prior  to  Columba,  who  seems  to 
have  acted  mcfe  en  a  system  of  Ijn^eopal  arrangement,  are  now 
proved  by  undoubted  teeords ;  and  St.  Ninian  at  Whitheme  in 
the  filth  esntury,  and  St.  Kieran,  the  titular  saint  of  Campbel- 
town in  Argyleshire,  and  several  others,  laboured  singly  among 
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the  Dalradic  Scots  of  that  county  o&rly  in  the  sixth  century. 
(See  Mr.  Howson^s  very  yalu&ble  papers  on  the  Ecclesiastioh] 
Antiquities  of  Argylc,  in  the  Camhridge  Camden  Society's 
Transactions,  Farts  11,  and  III.)  That  these  holy  men  retained 
much  of  apostolic  Christianity,  seems  plain,  from  the  character 
left  of  them  by  old  writers.  **  They  never  stirred  abroad  but 
to  gain  souls.  They  preached  more  by  example  than  word  of 
mouth.  The  simplicity  of  their  garb,  gesture,  and  behaviour, 
was  irresistibly  eloquent.  They  did  good  to  cveryl>ody,  and 
sought  no  reward.  Preferments,  cabals,  intrigues,  division, 
sedition,  were  things  unknown  to  them.  There  were  bishops 
anioHL'  them,  hut  no  lords  ;  presbyters,  but  no  stipends,  or  very 
small  ones  ;  monks  truly  such — humble,  retired,  poor,  chaste, 
sober,  and  zealous.  In  a  wunl,  thev  were  in  u  literal  sense 
saints." — {lhi<l,  and  Al)ercronibie*s  Mart.  Aeh.  of  Scotland,  i., 
H>f>.)  St.  Columba  and  his  disciples  pn>uiOted  all  the  "arts  of 
peace,"  especially  medicine  and  agriculture  ;  and  their  cures 
and  recipes  have  l>een  lianded  down  to  this  day,  in  Gaelic 
legendary  rhvnics  constantly  ascribed  t<>  them. 

Among  the  CuMeesj  the  t'-nMire  was  cut  according  to  the 
Easttm  fashion  ;  and  the  great  lestival  <>t'  Easter,  which  regu- 
lates all  the  others,  observed  on  the  same  day  as  in  the  East  ; 
but  in  other  respect-^  tlie  venerable  Bede,  and  the  Irish  Annals, 
prove  the  ('hurch  to  have  l>een  completely  Epi^n'opttf  in  its  con- 
stitution, in  the  same  sense  as  it  was  so  throughout  the  rest  of 
Christeihloni.*  It  long  struggled  against  the  supremacy  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  i  iuirch  of  Rome,  which  di<l  not  attain  their  full 
sway  till  the  twelfth  century,  w  hen  popish  nK>na<*hi<ni  was  intro- 
duced :  and  even  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  some  of  the 
C'uldees  are  found  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  opposition  to  the 
new  intruders.  Theregularcreationof  Sees  in  theUighlands,  vmder 
authority  of  the  Crown,  wa«;,  as  follows,  Mortlach(now  Aberdeen), 
by  Malcolm  lII.inKUO:  Moray  and  Caithness,  including  Suther- 
land, most  probably  by  the  same  prince.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
David  I.  founded,  in  addition  to  the  existing  sees,  that  of  Dun- 
held,  to  which  Argyle  was  at  first  annexed  ;  and  he  also  consti- 
tuted the  bishopric  of  Ross.  Alexand^  111.,  on  the  acquisition 
of  the  Western  Isles,  added  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Sodor,  or 
the  Isles,  to  the  national  church.  The  Highlands  and  Islands 
were  thus  partitioned  into  the  seven  diooeses  of  Dunkeld,  Argyle, 

*  9eeibe  nbifqiiait  Mconat  of  Ioba. 
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Mm  J,  Ross,  the  Islesy  CAitbneBB,  and  Orkney  ;  Um  last  being 
most  likely  a  Norwegian  see,  though  Christianity  was  introduoed 
t-j  Orkney  by  St,  Columba  oar  his  immediate  foliowon.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  probable  number  of  the 
infcfior  clergy  at  this  period,  or  ihr.  influence  they  and  the  doc- 
trines which  they  taught  aopiired  over  the  rude  and  stormy  ia- 
hfthitants.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  few  faint  niys  of  light  continued 
to  ttniggle  tgainst  the  darkness  of  foudai  strife  and  clannish 
jealousy ;  and  the  Yariotu  religious  establishments  sent  forth 
among  the  people  teachers  animated  with  a  desire  to  lead  them 
to  m  settled  and  peaosahle  mode  of  living  ;  while  it  is  likewise 
vnqneBtiooable,  that  many  who,  either  frina  bodily  infinnity  or 
a  metal  change  of  mind,  found  themsdves  nnsnited  to  hear  the 
coarse  mannen  of  their  eoanttymeiiy  retired  to  the  McIusio&  of 
the  cloister  for  protection  and  repose.  The  errors  of  popeiy, 
howerer,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  strenuously  resisted  in 
this  kingdom,  orerspread  and  charaeteriaed  the  church  from  the 
ekrenih  and  twdfth  centuriei>  ereti  in  the  remote  Highlands. 
At  Ihe  Reformation,  the  religious  houses,  as  detailed  in  Keith's 
Ostalogue  of  the  Scottish  Biihops,  were  not  numerous;  and  they 
heknged  chiefly  to  ngfular  mcniks,  who  had  not  the  spiritual 
dnige  of  any  particidar  district,  or  any  cure  of  bouIs.  Thej 
were  situated  as  follows : — ^The  Cawms  Re^vlar  had  established 
houaes  at  ZocA  Tagy  on  an  island  in  that  lake ;  RowadtU^  in  the 
Isle  of  Harris  ;  Cnuay,  in  the  Western  Isles ;  in  the  islands  of 
Qgfamajf  and  Oftmsoy,  and  Insula  St,  CUmoei^  and  Inekmakamey 
in  the  lake  of  Monteith ;  at  StrathfiUan^  in  Breadalbane,  and 
Searineh€f  m  the  Isle  of  Lewis.  The  Med  Frian  had  an  eetab- 
lishipent  at  Domoeh,  in  Sutheriand  ;  the  Pramanatiratm9e8  at 
/Wh,  in  Roes-shire ;  the  Cbtniaeentei  at  JeelmJt^  in  lona ; 
the  Cit$ertian$  at  Saddd^  in  Cbntyre ;  the  monks  of  VdRuctm^ 
Hum  at  BeoMlieu^  or  Beauly,  at  the  head  of  the  Beauly  Firth, 
nd  Ardekatttm^  on  the  ride  of  Loch  Etiye^  in  Argyle :  and  the 
Demimeanf  were  domiciled  at  Imwrnw.  There  appears  to 
haTO  been  but  one  nunnery'-^ut  IcdtmhUl,  in  lona;  and  one 
AayiVaf*— at  Rothvan^  in  Kiltarlity,  Inveraese-shire ;  and  only 
two  csQeffiaie  churehM  for  metdar  namely,  KUmtm  in 

Oowal,  Argyle ;  and  Tain^  in  Ross-shire^  besides  the  cathedial 
drarches  of  Dunkeld,  Lismore,  Fortroee,  Dornoch,  and  KirkwaU. 
The  diooesan  church  of  Homy  was  the  magnificent  cathedral  of 
BIgin,  ^the  knteni  of  the  north;'*  and  there  were  several 
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abbeys  and  monasteries  in  that  €Ountj,  as  Kinloss  and  Plus- 
cardine. 

Patrick  Hamilton,  called  the  first  Scottish  martyr  for  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  was  an  abbot  of  Ftam^  in  Ross* 
shire ;  in  which  county  and  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  little 
doubt,  he  advocated  the  truth  in  primitive  power,  gentleness, 
and  simplicity.  Popery  was  finally  abolished  in  1560.  Under 
the  first  constitution  of  the  reformed  church  (which  was  a 
medium  between  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism,  having  super* 
intendents  to  eiercise  Episcopal  functions,  but  without  any 
Episcopal  consecration),  it  was  intended  that  the  Highlands 
should  have  had  three  of  the  ten  superintendents  appointed  for 
the  king* lorn ;  and  be  divided  into  three  districts — Orkney, 
Ross,  and  Argyle.  The  latter  superintendency  alone  was  filled 
up.  On  the  remodelling  of  the  form  of  church  government  in 
1672,  when  a  more  decided  episcopacy  was  introduced,  the 
Highlands  had  five  unconsecrated  bishops,  of  the  sees  of  Dun- 
keld,  Moray,  Argyle,  Caithness,  and  Orkney.  Presbyterianism, 
after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  power  of  the  crown,  was,  for  a 
time,  fully  establishes!,  in  the  year  1592.  After  various  pre- 
paratory measures,  bishops  were  rotoicl  to  their  tem])oral  estate 
in  IGOfi;  aii<l  Presbyterianism  alwlished,  and  Episcopacy  erected 
in  its  place  in  KJIO.  The  bisho]>s  were  regularly  consecrate*! 
through  the  Knglivh  hierarchy  ;  and  we  find  the  Highlands 
divided,  as  ol'  uM.  into  tlie  dioceses  of  Dunkeld,  Argyle,  Moray, 
Ross,  the  Isles,  Ciiuhiiess,  and  ( >rkuey.  By  the  acts  of  Assembly 
1638,  and  of  the  Scottish  Purliauicut  1<14(\  Presbyterianism  wus 
reinstated,  the  bishops  deposed,  their  order  declared  ^itt.<crtp- 
taral,  aaid  all  the  clergy  put  on  a  footing  of  f<i>i>,i:t,,_  {in  the 
Iie*«toration,  Episcopaey  was  again  introdiu-e  l.  aixl  ratitied  in 
16(i2  ;  and  the  fomici  1.jOm  havinir  Iil'  !,  a  new  c«.»u>ecraiion, 
by  the  hands  of  the  Hni^li^li  I'l^li.^j^,  io<»k  j»lacc,  and  the  former 
sees  in  the  lligldands  \\eie  tilled  up.  The  order  of  thing>  wax, 
owing  to  the  |H.litical  princij)les  of  the  Kpisco]Ktlian  clergy, 
once  more  revcrse-l,  and  tlie  Presliyterian  form  of  goveninient 
finally  settled  in  and  it  su))se<|uently  formed  part  of  the 

Articles  of  Union  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

in  the  earlier  years  of  the  reformed  churcli.  the  y»r^ichers 
being  few,  and  all  the  natund  obstacles  of  situation,  poverty, 
and  language,  which,  alter  the  Revolution  in  lf>8S,  lon.r  retarded 
the  efforts  nutde  to  supply  the  UighJauds  with  a  ministry, 
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existing  in  full  force,  little  generally  effectual  was  done  in  the 
northern  counties.  Even  in  KioO,  some  districts,  as  Luch&ber, 
had  had  no  Protestant  ministry  planted  in  them.  In  others, 
however,  some  settlements  were  effected,  rcry  early  after  the 
Rcfonnatiipii.  Several  clergy,  oi  hoih  icionned  persuasions, 
iLtlK  uru  i  in  the  north,  in  the  beginnincr  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  1617.  a  t  oiiiinission  was  appoiiited  by  parliament,  for 
planting  oi  kirks  and  iiiudifyiner  stipends  throughout  Scotland  ; 
and  to  various  succeeding  commih.^ions  additional  powers  were 
graut^jd  of  dividing  and  remodelling  parishes  ;  nil  which  })owerH 
were,  in  1707,  transieired  to  the  Court  of  Session.  Some  settle- 
Uiiiiits  were  made  in  the  llighhinds,  and  new  presbyteries  erected 
during  the  Episcopal  period  between  1610  and  1638.  The 
troubled  st;itc  of  the  cuuutry  in  tlnj  iiiiil  lle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  wa-  little  favourable  to  the  onl;iri;ement  of  the  church. 
In  1646.  h  '^\L■\  LT.  the  General  A^NCiubiy  ot  the  Presbyterian 
Church, in  -r  ler  that  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  maybe 
spread  thr  u-li  the  Highlands  and  Islands,''  enacted,  "  1.  That 
an  «  rd».r  be  procured,  ihat  all  gentleTiien  who  are  able,  do  send 
their  eldest  sons  to  ^  rcd  in  the  inland.  2.  That  u  iiunistry 
l>e  plante<l  aTnoiiLT  th* m  (the  Highlands  ;)  and,  for  that  effect, 
that  mmisters  and  exhortants,  who  can  speak  the  Irish  language, 
be  sent  to  employ  their  talents  in  these  parts  ;  and  kirks  there 
be  provided,  as  other  kirks  in  this  kingdom.  3.  That  Scots 
schools  l)e  erected  in  all  parishes  there,  according  to  the  act  of 
parliament,  where  conveniently  they  can  be  had.  4.  That  all 
ministers  and  ruling  elders  that  hftTe  the  Ixiaklaoguaige,  be  ap- 
pointed  to  visit  these  parts/^ 

The  non-conforming  clergy,  or  such  as  refused  to  comply 
with  the  Episcopal  establishment,  and  acknowledge  the  order  of 
bishops,  were,  in  the  Highlands  as  elsewhere,  in  many  instances 
ejected  from  th«ir  parishes,  between  the  Restoration  and  Revo- 
lution. £fd<;copacy,  at  this  time,  embraced  the  Confession  of 
Fatlh  promulgated  by  the  reformed  cborch  in  1567,  the  received 
ftandTd  of  doctrine  of  both  denominaiions,  prior  to  thib  draw-* 
ing  up  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  After  the  oppodtion 
ofcred  to  the  attempted  introduction,  in  1637,  of  a  liturgy 
drawn  up  by  the  Scottish  bishops  and  Archbishop  Laud,  along 
with  the  bishopa  of  London  and  Norwiehy  on  the  model  of  that 
of  Bdward  VL,  no  goiofnl  form  of  pnjer  was  appointed.  The 
Mfml  faifiiopi  dnm  up,  w  htion,  eidi  a  pnriictilftr  lituigy  for 
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his  own  flock,  including  a  few  petitions  and  collects  from  the 
English  Prayer-lK)ok  ;  but  even  in  the  Prcsln  terian  Church  set 
forms  were  observed,  especially  in  the  administration  of  the  holy 
»'oinmunion,  do^vn  to  the  year  lfi38,  when  the  church,  for  the 
first  time,  authorilati vely  assumed  its  most  peculiar  features  of 
the  t'litire  ]>arity  of  the  ckiLrv  aixl  the  exclusive  use  of  cxtem- 
poniry  pniyer,  with  lUe  diMi^e  of  the  ancient  lessons  from 
Scripture.  As  to  church  govemmeni,  ihere  Avere  kirk-sessions, 
presbyteries,  and  diocesan  svno<ls,  but  no  national  assemblies. 

The  Highlands  muft  have  been  in  a  very  Ijcnighted  state 
during  the  seveuteenth  century.  Kepciitcd  revolutions  in  church 
;»n<i  <taie,  a  districted  state  of  society,  and  frequent  bhiliing  of 
j.asti'i^.  were  ill  calculated  to  f<«>ter  dawning  knowle<lge.  De- 
iHcliC'l  lii^trict^  (inly  were  su]»j'lied  with  spiritual  guide-'  ;  an(l 
of  these  many  unaer>tood  indilferently,  or  not  at  all,  tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  pc  'j'le  ;  while  no  Gaelic  vcr^tiou  of  the  Sei  ipiuie^ 
had  Ivetm  published,  and  there  subsisted  an  almost  entire  iguo- 
mnce  ol  even  the  art  of  reading.  Popery  retained  nearly  exclu- 
sive dominion  in  the  western  section,  and  the  isles  of  Inverness 
Ross.  Episcopalian  worship,  in  the  Highlands,  prevaile*! 
eh  icily  about  l)»n)keld  and  Blair,  and  the  town  of  Invenicas ;  in 
Strathnan  n  and  Strathdeam  ;  and  also  to  some  extent  in  Strath- 
spey and  IJadenoch.  ami  more  <lecide<lly  in  the  county  of  ^b>ray. 
It  was  liUo  rooted  in  the  south-east  of  RoHs-shire.  and  along  tlie 
shores  of  the  Linuhe  Loch,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lismore.  Such 
of  the  Episcopalian  clergy,  throughout  the  lliglilands.  as  took 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  King  William,  which  they  di  i  pretty 
:ienerally,  wure  allowed  to  retain  their  livings  ;  and,  durmg  the 
livc^  of  these  incumbents,  Kpiscopalian  worship  was  acconlingly 
maintained  in  their  parishes.  The  non-jurors,  who,  from  jaco- 
bitical  feelings,  or  conscientious  Ncru])les,  declined  to  take  the 
oaths  to  govcnnnent.  were  treated  with  no  little  rigour,  being 
legally  interpeiled  from  divine  service  in  any  jdacc  of  worship, 
and  from  administering  baptism  or  marriage.  The  mild  endur- 
ance of  the  Kydscopal  Church  has  undoubtedljr  been  the  chum 
of  its  continuance  to  this  day. 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  as  by  law  established,  evinced  con- 
siderable anxiety  to  supply  the  Highlands  with  an  adequate 
proportion  of  churches  and  clergymen.  Successive  acts  of 
Assembly  were  passed,  by  which  l>odies  of  ministers  and  prolia- 
tioners,  or  expectoats,  wereeajoined  to  riilt  and  itinerate  in  the 
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Highlands  ;  and,  to  defray  their  expenses,  grants  were  obtained 
from  the  vacant  stipends.  The  settlement  in  any  Lowland 
parishes  of  ministers  having  the  Gaelic  language  was  forbidden, 
and  settled  clerj^ymen  understanding  Gaelic  were  declared  tran- 
sportable ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a  call  to  a  Highland  parish, 
they  were  lx)und  to  comply.  Committees  -were  appointed  to 
visit  Highland  parishes,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  churches 
and  schiMjls.  By  the  year  \  7'2(],  a  considenible  effect  was  pro- 
duce'! by  these  exertions.  In  1724,  the  Presbyteries  of  Loch 
Carron.  Al)ertarff,  and  Skye,  were  erected,  and,  with  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Long  Island,  formed  into  a  synod,  caller  1  the  Synod 
of  Olenelg.  Orkney  was^  in  the  following  yeju,  ai\ided  into 
three  j^robyt^ri^  ;  in  1726,  the  Presbytery  of  Tongue  was  es- 
tablish* f  .  md  in  1729,  those  of  Mull  and  Lorn  ;  and  the  Long 
I«lan  1  >\a-  iividcd  into  two  probbyteries  in  1742.  The  atten- 
•iaiit  and  corresponding  progress  of  education  will  be  sub- 
sequently noticeil. 

19.  In  1823.  a  sum  of  £rA),(M){)  was  granted  by  government 
for  building  additiunal  pliices  of  worship  in  the  Tficrhlands  and 
I«i.iiids  of  Scotland.  With  tlii^  .sum  thirty-t  wd  cli inches  with 
iri;inses,  one  church  witbuut  a  man.se,  and  ten  ni;^l^t  s,  —  where 
there  were  already  churches  in  which,  for  instmn  e,  the  parish 
minister  had  l»een  accustomed  to  officiate  <  0(  ;i-Ki!ially, — have 
l'o.:i  built;  aW>nt  i>lu,ouo  extra  having  ix;en  expended  in  ge- 
neral mimacrtinciit.  The  .services  of  forty-two  ministers  have 
thus  been  secured,  at  an  exp^n^e  to  the  p\iMic  "f  .£120  to  each, 
AT  £r/)A*^  per  annum.  Small  glcla.s  ami  u^ardcii^  are  provided 
to  the  cler Laymen,  who,  with  the  heritor  making  appliciition  for 
the  church,  are  bound  to  keep  church  and  manse  in  repair, 
having  the  s^t-rents  consigned  to  them  for  that  purpose  'Die 
churches  and  manses,  which  have  l>c€n  constructed  under  tlie 
superintendence  nf  the  Inspector  of  Highland  roads  and  bridges, 
C(M  respwtively  £7'20  and  £750  each,  and  are  "f  neat  flcsigiis, 
and  the  churches  are  capaVde  of  accommodating  from  k  i  to  .000 
person??.  These  clergymen  have  cbarjje  of  rx  section  of  the 
several  parishes  under  certain  restrictions  ;  an<l  they  were  ad- 
mitted by  tha  AsMmhly  io  be  memben  of  the  Church  courts  in 
Jimc  1833. 

20.  The  Episcopalian  bishops  first  consecmted  by  their 
ejected  brethren,  were  not  invested  with  the  charge  of  particular 
boandiy  bui  th«  whole  formed  a  college,  having  a  general  con- 
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cern  in  the  affairs  of  their  communion.  This  aiTangeHK  nt  ^v:ts 
found  inconvenient,  and  was  channe  l  in  1732,  and  the  diocesan 
subdivision  reverted  to,  when  three  bishops  were  appointed  for 
the  Highlands  ;  one  to  the  see  of  Diuilveld,  another  to  tliat  of 
Moniy,  lloss,  and  Arp:Tle,  and  the  third  to  (  >i  kney,  Caithness, 
and  the  Isles.  The  rebellion  of  1745  brought  uj>ou  the  Epis- 
copalian?! the  most  de]>ressing  enactment*?,  which  continued 
unrepeale«l  till  1792.  No  bishop  has  been  re4uired  for  Caith- 
ness and  Orkney  since  1702.  Moray,  formerly  joined  with  Ross 
and  Argyle,  is  now  restored  to  its  independent  position  ;  the  see 
of  Argyle  and  the  Isles  has  again  been  revived ;  and  theM^  with 
Dunkeldy  fozm  the  only  present  U  ighland  dioceses.  The  lemnant 
of  this  persuasion,  in  the  Highlands,  aie  still  found  in  nearly 
the  identical  localities  where  Episcopacy  at  one  time  predomi- 
nated ;  namely,  in  Inverness,  and  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Stiathnairn,  in  the  south-east  of  Koss- shire,  in  Fort-William 
and  Appin,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Dunkeld. 

21.  Until  the  disruption  in  1842,  dissent  from  the  present 
establishment  had  made  but  little  progress  in  the  Highlands. 
In  Inveniess-shire  and  the  northern  counties,  it  was  confined  to 
the  eastern  coast,  and  the  Orkneys  and  Zetland.  The  Chuieh 
of  Rome  has  its  congregations  almost  solely  on  the  westeni 
coasts  and  islands  of  InTemess-shire,  along  the  couiae  of  the 
Galedonian  Canal,  and  in  the  diverging  ^ens,  in  Inveniess  iteel^ 
and  Stntthglass  adjoining,  with  a  few  members  in  Badenoeh. 
They  are  more  numerous  in  Aberdeen  and  Banff  shiree^  and 
their  clergy  are  most  devoted  to  their  flocks. 

The  most  extraordinary  ecclesiastical  change  in  Scotlaad  of 
late  years  has  been  the  disruption  in  the  Establishment  in  the 
year  1842.  At  that  time  the  IVesbyterian  Church  of  flooUaad 
appeared  to  be  impregnable  in  strength,  and  at  no  previous 
period  was  it  more  efllcient,  or  the  defgy  more  aealous  and 
emplary.  It  enjoyed  an  amount  of  civil  liberty  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  at  no  former  time  scans  to  have  had  in  the 
worldy  and  although  patnmag€f  or  the  right  of  the  Crown  or  of 
lay  patrons  to  present  to  livings,  with  some  other  minor  griev- 
ances, existed  in  name,  practically  the  opinions,  and  even  feelings 
of  the  people,  in  the  settlements  of  the  clergy,  were  almost  uni^ 
versally  consulted  and  acquiesced  in.  The  power  of  public  opi^ 
nion  (if  that  be  of  any  value  in  religion)  was  becoming  more 
operative,  and  the  popular  party  in  the  church  courts  had 
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^t*mimmA  ^  prepoodmtiiig  mflucoiee*  State  mdommoDtB  had 
not  mniptad  the  mhuBten,  but  on  the  contniy  had  aided  them 
in  llMir  studies,  and  helped  them  not  only  to  contribute  liber- 
ally to  erery  good  woifc  at  home  and  abroad,  but  had  enaUed 
them  to  pieaeh  the  gotpel  in  all  its  fiilneM  and  freeness,  unin- 
flaopced  b>y  tiie  local  prejudieeB  or  contiaoted  views  of  their 
teanons  and  people,  wUeh  opeiate  lO  strongly  among  the  other 
sects.  The  deargy  were  almost  uncontrolled  in  their  power ;  cer* 
tain  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  had  evidently  in  effect,  though 
not  in  name,  overstepped  the  notion  of  Presbyterian  parity  ;  and 
in  the  church  courts  an  agitation  was  commenced,  fomented  by 
popular  clamour  from  without,  and  unrestrained  by  the  presence 
of  a  sufficient  numl>er  of  men  of  deliberate  business  habits 
within,  uLicL  ut'  a  sudden  dciuauded  a  total  independence  of 
the  ciril  conrt^^  and  an  imresen'ed  concession  by  the  lL'«rislaturc 
'A  the  most  de\aocrfitxc  features  of  Presbyterian  Cliiucli  goveni- 
mcat.  Litigations  ensued  about  the  presentation  and  deposition 
of  ministers  before  the  civil  tribunals,  without  a  previous  K\y 
preciation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  judicial  findings  would  or 
would  not  be  submitted  to.  The  d^ees  ol  the  highest  courts 
when  adverse  were  repudiated,  and  the  most  thrwitening  lan- 
guage resorted  to.  The  g -vemment  aissumed  an  e<iualiy  high 
position,  and  wan  but  ill  informed  of  the  lengths  to  which  the 
people  wotild  ffo,  anil  of  the  solemn  engagements  by  which  the 
clergy  were  contcderated  tojrcther  not  to  yield  an  i*»ia  of  their 
claims.  Hence  a  disrii])niiii  which  in  one  day  emptied  5(K> 
pulpits  in  Scotland,  dividtd  tiie  people  into  two  nearly  t-qual 
parts,  aiid  which  in  the  Uighlands  and  Islands  caused  at  least 
thr€f-fourthM  of  them  to  "  <70  out''''  from  the  establishraenfc  with 
th*»  pa^t'  ir-  J-y  whuui  they  were  lc<i,  and  to  whom  they  were  most 
j'l'ily  ;ui'l  wariidy  attached.  Although  the  most  extraoiditiaiy 
eXi  Ttivai-  uTi'l  -atTifice^  hnvo  been  made  by  the  seceding  party, 
un  kr  (liL-  name  of  tlie  Free  Church  of  ^Scotfanff^  to  maintain 
their  j>iiuciples  and  support  their  clergy  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, it  is  eviilent  that  tlic  struggle  in  tlic  llirrhlands  has 
been  most  unequal  and  lamentable.  There  the  peoj  lc  <  aimot 
afford  to  support  the  church  ;  they  must  depend  on  their  triendi* 
in  the  south  for  aid,  an<}  this  will  not  Ik;  given  always.  Already 
some  of  their  l>est  prejichers  nre  being  called  away  to  Ixitter  liv- 
ings— the  (Jaelic  {population  in  the  xi^ntheni  towns  is  draining 
(he  n^rth  of  her  best  etudents ;  and  the  establiBhrnent,  which 
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has  much  difficulty  in  supplying  vacant  charges,  es]>eciHlly 
with  ministers  who  speak  (jacUc,  lalxmrs  imder  the  disadvan- 
tage of  )>c'ing  ]»roclaimed  as  no  church  at  all  (ur  at  best  '*  as  a 
hudy  witliMUt  a  suul  I'*)  by  the  very  parties  who  u>o  the  naJiie 
forms  »»f  Worship  as  itself,  and  ]»rofcss  identically  the  same  Con- 
fes>iv>n  of  Faith  I  ^Icaiiwliile  the  people  arc  losing  their  re- 
verence h>r  ordinances  as  such,  from  a  dispositi.ai  to  r<.rei\  c  them 
at  the  hnu'ls  (»nly  of  certaiji  individuals,  and  a>  discipiiin'  thuugii 
attempted  to  l»e  strictly  enforced  ij»  easily  evaded.  The  several 
evil  consequences  t<»  l>e  a}>prehended.  and  to  some  extent  devc^ 
h>])ed,  are  n»t\v  happily  lacing  couuteracteil.  a'?,  fortunately,  al- 
though much  acrimony  of  feeling  prevailed  for  soTiietiTne  after 
the  diM  uj>tion,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  i**  now  leu'liii_'  them 
to  act  as  citizens  in  harmony.  For  the  stand  made  liy  the  Free 
Church  for  ^]»iiitual  independence,  they  are  entitled  to  much 
resjK'Ct  ;  l>ut  their  charge  against  the  Kstablishment  and  ^state 
that  they  have  disowned  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  is  a 
slander  discreditable  to  its  al>ettors,  juul  indignantly  repudiated 
by  the  adherents  of  the  EsUiblishment,  and  universally  con- 
demned by  all  unbiassed  person?.  In  preaching,  the  high  and 
most  austere  Oflcinism  uf  the  Puritan  times  is  promulgated 
and  encouraged  in  tlie  Free  Church,  from  which  the  Established 
clergy  have  been  gradually  receding,  and  losing  with  such  re* 
oeBsion  somewhat  of  their  popularity. 

22.  We  shall  now  review  shortly  the  progress  of  education, 
and  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  Highlands.  The  early 
solicitude  which  existed  in  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  education 
is  gratifying  and  interesting.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Jam^  IV., 
(1486)  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  ordaining  that  all 
"baronis  and  substantious  freeholders  sould  put  their  airs  to 
y*  schulis**'  The  project  of  the  system  of  par  rhial  schools, 
which  may  justly  be  deemed  the  basis  of  education  in  this 
country,  was  first  entertained  by  the  Privy  Council  in  1616. 
Their  act  proceeds  on  the  nanatiye  of  being  for  the  promotion 
vi  dvilitie,  godliness,  knowledge,  ind  learning ; "  and  that  the 
youth  of  the  kingdom  might  be  taught  at  the  least  to  write 
and  ready  and  be  catechised  and  instructed  in  the  grounds  of 
religion/*  Religion  was  thus  made  the  foundation  <m  whieh 
the  goodly  superstructure  of  parochial  education  has  been  reared. 
That  act  was  made  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  in  1633^  and 
the  bishops^  with  consent  of  the  heritors  and  perishioners, 
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onpowered  to  stoat  the  Itiid  for  the  inalntenance  and  eata- 
blishmfint  of  schools.  Laws  were  efterwerds  framed  for  the 
maiiageniaiit  and  nsitation  of  schools  hj  the  Assemhly,  and 
Freshjteries  enjoined  to  diligence  in  getting  them  erected.  The 
ahore-cited  act  (1646)  has  respect  to  education,  as  well  as  a 
mhustiy  in  the  Highlands.  We  &id  evirj  congregation  ap- 
pointed,  in  1648,  to  eontnlmte  40s.  Scots  yejirly,  altered  next 
jear  to  an  aoniial  collection^  for  maintaining  Uighland  hoys  at 
schooL  In  1696,  a  school  was  appointed  to  he  settled  in  erery 
parish  in  Scotland  hj  the  advice  of  the  ministers  and  heritors, 
and,  fiuling  them,  the  Presbytery  and  any  five  Commissioners 
of  Supply  ;  a  sehool-honse  and  garden  to  he  pfovided  by  the 
heritcffi>  and  a  salary  to  be  modified  of  100  to  200  merks  Scots, 
payable  by  them,  with  relief  against  tenants  for  one  half.  The 
laws  respecting  parish  schools  were  greatly  amplified  in  l(H>d, 
and,  in  1828,  the  salaries  were  raised  from  300  to  400  merks 
13 : 4,  to  ^22 :  14 ;  5) ;  thereafter,  to  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  chalden  (24  to  32  bolls)  of  oatmeal,  valued  at  j£25 
to  £34,  with  certain  hense  and  gaiden  accommodation.  Shaw, 
in  hie  History  of  the  ProTince  of  Moray,  says : — **  There  were 
scarce  any  sdhools  of  leaning  in  this  proTince,  except  in  royal 
bfirghs,  till  after  the  Reroltttion.  I  well  remember  (he  wrote 
in  1775)  when,  from  Speymouth  (through  Strathspey,  Badeuoch, 
and  Lodtaber)  to  Lorn,  there  was  but  one  school,  viz.,  at  Euth- 
Teii,  in  Badsnoch  ;  and  it  was  much  to  find  in  a  parish  three 
persons  that  could  read  or  write  "  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  beginning  and  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Assem- 
bly urged  presbyteries  to  get  the  various  parishes  provided  with 
iMrhools  ;  and  in  1704  and  i7o7  acts  were  specially  passed  iu 
regard  to  the  liigbiiiuds. 

23.  The  first  lx>ok.s  published  m  Gaelic  were  a  version  of 
the  PsalDis,  uinl  u  Lraiitelation  of  liic  Shorter  Catechism,  by  the 
Syuo<l  of  Argylc,  lu  1690.  The  ])hilaiiihroj)ic  Boyle  having 
pre^iented,  for  the  use  of  the  Highlands,  2(Xi  coi)ies  of  l>i>hup 
Haleir.s  Hil^le  (the  Old  Testament),  puhlisheil  l»y  him  in  Kjs.j, 
lLc  iJeneral  Assemblv  of  the  Church  of  Sc  tdaiid  brought  out 
also,  in  \G'M),  an  edition  ut  it,  and  of  a  veisiun  of  the  New  Tes- 
ytmeut  in  Irish,  published  about  the  year  ii'AHK  The  Assembly 
printed  :iiHH)  Bibles,  and  K  HX)  Testaments.  These  were  followed, 
in  l<iyi>,  by  a  Translation  of  tlie  Confession  of  Faith,  likewise 
by  (he  Synod  of  Aigyle.    In  1 7u4,  the  Society  for  Propagating 
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Ohrutian  Knowledge  in  Scotland  wms  founded,  and  letters 
patent  wore  obtained  for  its  erection  in  1709.  This  Tcnerablo 
institution  has  been  the  means  of  conferring  a  train  of  invalu- 
able  blessingB  on  the  Highlands,  haTing  always  maintained  n 
large  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  countiy,  beaidea 
a  few  missionaries  and  catechists.  In  addition  to  schools  for 
instruction  in  the  ordinary  elementaiy  branches  of  educatloii 
and  religious  instruction,  it  also  supports  a  U»ge  number  of 
schools  of  industry  for  initiating  females  in  the  arts  of  spinning, 
sewing,  and  knitting.  These  sohoob  of  industry  ha^e  been 
greatly  conducive  to  habits  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness.  In 
1726,  an  annual  grant  of  ^1000,  afterwards  enlarged  to  j£2000, 
was  placed  by  government  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  the  sup|>ort  of  assistant  teachen  or 
missionaries^  and  of  catechists.  The  first  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  m  Gaelic  was  printed  in  1769,  by  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  It  consisted  of  10,t)00 
copies :  one  of  21,500  succeeded  in  1797 ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1802  that  the  whole  Bible  was  published,  when  the  same  society 
printed  5000  copies ;  and  in  1807,  20,000  copies  of  a  faithfid 
translation,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Stewart, 
minister  of  Luss ;  Dr.  Alexander  Stewart,  minister  of  Canon- 
gaU",  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  lie  v.  James  Stewart  of  Killin. 

24.  During  lust  century,  an  erroneous  system  was  too  gene- 
rally pursue*],  of  teaching  to  read  m  iho  English  language 
alone,  as  the  most  advisable  method  of  promoting  education 
amongst  Highlanders.  At  first  sight,  this  seems  a  rational 
course  :  hut  the  consequence  wjis,  that  the  schulai  acquired  an 
acquaintance  with  certain  ^igns,  significant  to  him,  however,  of 
nothini?  but  innaeaning  suuii  ls.  His  attainments  were  of  no 
immediate  use  when  out  of  st  lioi^i,  nor  were  they  productive  of 
any  etfect  in  stimulating  hi-  luind  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
The  consequence  was,  that  frequently  the  very  faculty  of  read- 
ing waii  lost  by  disuse.  Hy  training  Ili^blanders  to  the  art  of 
reading  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  r  in^iued  with  the  English 
languau'*'.  the  germ  of  the  love  of  kuuwle<lge  is  developed.  To 
snti'^fy  that  feeling,  they  must  have  recoui-c  ti-  the  English,  as 
their  own  litcniture  -  tiers  no  original  or  suthciently  extensive 
store  of  information  ;  and  they  are  thence  fiinushed  with  an 
index  whereby  t'^  nn(ier»taud  tninsbttions,  and  ilius  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  English  language  i  while  the  knowledge  of 
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their  own  wiitten  dialect  is  of  direct  S6nri<^  in  giving  command 
of  the  range  of  such  works  as  have  been  rendered  into  Gaelic. 
It  affords  them  instant  access  also  to  the  Scriptures.  The  pre- 
valence of  the  opposite  opinion  may  have  been  the  means  of  the 

Lite  appearance  of  the  Gaelic  translations  of  the  Bible,  and, 
there  ain  Ixj  no  doubt,  grejitly  retarded  the  advancement  of  the 
Highlands.  Now,  however,  tlic  excellent  society  just  alluded 
to,  and  ull  others,  cultivate  an  attemiuii  to  both  languagej>,  and 
to  translation  from  the  one  to  the  other,  in  the  schools. 

25.  In  1811,  a  Gaelic  School  .Socie  ty  \Mi»  established  in  Edin- 
V>UTi:li  ;  and  in  tlie  following  year  an  Auxiliary  iii  Glasgow, 
vvhicii  last  institution  combined  the  teaching  of  English  with 
Gaelic  reading.  A  society  was  formed  in  1818,  in  Inverness, 
for  the  e^lucation  of  the  poor  in  the  liighlands  and  Iblands. 
This  society  iiistitute<l,  in  1824-o,  a  series  of  very  particular 
in^uiiies  through  ut  all  the  parishes  in  the  Highlands  and 
Island*;,  from  which  an  interesting  and  elaborate  work,  entitled 
"  Moral  Statistics  of  the  HighlandB  and  Islands  of  Scotland,** 
was  compiled.  Printed  schedules  were  sent  to  the  clergy  ;  and, 
of  171  despatched,  89  were  received  back,  filled  up  with  a 
deirree  of  care,  and  at  an  extent  of  personal  trouble,  retlcctiiig 
uiuch  cre<lit  on  the  clerjry.  Of  these  returns,  72  were  from  the 
84  parishes  oi  Inveme.NS,  Ross.  Moray,  Nairn,  Cromarty,  and 
Sutherland  ;  geneml  account^  l^eing  received  from  the  other 
less  necessitous  shires.  It  ai'jiears  from  the  returns,  which 
apply  to  about  one-half  the  w  hole  population,  including  that  of 
Orkney  and  Zetlan«l,  among  other  facts,  that  "one  half  of  all 
ages  were  then  umiMe  t'j  read  ; " — "a  third  part  of  the  fami- 
lies visited  were  ai>ove  two  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
6chtx)ls  —  and  "a  third  part  of  the  families  visiter i  were 
found  to  U-  without  copies  of  the  Scriptures."  By  calculations 
on  the  Aslioie  datAi,  "  tnkinf?  all  ages  above  eight  years,  those 
whiO  not  TfUii  vNcre  nearly  in  the  following  proportion.s  :  — 

In  the  iUKi  l  ie**  and  other  western  parts  of  Inverness  and  Koss, 
7u  in  the  i« n)  could  not  reri-l.  In  the  rciiiaining  parts  of  Inver- 
ness and  Ras;h,  Nairn,  the  Highlands  of  Moray,  Cromarty, 
Sutherland,  and  the  inluTKl  parts  of  Caithness,  40  in  the  lUO. 
In  Argyle  and  the  Highlands  of  Perth  (suppoj§ed  about)  30  in 
the  100.  In  Orkney  and  Zethnid.  (supposed  about)  12  in  the 
100.  In  the  west  : m  parts  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  all  the  Scrip- 
tuKoa  £(HUMi    jailing  'pfeTo  in  the  proportion  of  one  copy  of  the 
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Bible  for  ererj  eight  persons  above  the  age  of  eight  years ;  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Highlands  and  Ishinds,  including  Orkney 
and  Zetland,  where  reading  is  Tery  general,  only  (supposed 
about)  one  copy  for  every  three  persons.  About  one^fourth 
part  of  all  the  families  in  these  districts,  or  upwards  of  100,000 
persons,  were  wholly  without  Bibles  ;  in  several  thousand  fami- 
lies of  this  number  there  being  persons  who  could  read."  The 
"  moral  statistics"  materially  conduced  to  awaken  public  atten- 
tion to  the  stiite  of  education  in  the  Highlands,  but  the  society 
which  puVtlished  the  l)ouk  has  l)een  superseded  by  the  more 
powcrlul  <i»icncics  which  il  wus  iiisinniieiitiil  in  evoking, 

2(».  The  General  Ass<.uii'!\  .  iiuj  j^ily,  in  1825.  appointed  a 
coniinittee  fcr  the  ]»ur]»ose  of  increaijing  the  means  of  education 
;ind  religious  instruction  in  Scotland,  particuliirly  in  the  High- 
lands and  Islands.  Their  schools  are  now  numerous,  and  effi- 
ciently conducted,  and  aided  l>v  government  grants.  The  Geneml 
Assembly's  Education  Ooiamittec  is  exerting  a  steady  and  most 
salutary  inHucnce  on  the  state  of  education  throughout  Scot- 
land. -I'nder  the  authority  of  the  Church,  Presbyterial  visita- 
tion of  all  schools  is  coining  to  be  much  more  ethciently  per- 
formed, and  minute  returns  arc  annually  called  f  ir  from  all 
parishes,  respecting  the  schools  of  all  sorts  within  the  bounds. 
Great  solicitude  is  shown  by  the  coniinittee  to  niise  the  standard 
of  elementary  iu>uuotion,  by  a  stricter  exiuaination  of  the 
(lualificaiions  of  candidates  for  schools,  by  pressing  on  public 
attention  the  bad  ell'ects  of  the  want  of  some  means  f.*r  supcr- 
aniuiating  inefficient  teachers,  and  endeavours  for  an  increa,se  of 
the  allowances  to  teachers,  the  incomes  of  the  paiochial -school 
teacher-  throughout  the  1  n^Hilands  oidy  averaging  from  £30  to 
;  while  it  being  comjielent,  in  some  |)arishes.  by  nll'»win£[ 
three  chaldcrs  of  oatmeal  :  6 :  7)  to  suhii\i  1  ■  it  among 
several  teachers,  these  are  in  such  cases  still  ^vorse  oti,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  usual  nccommodations  can  be  dispensed  >vith 
by  the  heritors.  Another  useful  object  of  attention  has  Injen 
the  {)uhHcrition  of  supi)lies  of  suitable  school-books,  maps,  &c., 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  the  establi&hment  of  school  libraries.'*^ 

•  lbs  Free  Clmrch  vir«  with  the  EitabUshmctit  m  lU  efforts  to  eUucHte  the  ticoplc  ; 
and,  not  oontcnt  with  tin  rniveraity  •yvtcm  of  (he  country,  it  hat  onened  a  college  of 
its  own  in  Kdiritnirnh.  TIk  troveriimcnt,  likewise,  has  just  pr(iTiuil*;»teil  a  i»lnn  for 
pupular  cUucaUoii,  Ui  be  jKuil  lur  partly  by  the  sUitc  ;  but  it  ia  ditlicult  to  »a)  now  the 
boon  will  be  rcccivoU,  or  whether  tlw'  inutual  jcalousiei  of  the  religious  bodies  may 
not  cause  it  Ibr  a  time  to  be  withdrawn  ur  remodeUed. 
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A  Gaelic  Episcopal  Pocictv  wns  fomed  in  1831,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assistinji?  to  e^iucatc  yuuug  .students  for  the  ministry, 
publivhinsr  ^^raclic  pmyer  and  other  Ixioks,  and  providing  cate- 
chUt>  and  s<.'h»x>l>  fur  the  j)oor  of  that  communiou  throughout 
the  HiLdilands.  It^  i.'j>orations  are  iiinited  ;  but  they  have 
Qiergv*]  in  a  grt^t  Tueasiirc  into  tliusc  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  S<»i.iety,  whicii  was  instituted  in  1  Mill,  for  the  purposes 

a>-i>tin^'  aged  and  infirm  clergymen,  and  congregations 
labouring  un.ler  i>ecuniary  difficultie'-.  ;in  I  educating  the  poorer 
caadid/ite^^  for  the  ministry  ;  for  pi  i\  i  ling  schoohnasters, 
books,  and  tntcts  for  the  poor,  and  forming  or  cnlaming  dio- 
cesan li}<raric>.  By  Act  I  and  -2  Victoria,  cap,  ST,  it  is  enacted, 
that  in  all  Highland  parishes  which  hare  been  divided  t^aoad 
S'tcy-'i,  under  the  Act  for  the  erection  of  Government  Churchy 
the  heritors  may  secure  a  government  endowment  for  such  addi- 
tional school'^  '<\<  vAny  }>e  iiccessarv'  l»y  providing  similar  accom- 
modation to  what  is  required  for  parish  scho<»ls.  Previous 
to  the  Hritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  ])iiiited 

feveral  editions  of  th<>  Gaelic  Scriptures,  to  the  amount  of 
3»'i,*J^>  Bibles,  and  l^.TiH)  Testaments,  and  mn1.l[lL^  ;i1onir  with 
thos^e  of  the  Scntti4i  Society  for  Propagating  Uiu-istian  Know- 
ledge, in  all  GU^OUU  liible?^,  and  ^(),(kk)  New  Testaments.  Smce 
then,  ^eve^ll  editions  of  the  Scriptures  have  licen  printed  by 
ihe>e  societies  and  by  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  inspired  volume  has  been  materially  increa.sed 
:since  the  abolitioiL  of  tha  ezoluaiTe  priTilages  of  Uie  Qufiea's 
ptinters. 

27.  The  General  Assembly's  committee  have  appended  to 
their  aminal  report,  dated  in  May  1833,  a  valuable  statement, 
•Dlitle^I    Kduo>tian»l  Statistics  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,'' 
compiled  from  parochial  fetoiDS.   From  this  source  we  derive 
the  following  analytical  results  whieh  hold  good  to  this  day,  at 
the  AsMmbly  has  not  published  any  additional  report  on  this 
iqbject  since  1833,  and  tha  state  of  the  Highlands  since  thao  is 
aoi  much  changed,  except  raoentlj  by  tha  schools  of  tha  Frea 
Church,  the  statistics  of  which  are  as  yet  unknown 
la  the  Synods  of  Argyle  ;  two  Presbyteries  iaAbardaen  (Aiford 
and  Kincardine  O'Neil) ;  the  Synods  of  Moray,  Ross,  Sathar- 
landy  and  Caithness  ;  Glmalg,  Orkney,  and  Zetland  :  compra- 
hduting  230  parishes,  and  a  popnlaiioiiy  by  tha  QovaramaQt 
GaBfW  of  1831,  cif  60^^* 
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The  numlxir  of  schools,  not  including  Sabbath  and  week-day 
evening  schools,  and  of  scholars  were,  of — 

Schools.  Schtdara. 

Parochial  schools,          ....        273  14,202 

Schools  supported  by  societies,  .  .  315  18,085 
Schools  endowed,  or  partially  so,  or  supported 

by  subscription,  .  .  .  .  137  6,314 
Schools  on  teachers'  own  adventure,  without 

salary,                                                   372  13,728 


1097  52,32y 

Besides  418  Sabbath  schools,  20  week-day  evening  schools, 
and  about  80  schools  of  industry  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge. 

Pupils  learning  mathematics  in  all  the  schools  amounted 

Learning  Latin  in  all  the  schools  ....  1,536 
Numl>er  of  persons  of  all  ages  above  6  years  unable  to 

read  in  Gaelic  or  English  .....  83,396 
Numl>er  of  persons  betwixt  6  and  20  years  of  age  unable 

to  read  in  either  language  ....  28,073 

It  is  remarkable  that  Shetland  bears  the  palm  in  point  of 
universality  of  elementary  instruction,  there  being,  out  of  a  po- 
pulation of  29,392,  only  107  of  all  ages  above  6  years,  and  28 
betwixt  6  and  20  years  of  age,  imable  to  read.  In  the  synod  of 
Glenelg,  of  a  population  of  91,584,  the  numbers  thus  ignorant 
are  respectively  43,799,  and  10,433.  "  There  are,  in  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Mull,  8104  above  Q  years  of  age  untaught  to  read,  in 
a  population  of  24,113  of  all  ages  ;  in  the  Presbytery  of  Uist 
there  are  10,831  in  a  population  of  17,4iK) ;  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Loch  Carron,  10,778  in  a  population  of  21,350  ;  in  the  single 
parish  of  Loch  Broom,  in  a  population  of  4615,  not  more  than 
1000  appear  to  have  been  taught  to  read  ;  in  South  Uist,  the 
number  of  the  untaught  is  4334  in  a  population  of  6890  f'  and 
in  Barra  and  adjoining  isles,  1097  out  of  1597. 

The  returns  made  to  the  General  Assembly's  committee  are 
to  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  a  very  near  a]>])roximation  to  the 
precise  extent  of  educational  destitution  in  the  Highlands  ;  and 
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thev  thow  that  no  less  than  S3,397  of  all  ages  alx)vc  r>  years  of 
4tge,  an  J  2>*,073  l:>etwixt  (I  and  '2i>  years  of  age,  were  then  unable 
t/>  re:iHi  ;  itud  no  vcrj-  material  variation  has  since  taken  place. 
It  ixiU>t  l>e  observed,  too,  that,  of  those  \sh«"  have  been  taught 
to  rcail,  uiaiiV  have  l>een  but  indifferently  instructed  ;  a  large 
proportion,  also,  r-.iu  re^  merely  in  the  Gaelic  language,  an  at- 
tainment neceNsanly  of  comparatively  circumscribed  utility. 
Liule  xiiore  than  merely  elementary  tuition  i^  attempted  in  any 
of  the  schools  ;  and  even  as  to  writing  and  arithmetic,  a  much 
greater  degree  of  ignorance  prevails  than  of  the  art  of  reading  ; 
il  I -cinir  computed  that  those  who  have  not  l>een  taught  to  writ« 
are  in  a  triple  ratio  to  the  ninnlK  r  who  c;iini"t  rciid.  This  we 
apprehend  to  arise,  not  mucii  from  neglect  of  this  branch 
^hen  at  jK-hool,  as  in  not  l»eing  able  to  f»rosecute  it  till  such  a 
satis^factory  degree  of  progress  be  made  as  to  induce  its  con- 
tinued practice,  and  from  inability  to  purchase  \s li ting-mate- 
rial";. In  .Arran,  17  are  r«.'jM-L'^t'ntc'l  as  unaMe  i'>  wr'iie  for  1 
iinabie  to  read  ;  and  it  is  believed  the  '^anic  ]»ro|,<.T  lion  exists  in 
( Orkney  and  Shetland  In  the  Rynod  ot  Gienelg  there  were  only 
^  studying  iiKitliumatics,  out  of  attending  school  ;  but  the 
Latin  scholar-  preserve  nearly  a  fair  avemiie  to  the  rest  of  the 
Highlands,  Inking  l^l  in  number.  To  capjicitate  for  perusing 
the  Images  of  divine  truth  is,  however,  a  distinguii^hing  aim  of 
ail  iiighland  Schools.  It  is  an  affecting  ]>eculiarity  that  the 
order  of  nature  is,  to  a  grejit  extent,  reversed  in  our  mountain 
glen-  :  the  adult  being  very  frequently  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  yoimg  for  access  to  scriptural  knowledge.  Several 
Highland  parishes  are  so  extensive  as  from  forty  to  sixty  miles 
ia  extrame  length,  and  twenty  to  thirty  in  extreme  breadth,  and 
mukj  are  not  mudi  smaller.  It  is  thuai  out  of  the  power  of  a 
grmi  part  of  the  popuhiiuni  to  attend  the  public  services  of  the 
duDch,  while  the  motmtainous  cbmctar  of  the  country  in- 
creases the  difficulties  of  interomnse.  The  capacity  of  reading 
is  thus  oi  the  man  vilil  oonsequence,  and  schools  in  remote  dis- 
tricts axe  signal  blessings,  the  teacher  in  numerous  instances 
hjoomfng  a  sort  of  paslor  or  missionary  to  the  inhabitants. 
Many  other  ciicvnistances  in  the  lot  of  Highlanders  strengthen 
ihmx  claims  for  a  geneial  extension  to  them  of  the  blessings  of 
education,  by  tlieir  moie  favoured  countrymen  throughout  the 
kingdom.  To  the  rest  of  the  commnnity  they  must  look  for 
the  means  of  aUeriating  the  disadTantages  they  labour  under ; 
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for  of  themselves  it  may  be  said,  thdr  poverty,  and  not  their 
will,  consents.**  The  Assembly's  committee  had  got  returns  of 
217  stations  for  additional  schools,  where  an  average  of  peihapa 
60  scholars,  or  about  13,000,  might  be  expected  to  attend.  For 
the  more  scattered  15,000  remaining  of  the  28,000  from  6  to  2<> 
years  of  age  unprovided  with  means  of  instruction,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  1(>7  ambulatory  schools,  to  itinerate  Iwtween  3  dif- 
ferent stations,  might  suffice.  For  the  support  "f  these  384 
adtiitional  schools,  the  re*|ui>itc  expense  is  esiiuiated  at  £B7(K> 
per  iuiniini. 

In  some  of  the  towns,  as  Inverness,  Tuiii,  ;iad  Furtrose, 
chartered  academies  have  for  a  considerahle  time  been  founded  ; 
and  they  possess  numerous  private  seminaries.  Well  endowed 
educiitional  establishmeuts  exist  in  the  neighbouring  coast  towni», 
Nairn,  Foncs,  and  Elgin. 

28.  There  are  no  newspapers  pnlilislied,  or  j^rinting  pre«tses. 
within  the  precise  confines  of  the  Highhuids.  excej)t  at  Inver- 
ness!, where  tliero  are  three  weekly  papers,  and  one  now  at  Ding- 
wall ;  and  Caithness  also  l>oasts  a  John-o'-Groat  JoumaL 

The  English  works  translated  huo  (Jaelic  are  chiefly  Theo- 
logical. Original  (Jaelic  prmlnctions  are  almost  wholly  of  a 
metrical  chiuacter  :  of  other  literature  there  exist  hardly  any 
compositions.  It  appears,  however,  by  a  curious  catalogue  of 
Gaelic  books  (Hibliotheca  Scoto-Ccltica),  published  some  yeara 
ago  by  John  Reid  of  Glasgow,  and  which  contains  a  short  ac- 
count of  each,  that  the  nundter  of  printed  works  in  the  Gaelic 
language  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined. 

Scvend  Gaelic  dictionaries  have  issued  from  the  press  within 
the  last  dozen  years.  Previously,  the  only  work  of  the  latter 
description  in  existence,  excepting  Shaw's  Vocabulary,  and 
M'l>o?iald*8  Gaelic  and  English  Vocabulary,  both  old  works  and 
little  known,  was  Mac&rlane^s  Vocabulary,  first  published  in 
Glasgow  about  thirty  years  ago.  In  1828,  the  Highland  So- 
ciety of  Sootlaad  brought  out  a  large  dictionary,  in  two  thick 
quarto  vohimes,  containing  a  translation  of  Gaelic  words  into 
both  English  and  latin,  and  vice  versa.  This  valuable  compi- 
lation was  prepared  for  the  society,  princi])ally  by  the  late  Mr, 
Maclachlan  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  Rev.  i>r.  Macintosh  Maekay, 
formerly  of  Laggan,  and  now  of  Dunoon*  About  the  same  time, 
the  Bev.  Dr*  Madeod  of  Oampsio,  now  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr. 
Dewar  of  Glasgow,  now  of  Aberdeen,  commenced,  in  nimiben, 
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a  Gaelic  cUctionary.  now  completed,  in  one  large  octavo  volume. 
Anotlier  quarto  publication,  of  the  same  kiml,  has  also  since 
been  edited  by  Mr.  Armstrong  of  London.  A  pocket  |>ronouuc- 
ing  edition  bad  likewise  a]»peared,  by  Mr.  Macalpine,  parish 
sehoolmast^  in  Islay,  to  which  is  attached  a  Gaelic  Graniiiiar. 
Tbc  onlv  Oaelic  Grammer  had  Inxn  an  old  one  by  Shaw,  till 
about  iLaty-tive  years  ago,  when  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart  of 
I>ingv,all,  afterwards  of  Canongate,  brought  one  out',  which  is 
rather  philosophical  than  practioBd,  and  has,  i>elieve^  several 
defects.  A  useful  spell  in  g-l>ook  has  V>cen  puMisbed  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Propaija ting  Christian  Knowledge;  there  is  likewise 
Curries'  Principles  of  Gaelic  Graiixmar  ;  and  a  Primer,  m\d  also 
a  Gnimraar  by  Mr.  James  Munro,  paii.^h  .sc!i<n  Imaster  of  Kil- 
manivaig.  But  "vse  i»clieNe  the  aid  of  a  teacher  is  almost  iinli-- 
p<!n.sa)«le  to  a  student  of  the  laniruage,  and  that  to  throw  one  s 
33^lf  in  the  way  f^f  f>ml  intercourse  with  other'^  im  the  most  ap- 
proved motle  01  hrc;^kiiig  ground.  Mr.  Munro  has  [•u])li>hcd  a 
collection  of  Gaelic  poems  and  songs.  His  Gaelic  is  lcliu -rally 
admitted  to  Ixj  peculiarly  pure  ;  and  we  understand  an  applica- 
tion was  at  one  time  made  for  the  institutioTi  of  a  Gaelic  Poet 
Laureates  hip,  representative  of  the  hards  oi  oM.  ;ind  to  have  that 
honour  conferred  in  the  first  instance  on  him.  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  while  in  Wales,  with  a  population  of  70(i,(HK), 
I  here  should  l  >e  no  less  than  17  periodicals,  of  various  kinds,  in 
the  WeUh  hmguage,  the  Highlands  of  iScotlaud  possess  no  such 
appmjtriate  work,  in  l^^!),  a  monthly  sixpenny  miscellany, 
allied  the  Gaelic  Mesgenger,"  was  set  on  foot,  edited  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Macleod  already  mentioned.  It  had  a  considmbie 
dmilation  at  first,  but  did  not  survive  above  two  years. 

2^.  Hiddand  music,  we  need  hardly  remark,  is  highly  es- 
teemed, alike  for  its  tenderness,  simplicity,  and  sprightliness. 
The  native  melodies— of  which  the  best  collection  is  that  edited 

Captain  Simon  Fntor,  and  published  in  1B16 — and  the 
nmei  called  itiathapflf^  and  reelsy  will  ever  be  admired,  and 
avD  now  again  regaining  farour  in  the  higher  circles.  The 
national  initmmfln^  hewever,  ie  the  great  and  imposing  High- 
knd  bagpipe ;  a  pipe  of  such  power,  in  point  of  loudness, 
from  the  size  of  the  chanter, — being  peculiar  to  the  Scottish 
Highlands.  Itn  tones  are  bold,  full,  clear,  and  spirit-Btirring ; 
bait  thor  gradation  is  imper&et,  and  often  dissonant,  and  it  is 
nssfmfliHj  an  ont-oMoor  and  warlike  instnuncnt.  The  appro- 
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priate  music  of  the  bagpipe  is  the  pibrodi,  a  wOd  and  imgalar 

composition,  alternating  from  a  slow  and  measured  cadence  to 
the  most  impetuous  rapidity  and  deafening  shrillness.  These 
pieces  generally  either  ])ear  allusion  to  the  battle-field,  or  are 
lamentations  for  the  dead.  Pipers  still  form  a  part  of  tlie  esta- 
blishment of  a  chicftaiu,  and  are  the  living  t  i  presentativos  of 
the  bards  <>f  the  olden  time.  Iliirhland  songs  are  lull  of  poetic 
feeling,  and  the  Gaelic  language  is  highly  figurative  and  ex- 
pressive. The  violin  is,  and  a}*parently  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
at  least  has  l>een,  common  in  the  Highlands.  The  harp  has  now 
totally  disappciired  ;  nor,  thoiinrh  at  a  distant  period  not  un- 
known, doe«  it  seem  ever  to  ha\e  l>een  in  general  use. 

30.  The  Highlanders  arc  now  u  <iuiLt  and  peaceable  people, 
of  warm  and  kindly  affections,  and  hospitJihle  character :  they 
are,  happily,  strangers  to  many  of  the  vices  of  more  refined 
statc*^  of  society.  <Jreat  changes  have  taken  place  in  k  uard  to 
the  superstitious  notions  loinierly  so  prevalent,  and  the  extra- 
vagant and  ostentatious  entertainments  common,  till  a  recent 
period,  at  marriages  and  funerals.  TIkj  tii;iss  of  the  people  are, 
however,  far  l)ehind  in  the  habits  which  djstmguish  advanced 
states  of  society  ;  hut  they  are  gradually  improving.  They  are 
su))jccted  to  gre<it  privation.s,  and  are,  tb»^refore,  entitknl  to  in- 
dulgent consideration  and  sympathy  ;  a.s,  from  their  remarkable 
contentedness  and  patient  endurance  of  penury  and  its  attendant 
ills,  they  justly  merit  respect.  The  population  has  increased 
considerably  of  late  years,  while  the  sheep  system  gives  them 
"no  room"  to  spread  over  and  cultivate  the  land  ;  and  hence 
they  are  crowded  into  towni  and  villages,  where  it  is  too  oft^ 
extremely  difficult  for  the  poor  Uighlandera  to  siutaiii  their 
wretched  pauperised  existence. 

Among  the  causes  which  chiefly  retard  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  Highlanders,  are  also  chiefly  to  be  enomerated 
the  Yaat  extent  of  entailed  land,  and  the  difficulty  to  penoDB  of 
moderate  incomes  heing  able  to  purchase  small  impioTeable 
estates,  or  of  even  getting  a  residence^  except  to  rent^  or 
payment  of  a  large  yearly  feu-duty.  A  system  of  conveyancing, 
still  needlessly  cumbersome,  also  prevails^  whereby  (especially 
in  towns  and  villages)  the  expense  of  securities  and  tiansfen 
of  property  is  very  oppressive  ;  and,  above  all,  the  difference  of 
laagmige,  and  the  defective  education  of  the  poor  Hi^^iliader, 
operate  against  him  in  pushmg  his  way  among  stmngers ;  whiles 
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mft  home,  the  winn  feelings  of  mutual  attachment  and  respect 
which  fonncdrlj  united  the  chief  and  his  danBmeu  into  one 
funilj,  httog  now  hroken,  thete  is,  in  many  cases,  but  little 
conmitnication  or  interchange  of  fiiendly  offices  between  the 
pvofrietor  (too  often  an  absent  one)  and  his  tenants  and  cottars. 


NM» — ^In  addition  to  our  observations  on  the  fisheries  (14), 
wa  may  add  that^  for  the  Ust  twenty  years,  an  annual  sum  of 
jSSSOO  haa  been  expended  by  the  Board  of  Fisheries  in  the 
coBstmcdon  of  pien  and  other  works  for  the  protection  of  the 
fiiheriee  on  the  Scottish  coasts,  along  with  from  ^1(HK>  to 
£\ilOO  of  local  contributions  required  in  each  case. 


c  S 
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SECTION  II. 

APFKOACHK^  TO  AND  TRAVELLINQ  IN  THE  HIOHLANDa,  ]UUHLAN1> 
EOAi>S,  COACUES,  INNS,  8TEAM  NAYIGATION,  ETC. 

Approaches  to  cither  iide  of  the  Island,  para;;riph  1.— District  Roads  and  Statute 
Ltboiir,  2  — M  ilitary  K'uuls.  .S.— rarhaim-n'-'iry  Roads,  4. — Rej'airot  Pulilic  Koatls, 
'Trevellmg  in  lilt  LisUtecnth  Century.  6.-^Public  CoftdiM,  7.— lliglilund  luns. 
8.— Stem  KaviiratioD,  9.— PoitiDg.  8tc.,  lO.'Oatljiie  of  the  more  interciting 
Bootee,  I).— Eipenie  of  TnTdling,  IS. 

Approaches  to  the  Hiffklande, 

1.  The  main  approaches  to  the  Highlands  from  the  south,  are, 
Lst,  By  steam  from  London  or  Leith  to  Invemess^  by  the  Moraj 
Firth,  at  any  of  the  ports  on  which  the  traveUer  can  stop  and 
penetrate  into  the  ^^boweU  of  the  land/'  in  any  direction  he 
pleases.  2d,  By  the  con^t  road  from  Aberdeen,  through  £lgin 
and  Nairn  shires.  3d,  By  the  great  Highland  road  across  the 
Ommpians  from  Perth,  by  A  thole  and  Badenoch  to  Inverness, 
and  by  branches  from  Dalwhinnie  and  Kingussie  to  Fort-Wil* 
liam.  4th»  Nearly  parallel  to  this  road,  but  more  to  the  east,  a 
new  line  of  communication  has  been  projected  from  Dunkeld  or 
Dimdee  by  Braemar,  to  Orantown  in  Strathspey,  and  thence  to 
Forres  or  Elgin  ;  but  though  already  partially  made,  this  route 
has  not  yet  been  completed.  5thy  The  roads  leading  north-west 
from  the  lakes  of  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton  shires,  which 
ail  either  join  between  Loch  Taj  and  Glencoe,  and  thence  de- 
scend through  that  romantic  gorge,  to  the  Linnhe  Loch ;  or 
which,  passing  more  westerly  into  Axgyleshire,  skirt  the  sirks 
of  Loch  Awe,  and,  from  its  eastern  extremity,  descend  along  the 
flanks  of  Ben  Cruachan  by  Loch  Etive  to  Oban  and  Fort-Wil- 
liam. 6th,  The  great  western  approach  steam  from  Glasgow, 
by  the  Orinan  and  Caledonian  Canals ;  and  7th,  The  steamers 
from  Glasgow  and  Oban  to  Staffa  and  lona,  and  to  Skye  and 
Stomoway  in  the  outer  Hebrides,  which  perform  the  voyage 
twice  a-week  in  summer,  and  once  a  fortnight  in  winter ;  and  to 
which  may  be  added  the  occasional  steamers  which  now  and 
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ihflB  tftke  Mftml  plmtm  trips  to  St.  Kilda  and  other  more 
noiote  iaiaiidfl. 

On  tho  €Attan  ooast^  a  spkndid  mail-eoadi  road  prooeed« 
along  the  ihoie  tiorthingd  from  In wne—  to  Tkuwo  in  Ciii  thne<a . 
Bcjond  Arisaig,  on  the  wottem  ooast  of  luTmooMhixo^  how* 
am,  it  ia  impooiiblo  for  the  traveUer  as  yet  to  penetrate  hy 
land,  without  mtemiption,  to  the  extreme  oorth*weBt  point  of 
Snthiriandtlure.  Nor  is  thm  moeh  likelihood  of  a  oontinuous 
Una  of  road  Meg  projected  along  this  part  of  that  coast  Be- 
•adei  the  namerans  ferriet  to  he  croned,  there  axe  no  road* 
except  ^Mtpaths,  or  at  best  bridle  or  rather  bfmh-neek  road», 
thiongh  the  rough  districts  of  Morar,  Knoydart,  and  Qleneig, 
in  Inraness.  A  carnage  road  from  the  head  of  Loch  Toiridon 
hj  Kinlochewe,  and  thence  down  the  west  ride  of  Loch  Maree 
to  Fooiewe^  has  latelj  been  and  another  commenced 

from  Poolewe  hj  Loch  Ominoid  and  IKmdomdd  to  Loch  Broom, 
and  one  is  projected  from  fihSeldaig  along  Loeh  Tonidon,  which 
wonld  aUbfd  a  contannqfos  coast  communication  tnm  Shiel 
House  to  UUapooI ;  but  from  Ullapool  through  the  district  of 
OoigMh  to  Loch  Inver,  in  Sutherbindshire,  there  is  as  yet  no 
poMic  road,  and  only  a  yeiy  rough  one  across  the  country  to 
B<Hiar  Bridge.  Some  of  these  districts  in  which  the  communi- 
cation  is  thus  ciU  of,  are  so  exceedingly  rough  and  inaccessible 
—so  remote  and  so  thinly  peopled,  that  public  money  has  not 
hitherto  been  laid  out  on  them  ;  but  the  proprietors  and  their 
tenauts  are  exertinj^:  themselves  to  form  what  arc  styled  distnct 
rouU  through  thorn.  Between  the  eastern  and  westcni  coasts, 
excellent  lines  of  communication  extend  fmni  Inverness  to  Fort- 
Will  i;iin,  and  bnmchinir  from  this  line  fruni  Invcmioriston  to 
Kiiitail  und  SVye,  lium  Invergarry  to  Loch  Houm,  and  from 
Fort  iiiiiini  to  Skye  ;  again  from  Dingwall  to  Skye,  and  round 
by  Loch  Buich  on  the  mainland  to  the  Invcrmoriston  road  ; 
from  Golspie  and  Bonar  Bridge  to  Tongue  and  Cape  Wrath^  and 
jt)«nd  the  west  and  north-east  coast  of  Sutherlandshire.  To  the 
N)uth,  again,  Perthshire  is  intersecte  1  l  y  cross  lines  of  commu- 
nication along  Loch  Tay  and  Loch  Earn  ;  but  between  these 
and  the  Oreat  Glen,  the  country  is  one  pathless  waste,  '*  by 
shepherd-  <  tjIv  trod."  It  will  be  prudent  in  the  traveller  to 
jiKirk  tfie  jHirtion^  of  the  wejit  coast  alonpf  which  he  caiirmt 
IriiiL^  liis  own  conveyance,  or  trust  to  any  being  procured  in  the 
country. 
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With  these  general  remarks,  which  we  know  that  itrangert 
will  1)0  the  IxJtter  of  kei^ping  in  view,  we  proceed  now  to  a  short 
historical  sketch  of  the  Roads,  modes  of  ConTeyance,  Inns,  &c., 
to  which,  if  our  readers  will  refer  occasionally  in  their  journeys, 
they  will  find  that  they  have  enabled  us  to  avoid  much  repeti- 
tion and  detail  in  our  8\ihsequent  chapters.  Indeed,  the  progress 
of  iiu})rovement  in  the  Highlands  has  been  so  de|>endent  on 
their  bein;z  made  accessible  by  roads  (for  previously  even  large 
armies  could  not  penetrate  them  except  by  sea,  or  by  burning 
down  the  native  forests),  that  the  present  state  of  the  countiy 
would  1>e  unintelligible,  except  by  first  glancing  at  such  an 
historical  retrospect. 

2.  By  the  old  acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  it  would 
appear  that  the  legislature  anciently  interested  itself  only  in 
looking  after  the  highways  immediately  contiguous  to  market 
towns,  and  such  as  led  to  the  parish  churches,  and  scarcely  any 
thought  seems  to  have  been  employed  on  the  propriety  of  fonn- 
ing  great  public  lines  of  road  through  the  country.  It  is  hence 
not  till  near  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  we  dis- 
cover the  first  genns,  in  the  public  enactments,  of  the  modem 
regulation  of  highways,  bridges,  and  femes.  Several  excellent 
statutes  were  then  passed,  constituting  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  Commissioners  of  Supply  existing  in  each  county 
for  assessing  the  land-tax,  trustees  or  guardians  of  the  highways, 
and  vesting  them  with  ample  powers  for  their  regulation  wid 
improvement.  Th^  are  in  particular  authoriaed  to  call  out 
annually  all  agricultural  tenants,  with  their  cottars  and  ser- 
vants, and  almost  all  other  male  persons,  to  perform  six  days' 
work,  with  their  horses,  carts,  or  sleds,  and  ]iroper  tools,  for 
upholding  the  highways  ;  the  l^;al  breadth  of  which  is  twenty 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  ditdi  on  either  side.  Power  also  was 
given  to  the  justices,  acting  as  road  trustees,  to  make  bridges, 
regulate  public  fisrries,  alter  the  direction  of  the  roads,  and  shut 
up  useless  ones.  Subsequent  enactments  have  enabled  the  dif-* 
ferent  counties  to  convert  the  penonal  services  re<juired  firom 
the  tenants  into  small  sums  of  money,  payable  annually.  In 
common  with  almoet  all  other  male  persons,  they  are  subject  to 
a  small  direct  contribution,  or  capitation  tax,  and  were  liable  in  a 
further  sum,  proportioned  to  their  rents,  in  lieu  of  their  horses 
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and  ayrts,  aad  payaU«  to  thdr  kuMllarda,  who  tare  WMMed  to 
double  or  triplo  tlie  amonnt.  Under  these  etatates  almoet  aU 
the  district  or  oross  roade  of  the  eountrj  aie  now  maintained  ; 
bat  while  each  shive  hae  a  local  load  act  of  its  own,  they  are 
all  sabject  to  the  regulations  of  a  public  one  for  the  co&Terrion 
of  statute  serrice  into  money,"  passed  on  the  Slst  July  1845. 

3.  In  the  south  of  Scotland,  even  at  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  tolembly  good  roads  were  made  in  Tirtue  of  the  old 
laws  ;  but  it  is  questionablo  whether  the  gentry  in  the  High- 
fattids  ever  araaled  themselTes  in  the  slightest  degree,  till  after 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  of  the  powers  thereby  put  into  their  hands 
for  opening  up  their  wild  and  inaccessible  estates.   During  the 
pnrious  rebellioa  of  1715,  howerer,  the  expediency  of  rendering 
accessible  the  fiwtnesses  of  the  North,  became  apparent  to 
govenime&t,  as  a  measure  of  national  police.    The  royal  troops 
were,  at  that  time^  unable  to  penetrate  b^ond  Blair  in  Athole  ; 
but  before  1790,  serend  great  lines  of  road  were  commenced  by 
the  labours  of  the  soldiery,  which  were  finished  in  six  or  eight 
years  afterwards  ;  namely,  from  Callander,  near  Stirling,  to  Tyn- 
drum,  and  from  Lu.<»s,  on  Loch  Lomond  side,  both  by  the  head 
of  that  lake,  and  by  Inverary,  to  the  same  point,  and  thence  to 
Fort-William  by  Glencoe,  and  from  Fort-William  through  the 
Great  Glen  to  Fort-Qeor<je  ;  from  Crietl'  aiul  from  Dunkeld  to 
Dalnacariloch,  thence  to  Dahvhinnie,  and  from  that  to  Fort-Au- 
fi^-Jtiis  and  to  Inverness,  and  froiu  Cuyar  Anj^rus  l»y  l^racmiur  to 
Fort-Oec>rgc  ,  aii  l,  hc'^ides  these  mam  lines,  there  were  a  few 
(TOSS  roails.    Latterly,  the  total  extent  of  these  military  roadis 
was  alxi'Ut  800  miles  :  they  were  provi^led  vvith  upwards  of  KXK) 
V>rid«res.     Some  j>arts  liein^  suhsequently  abandoned,  or  taken 
under  the  charge  of  the  proprietors  through  whose  estates  the 
roads  proceeded!,  the  length  of  road  re<[uiring  the  ai<l  of  govern- 
ment for  its  repair  vim  reduced,  at  the  close  of  la^t  century,  to 
oftO  miles. 

Those  roads  were  formed  V»y  j»arties  of  soldiers,  who  during 
the  Working  season  received  a  small  increase  of  pay  :  each  party 
was  under  the  direction  of  a  master  mason  and  an  overseer,  who 
had  hi?*  instru.  ti  ns  from  an  office  called  the  hacrjcracre-master 
aud  inspe^  cur  ot  roads  in  North  Britain,  and  wli  >  wa-  directly 
amcnalile  to  the  oommander-in-chief  of  the  forces  for  iScot- 
bud. 

Under  this  system  of  military  charge,  the  roads  had  con- 
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tinued  till  the  year  1799,  and  for  their  fbnnation  and  support 
grants  were  made  by  parliament  of  from  £4(300  to  ;^7000  a-year. 
Doubts  having  been  raised  in  parliament  as  to  the  propriety  of 
continuing  to  support  these  roads  out  of  the  public  purse,  the 
opiniofUB  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  commander-in-diief,  and 
Colonel  Anstnither,  general-inspector,  were  taken  (in  1798)  on 
the  subject.  Both  of  these  officers  admitted  that,  as  military 
roads,  they  had  become  unnecessary ;  but  the  latter,  in  parti- 
cular, contended  that  they  were  of  the  greatest  use  for  civil 
purposes ;  and  that,  if  neglected,  the  Highlanders,  from  the 
progress  they  had  made  in  ciTilisation,  would  soon  relapse  into 
their  former  ignorance  and  slayish  dependence  on  their  chiefs, 
or  would  desert  their  country.  By  them  also,  and  by  the  High- 
land Society,  the  anomaly  was  explained  to  goyeroment  of  a 
country  not  being  able  to  support  its  own  roads  by  the  statute- 
labour  and  by  tolls,  in  consequence  of  the  thinness  of  its  popu- 
lation and  the  small  number  of  travellers  frequenting  it. 

4.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  ministry,  in  1802  and 
1803,  when  they  began  to  attend  to  the  general  improTement 
of  the  Highlands,  resolved  to  continue  the  grants  for  keeping 
the  communication  open  with  the  low  country,  and  of  one  part 
of  the  Highlands  with  another.  Provision  was  further  made 
for  defraying  one  half  of  the  estimated  expense  of  such  addi- 
tional roads  and  bridges  as  might  appear  most  necessary ;  the 
other  half  to  be  defrayed  by  the  proprietors  of  land,  or  other 
persons  who  would  be  benefited  thereby.  By  the  act,  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  insure  the  proper  expenditure  of  the 
puUie  rnimey,  and  the  efficient  and  economical  performance  of 
the  works.  The  Highland  counties  were  prompt  to  the  call  of 
government  in  contributing  their  quota.  The  whole  amount  of 
parliamentary  advances,  including  interest,  has  been  £267,OiH)y 
aiid  the  counties  assessed  themselves  in  about  ;£214,(XX),  towards 
the  construction  ot"  the^e  recent  roa<ls  ;  being  only  liable  for 
half  the  exj)ense  of  niakiuL?  the  roads,  the  expense  of  general 
management  fallinj;  on  the  public.  About  £G(\(XK)  beyond  these 
sums  have  hml  to  be  defrayed  by  individuals  ;  so  that  about 
.£540,000  have  been  e\])cnded  on  the  Highland  parliamentary 
roadh.  The  kn-th  of  new  roads  formed  by  this  joint  fund  has 
been  875  miles,  an<l  iLt  number  of  bridges  of  all  kinds  1117, 
the  whole  of  vsliich  were  completed  in  1820.  W  ith  the  excep- 
tiou  of  148  miles  in  Arg^ic^hac  iuid  i^ute,  the?ie  [>arliameutarjr  * 
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eimiities. 

5.  The  military  roads  had,  mMwlu]«^  omtinued  to  be  kept 
m  repair  mtMj  at  the  public  expense,  at  a  cost  of  from  £4/000 
to  £7000  per  ammm,  and  under  the  charge  of  a  military  super* 
mtouknt  till  1814 ;  when  this  being  considered  too  heavy  a 
harden,  oonaidering  the  large  sums  advancing  for  the  formation 
of  new  roads,  the  grant  for  the  repairs  of  the  military  roads  was 
lednoed,  for  six  yeats^  to  £2SO0,  In  oonsequenoey  a  large  por- 
tion of  dieni  has  been  allowed  to  sink  into  neglect.  The  line 
froaa  Turbety  hy  InTeraiy  and  Tyndnim,  to  Fort-WiUiam,  and 
thenoe  to  Fort-George,  and  that  from  Inyemest  by  Badenoch  to 
the  mnfinfw  of  Perthshire  with  a  portion  of  the  Strathspey 
roads  (in  all  ahont  260  milee),  are  now  alone  attended  to.  Shiee 
1819y  gorenmient  has  allowed  £SO0O  aryear  towards  the  ex* 
pcnae  of  keeping  both  the  military  and  parliamentary  roads  in 
repair ;  the  whole  being  put,  since  1814,  under  the  management 
of  the  conmiisiionen,  and  extending  (indnding  138  miles  of  new 
eovi^  rondo  in  Guthnees)  to  1386  miles.  Their  total  mainten- 
ance  comes  to  about  £11,000  aryear,  of  which  about  Ibmr-iifths 
is  lor  actual  outlay  on  the  roads.  The  counties  haTO  of  late 
years  b^un  to  se^  some  relief  from  the  pressure  of  their  as- 
■eesmmts  by  the  erection  of  tolls  on  the  more  frequ^ited  roads, 
the  proprietors  thereby  shifting  firom  themselTes  on  the  public 
a  considerable  annual  outUy.  Originally  it  was  intended  by 
goTemment,  that,  as  in  Ireland,  the  roads  through  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  should  be  toll  free,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
people. 

It  appears  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  detail  the  minute  dif- 
ferences, in  size  and  construction,  between  the  military  and  the 
new  road>.  The  former  were  narrow,  but  liird  v  })rovided  witli 
parapets  or  drains  ;  the  brid^^cs  were  high  au  l  >teep,  and  the 
roads  were  carried  over  every  inequality  of  surface  in  *is  rectili- 
neal a  direction  as  possible — imperiections,  it  is  needless  to  add, 
not  charg^hle  against  the  parliamentary  roads,  which  are,  in 
preneraJ,  well  engineered.  Many  of  the  old  military  bridges, 
huwcver,  have  stood  the  severest  winter  floods,  in  conse<iuence 
uf  their  an-hes  beinpr  hijjhly  pointed,  few,  and  open,  and  having 
i>  •  I'l  u  ui ks  of  j-toiic  at  I'ither  end.  In  some  instances  the 
r  Al  l  has  been  often  t»wept  away  at  tlieir  extremities,  and  their 
bare  gaunt  masses  left  spanning  a  wide  stream,  appanmtly  for 
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no  useful  purpose.  Besides  the  public  roads,  there  are  nume- 
rous district  roads,  supported  by  the  statute-labour  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded. 

6.  Notwithstanding,  however,  that,  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  communication  between  the  Highlan  ls  and 
Lowlands  was  opened  in  several  directions,  yet  the  inhabitants 
were  extremely  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  easy  and  expeditious  travelling.  For  a  considerable  time 
after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  great  IIigh> 
land  road  by  Badenoch  was  infested  by  gangs  of  desperate  rob- 
bers ;  and  so  unsafe  was  the  mute  across  the  Graiii]>ians,  that 
many  persons  made  their  wills  l>efore  undertaking  a  journey  be- 
yond their  own  neighbourhood.  Qairons,  or  little  Highland 
ponies,  were  then  used  by  gentlemen  as  well  as  by  the  peasan- 
try ;  inns  were  few  and  uncomfortable  ;  and,  even  when  post* 
chaises  were  introduced,  the  expense  of  hiring  one  was  thought 
on  for  weeks,  perhaps  months,  and  arrangements  made  for  di- 
viding it  among  as  many  individuals  as  it  would  contain.  If 
the  harness  and  springs  of  the  vehicle  kept  together,  the  tra- 
vellers were  introduced,  jaded  and  weary,  on  the  evening  of  the 
eighth  day  after  that  on  which  they  had  left  Inverness,  to  the 
High  Street  or  the  Giassmarket  of  Edinburgh. 

Public  Coaches. 

7.  Ko  regular  post  was  established  between  Inverness  and 
Edinburgh  till  after  the  Union ;  and  for  fifty  years  the  letters, 
which  were  brought  only  once  a-week,  were  earned  hy  foot- 
runners.  To  these  succeeded  riding-posts  and  single-seated 
cm.  In  the  year  1806,  the  Caledonian  coach  commenced  run- 
ning between  Inverness  and  Perth,  a  distance  of  115  miles,  and 
the  jouraej  was  performed  in  two  days.  This  undertaking  was 
loolred  on  as  extremely  haiardous  to  the  parties  concerned  in  it ; 
and  was,  in  &ct,  given  up  by  all  but  one  individual  (the  late 
Mr,  Peter  Anderson,  solicitor  in  Inverness),  who  for  a  long 
period  conducted  it  solely  at  his  own  risk.  This  road  is  now 
travelled  either  way,  every  day,  in  about  fourteen  hours,  by  a 
mail  coach ;  while  in  summer,  one  or  two  other  daily  coaches 
ate  put  on  the  road. 

In  the  year  1811,  a  mail  diligence,  drawn  by  two  horses, 
was  established  between  Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  a  road  on 
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which  there  m  ftt  present  thm  dailj  fooi^hone  ooatfshes,  the 
Mail,  Defiance,  and  Star. 

TariooB  aUempts  were  made,  at.  diffiannt  times,  to  extend 
the  eoaeiiing  system  to  Tain  and  the  norths  towns,  bat  with- 
out siicoess,  till  the  year  1818  ;  when  a  mail  diligence^  diawB 
bj  two  hmes,  and  under  a  special  contract  with  government, 
waa  establtsfafld  between  Inverness  and  Thurso,  and  which  has 
been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  districts  through  which  it 
passes.  The  conductors  of  this  coach  have  handsome  allow- 
ances for  canjing  the  letters,  and  thej  are  exeinpted  from  the 
ntnal  coach  duty.  It  is  now  driven  as  &r  as  Tain  with  four 
hfliaesi  to  whkh  pbee  also  another  daUy  four-hone  coach  gene- 
tally  urns  m  sammeri  and  a  third  from  InTemess  to  Strath- 
pefcr.  For  several  summers  an  enterprising  company  has  run 
a  laiga  daily  foor^horse  coach  (called  the  Bieadalbane)  all  the  , 
way  from  Okagow  by  Lochlomond,  Glencoe,  and  William^ 
to  InTemess^  along  a  route  unequalled  perhaps  in  Europe  for 
the  variety  and  magnifiocnce  of  ita  sceneiy.  The  journey  was 
performed  in  two  days.  Another  coach  by  the  same  route,  so 
fitf ,  runs  to  Oban,  dimgiiig  at  ^^ndrum. 

The  otfaor  HIgUand  districts  are  now  also  pretty  well  ao- 
eommodated.  There  is  a  coach  rumnng  from  Dunkeld,  by  Eil- 
iin,  to  Loch  Lomond ;  and  soother  from  Obsn  to  InTerary  and  to 
IQstbet  on  Loch  Lomood,  by  Glencroe ;  also  one  from  IDaveraiy 
to  Loch  Goilhead ;  several  between  Stilling  and  the  Trosachs ; 
one  from  the  bndge  of  Cair  through  Strathspey  to  Blgin  and 
Fochabers ;  and  in  the  extreme  norths  a  ooach  from  Thurso  to 
Tongue^  on  Mendaysy  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  reiuming  the 
ntmsediftte  days.  Besides  these^  we  may  mention  the  open 
mail-gigs,  which  run  three  times  anweek  between  Dingwall  and 
Dmnregan  iu  Skye,  and  proceed  twice  arweek  (on  Mondays  and 
Thuxaday§)  from  Golspie  both  to  Tongue  and  Assynt,  and  re- 
turn on  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Bach  <^  these  convey- 
ances  accommodates  three  passengers.  In  the  south,  a  mail' 
phaeton  runs  daily  between  Punkeld  and  Taymouth,  sad  between 
Pitlecfarie  and  Bannoch,  on  Monday  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
and  varions  public  conveyances  cany  crowds  of  passengers  to 
and  from  Firth  and  Bhdr  Athole. 
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Railway, 

These  are  truly  the  links  and  chains  hy  which  the  distant 
provinces  of  a  ^rciit  empire  like  ours  are  compactly  united 
together,  and  brought  near  to  the  capital  and  great  market 
towns,  whether  for  commercial  intercourse  in  times  of  peace,  or 
for  safety  and  mutual  protection  in  war.  It  is  impossible  at 
present  to  say  of  what  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
the  remote  districts  of  Scotland  may  l>e  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, or  how  requisite  it  may  yet  be  for  goTemment  to  have  the 
means  of  speedily  concent m ting  troops  on  our  northern  shores. 
But  from  the  depressed  state  of  the  railway  interests  it  is  obvi* 
ous  that,  if  this  mode  of  completing  the  communication  between 
the  Highlands  and  the  south  is  earned  through,  it  must  be  after 
the  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  railways  has  been 
'  greatly  reduced,  and  most  probably  not  without  assistance  from 
goyemment. 

In  the  year  1846,  two  opposing  companies  started  railway 
schemes,  one  to  connect  Inverness  coaatirays^  through  Elgin 
and  Aberdeen  shires,  with  the  series  of  railways  then  in  pro- 
gress along  the  eastern  counties  of  Scotland  ;  while  the  other 
proposed  to  carry  a  through  line,  67  miles  shorter,  by  the 
great  valleys  of  Strathspey,  Badenoch,  and  Athole,  direct  to 
Perth,  and  based  on  the  north  by  a  railway  between  Invemees 
and  Elgin,  which  was  to  communicate  by  short  branches  with 
the  p<vt8  of  the  Moray  Firth.  Such  SMchemes  were  perhaps, 
though  giand  in  conception  and  well  engineered,  premature 
with  reference  to  the  present  cost  of  construction.  The  Aber- 
deen line  (to  be  called  the  Qreat  North  of  Scotland),  had  its  act 
passed,  but  the  works  have  not  yet  been  commenced.  From 
Invemeis  to  the  Spey,  near  Fochabers,  their  construction 
would  not  be  expenaiTe,  as  the  ground  is  throughout  leifd^  and 
compoeed  of  maid  and  gra/vd^  requxring  no  roek  cutting ;  and 
the  traffic  along  this  portion  of  the  line  would  undoubtedly 
be  remuneratiye.  The  eroeaing  of  the  l^y  at  the  point 
selected  (a  short  way  abore  Fochabers),  involTed  most  formid- 
able works,  and  a  tiadvot  en  high  an^es,  of  more  than  a  m«2e 
and  Orhaiy  in  extent.  And  aooordini^y,  it  is  understood  that 
the  projectors  are  to  abandon  this  portion  of  the  sdieme,  and 
at  ^  sacrifice  of  a  detour  of  some  miles  inland,  to  cross  the 
ri?er  Spcy  higher  up  \fy  means  of  a  bridge  thrown  from  the 
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oppoong  rocks  at  Crat^^eSackU^  The  route  thence  to  Aber- 
H&k  is  fifftcticable,  bat  in  manj  parts  steep  enough,  the  ruling 
gndient  being  the  same  in  genenl  as  that  ^vbich  would  have 
oecmiwl  in  ihm  riyal  direct  line  to  Perth.  The  coune  of  this 
latter  line  la  worthy  of  being  farieflj  described.  Inverness  and 
KIgm  were  to  he  its  two  northern  iermimit  and  from  the  Tiei> 
nity  of  Hainiy  ncarlj  half  way  between  these  towns,  the  niMn 
line  mm  to  maoend  akng  the  sloping  ridges  which  bound  Strath- 
naim  on  the  south,  and  was  to  eross  the  rirer  Findhom  at 
Ihilsie  Bridge,  whenoe  it  was  to  skirt  the  base  of  the  Knock  of 
Bne  Moray,  and  passing  through  a  valley  south  of  LoMt^ 
A^rbkj  was  to  rsadi  Strathspey  near  the  Kirk  of  Duthel.  Its 
coQiae  thsDoe  to  the  summit  level  of  the  countiy  in  the  pass  of 
UmioMcter,  was  lemaikably  stiaight^  and  almost  all  along 
jrawdfUaina  and  terruo$9^  and  the  altitude  there  attained  would  « 
be  abmit  14fi0  leet  abore  the  aea^  with  alopes  on  either  aide, 
each  ofahotttsizly  miles  in  length.  The  steepest  gradient  to  be 
oyereome  was  1  in  75  for  a  d^tanoe  of  eight  i^Ues  from  the 
•ummii  on  the  deaeent  into  Athole ;  and  another  ascent  from 
Haim  to  the  river  Findhom,  involved  a  gradient  of  1  in  84  for 
seven  miles,  which  two  acclivities,  it  was  computed,  would  have 
required  an  additional  cost  of  jSSOOO  a-jear  for  extra  engines. 
It  is  bdieved  that  easier  gradients  would  ultimately  have  been 
diacoTered  ;  but  if  not,  evidence  was  given  by  the  most  eminent 
engineers,  that  the  inclinations  referred  to  were  nowise  formid- 
able in  themselves,  and  that  steeper  gradients  were  worked  in 
several  parts  of  the  kinfi^dom,  especially  on  the  Carlisle  and 
Lancaster  line,  and  the  Caledonian  has  a  gradient  precisely 
similar  in  degree  an<l  in  uxtcut.  The  P;irli;iiiientary  committee, 
without  going  iiuo  any  inquiry  as  to  the  tiatiic  evidence, 
r&fused  the  bill,  "  having  arrived  at  this  result  (as  their  deci- 
cision  expressed  it),  on  the  present  state  of  experience  as 

to  the  working  of  severe  gradients  of  considerable  length,  over 
great  altitudes.  nn*i  are  not  to  be  taken  ub  giving  any  opinion 
against  the  formation  of  the  Perth  and  Inverness  line,  should 
the  experience  of  the  working  of  railroads  nuw  in  progres  of 
formation,  or  of  others  of  a  similar  character,  puf»j>nrt  the  prin- 
ciple uj '  -n  which  the  Perth  and  Inverness  is  proposed  to  be 
constructed.  Neither  is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee  in 
any  way  to  prejudice  the  questiun,  whether,  even  if  a  line  be 
constructed  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness,  the  mrt^iem  counties 
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of  Scotland  are  noe  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  second  line  from 
Perth  to  Invemeee,^*  As  railwaj  Bpeculations  hare  since  tuinad 
out,  this  decision  was  probably  a  fortunate  one  for  the  share^ 
holders ;  but  the  reasoning  of  it  is  important,  and  should  still 
he  kept  in  view  with  reference  to  the  future  dealings  of  govern- 
ment  for  developing  the  resources,  and  completing  the  defences 
of  the  kingdom. 

With  regard  to  traffic,  the  promoters  of  the  direct  line  to 
Perth  annotmoed  that  thej  were  prepared  to  prove,  that,  taking 
as  a  basis  for  calculation  the  great  nimiber  of  persons  who  for 
business  or  pleasure  at  present  pass  through  the  Highland 
counties  cverj  summer  and  autumn,  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  there  would  )>e  from  4r),()(M)  to  5(),(XK)  through  passengers 
by  the  railway  a  year  ;  thai  about  14(MHX>  sheej>  would  annu- 
ally take  the  rails  at  various  points  ;  from  3(),()0()  to  4(),(MH> 
lean  cattle  ;  ahout  2(H)0  fat  cattle  at  the  least,  and  six  ur  ci^^ht 
times  as  many  fat  sheep  ;  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
merchandise,  now  sent  to  the  Highlands  by  .v^/,  would  arri\  e 
by  rail  in  preference,  while  the  products  of  the  country  uuuld 
be  >ent  south  by  it,  such  as  grain,  timber^*  game,  slates,  and 
building  stones,  and  the  }»roducts  of  the  distillerie?*  ;  and  that 
cOf>/.i  and  l//iit  would  V»e  extensively  ])a!>sed  along  the  line  for 
dnnitjstic  use  and  local  improvement,  and  perhaps  for  ^inrltinj:^ 
the  lead,  iron,  and  copper  ores,  believed  to  l>e  exl^ting  ui  many 
])arts  of  the  country.  If  the  data  on  which  those  calculations 
were  founded  were  at  all  correct,  and  thev  were  verr  similar  to 
tbo«5e  adduced  by  the  supporters  of  the  (^ireat  North  of  Rcot- 
land,  and  by  the  South  Aberdeen  Railv,:iy  Oompanv  in  the 
yeJir  1845,  it  would  appear  that  a  direct  r;iiU\,iy  through  the 
centre  of  the  Hi/^hlands,  collecting  the  traffic  from  both  north 
and  south,  and  dispersing  it  at  its  termini,  and  on  all  sides  of 
it  in  its  course,  ought  to  yield  a  gross  amiual  return  of  about 

£l4(),t)U0. 

In  the  year  1847,  the  legislature,  on  the  representations 
chietly  of  the  then  Lord  Advocate,  and  of  Lord  Breadalbanc,  and 
with  the  view  of  giving  employment  to  the  destitute  Highland 
population,  Banctieoed  the  laying  down  of  a  railway  from  Qlas- 
i(ow  to  Dumbarton,  and  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Lomond,  andfirom 
the  further  extremity  of  this  lake  to  Oban.   Only  one  portion 

*  then  m  not  ilurk  of  tktw  «MWoM#or  toes  of  grow  ing  timlwr  aloBy  tbe  bsc, 
snd  flOyOOO  acm  of  iBfrafwUe  Ind. 
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<f  lUi  liBa  ba*  as  jet  b««D  fomMd  (yiz.,  froii  Bowliiig  Bftj,  on 
th«  Oljde,  to  Lock  iMMMid),  whidti  will  gmtljr  impioTe  the 
mmoB  of  eowmaiiiiiailioB,  but  it  is  not  ptohM&  thu  the  rest 
of  the  woriu  will  be  attwpted  for  lereiml  ymn  to  come. 


Inns. 

8.  On  the  Btate  of  the  innB,  that  momentous  topic  to  the 
tniTeller,  it  waj  be  safely  asserted  that  aooommodation,  in  thi» 
particular,  is  now  almost  universally  pretty  good — in  many  in- 
ti«iTi''t^  excellent.  In  the  i^outb  lliglilaads,  where  th-y  arc  all 
well  irc^utQtcd,  the  inn^  arc  commodious,  and  in  every  respect 
well  conducted.  Along  the  line  of  the  public  coach  road  from 
Perth  t  '  Thurso  they  are  generally  roomy  aJid  comfortable  ;  and 
thougii  metrofHilitiLii  elegance  cannot  be  expected,  and  eveii 
moeh  of  lowH  oiLiitry  snugness  is  at  times  avv;iiiung,  yet  the  tra- 
veller will  find  himself  necessitated  to  forego  but  few  of  "the 
comforts  of  the  8aut-market."  On  most  of  the  other  roads  the 
ini  ^  :ire  naturally  on  a  lower  scale.  In  the  Great  Glen,  and 
fr ':n  i'ort-^S'iliiam  to  Stirling,  and  between  Dingwall  and  Por- 
tree. tht*r  rire  generally  of  a  respectable  clans  ;  and  on  all  the 
parlianioiunry  road^.  and  thrcuLrh  most  parts  uf  the  Highlands, 
Mid  even  m  ^utherhin'l^hire,  wliere  now  the  superior  character 
of  maoY  of  the  iTin^-  will  jiL^reoahly  sur|>rise  the  traTeller.  nt 
interrals  of  from  ten  to  fittecn  miles,  there  are,  if  not  lu  ail 
cases  exjictly  failing  under  the  term  inn,  at  least  what  are 
oalle<l,  in  Scotland, />«^ic-/<o*Me*;  buildings  consisting  chietly 
of  two  ^storeys,  slated  and  floored,  and  containing  from  four  to 
oi'jhi.  room'=.  The  latter  are,  perha]"^.  in  some  few  instances, 
rather  scMitiiy  furnished,  and  may  want  carpets  and  bed  cur- 
tains, but  they  are  generally  proTided  with  both  :  and  not 
uafreqaeBtly  the  tourist  will  be  gratified  by  the  imexpected 
mvoir  vivre  he  wiU  meet  with.  Oonsideriiig  the  recent  esta- 
blishment of  these  imu^  and  the  want  of  funiliarity  on  the  part 
«f  the  Highland  peasantry  with  the  more  refined  habits  and 
oawferts  of  the  south,  the  business  of  innlmping  hufuUj  kept 
{■00  with  the  other  imprawnMite  of  the  oountiy.  If  macb  re- 
finement and  elegance  is  not  evefTwhere  to  be  seen,  there  is  at 
least  abundance  of  substantial  commodities :  no  lack  of  bUck- 
£md  mutton  and  poultry,  with  the  addition  of  salmon,  and 
Timas  other  excellent  fish^  on  the  searooasts ;  and, 

r 
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scaxoely  a  bum  but  affords  trout.  The  traTellef  may  every- 
where calculate  on  the  luxuries  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  generally 
loaf-bread  or  biscuits  ; — eggs  and  milk,  with  whisky,  &c.,  al^s  ays 
in  abundance  ;-*^ot  unfrequently  a  good  bottle  of  wine^  in  wif" 
ficiently  remote  localities.  The  wayfarer  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  of  Highland  eagles  Wquetin^  on  his  ikmished 
carcass,  or  of  being  subjected  to  any  pyroligneous  process  in 
chimneyless  hoTels  surcharged  with  peat  reek.^  There  is 
no  fsar  as  to  &ie ;  but  tiie  touiist^s  patience  is  sometimes  not 
a  little  taxed  by  the  tardiness  of  the  attendance,  arising  from 
the  comparatiyely  limited  interoouzse  in  some  directions.  It 
must  also  be  confessed  that,  in  many  of  the  inferior  inns,  there 
is  a  lamentable  inattention  to  cleanliness,  at  least  in  the  stair- 
case and  passage,  and  about  the  doors.  The  rooms,  however, 
are  not  much  to  be  complained  of,  though  a  little  painting  and 
papering  would  greatly  improve  them,  and  care  is  almost  inva- 
riably observed  to  have  the  bedclothes  and  table-linen  imobjec- 
tionable.  Though  we  have  cxi)erienced  very  little  reason  for 
the  precaution,  the  more  inex])erience(l  traveller  may  not  be  the 
worse  of  being  recommeii'lod  to  aLtcud,  at  least  in  the  more  unfre- 
quented roads,  to  have  the  Ivcdclothcs  aired.  W  e  may  add,  that 
the  horne  will  be  as  well  off  as  his  rider  ;  good  stabling  l>ciug 
seldom  wjiiitiiio;.  Neither  neetl  the  Saxon  be  a|»[»rehensive  of 
finding  hiiii.Nclt  at  a  loss  to  make  his  wunts  known,  as  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  individuals  are  not  now  met  with  who  un- 
derstand the  English  language. 

Steam  Namgatiwn, 

Conveyance  by  htcam  has  been  as  signal  in  its  effects  in  our 
northern  localities  as  elsewhere — annihilating  distance,  and 
pouring  a  tide  of  living  energies  through  scenes  heretoiuie  se- 
cluded. Steam  vessels  ply  daily  in  sununer,  and  twice  a-wcck 
all  the  year  to  and  from  Inverness  and  Glasgow,  along  the  ])as- 
sagc  l>etween  the  west  coast  and  islands,  and  through  tlic  ('alc- 
duniaii  Laiwil  and  its  grand  series  of  lakes.  At  each  end  of  the 
Crinan  Canal,  as  also  at  the  west  end  of  the  CaledoTiiaii  Canal, 
the  passengers  and  luggage  are  now  transferred,  and  the  whole 
voyage  is  perfonncd  in  summer  in  less  than  two  days.  The 
boats  hum  Glasgow  reach  Ubau  about  5  P.M.,  and  Fort-A\  illiam 
and  iiannavie  the  same  evening,  and  those  for  Glasgow  arrive 
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at  Bannavie  about  3  p.m.,  and  at  01>an  about  six  o'clock,  re- 
mainuig  tlicrc  fur  the  ni;zht.  In  connexion  with  or  iudepcodciit 
of  these  boats,  others  diverge  from  Oban  between  May  and 
Uctuhtr.  now  daily,  weather  permitting,  lo  Staffa  and  lonu, 
making  the  circuit  uf  the  Island  of  !Mull.  Glencoc  can  also 
be  visited  every  day  from  Ohan,  returning  in  the  eyening,  or  pro- 
ceeding to  Bannavie.  Two  boats  ply  every  week  from  Glasgow 
t4>  Oban  and  Skye,  and  one  every  fortnight  proceeds  as  far  as 
Stoni' way  iii  Lewis.  These  make  the  voyage  round  the  Mull 
I  l  ,Autyre,  calling  at  Port  Askaig.  in  Islay,  as  also  at  Loch 
iD\  er.  in  Sutherlandshire.  In  ami  about  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
steam  boats  are  innumerable  ;  and  steamers  ramify  from  it  in 
all  directions.  Two  .sail  everj^  day  up  and  down  Loch  Lomond, 
which  the  tourist  can  visit  from  and  return  the  same  day  to 
Gla^sgow  :  or  he  may  reach  it  al«o,  or  Edinburgh,  by  the  Tro- 
aachs  and  Siuling,  there  being  a  tiny  steamer  on  Loch  Catrine 
Another  boat  also  forms  a  re^^ular  communication  between  the 
head  of  T/och  Tarbet  and  tlie  Island  of  Islay.  On  the  east 
eoaat,  a  large  steamer  plies  every  alternate  Monday  between 
London  and  Invemes?,  and  ports  in  the  Moray  Firth  ;  niuucr- 
<tii<  -tram  \  coimect  the  metropulis  with  Edinburerh,  Dun- 
dee, M  ritn  se,  and  Aberdeen.  Two  of  the  Leith  and  Aberdeen 
boat.'-  jir  -ceed  weekly  to  Inverness,  leaving  Leith  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  and  Inverness  on  Thiir-^day  night  and  Monday 
morning  ;  and  between  all  these  ]>hiccs  there  are  regular  trad- 
ing smacks.  Of  these  steamers  (  ne  alternately  visits  Aberdeen, 
and  thus  make??  thevoynwein  twenty-funr  hours  nr  Ics*?.  Ano- 
ther steamer  from  Leith  visits  the  ports  on  the  Moray  Firth 
and  rnri<t^  of  Sutherland,  cominL!;  np  too  as  far  as  Invcruess  ; 
while  a  small  steamer  supplies  the  trade  from  Inverness  to  In- 
vergordon,  Findhorn,  and  the  Little  Ferry.  A  steam-boat  now 
likewise  plies  every  week  l^ctween  Leith  and  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Isles'^ — from  Leith  on  Fridays,  and  from  Kirkwall  on 
Tu^days.  The  passage  by  the  London  and  Inverness  boat  is 
performed  in  sixty  to  seventy  hours,  and  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense. Two  regular  sailing  packets  ply  between  Leith  and 
Kirkw&U,  and  one  from  Leith  to  Stromness.  The  communica- 
tion is  thus  once  a  fortnight.  Larger  and  better  ymsoIb  sail 
mUo  oAoe  »  fortnight  UtwMn  Leith  and  Shethund. 
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Posting  J  i&c. 

10.  Beiides  the  public  coaches,  stoam-boftta,  and  packet 
vessels,  traveUers  can,  in  most  of  the  towns  on  the  east  coast 
and  the  southem  boundary  of  the  Highlands,  be  accommodated 
with  post-chaises,  opeu  cars,  aad  four-wheeled  phaetons,  gigs, 
and  riding-horses,  and  with  post-horses  on  the  Highland  road 
from  Inverness  to  Perth.  On  the  west  coast,  common  carts, 
with  a  swing  seat  in  the  centre,  are  much  used  as  substitutes 
for  cars  or  gigs.  There  are  such  kept  for  hire  at  Fort-William, 
Ballachulishy  and  other  neighbouring  places ;  while  at  Oban 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  yehicles  of  various  sorts. 

OiUlim  of  the  more  interesting  Routes. 

11.  It  maj  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  tourist  to  have  an 
outline  given  of  the  most  interesting  routes  through  the  High- 
lands. We  will  suppose  him  at  Inverness,  which  he  may  have 
reached  either  by  steam  from  London  or  Leith,  or  by  the  High- 
land road  from  Perth,  and  in  the  first  instance  not  purposing 
to  go  farther  north,  and  limited  in  time.  The  line  of  the  Qreat 
Olen  to  Fort- William,  and  thence  southwards,  will  be  most 
generally  followed ;  and  we  woidd  reoonmiend  the  traveller, 
should  he  be  journeying,  as  he  most  probably  will,  by  the 
steam-boat,  to  leave  it  at  Oban,  and  proceed  thence  by  coach 
round  the  head  of  Loch  Awe  and  Balmally ;  and  thence  by 
Loch  Lomond  to  Glasgow  or  to  Inverary«  From  Inverury  he 
may  proceed  by  steam  down  Loch  Fyne,  and  through  the  Kyles 
of  Bute,  and  up  the  Firth  of  Clyde  ;  or  by  LochQoilhead,  Loch 
Long,  or  Loch  Bck,  to  Qreenock ;  or  by  Loch  Lomond,  or  the 
Gareloch,  to  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow.  By  the  public  eon- 
veyances  this  distance  from  Inverness  to  Glasgow  occupies  two 
days  in  summer,  and  three  the  rest  of  the  year.  Should  the 
traveller  be  pressed  for  time,  he  should  not  omit  visiting  Loch 
Lomond.  If  able  to  spare  an  additional  day,  let  him  follow 
either  of  the  other  courses  ;  and,  stopping  at  Dumbarton,  from 
thence  proceed  to  that  beautiful  lake,  and  diverge  to  the  Tro- 
sachs  and  Stirling,  from  whence  he  may,  if  bent  on  it,  reach 
Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  the  same  uight.  But  if  he  have  more 
leisure,  there  are  many  objects  to  attract  the  tourist's  attention 
along  the  main  line. 
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Fir«t  in  importance  ;irc  the  islands  of  Staffa  and  lona.  At 
Obstn  l*e  will  remove  iiito  auother  steam-boat,  which  will  con- 
Tev  him  round  Mull,  that  same  day,  to  Stalia  ami  loua,  Tober- 
mory, and  l  ack  to  Ol»an.  Instead  of  returniug  at  once  from 
Tobermory,  tv^o  or  three  days  cannot  be  better  empluyed  than 
in  visiting  Skje,  by  the  steam-boats  which  ply  to  that  idand. 
Next  in  interest  to  Stalia,  the  scientific  traveller  will  perhaps 
l>e  disp«>>*  d  to  risit  the  Parallel  Roads  of  Qlenroy.  This  he 
mnit  acC' -itipli-h  ]»revi*'U^ly  to  leaving  the  Great  Glen,  by  stop- 
ping at  Lcticiiiiiliiy  -  n  Loch  Lochy,  or  at  Fort-William.  The 
former,  or  Spean  Bridge  midway,  is  most  convenient  in  point 
of  distance.  By  a  little  nctive  txi-rtion  they  may  easily  be 
visited,  and  Fort-Williaiu  reached  the  same  night.  The  ascent 
•I'f  Ben  Nevis  is  a  fent  ^vhich  most  people  ieel  an  anxiety  to 
perfonn.  It  will  occupy  one  whuie  day.  Should  circumstances 
permit,  we  would  suggest  the  Vale  of  Killean,  eight  or  nine 
miles  distant  Irom  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  as  well  worthy  of  a  visit 
on  foot  or  horsebac-k,  in  connexion  witli  t  lio  fall  ;  and,  instead 
of  going  throiisjh  with  a  boat,  let  tlic  traveller  cross  the  lake 
lo  Uiquhart,  and  proceed  four  or  five  miles  up  that  glen,  as 
far  a§  Loch  Meiklie.  lleturnina:  to  Dnimnadrochet,  at  the 
mouth  of  Glen  Ur<|uhart,  he  will  proceed  by  the  1  rmlcs  of  Loch 
Ness  to  Invermoriston  ;  or,  landing  first  at  Urquhart,  he  can 
more  conreniently  be  ferried  over  to  Foyers  at  Ruisky,  and 
recross  the  lake  there  again.  A  delightful  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Inyermoriston  up  Glen  Moriston,  and  along  Glen 
Shiel,  to  Loch  Duicb.  From  hence  Skye  can  be  readily  reached. 
Or  the  pedestrian  may  croM  the  hill  to  Looh  Houmhead,  and 
from  that  return  to  Um  Great  Glen  at  Invergany  ;  or  the  tom^ 
iflt,  rolncbg  his  steps  up  Glen  Shiel  toClaaaj^  will  find  a  road 
If^Kng  into  Glen  Garry,  at  Tomandoun.  The  larger  circuit 
from  InyermoriatOD  to  Inyergany  is  about  eighty  miles.  If 
not  disposed  to  make  Uiu  whole  tour,  still  it  will  be  well  to 
ramble  for  fire  or  six  miles  up  Glen  Moriston  and  Glen  Garry. 
Loch  Arkaig  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  A  parliamentary  road 
laadi  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  from  the  Tillage  of  Gorpaoh,  a  dis- 
tanoe  of  nine  miles  i  and  a  bad  ootintry  road  also  eotnmimicates 
batwaen  llighbridf^  and  nnirlochy,  at  the  west  end  of  Loch 
Loehy.  The  traTeiler  will  likewise  find  an  excniaton  of  two 
days  from  Fort-William  or  Corpach  to  Arisaig  well  repay  the 
tnoUe ;  or  in  one  daj  Loeh  Shlel  and  Prince  Charles's  monu- 
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ment  may  be  visited.  Glencoe  and  Loch  Leven  are  every  way 
worthy  of  having  a  day  devoted  to  tlRin  ;  a,nd  the  traveller  curi 
proceed  from  lialhichulish  t^  Oban,  cither  by  water  or  land, 
lie  will  be  highly  gratified  either  way.  Glencoe  is  a  daily  ex- 
cursion now  from  Obau.  Lastly,  the  tourist  may,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  with  the  greatest  convenience,  visit  the  islands 
of  Isla  and  Jura,  Colonsay,  and  Orousay  ;  and  he  can  be  at  no 
loss  in  reaching,  from  any  part  of  the  Clyde,  either  directly  or 
by  a  little  circuit,  the  Island  of  Arran — to  explore  \^hu>e  vvilJ 
and  picturesque  sceTiery  and  remarkable  geological  structure 
will  hv  f«Mind  of  no  ordinary  interest. 

To  perlorni  a  complete  tour  r^t  the  Perth  and  Stirlingshire 
Highlands,  the  traveller  should  proceed  to  Stirling  ;  thence,  if 
his  time  permit,  we  would  reconmiend  him,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing direct  to  Loch  Catrine,  t"  gn  round  by  Crieff  and  Comrie  to 
Locheamhead.  From  that  t  >  (  jLllunder  ^y  Loch  Lubnaig.  This 
circuitous  route  to  Callander  trom  Stirling  is  tifty-two,  the 
direct  road  only  sixteen  miles.  The  Trosachs  and  Loch  Catrine 
can  either  be  seen  in  one  day  from  Stirling  ;  or  the  visitor  may, 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  return  by  Loch  Ard,  Aberfoyle, 
and  other  scenes  celebrated  in  the  novel  of  Rob  Roy.  The  whole 
extent  of  this  excursion,  from  and  back  to  Stirling,  is  serenty- 
four  miles.  Should  it  be  found  impracticable  both  to  go  round 
by  Crieff  and  to  visit  Loch  Catrine,  preference  is  due  to  the 
latter  and  contiguous  scenery,  or  vice  versa,  and  the  round 
between  Glasgow  and  Stirling  accomplished  in  one  day.  It  can 
also  be  reached  from  Loch  Lomond.  From  Callander,  the  next 
stage  in  our  progress  northwards  is  Locheamliiad.  The  p^es- 
trian  may  reach  it  from  Loch  Achray,  by  crossing  the  hill 
through  Glenfinlas.  Leaving  Locheamhead  for  Loch  Tay,  we 
reach  Killin,  and  proceed  by  either  side  of  the  lake,  the  south 
preferable,  to  Kenmore,  thenoe  to  the  lower  part  of  Qlenlyon, 
and  to  FortingaL  But  the  tourist  ought  not  to  omit  a  Tisit  to 
the  Falls  of  Moness,  at  Aberfeldy.  Instead  of  punraing  the 
course  of  the  Tay,  our  adnce  is  to  cross  from  Fortmgal  to 
Strathtummel,  either  at  Tummel  Bridge,  or  Kinloch  Bamtocfa, 
and  to  descend  that  valley,  either  crossing  at  the  bridge  of 
Gany,  or  by  boat  at  Pitlod^e,  fisrther  down«  Hence^  throogh 
the  romaintic  pass  of  Killieerankie,  we  enter  Blair  Athole. 
Having  examined  the  Falls  of  Bnuur  and  Fender,  and  the 
beauties  of  Olen  Tilt,  the  tfaveller,  retracing  his  steps,  will 
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proceed  to  Dunkeld  and  Perth.  The  whole  length  of  the  devi- 
ous route  here  chalked  out  is,  from  Stirling  about  230,  from 
Glasgow  26<)  miles.  The  main  and  direct  line  from  Stirling  to 
Loch  Cn trine.  Loch  Tay,  Strathiuiiimel,  Biair,  Buukcid,  and 
PerLk,  is  ;ibuLit  15()  miles. 

Reconducting  the  reader  now  to  the  north,  we  would  direct 
his  notice  to  the  liigh  claimg  of  the  river  Findhom,  and  of 
Strathspey,  to  a  share  of  the  tourist's  attciiLion.  Au  excursion 
from  Inverness  by  Fort-George  and  Cawdor  Castle  to  Forres, 
and  tlicnce  up  the  Findhom  to  Famess  ;  or  if  on  foot,  to  Free- 
bum,  and  from  either  of  these  places  to  Grantown  and  the  upper 
district  of  Strathspey,  will  be  found  full  of  interest.  The  distance 
from  Ii  I  \  em  ess  to  Forres,  Freebum,  Bridge  of  Garr,G  ran  town,  Kin- 
rani,  aiiJ  k  to  Inverness,  may  be  about  140  miles  ;  or,  proceed- 
ing straight  from  Forres  to  Grantown,  about  twenty  milc.^  less. 

it  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Ross-shire  and  the 
northern  counties,  the  traveller  may  niiike  an  agreeable  journey, 
of  150  mUes,  from  Invemes.",  hy  Din^^wall,  to  Loch  Carroii, 
and  back  by  Doniie,  ShiclIi  Hise,  and  Loch  Ness.  We  would 
c.«ptx*iaily  recommend  him  to  diverge  from  Auchnasheen  t<>  the 
head  of  Loch  Maree.  and  after  satisfying  himself  with  the  wild 
beauties  of  this  tine  shtct  of  water,  whether  as  to  be  seeu  at  it5? 
upj  ri  cxtrcTiiity.  or  by  si  sail  to  its  numerous  islands,  or  to  the 
further  end.  kt  him,  making  if  he  inclme  a  circuit  by  Gareloch, 
(now  accessible  by  a  road  along  Loch  Maree)  proceed  irora 
Kinloch  Ewe  to  the  head  of  Loch  Turridon  •  there  to  send 
back  his  vehidt.  t  >  Auchnasheen,  and  to  go  on  to  me  et  him  at 
Jeantown,  while  he  takes  boat  for  the  village  of  Shieldaig,  and 
thence  walks  on  by  Kishom,  or,  Letter  still,  round  by  Apple- 
cross,  to  Jeantown  ;  where,  resuming  his  conveyance,  he  will 
purine  the  course  indicated  by  Domie  —  and  he  had 
better  take  Plockton  and  Balmacarni  hty  the  way^ — t"  Shiel- 
hoiise  and  Iiivennoriston,  devoting  a  day  at  Shiei house 
to  visit  the  Fails  of  Glomak.  On  his  way  to  Loch  Ness  he  can 
cross  at  Foyers  to  the  Fall,  and  retunimg,  take  a  run  from  Drum- 
nadrochet  for  four  or  five  miles  up  Glen  Urcjuhart.  With  a 
gig,  this  excursion  will  occupy  about  seven  or  eight  days,  and 
we  could  hardly  point  out  a  more  varied  and  interesting!:  suc- 
cession of  scenery.  The  tourist  will  find  some  rich  and  fine 
Rceuery  betwe^  Dingwall  and  Invergordon  ;  and,  if  an  admirer 
of  »  ftttik  gnin  oountiyy  h»  will  in  £aiter  Eom^  betwdon  the 
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latter  place  and  Tarbet  Ness,  find  a  great  extent  of  land  in 
as  lugh  a  state  of  cultivation  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  In 
five  or  six  days,  the  active  pedestrian  may,  from  Strathgarve, 
on  the  Loch  Oarron  road,  make  a  circuit  by  Loch  Broom  and 
Ullapool,  Poolewe  on  Loch  Maree,  Gareloch  and  Loch  Torridon, 
to  Jeantown,  a  stretch  of  wild  and  grand  scenery,  but  very 
little  known ;  recently,  however,  much  opened  up  by  connect- 
ing lines  of  road,  wanting  only  a  few  miles  between  Stiath 
Broom  and  Little  Loch  Broom,  to  complete  the  communication  ; 
or  from  Ullapool,  a  walk  of  twenty  miles  past  Achall,  conducts 
by  a  beautiflol  route  to  Oikel  Bridge*  on  the  Assynt  and  Qolspie 
road  ;  whence  the  traveller  can  shape  his  course  either  to  the 
north  or  east  coast  of  Sutherlandshire.   Whether  he  enters 
Ross-shire  or  not,  he  ought  to  visit  the  Falls  of  Kilmorack,  on 
the  Beauly  ;  and  he  will  not  be  disappointed  if  he  penetrate  to 
the  head  of  Strathglass  or  Glenstrathfanur,  or  to  Loch  Affrick  ; 
nor,  if  on  foot^  can  he  find  a  tract  more  worthy  of  being  explored 
than  the  shores  of  Beoneveian  and  Loch  Afirick,  and  descending 
thence  into  Kintall,  past  the  stupendous  Fall  of  Olomak.  This 
indeed  is  a  route  which  will  well  repay  the  pedestrian  tourist^s 
pains,  should  he  choose  it  in  connexion  with  that  indicated  by 
Dingwall,  Jeantown,  and  Shielhouse,  proceeding  thence  through 
Stiath  Afirick  to  Strathglass,  instead  of  proceeding  from  Shiel- 
house by  Loch  Ness,  which,  with  Glenmoriston,  Urquhart,  and 
Foyers,  can  be  visited  with  equal  convenience  from  Loch  Ness. 
To  render  Lochs  Benneveian  and  Aflfrick  objects  of  more  frequent 
attraction  to  all  classes  of  travellers,  nothing  is  wanted  but  the 
connexion  of  the  head  of  Glen  Urquhart  and  Strathglass,  which 
requires  the  fonnation  of  only  about  three  miles  of  road,  and 
better  accommodatii  n  ut  liivercanich  in  Strathglass,  all  "which  is 
projected,  and,  we  trust,  will  soon  be  accomplished.   This  would 
o]>cn  up  one  of  the  tiuest  drives  in  the  Highlands — say  fruin  1  Tiver- 
ncss,  l»y  the  south  side  of  Loch  Ness  to  the  Pass  of  liiverlarikaig, 
Fall  of  Foyers,  Vale  of  Killcun,  and  Fort-Augustiis  ;  thence  to 
Invermoriston  (which  may  be  more  eouveniently  apjtrojiched 
along  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  crossing  to  Foyers  on  the  way, 
and  recrossing),  and  eight  or  nine  miles  U])  the  glen — along 
Loch  Ness  side  to  Drumnad rochet,  and  up  Oleu  Urquhart  mto 
Strathglass  at  Invercannich,  seven  miles  above  Stniy  Bridge — 
up  the  course  of  the  Glass  to  Loch  Benneveian,  to  the  end  of 
which,  eight  miles  above  Invercannich,  a  good  carriage  road 
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eondueto,  and  beyond  it  the  way  mu0t  be  found  by  boftt,  on 
foofcy  or  honebftck.  Retracing  h^  stepB,  the  wayfarer  descends 
SttmtliglMS  to  Sirny,  Erchl«as  Oastlo,  the  Dihnim,  and  Falla  of 
KiliDMadc,  to  Beauly  Bridge,  and  regains  Invemesa  by  the  fine 
distriei  of  the  Aifd.  At  Stray,  Olenstrnthfiunr  will  be  found 
veil  worthy  of  attciitaon.  The  whole  o{  thk  distance  may  be 
about  ISO  miles,  and  might  be  euitailed  by  omitting  some  of 
the  soenes^  Taken  in  eonnezion  with  the  round  from  DingwBll 
by  Loch  Cbrton,  Loch  Maieei,  and  dhielhouse  (where  the  Falls 
of  domak  should  not  be  forgotten),  and  Invennoriston,  we  do 
not  think  it  possible  in  the  compass  of  ten  to  fourteen  dftys* 
traTelling  for  the  stranger  to  sdect  a  more  admirable  route. 
But  for  the  present  the  little  hiatus  at  the  head  of  Qlen 
Urquhart  mars  the  continuity. 

The  circuit  of  the  western  section  of  Sutherlandshire^  pre- 
senting a  succession  of  wild  and,  till  Teiy  recently,  almost  inae* 
cessible  scenes  from  Bonar  Bridge,  or  the  Mound  (each  about 
sixty  miles  from  InTemess),  to  Tongue,  Cape  Wrath,  and  round 
bj  Aesynt,  is  180  miles. 

From  the  Mound,  round  the  west  and  north  coasts  of  Suther- 
Inad  and  of  Caithness  shires^  to  John-o^Qroat's  House,  and 
thenoe  by  the  east  coast  to  the  same  point,  the  distance  is 
latiwr  more  than  800  miles.  The  lover  of  diff  scenery  will 
find  ample  gratification  in  this  tour.  An  additional  week  or 
leas  will  madke  him  acquamted  with  aU  the  more  interesting 
tetuieo  of  the  Oikney  Islands. 

Experue  of  Travdlin^, 

12.  We  will  conclude  this  article  by  giTUig  a  few  particu- 
lars as  to  the  expense  of  travelling  in  the  Highlands.  The 
fiiic  •'•f  |»osting  is  Is.  6d.  a  mile  ;  Is.  a  mile,  or  about  los.  a-day, 
b  usually  cliarged  for  a  car,  or  four-wheeled  vehicle,  or  W».  to 
12?.  with  tliL  liorse's  keep  ;  and  10s.  for  a  gig,  under  the  same 
couditi  >a  ,  and  for  a  riding  horse  When  required  for 
sereral  days  together,  ahout  a  tilth  less  than  these  prices  will 
be  utkeD.  Nothing  additional  to  the  usual  gratuity  to  himself, 
and  his  living,  is  charged  for  a  lad,  if  ii_'[uired  to  take  charge 
of  the  vehicle.  A  horse's  keep  in  travelling  will  cost  48.  to  Ss. 
a-day.  The  charges  at  the  principal  inns,  in  towns,  are  pretty 
mudi  the  same  as  in  the  south,  viz.  2s^  or  28,  6d.,  to  3s.,  or  3».  6d. 
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for  dinner  ;  I0.  3d.  to  2s.  for  a  nibiteiitial  bnalt&st,  or  similar 
OTening  repast ;  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  and  38.  for  a  bed,  for  which  a 
charge  is  sddom  made  when  the  traveller  has  a  horse.  Port 
and  sherry,  Ss.  a  bottle  ;  malt  liquor,  8d.  or  lOd.  ;  brandy, 
with  warm  water,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  per  half  pint  ;  whisky 
about  one-half  that  price,  or  less.  In  the  country  inns,  the 
lower  rates  mentioned  above,  or  less,  uru  charged.  Wine  and 
brandy  are  seldom  kept  in  the  inferior  inns,  nor  malt  liquor,  or 
it  is  of  uiditlerent  (juality,  where  there  is  a  land-carriage.  Ser- 
vants in  the  best  inns  arc  paid  4d.  to  Gd.  a  meal,  by  persons  travel- 
ling singly  ;  in  the  inferior  inns,  they  do  not  expect  so  much. 
The  cabin  fare  by  the  steam-boats,  from  Glasgow  to  Invenu  is 
£1  :1s.:  from  Leith,  16s. ;  from  Aberdeen,  10s. ;  and  from  Lnn  I  .n 
to  Inverness,  £3  :  lOs. ;  and  £2  :  2s.  stecracre.  living  incluilo< I ;  from 
Leith  to  Orkney.  £l  :  13s.  ;  from  Gla.sgow  to  ^  Hmn,  K),^  i'A.  ;  and 
thence  to  Stafta  and  lona,  and  back,  21s. ;  and  to  Skye,  25s.,  steer- 
age, 8s. ;  passengers  paying  extra  for  their  eating.  Three  pounds 
are  charged  from  London  to  Aberdeen,  living  iiicluih'  l.  The  pas- 
sage by  the  sailing  smacks,  l)etween  London  and  Inverness,  is 
£1:11  n  ;  for  which  abundance  of  substantial  far©  is  provided, 
the  aveiML^e  length  of  the  j)as.sage  being  seven  or  eight  days. 
A  berth  m  one  of  the  T.tMth  and  Orkney  packets  comes  to  25s., 
living  included.  These  reach  their  destination  occasionally  in 
thirty  hours  ;  sometimes,  though  seldom,  not  for  six  or  ten 
days.  An  inside  seat  in  the  coach,  from  Inverness  to  Perth 
(116  miles),  costs  35s.  ;  an  outside,  Sfis.  :  the  mail  lOs.  and  7i. 
more.  From  Aberdeen  to  Inverness  (108  miles),  the  charge  it 
£2  inside,  and  21s.  outside.  Between  Inverness  and  Thurso 
(141  miles),  by  the  mail,  the  fare  is  £2:  11  :  6  inside,  and 
i,'l :  1 7 : 0  outside ;  or  4 Ad.  and  3d.  per  mile.  The  mail  gigs  chaige 
about  2^d.  per  mile.  Travellers  complain  with  much  reason 
of  the  burden  of  having  to  pay  coaebinen  and  guards  in  Soot- 
land  ;  each  of  the  fonner  still  occasionally  onlj  drives  one 
stage,  and  for  an  ayeiage  distance  of  eleven  or  twelye  milei 
looks  for  his  sixpence,  while  the  guard  expects  at  leatt  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  that  allowance  throughout  a  long  distance ;  but 
the  Bnglish  fsshion  has  brought  the  general  rule  into  use,  of 
bdng  driTen  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  miles  by  the  same  coachman, 
to  whom  It,  to  Is.  6d.,  or  8s.,  it  the  cuttomaiy  iCmmmt.  The 
tteamer  fives,  espeeially  on  the  west  coatt,  fiuctuate  from  ooca- 
tioBil  oppotition. 
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Dirersity  of  R<mte«,  and  their  Charartrristica.  1. — Bif  Cnnan  Canaf. — The  River 
Clvde,  2.— Diunbarton  Castle,  3.— The  Frith  of  Clyde,  Grrrncw  k,  4— Dunoon 
Cuttab  iw->The  Amhire  Cowt ;  Battle  of  the  Um  G  — Toward  Castle,  7.— 
Bothe«ar,  and  Cattle.  «  — Kylesof  Bute,  9— Anrvle^  Expedition  in  1685,  10.— 
Lorh  Fynr;  Kajt  Tarbct,  ll.— Crinan  Canal,  12."— Crinun  to  Oban,  13. — Whirl- 
pool of  'Corrj  vreckan,  14. — Isle  of  Kcrrcra,  15. — 01>an  ;  Dunolly  Castle,  16. — 
District  around  Oban,  17- — Glasffoyc  to  Oban  and  to  Fort'WUliam,  by  Ix>eh  Lo- 
MOfi^.— Preferable  Route,  1H  —I>um barton,  19.— Vale  of  the  Lcven,  20.— Loch 
Lognond,  21.— Ben  Lomond,  22  — GKn  Falloch,  23.— Rittle  of  Glenfruin ;  The 
Ow  Grofor,  M.— Boberi  Bruce's  encounter  in  Glen  DocJiait»  36.— St.  FUkn'e 
NqI,  98.—- TyBdroB  to  IMImaDy,  97.^1>odi  Awe ;  Ben  Cnnehiiii,  SS.^KQchiini 
Castle,  29  — The  Pass  of  Awe,  30  — Bunawc,  31.— Loch  Etivc,  32  — Anlchattan 
Priory.  38. — Coiinel  Ferry,  34. — Dunataffnuge  CasUe,  35.— Berigonium,  36.— Oban« 
9f.^lm*9<m  to  nrt-Wtmmm,  hi  Lock  Lomond  — ToUie ;  The  Black  Mount, 
38. — GlenrtH-  ^0. — Massacre  of  Glencoe,  40. — Lrjch  I^'ven  ;  The  Serpent  River; 
The  Falls  of  Kinlochmore,  41. — l^ollachulish,  42. — From  Glasgov  to  Oban,  by 
Inwerary. — Different  Routes,  43. — Jiy  Lock  Long. — I>och  Long,  44.— Clcncroe; 
Glen  Lixhan  ;  and  Gk  n  Finlass,  45. — Ix>cli  >Vne ;  Duncdera  Castle,  46. — Inver- 
ary,  47 — L<x-h  Fyne  Herring  ;  Inveniry  Castle,  48. — To  Ineerary,  by  Ike  Gare- 
lock,  Lockgoil,  amd  Lock  Eci. — The  Garcloch,  49. — Corrick  Cnstle;  LochgoU, 
SO  — Holy  Lodu  61.— Loch  £ck,  63.— Glen  Araj.  6S.— Loch  Awe ;  Port  Sonachan ; 
Glen  Mant,  64. — Ohan  to  Tnoenusf.  Loch  Linnhe,  66. — ^Island  of  LisnMire ;  Audi- 
iHlo«n,  bC>. — Fort-William  ;  M!ir}biirgh,  57- — Ben  Nevis,  58. — Ix>rliab(  r  ;  CastJc 
«f  iBTcrlocbj,  69.— Battle  at  InTerlooiy  60.— Bannane,  61. — Monument  at  Cor- 
pMk,«ft--QcMralCtanMMref  tbeOfertOtea,  6S.— TorOartle,M— TbvkSkir' 
mish  in  174'>,  65. — Loch  Lochvi  Achnacarry  -,  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  I>orhicl,  B^. — 
Battle  of  Cean,  Loch  Lochy,  67- — U'lL'iran ;  Tlic  Kennedies;  The  late  Glengarry,  68. 
—Loch  Oich ;  Inrerwry  CMlle.  6U  ,  The  \\ ,  U  .if  the  Heads,  70  — Loch  Oich  to 
Fort  AujfU»tu«,71.- T'lrt-Autintu-i,  7~  IjOcIi  Ncs9,73  — TuvcnTioriston,74. — Falls 
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1 .  Ths  ciicmt  from  the  meliopolis  of  the  west  of  Beothuid  to  that 
of  tile  Highlands,  bj  thie  eoMte  <d  Aigyleshire  md  thxoiigh  the 
Qtmt  QlflDy  is  tiie  loute  most  frequonted  by  the  crowds  of 
toorUte  ftttiacted  eich  raooeeding  season  to  the  north  of  our 
iriiiid.  In  this  tonr  great  vaiietj  of  choice  maj  be  indnlgedy 
aa  ene  has  the  power  of  makhig  tiie  whole  journey  by  steamer, 
thfOQcli  the  K jles  of  Bute  and  the  Cijiiiiii  Canal-— of  bdng 
tna^oirted  by  ooaeh  dither  to  Oban  or  Fort-Willian^  with  a 
water  tnp  interyqniiig  on  Loch  Lomond.  Or  the  ti»Teller  may 
take  TttTWf  on  the  way;  to  it  again,  selecting  as  it  may  be 
either  of  the  aeeesses  by  Loch  Lanond,  the  Garelochy  Loch 
Long,  Loch  Qoil,  Loch  Edc,  or  Loch  Fyne.  As  each  and  all  of 
these  lines  of  direetaon  are  replete  with  the  veiy  ibest  features 
ef  mowntain  and  water  sosnety,  and  conTerge  upon  the  western 
estnouty  of  the  Great  Glen  d  Sootkad,  with  its  chain  of  in- 
had  kkce  comieeted  by  the  Cbledoniaii  Canal,  and  uniting  the 
M etay  Firth  with  Lodi  Linnhe^  which  respeotiTely  at  either 
end  prolong  this  grand  valley  into  the  Gennaa  and  Atlantic 
(lesans,  the  attraetiotts  of  this  fimnrite  route  can  be  readily 
UDdsrstood.  IThere  is,  indeed,  certafaily  nothhig  within  the 
cflmpass  of  the  British  islands  at  all  to  be  compared  with  it  in 
point  of  extent  of  continuous  grandeur,  diversity,  and  beauty. 
The  whf^  is  singularly  magnificent,  and  fiur  from  palling  by 
repetition,  each  new  peregrinatioQ  will  be  found  to  add  fresh 
zest  to  the  enjo3rment  of  the  incomparable  scenery  through 
which  we  are  conducted.  Now,  too,  the  steamers  and  other 
conreyances  are  of  a  much  improved  class,  and  large  and  com- 
mo'liuvi^  inns  have  been  erected  at  Ardrishaig,  on  the  Crinan. 
and  at  liaiuiavie,  on  the  Ca-lcdonian  Canals  ;  the  access  to  thie 
last  being  further  improved  by  the  construction  of  a  Huspensiou 
bridge  across  the  river  Lochy,  near  Fort-Wiliiam.  The  whole 
distance  i'-'  accomplisheii  in  fiuui  a  day  and  a  half  to  two  days 
—tiie  inteniiediate  night  (by  steamer)  being  spent  at  Baunavie 
on  the  way  north,  and  at  Oban  on  the  way  south.  Ooaeliing 
between  Glasgow  and  Fort-William  or  Oban  makes  no  differ- 
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ence  in  Ume,  except  on  the  joumey  north  by  Ob«n,  as  the  coaches 
do  not  amTe  In  time  for  the  same  day's  steamer.  The  Mesm. 
Bums  of  Gksgow,  into  whose  hands  the  great  bulk  of  the 
traffic  alongst  the  routes  In  question  has  passed — though  afWr 
all  but  a  trifling  branch  of  their  very  extended  estabUshmeots 
— are  laying  themselyes  out  by  a  constant  adaptation  of  the 
resources  at  their  command,  to  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
public,  to  afford  accommodations  In  cTery  department  of  a 
superior  ordor,  and  to  provide  ample  &cilities  of  communicntioci 
in  every  eligible  direction,  and  at  veiy  moderate  charges. 
Of  these  different  routes,  that 

By  the  Crinan  Cajial, 

as  longer  <VmiUa.y  to  the  public,  may  with  propriety  take  pre- 
cedence. 

2.  This  route  is  ^tirely  a  marine  excursion.  Theie  is  no 
land  joumey.    But  the  steamers*  pathway  is  so  completely 

landlocked,  that  there  are  no  high  seas  to  be  encountered,  Uiough 
at  times,  in  passing  the  Slate  Islands,  the  swell  from  the  At> 
lantic  in  fresh  weather  may  somewhat  discompose  unaccus- 
tomed constitutions. 

We  must  leave  to  others  the  description  of  the  great  empo- 
rium of  the  commerce,  wciilth,  and  enterprise  of  Scotland. 
Wending  our  way  lLcu  hL  ouce  to  the  Broomielaw,  wc  embark 
iu  one  of  the  well-appointed  swift  steamers  which  umw  daily 
during  the  season — besides  luggage  boats  all  the  year — convey 
their  respective  quota  of  ])assengcrs  to  Inverness  and  the  places 
intermediate.  The  channel  of  the  river  Clyde  being  now  deep- 
ened, so  as  to  admit  vessels  of  large  dniught  up  to  Glasgow,  its 
wharves  are  tVum  l  rn  wded  with  shipping  and  steamers  of  all 
.sizes  and  dimensions.  Along  the  river  banks  are  seen  the  hulls 
of  immense  iron  and  other  steam-vessels,  in  various  stages  of 
progress,  the  Clyde  shipbuilders  and  machinists  having  attnir>ixl 
a  high  reputation;  and  the  tall  receiUng  chimney  sUilks  giving 
out  incessant  volumes  of  murky  smoke — that  of  St.  Rollox  far 
pre-eminent,  reaching  as  it  does  a  height  of  more  than  400  feet, 
continue  to  testify  to  that  niaimfacturhig  industry,  of  whirh 
our  sojourn  in  the  city  had  already  furnished  pcrhapvS  <'V(  r- 
abundant  proofs.  Imposing  lines  of  Imildings  extend  in  the 
back  grouxid  on  the  north,  and  numerous  TiUas  bedeck  the  £M9e 
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of  the  coQiilrj  on  Ihe  toiitli  litiik.  Aboiil  a  oompl*  of  inikt 
dom  ibe  ilw  iho  YiUsges  of  €bviii  on  the  lefty  and  of  Puti^ 
m  tiw  rig^t  hand,  meel  the  eje.  On  either  hand  the  oonntiy 
ii  kiw  hat  fer^ ;  tad  as  the  hoat  passes  along,  some  fine  man- 
siont,  as  Jordanhill  and  Sootstown,  Blderslie  wd  Blythswood, 
cUim  attention.  Abont  six  miles  down,  the  house  tops  of  the 
ancient  burgh  of  Renftew  are  descried  on  the  left,  and  further 
inland  the  smoke  of  Paisley  Indicates  its  position.  Some  miles 
on,  passinf!:  the  villages  of  Old  and  New  Kilpatrick,  the  birth- 
place of  St.  Patrick,  we  come  to  Port  Dunglas,  and  tliL  l  e- 
main<i  of  its  Roman  fortress,  marking  the  western  extremity  ul 
the  old  Roman  wall  or  Gralutui's  Dyke  which  extcinkd  between 
lLc  tss'i  hitiiN,  and  to  Bowling  l>*Ay,  at  the  termiiiation  of  the 
Fortli  and  Clyde  Canal.  Here  a  small  obelisk  commemorates 
the  enteri>rise  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Henry  Bell,  who  originated 
that  .steamer  traffic  to  which  the  Clyde  owes  so  much  of  its 
opulence.  On  the  southern  shore,  as  we  near  I>um)jartou,  Blan- 
tyre  House  (Lord  Blantyre),  a  princely  mansion,  commands 
admiration  from  its  extent  and  elegance,  and  hnely  wooded 
P<irk3.  On  the  north  the  Kilpatnck  trap  hills  run  in  upon  the 
water. 

3.  Dumbarton's  isolated  rock,  protruded  to  an  elevation  of 
upwards  of  2i'<'  feot.  at  the  c  .uliuencc  of  the  Leren  and  Clyde 
on  the  north  --ide  of  the  latter  river,  with  its  bristling  l)atteries, 
forms  a  con^ipicuous  object  in  a  landscape  of  surpassing  rich- 
ness and  brilliancy.  It  is  V»asiiitic.  and  in  many  place  colum- 
nar, anvl  is  split  into  twin  sunuuits.  The  governor  s  house 
stan<ls  in  a  recess  on  the  south  side,  not  much  above  the  base 
of  the  n)ck  :  from  it  a  steep  ascent,  by  flights  of  steps  between 
a  narrow  gap,  conducts  to  the  contined  space  between  the  two 
iumijiit's.  at  the  further  end  of  which  are  ereciL-d  the  armoury 
Mid  the  barnicks.  The  former  contains  loCX)  stand  •!  ;inn.s  ;  the 
latter  can  accTinuodate  aV»out  lAO  men.  Within  the  memory  of 
man,  the  entrance  was  ))y  a  footpnth  up  the  sloping  bank  fonned 
of  debris  on  the  north  side.  In  the  armoury  is  kept  Wallace's 
great  donble-hiuided  sword,  an  interesting  memento  of  the 
mighty  dead.  The  guns  of  the  fortre*^'^'.  sixteen  in  number,  are 
arranged  about  the  governor's  house,  in  the  face  of  the  highest 
rock,  nearly  in  the  same  line,  and  pointing  down  the  firth, 
behind  the  barracks,  and  on  the  top  of  the  lower  eminence. 
A  wtrj  old  fragment  of  masonry  xemains  on  the  latter,  but 
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coeval  with  what  period  tradition  gives  no  note.   In  Bal- 
dutha^s  walls  of  Towers/*  mentioned  by  Ossian,  we  recognise 
Dumbarton's  castellated  rock.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Stiath- 
dyde  Britons.   Alcluith  is  mentioned  by  Bede  as  urba  muni' 
tiannut ;  and  the  possession  of  it  being  always  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  importance,  it  figures  repeatedly  in  the  stormy  his- 
tory of  our  country.   Still  it  was  not  one  of  the  four  principal 
fortresses  given  to  the  English  in  11 74,  in  security  of  the  ran- 
som of  William  the  Lion,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  at 
that  time  only  the  principal  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox, 
the  third  of  whom,  Maldwin,  surrendered  it  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander  II.   On  one  occasion  it  was  the  scene  of  a  most 
adventurous  exploit.   We  allude  to  the  perilous  but  successful 
escalade  by  Crawford  of  Jordankiil,  during  Queen  Mary's  reign. 
While  in  the  possession  of  her  partisans,  this  officer  of  the 
Regent  Lennox,  with  a  few  followers,  on  the  2d  May  1671, 
achieved  the  daring  enterprise  of  scaling  the  dizzy  precipice, 
under  cloud  of  night,  surmounting  in  their  progress  an  unex- 
pected and  a  very  embarrassing  difficulty.    One  of  the  party, 
in  ascending  a  ladder,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  epilepsy.  As 
the  profoundest  silence  was  necessary,  the  most  imminent 
hazard  arose  of  their  V>cing  discovered  !>}  the  mairs  fallinc:,  or 
the  noise  unavoidable  in  iUtcinpting  his  removal.    The  expe- 
dient however  was  promptly  adopted,  of  making  hiui  fast  to 
the  ladder,  which  was  then  turned,  and  his  comrades  were  thus 
enabled  to  pass,  and  reach  the  summit  unobserved. 

A  striking  picture  is  presented  as  we  pass  the  mouth  of  the 
I^ven,  when  the  town  behind  the  castle,  and  its  ship-building 
yards,  and  its  glass-house  cones,  combine  with  the  castellated 
rock  as  a  foreground  to  the  fair  and  fertile  vale  of  Leven, 
bounded  in  the  distance  l>y  the  pyramidal  summit  of  **  the 
lofty  BcdI*  niond."  The  p;in<iramu  from  the  top  of  the  castle 
rock  is  extensive,  varied,  and  beautiful,  of  the  river  and  Firth 
of  Clyde,  the  Levcn,  and  the  Highlands  girdling:  in  various 
but  unseen  fresh  aud  salt-water  lochs.  An  eminence  on  the 
elevated  ground,  intermediate  between  the  Leven  and  the  Oare- 
lochy  and  not  far  from  Dumbarton,  is  interesting,  as  the  site  of 
the  castle  in  which  Eobert  Bruce  freijuently  resided,  and  in 
which  he  died. 

4.  We  are  now  fairly  on  the  expanding  bosom  of  the  Firth, 
skirted  by  fertUe  sloping  shores,  diversilied  with  intenningiing 
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woods.  At  Port  Glasgow,  now  somewhat  of  a  misnoraer,  as  it 
continues  liut  partially  lo  fuiiil  tliat  relation,  iSewark  Castle, 
a  larL^e  ([lunlnuigular  pile  by  the  sea,  with  numerous  chinmey 
-CLilk-  niid  hanging  turrets,  moinciitarily  recalls  us  from  the 
hiisy  {  .re-ciit  to  the  days  of  other  years.  On  the  opposite  coast 
the  long  extending  houses  of  Helensburgh,  one  of  the  favourite 
<ea-bathing  villages  which  abound  on  the  Clyde,  mark  the 
entrance  to  the  Gareloch.  conceale^i  ]»ehiud  the  wooded  penin- 
sula of  Roseneath,  on  which  may  be  descried  an  elegant  Italian 
rilia,  a  seat  of  the  Argyle  family. 

Oreen "ck,  the  birth  place  of  Watt,  is  an  important  and  bust- 
liDLT  se;i-y)ort.  Its  prolonged  and  many-perjj.k'd  quay,  with  its 
^^paci  us  and  hand?Jome  custom-house,  backed  by  docks  hiied 
'v^  ith  >}ii]>piTig,  ail  alive  with  the  hurry  of  arriTing  and  depart- 
ing steamers. 

The  reach  of  the  Firth  to  the  Cioch  Light-house,  where  the 
ooa-t  line  bends  to  the  south,  is  one  of  uncommon  character. 
iJu  the  11  rth  it^^  waters  sweep  backwards  to  the  circling  hills, 
amongst  which  they  indent  themselyes  in  the  embracing  arms 
of  the  Holy  Loch,  Loch  Goil,  and  Loch  Long.  Holy  Loch  is 
studded  with  an  uninterrupted  zone  of  neat  and  ornamental  and 
cheerful  villas,  forming  and  connecting  the  vilLifrcs  of  Dunoon 
and  Kiimun.  On  the  south  the  villas  adjoining  Green uck  and 
Oourock  equally  betoken  the  eager  concourse  of  the  teeming 
poj'ulation  of  Glasgow  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  healthful  in- 
fluen<^  of  salt  water  and  the  sea  breey.e.  The  shores  around 
are  lined  with  one  beauteous  frame  of  cultivated  and  wooded 
slopes.  The  sterner  features  of  alpine  scenery  in  the  ranges 
of  high  and  rugged  mountains  to  the  north,  contrast  with  the 
softer  graces  impressed  by  the  hand  of  art  on  the  low  grounds. 
Steam-boats  glide  along  the  water,  while  trading  vessels,  with, 
it  may  be,  a  sprinkling  of  yachts  and  pleasure  boats,  with  less 
undeviating  speed,  are  fain  to  woo  the  uncertain  breeze.  It  is 
difteiiit  IP  eoncelTe,  without  witnessing,  the  thoroughfare  of 
stcamcn  whldi  the  Clyde  presents.  In  the  season  tlie  streets 
of  Qlasgow  are  almost  litOTally  deserted  bj  the  fairer  portion 
«f  the  inhabita&ts,  who  flock  to  sunuiMr  quarters  on  the  djde, 
some  as  &r  removed  as  Rothesay,  LaigSy  Axdrossan,  and  Amn^ 
ilislaDOet  of  forty  to  fifty  miles  uid  mors,  while  their  lords  (of 
fha  mamed  portkm)  find  their  way  down  as  often  duiing  tiie 
wmk  as  circmnstances  psnnit;  but  en  the  Satuidays,  or  od 
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Friday  afternoons,  they  litenlly  crowd  the  steamers*  decks,  as 
fully  bent  on  holiday  luxation  as  when  In  schoolboy  days  they 
made  weekly  escape  from  restramt,  retuming  to  their  several 
aTocations  on  the  Monday  morning.  The  priTilege  to  the  po- 
pulation of  such  a  ready  and  noble  outlet  is  unspeakable,  while 
the  consequent  enrichment  of  the  coast,  with  the  enliTening 
movement  of  this  living  tide,  co-operate  to  heighten  the  at- 
tractions of  this  magnificent  estuary,  which,  taken  all  in  all,  u 
unrivalled  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  cabin  fares  ai«  less 
than  a  penny,  in  some  instances  not  exceeding  a  halfpenny,  a 
mile.  All  this  life  upon  the  water  b,  notwithstanding  the 
rivalry  of  a  parallel  line  of  railway  from  Glasgow  to  Greeno<^, 
another  by  Paisley  to  Ardrossan,  and  now  a  third  in  progr^ 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  to  connect  the  city  with  Loch 
Lomond. 

5.  On  a  green  rocky  knoll  projecting  from  the  centre  of  the 
village  of  that  name,  are  the  foundation  walls  of  the  ancient 
Castle  oi  Dunoon,  which  seems  to  have  Keen  little  more  than  a 
single  tower.  It  originally  owned  the  hereditary  High-stewards 
of  Scotland  as  its  proprietors  ;  and  it  was  l»estoweil  on  the 
Argyle  family  by  the  crown  in  return  for  the  imj»urtant  ser- 
vices rendered  in  aid  of  Robert  the  Steward,  in  Edward  XL's 
reicrn,  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Lochow.  Dunoon  Castle  was 
taken  I  'V  K«lward  Baliol,  and  retaken  l-y  Uobcrt  Stewart,  grand- 
son ol  Ki>l>crt  Bruce,  about  the  year  It  was  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  of  that  monarch  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  chase. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  an  attempt  to  surprise  him  inude 
by  Aymer  de  Valence,  accompanied  by  1500  horsemen  ;  but  the 
Bruce  hnving  got  intimation  of  the  design,  encountered  and 
detLate  1  tlicm  in  Glendcmel.  Dunoon  Castle  was  also  taken 
in  1  r,4  \  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  after  a  gallant  resistance  by  the 
Earl  of  Ariryle  It  formed  the  residence  of  tlic  Argyle  family 
till  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centnry.  Dunoon  was 
also  a  Diocesan  residence  at  one  j)criod.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  l)athing-places  on  the  Clyde, 

6.  The  steamer's  course  now  keeps  the  northern  or  western 
shore,  but  the  Ayrshire  coast  is  sufficiently  near  to  enaVde  us 
to  appreciate  the  range  of  low  beach,  surmounted  by  hanging 
woods,  verdant  pastures,  and  corn-fields.  Various  little  en- 
chanting indentations  as  at  Innerkip— where  Ardgowan,  tlie 
vanaioD  of  Sir  Michael  Sliaw  Stewart,  peers  forth  firom  an 
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^lyiMiMi  «f  faliagft  mutUng  th«  yU-iidot ;  and  Wemjss  Baj, 
cftdi  ]Hr«i«iii  thdr  dustoiDg  tiUm  ;  and  marme  lesidanoes  of 
mantifiietiiriiig  aad  eonuMaraial  magnates  continue  io  dot  tlia 
shore  line  on  either  hand.  At  the  Bay  of  Laigs  theie  ia  •  ril* 
lage  of  some  pretenaioiifl— -another  at  Fairlie  of  imaller  sue, 
but  almost  wholly  composed  of  handsome  reaidenoes,  with  en- 
closed garden-grounds  of  exuberant  Tegetation,  and  those  near 
the  water^s  edge  each  provided  with  its  appurtenance  of  a  boat- 
house.  But  these  places  are  barely  discernible.  Largs  is  re- 
markable as  the  scene  of  the  great  battle,  or  more  correctly,  of 
the  series  of  desperate  skirmishes,  in  which  Haco,  King  of  Nor- 
way, was  defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  in  1263,  and  the  power 
of  Norway  in  the  wcst  of  Scotland  irretrievably  broken  by  the 
Scottish  army  under  Alexander  III.  A  curious  sarcophagus, 
quite  eiitire,  formed  by  huge  and  undressed  slabs,  on  a  plateau 
immediately  above  tlic  extremity  of  Lings,  on  the  Faiilic  road, 
wouM  seem  to  indicate  the  thick  ui  the  fray,  or  the  spot  where 
tfOiiic  great  icudcr  tell. 

In  front  of  us,  as  we  advance  the  Island  of  Bute  to  the 
north,  Vtiih  the  small  Lsles  of  the  Cumhrays  towards  the  Ayr- 
shire coast,  aiid  l>etween  and  beyond  the  lugLly  mipuhing  ele- 
vation of  the  liiland  of  Arrun,  <  t(^atfell,  and  contiguous  peaks, 
conspicuous  amongst  its  lofty  and  rugged  summits,  form  a  tine 
and  Taried  screen.  In  the  remote  distance  we  may  detect  the 
c©ni<^a!  form  of  Ailsa  Craig. 

7.  On  t*>  the  Point  of  Toward,  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Cowal,  are  a  lighthouse  and  the  ruins  of  Castle  Toward, 
the  ancient  strough -  Id  -f  the  Lamonts,  and  a  spkudi  l  modern 
mansion  of  the.same  tiame,  the  seat  of  Finlay,  K>^\. 

Of  the  old  castle,  which  stood  on  a  detached  muuiid  in  front 
of  a  ii»  w  woodf-d  hill  a  little  westward  of  the  Point,  but  a 
single  tower  remains.  The  offices  of  the  modem  building  are 
erected  a-  for  an  outwork  and  jyrate  of  entrance  to  the  castle,  of 
whirl  I  tht;  de.nigii  is  showy,  liut  wantincr  in  the  massivenes^  and 
impoiiing  effect  of  the  jrloomy  strongholds  of  the  olden  tmie. 
On  y«s>^ir>??  the  east  c  ast  ol  Bute,  Mount  Stewart,  the  seat  of 
the  Mar4ui>'  of  Bute,  comes  int^  view.  Sliould  the  tourist's 
arrangemetit-  t(.a«l  liim  to  a  sojourn  on  the  island,  he  will  be 
much  gratified  l  y  the  great  growth  of  the  timber  an<l  extensive 
range  <  f  the  \mhhI>  alvout  this  seat,  and  he  will  hnd  here,  too, 
a  fine  oollectiou  ol  paintings. 
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8.  The  Island  of  Bute  u  nearlj  eighteeii  miles  long  by 
five  broitd.   Rothesay,  an  ancient  burgh,  is  %  f^TOurite  leeorty 
in  summer,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow.   Its  crescent-efaaped 
and  deeply  imbedded  bay  is  well  protected  by  the  endxcling 
hills.   The  population  is  about  4000  ;  and,  depending  partly 
on  letting  lodgings,  the  villas  about  are  numerous,  and  Taried 
in  their  style  and  sizes,  and  much  attention  ia  paid  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  place,  while  its  fine  and  well-filled  harbour 
lends  it  unusual  animation  and  intmst.   The  fineness  of  the 
climate  adds  a  fresh  charm  to  the  way&rer  in  the  luxuriant 
shrubberies  fronting  the  bay — fuchsias,  in  particular,  attaining 
quite  a  remarkable  size  ;  while  its  salubrity  recommends  it 
to  the  invalid  iui  tht?  invigorating  of  the  bodily  frame.  The 
principal  inns  are  the  Bute  Anns  and  the  Clydesdale.  This 
town,  in  addition  to  its  healthy  and  romantic  situation,  is  ren- 
dered interesting  by  the  ruins  of  its  magnificent,  old,  and  ivy- 
cased  castle,  which  ia  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the 
eleveuth  century,  and  was  long  a  royal  palace,  and  the  &c^e 
of  the  death  of  Robert  III.     Rothesay  Castle  was  reduced 
by  Ilaco,  King  of  Norway,  in  his  expedition  in  12G;i,  and  was 
subsequently  held  by  Rudric,  one  of  his  officers,  whose  daugh- 
ter intermarried  with  the  Stewards,  its  y)revious  possessors. 
The  building  is  of  considerable  extent,  there  being  connected 
with  the  palace  a  spacious  circular  court,  about  140  feet  in 
diameter,  formed  by  high  and  thick  ivy-cased  walls  ;  on  the 
outside  of  which  a  terraced  walk  extends  aroimd  the  castle, 
separated  from  the  adjoining  grounds  by  a  wide  and  deep 
ditch.    This  castle  was  partially  injured  by  Cromwell's  sol- 
diers ;  and  the  work  of  destruction  was  completed   by  a 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  in  I6b5.    Close  by  the  castle 
is  a  large  new  jail  and  court-house.    Several  graceful  church 
spires  serve  to  make  up  a  most  striking  picture  from  the 
water,  especially  where  the  towering  ridges  of  Arran  come 
into  view  in  the  back  grniind.    A  green  knoll  on  the  west 
side  of  the  bayi  sunnounted  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  ehapel, 
commands  a  view  of  a  low  valley  which  stretches  across  the 
island  to  Scalpsae  Bay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  and 
containing  the  waters  of  Loch  Fad,  but  slightly  elevated 
above  high  water  mark.  This  valley  is  finely  cultivaled,  aad 
intenected  by  large  ash,  sycamore,  and  beech  ;  and  on  a  ridge, 
descending  into  it»  stands  the  parish  churchy  and  the  lenaina 
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of »  RomiD  Ciiholic  chapel,  in  the  w»11b  of  whieh,  under  two 
cMiopied  lecewee,  are  fdU-dxed  effigies  in  stone^  which,  with 
«ne  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  are  locallj  held  to  represent  three 
brothers,  called  the  stout  Stewarts  of  Bute/'  companions  in 
aims  of  Sir  William  WaUace^  and  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Fal- 
kuk.  The  shores  of  lioch  Fad  were  selected  by  Kean  the 
tragedian  as  a  place  of  residence. 

9.  The  Kyles  of  Bute,  in  their  general  character,  are  exceed- 
ingly pleasing,  as  they  wind  between  moderately-sized  hills  of 
undulating  and  tmbroken  outline^  frequently  sinking  ^hccr 
upon  the  water,  and  seeming  to  landlock  the  passage  ;  heathy 
towards  their  summits,  but  vcnlaiit  below,  auJ  iLlic  iiiiigcd 
with  irregular,  waviiifr  lines  oi  l  jpse-wood  and  young  planta- 
tions and  stri|)es  of  cuUivattd  giuiiud.  Mingled  agricultural 
and  pastonl  tVaiures,  with  successive  headlands  and  windings 
of  liie  Hca,  aru  the  characteristics  which  thus  distinguish  the 
Kjles.  Yet,  from  want  of  any  marked  features,  perhaps  the 
general  impression  is  rather  one  of  disappointment.  At  the 
head  (  t  T><H.'h  Strevan  wc  perceive  the  terminating  chains  of  the 
Highland  mountain.^  disposed  in  several  lofty  rather  detached 
ronndt-^l  cones,  verdant  hut  devoid  of  trees  ;  while  towards 
Toward  W.'hit  the  softciiiup:  nui;^^r-  subside  iu  wuuilcd  and  culti- 
▼at4;d  sioj>es.  Af-  iut  t^^u  miles  from  Rothesay  the  steam-boat 
losses  the  bay  and  viUage  of  Port  Bannatyrie  on  the  Bute  shore 
at  the  east  end,  with  Kaims  ('a>tlc.  an  old  castellated  mansion, 
at  the  head  of  the  bay.  Opposite  Eothesay  is  the  house  of 
Aehinwillan. 

10.  At  the  entrance  of  Loch  Ridden,  on  the  right,  and 
about  the  centre  of  the  Kyles,  on  the  islet  of  Eilangreig,  are 
seen  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  was  garrisoned  in  1685  by  the 
Earl  of  Argyle  in  his  unsuccessful  ^terpiiss;,  and  dismantled 
1^  some  English  ships  sent  for  the  purpose. 

Argyle,  having  opposed,  and  afterwaids  refused  to  subscribe, 
a  test  which  was  devised  government  against  the  free  prin- 
ciples cherished  by  the  more  determined  friends  of  Protestant' 
ism,  had  been  tried  and  condemned  as  guilty  of  treason  ;  but 
he  contrived  to  effect  his  escape  from  Edinburgh  Castle,  and 
took  refuge  in  Holland,  Hers^  with  other  disailected  refugees 
of  distinction,  he  concerted  an  expedition  to  Scotland,  and  sailed 
£rom  Rotterdam  with  three  ships  and  about  300  men  ;  the 
Dskie  of  Momnonth,  at  the  same  tune»  taking  charge  of  a  similar 
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fimall  armameDt  to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  England. 
Partly  from  want  of  due  precaution  in  the  OrknejB,  inteUigenee 
of  Aigjle*8  moTements  and  force  was  fumished  to  goyenunent, 
■0  that  adequate  pre]>arationB  weie  made  to  oppose  him.  He 
however  ooUected  a  small  army  of  2500  of  his  own  and  other 
eiane  ;  but,  remaining  too  long  inactive  in  Argyleahire,  he  was 
hemmed  in  by  superior  numbers ;  and,  his  followers  being  even- 
tually  obliged  to  disperse,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Inchinnan^ 
near  Renfrew,  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  beheaded  on  the  26th 
June^  168S,  meeting  death  with  distinguished  fortitude.  Mon- 
mouth, equally  unfortunate,  suffered  a  like  &te  on  Tower  Hill* 
Argyle  had  deposited  his  stores,  to  the  amount  of  MOO  stand 
of  arms,  and  300  barrels  of  gunpowder,  in  Eilangreig,  under 
the  charge  of  a  garrison  of  1£0  men,  who  abandon^  the  castle, 
without  offering  any  resistance,  to  a  royal  squadron,  which  also 
captured  Argyle*s  vessels,  and  destroyed  the  fortifications. 

11.  Passing  on  the  left  the  dark  mountains  of  Arran,  from 
every  point  of  view  a  striking  group,  from  their  beetling  pre- 
cipices and  strongly  defined  outlines,  and  rounding  Ardlamont 
Point,  the  steamer  enters  Loch  Fyne.  Skipness  Oastle,  to  be 
seen  on  the  coast  of  Oantyre,  was  one  of  the  most  capaoioui 
strongholds  in  the  Highlands  ;  being  surrounded  by  a  high  and 
extensive  wall,  and  the  area  subdivided  by  a  cross  wall  into 
two  compartments,  within  one  of  which  stands  the  ancient 
square  keep  of  four  storeys,  still  inhabited ;  having  also  two 
other  small  projecting  square  towers.  The  diores  of  Cowal,  on 
the  light,  are  low  and  uninteresting,  and  the  hills  without  ehft* 
racter;  the  Knapdale  coast  pretty  high,  wild,  and  unattractive. 

East  Tarbert  Bay,  where  a  narrow  isthmus  Joins  Knapdale 
with  Cantyre,  surrounded  with  exceedingly  bare,  rough,  roekj 
knolls,  with  the  frowning  ruins  of  its  castle,  is  uninviting,  so 
that  there  ii  no  room  for  regret  that  we  are  dsnied  a  dose 
inspection ;  but  the  bay  Is  a  secure  anchorage,  and  the  village 
a  fiourishing  one,  and  contains  an  excellent  inn.  The  aneient 
keep,  of  four  storeys,  perched  on  a  high  rock,  near  the  entrance 
on  the  southern  shore,  with  the  banging  mined  outer  wall, 
which  encircled  a  very  irregular  area,  perhaps  two  acree  in 
extent,  and  within  which  may  have  been  a  whole  colony  of  hute, 
beddes  the  garrison,  and  larger  buildings,  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  old  castle  which  was  built  by  Robert  the  Brace.  Like 
Skipness  on  the  same  coast  of  Cantyre,  the  tower  has  its  stair- 
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cMe  la  the  hMurt  of  tibe  utmog  tbiek  wall,  and  hu  no  comer 
tamit ;  tho  rooms  woro  fiBftlly  but  plMtered ;  uul  the  oafter 
•emof  bad  large  voimd  towon  at  intemla^  two  in  poartieiibur, 
botwoop  wbieb  was  tbe  main  approaehi  but  nono  eittize.  Iwj 
and  rank  gnuK  OTortop  tbe  wboto.  Aadiimowaiof  lateyean 
projected  for  umtiiig  Saft  and  West  Loeb  Tarbert  bj  a  canal, 
wbkb  would  bavo  been  of  impoftaaee,  particularly  to  the  trade 
of  Islaj.   For  tbe  pr^eot  it  Is  In  abeyance. 

12.  ArriTed  near  tbe  tbriying  village  of  Locbgilphead,  a 
disembarkation  takes  place,  the  windings  of  the  Crinan  Canal 
baring  to  be  threaded  in  a  light  track  boat.  The  process,  and 
of  re-embarkation  again  into  another  steam  vessel  at  the  fur- 
ther extremity,  occasions  a  rather  disagreeable  anxiety  for  the 
safe  forwarding  of  one's  luggage,  though  the  attendants  are  very 
careful  in  seeing  after  the  transmission  of  every  package.  Still, 
there  mipht  be  some  amendment  in  regurd  to  such  small  articles 

uiav  take  injury,  yet  prove  rather  cumbersome  to  carry  one's 
self.  The  variety  ol'  conveyance  is  in  it>;elf  a  pleasing  change. 
Thi-  canal,  intcrr-ectni^';  the  root  of  that  long  promontory  known 
by  the  nauic  of  Can  tyre,  is  about  nine  miles  in  length.  From 
the  dimensions  of  the  locks,  which  in  this  short  space  arc  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  in  number,  each  ninety-six  feet  in  length,  by 
twenty-Tonr  in  breadth,  and  the  sharp  windings  of  the  water- 
way, its  utility  in  saving  the  doubling  of  th^  Mull  of  Cantyre, 
which  is  both  tedious  and  hazardous,  is  confined  to  ^  cssels  of 
small  burthen.  Cut  t  ut  of  ]>ank8  of  mica  slate,  which  are 
hurmounted  by  brushwood  and  trees,  and  fejitooned  with  honey- 
suckle and  other  plants,  while  an  extensive  moorland  aceora- 
paaies  us  on  ihe  right,  the  navigation  is  highly  pleasing  and 
picturesque.  This  is  especially  so  at  the  outset,  where  the 
trroun  b  of  Achindarroch  House  or  Oakfield  (Campbell)  lie 
aluULTMdc,  and  on  the  other  hand,  Kiimorie  Castle  (Sir  John 
Ord)  (Jill hellish^  the  view. 

13.  Arrived  at  the  further  end^  and  on  board  the  steamer 
ill  waiting  there,  as  the  detention  at  the  locks  generally  in- 
duces a  er<-">'\  deal  of  walking,  ail  parties  find  themselves  pretty 
well  pre  paled  to  ajpreciate  the  well-ordered  appointments  of 
the  dinner-table.    Quitting  the  Bay  of  Crinan,  Duntroon — a 

modemizeJ  cfi«tlc  (—  Malcolm),  forms  a  conspicuous  ol)- 

ject.  The  run  hence  to  Ardincaple  Point,  south  of  Kerrem 
bound,  ii  an  intezetting  part  of  tbe  voyage.   The  niimerous 
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dotachod  objects,  islands,  mountains,  headlands,  bays,  and  in- 
lets, broken  up  into  successive  compartments,  in  their  rapid 
transmutations,  keep  the  attention  excited.  The  lofty  conical 
mountains,  hence  called  the  Paps  of  J ura,  are  objects  too  strik- 
ing not  to  be  alluded  to.  Off  the  point  of  Craignish,  near  the 
Bay  of  Crinan,  are  several  beautiful  and  picturesque  islands ; 
and  along  the  coast  the  trap  dykes  assume  fantastic  castellated 
appearances.  Loch  Cniignish,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  is  distin- 
guished by  a  chain  of  islands  in  its  centre,  stretching  longitu- 
dinally alongst  it  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  shores,  and  com- 
j)osing,  in  their  varied  bold  rocky,  and,  in  some  places,  culti- 
vated and  wooded  spaces,  with  similar  flanking  coasts,  a  land- 
scape peculiar  and  striking,  of  which  a  glimpse  is  obtained. 

14.  Corry  vreckan,  the  strait  between  the  northern  extremity 
of  J  ura  and  the  mountainous  island  of  Scarba,  possesses  a  wide- 
spread notoriety.  The  commotion  of  the  tides  pouring  through 
this  narrow  passage  is  heightened  by  a  large  sunk  rock.  This 
dangerous  communication  is  studiously  avoided  by  vessels  ; 
and  to  small  craft  at  certain  times  it  would  prove  sure  destruc- 
tion. The  author  of  the  old  Statistical  Account  of  Jura  gives 
us  the  following  graphic  picture  of  this  whirlpool  : — The  g^lf 
is  most  awful  with  the  flowing  tide  ;  in  stormy  weather  with 
that  tide  it  exhibits  an  aspect  in  which  a  great  deal  of  the  ter- 
ril>le  is  blended.  Vast  openings  are  formed,  in  which,  one 
would  think,  the  bottom  might  be  seen ;  immense  bodies  of  water 
tumble  headlong  as  over  a  precipice,  then,  rebounding  from 
the  abyss,  they  dash  together  with  inconceivable  impetuosity, 
and  rise  foaming  to  a  prodigious  height  above  the  surface.  The 
noise  of  their  conflict  is  heard  throughout  the  surrounding 
islands."  • 

"  On  the  shores  of  Argyleshire,"  says  Campbell  the  poet, 
"  I  have  oftened  listened  to  the  sound  of  this  vortex,  at  the 
distance  of  many  leagues.  When  the  weather  is  calm,  and  the 
adjacent  sea  scarcely  heard  on  these  picturesque  shores,  its 
sound,  which  is  like  the  sound  of  innumerable  chariots,  creates 
a  magniflcent  and  fine  effect."  Mariners  never  choose  to  tempt 
the  dangers  of  this  gulf.  Vessels  of  burthen,  however,  can 
make  the  passage  ;  and  at  particular  times  it  is  tranquil  enough 
for  boats  to  venture. 

15.  Nearing  Loch  Feochan,  the  steamer's  course  lies  through 
intricate  groupes  of  islands,  Luing,  Seil,  Shuna,  Lunga,  £as- 
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dsle^  and  niiiiy  others,  on  which  there  are  ezceUoit  elate 
qitamee.  ThoM,  with  tiie  workmon^e  houeee,  and  reseele  ahip- 
puig  eaigOy  are  an  animated  scene.  They  are  near  the  shore, 
and  the  steamer  runs  between  and  across  the  opening  of  Loch 
Melfoid. 

The  dark  monntainoiu  Island  of  MqU,  with  its  iron-bound 
shores,  and  the  hills  of  Morten,  fiuned  in  song,  are  now  seen  to 
dose  in  the  seaward  view.  But  in  entering  on  that  long  stretch 
of  inland  sea  called  Loch  Linnhe,  the  attention  is  diverted  to 
the  eastern  coast^  by  the  intervention  of  the  long  Island  of 
Kerrens  distinguished  by  the  ruins  at  its  southern  tennination 
of  the  Danish  Fort  Gylen.  To  the  geologist  this  island  is  of 
peculiar  intersst^  as  exhibiting  singular  jimctions  of  primary, 
aeeondaiy,  and  trap  rocks,  and  a  curious  angular  conglomerate 
er  breccia.  The  circumstance  of  its  being  the  spot  where  King 
Alexander  II.  died  on  his  memorable  expedition  in  1249,  and 
the  place  of  rendesYOua  where  Haco  of  Korway  a  few  years 
afterwards  met  his  isfamd  chieftains,  who,  crowding  with  their 
gaUcys  to  assist  him  in  his  descent  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland, 
augmented  his  fleet  to  160  sail,  will  ever  command  for  Kerrera 
the  attention  of  the  antiquary. 

16.  Kerrera  forms  a  natunl  breakwater  to  the  Bay  of  Oban, 
atretdiing  right  across,and  rendering  it  a  peculiarly  secure  hayen. 
The  bay  is  not  capacious,  but  is  flanked  by  nearly  parallel  wooded 
rodcs,  and  hemmed  in  bya  higher  rocky  frontlet,  at  the  base  of 
which  stretch  thehonses  of  the  Yillage— a  long  line  of  neat  build- 
ings, chiefly  of  two  storeys,  slated  and  white-washed,  fronting  the 
water,  and  presenting  a  Tery  cheerful  and  pleasing  appearance. 
On  a  high,  isolated  rock,  forming  the  northern  promontory  of 
the  bay,  girt  hy  perpendicular  precipices,  and  accessible  only 
on  one  side,  stands  DunoUy  Castle,  an  ivy-dad  square  keep,  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Macdougals  of  Lom,  descendants  of  the 
mii^ty  Somerled  of  the  Isles.  It  is  four  storeys  high  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  vaulted  dungeon,  which  is  still  en- 
tire, the  building  is  now  a  mere  sheU.  Portbns  are  standing 
of  n  wall  which,  springing  from  two  opposite  angles,  ran  along 
the  hrmk  of  the  rock,  endosing  an  irregular  court.  Conspi- 
cuous on  the  £m  of  the  rising  ground  behind  the  village,  a 
tasteful  Free  Church,  of  light  early  English  ardiitecture,  with 
a  low  Noiman  Tower  and  pointed  spire,  alter  a  design  by 
Mr«  Pngm  has  been  lately  erected.    Nearly  opponte  the 
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quay  a  larger  and  loftier  elevation  indicates  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  a  very  commodious  and  well-oondttcted  establishment. 
There  are  two  or  three  other  inns  of  less  pretensions,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  lay  themselTes  out  for  the 
accommodation  of  lodgers.  Oban  being  a  place  of  great  resort 
in  the  season,  it  is  the  centre  of  steam  communication  on  the 
west  coast.  One  is  hardly  prepared,  in  so  remote  a  comer,  to 
find  on  some  days  of  the  week  as  many  at  times  as  nine  or  ten 
steamers  amTing  and  departing  daily.  There  is  a  daily  steamer, 
and,  on  certain  days,  as  many  as  three  steamers  to  Glasgow. 
One  every  day,  and  two  on  alternate  days,  to  Fort- William  and 
Inyemeas.  One  thrice  a  week-^indeed  almost  daily^to  Sta& 
and  lona,  and  round  the  Island  of  Mull,  and  two  every  week  to 
Skye,  and  one  to  Stomoway.  There  are  besides  two  daily 
coaches,  one  from  Glasgow  by  Loch  Lomond,  the  other  tnm 
Inverary.  It  is  also  a  &yourite  sea-bathing  quarter  and  place 
of  summer  residence.  Indeed,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  it  literally  swarms  with  strangers.  Tet,  for  sea-bath- 
ing it  is  not  well  adapted.  The  water  is  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, and  the  beach  is  pretty  good,  but  the  ground  along  shore 
is  80  confined,  that  there  is  little  priracy,  and  there  are  no 
bathing  machines.  This  is,  indeed,  a  general  want  on  the  west 
coast.  On  the  Clyde,  however,  the  houses  often  lining  the 
roadway  along  the  bathing  ground,  persons  can  dress  and 
undress  in-doors,  though  it  is  anything  but  seemly  in  the 
fair  sex  in  their  bathing  gear  to  cross  the  public  way  so 
unconcernedly  as  they  do.  But,  indeed,  the  good  people  of 
Oban  are  sincruharly  behind  hand  in  meeting:  the  re<juirLnionts 
wliicli  uuc  would  .suppose  to  be  indispenNuldc  to  the  MiitiiMc 
lodgment  of  their  migratory  visitors,  if  not  to  tlicir  own  com- 
fort. The  ground-storey  of  the  houses  being  chictly  occupied 
Willi  shops — some  oi  them  very  good — a  peculiar  mode  of 
access  to  the  upper  floor  prevails,  vit.,  by  a  passage  right 
thiuugh  the  dwelling,  and  then  up  an  outside  back  stone  st^iir- 
case.  Thus,  and  from  close  coutiguity,  the  Ijack  iiicas  are  dis- 
agreeably overlooked — in  one  part  of  the  town  the  exposure  is 
heightened  by  the  back-grouud  being  to  the  water  side.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  disgracefully  deficient  in  some  of  the  arrange- 
ments essential  to  the  decencies  of  life,  and  preservation  of 
health.  A  drawl>aek  to  the  well-bein^  of  the  place  is  the  limit- 
ed supply  of  fresh  water,  which  would  probably  call  for  consi- 
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dinbltt  «xpflBM  to  medj  by  trtifieial  miitriTiiiOM.  8anM 
IBM  mwBoeplioMMe  boatw  in  ipziDging  up  M  the  norih  mid 
of  the  Yilkgiw  Tlitt  fandtm  is  Toy  oMnmonplaoe,  and  Um 
•putBunts  pkin  tooni^  Bat  the  ehiigM  am  high.  There 
b  iM  fegolar  hatehar  or  Tigatahla  maifcet;  the  euppLiea  an 
umomtKUkt  aad  niMtly  <^  i^erior  qiiality,  efon  thft  mutton 
being  ill-M  and  eeiaggy ;  and,  what  will  seen  men  strange, 
thm  ia  bat  little  Ui  to  be  had.  A  good  deal  of  salmon  and 
salnwn  Inwt  at  tiaaSB^bitt  only  to,  and  henring ;  but  there  is  no 
vhteCsh  eaoght  In  the  hay'— what  is  exposed  for  tale,  and  that 
in  bat  mo<knito  quantity,  being  brought  chiefly  from  Loch  Eti  ve. 
It  ia  rather  surprising,  conndering  the  steam  communication, 
Uubt  ebondAnt  supplies  of  aU  eatables  should  not  flow  in  from 
other  pieces  for  general  consumpt.  The  inns,  of  course,  have 
their  own  source  of  supply.  No  mean  compensation  is  abundant 
and  cmpitftl  dairy  produce,  excellent  bread,  and  good  groceries. 
There  are  some  most  respectable  8hoj)S — among  others,  a  book- 
t^eller's,  with  :i  tolerable  library.  Will  it  be  believed  that  at 
thi-  time  <it  diiv  there  is  no  direct  post  between  Oban  and 
Fort- A\  ill iiim — a  distance  of  only  forty  miles — and  that  a  letter 
from  ihe  one  to  tlie  other  has  to  be  conveyed  round  by  In- 
verary,  Glasgow,  Perth,  aud  Inverness,  and  the  answer,  of 
oouriie,  to  make  the  same  extraordinary  roundabouc  ? 

17.  Yet  with  these  drawbacks  a  few  weeks  can  be  h{»ent 
delightfully  at  Oban.  The  scenery  around  is  in  the  highest 
d^ree  grand,  varied,  anti  l>eautiful ;  indeed,  the  whole  features 
«jf  the  <li>trict  are  remarkable,  and  it  cuini^rises  many  most 
nok^i  lucaliiies,  while  antiquarian  remains  of  great  interest 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  need  but  enumerate  Staflia, 
lona,  the  Sound  of  Mull,  Loch  Etive,  Loch  Creran,  the  Pass  of 
Awe,  Loch  I^ven,  and  Olencoe,  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Cruachan,  Dun- 
stalinage,  unil  l>unuiiy,  i»uart,  Ardtomish,  Arc**.  Mingarry, 
Loch  Allme,  InverliK'hy,  Rilchum,  Gyieu,  and  other  castles; 
AcheU'Iown.  tiie  Bishop  of  Lismore's  Palace,  and  Ardchattan 
Prior}';  Bengonium,  the  t^ite,  at  least  reputed,  of  that  Pictish 
capital  ;  memorials,  some  of  actual  monarchy,  others  of  the 
almost  rej^l  sway  of  those  great  princes,  the  Lords  of  the  Isles, 
and  rival  larailie«  of  almost  equal  note.  And  tbc^c  are  very 
accessible  from  the  numerous  public  conveyances,  and  the  faci- 
lities of  transport  by  boat,  besides  w  hich,  there  are  very  good 
rehklee  kept  for  hire.    In  the  immediate  vicinitj  of  Oban 
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thefe  ifl  much  to  interest.  The  heights  abore  commaiid  splen- 
did views  across  the  water,  the  huge  sombre  mountains  of  MuU 
looming  above  the  intervening  green  and  rocky  Isle  of  Kerreim. 
From  an  agreeable  promenade  in  front  of  the  main  straet^  we 
can  bend  our  steps  along  the  sides  of  the  bay — though  on  the 
north  the  limits  are  somewhat  confined  by  the  grounds  of 
DunoUy-^r,  by  an  outlet  at  either  extremity  of  the  street,  find 
our  way  into  the  countiy  behind,  which  is  of  that  irregular  sur- 
face characteristic  of  a  trap  and  conglomerate  fozmatiMi*  From 
BunoUy  the  prospect  is  very  fine.  The  drive  to  Lodi  Feochan 
to  the  south  is  picturesque,  while,  in  the  opposite  direction,  an 
interval  of  four  miles  brings  us  to  Dunstaffimge,  an  imposing 
pile,  the  residence  (though  not  the  existing  edifice)  of  our  early 
Scottish  kings ;  and  by  extending  the  excursion  as  tar  again^ 
from  the  low  rocky  eminence  on  the  opposite  bay  of  Ardnamuc- 
knish,  the  Selma  of  Ossian,  and  supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of 
BeriiTonium — a  panorama  of  mingled  mountain,  water,  roc-k,  and 
plain,  is  couimauded,  of  great  expanse  and  most  striking  ciiur- 
actcr 

Here  we  may  add,  that  the  [►owerful  Staffa  and  Iuu;i  l>«.>ats 
make  the  circuit  of  the  island  of  Mull,  and  regain  Oban  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  that  a  steamer  proceeds  to  Fort- 
William  and  Coi  puch  in  the  morning,  to  bring  on  the  passen,2:ers 
who  leave  Inverness  the  same  morning  hy  the  c  niid  hicamers. 
On  the  way  tourists  are  lauded  at  liallachuiish,  where  there 
are  conveyances  up  Glencoc,  and  they  are  picked  up  niiniu  on 
the  return  voyage  in  the  evening;  or  they  can.hy  a  small  boat, 
join  the  Glasgow  boat,  which  passes  c«i  in  the  evening  to  Cor- 
pach,  where  the  north-going  passengers  spend  the  night,  while 
the  northern  travellers  on  their  way  south  make  Oban  their 
resting  place. 

Ilaving  conducted  the  reader  as  far  as  Oban,  wc  retrnee  our 
steps  to  carry  on  the  descriptions  of  the  other  routes  thus  far, 
before  proceeding  onwards. 

To  oonunence  with  that 

FBOX  OLASOOW  TO  OBAll  AHD  TO  TORT^WILUAM  BT*L0CH  1.0X0irn. 

16.  Though  each  of  the  different  routes  to  the  north,  by  the 
west  coast,  possesses  its  own  peculiar  attractions,  the  palm 
must  be  assigned  to  that  by  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Awe  to 
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Otmn^  air  hf  Okneod  to  Fort-William.  Bat  Gleneoo  ean  be 
eonroaifliitly  minted  on  the  iraj  from  OImmi  to  Fort-William, 
which  itoelf  is  not  to  be  lost,  fo  that  Oben  is  the  point  to  be 
pwfaied,  there  being  a  coach  to  Oban  and  another  to  Fort- 
Wiiliam,  dlrergmg  at  Tjndrtim,  the  passengers  bj  both  which 
nie  cQOTefxed  along  Loch  iKonond  by  steam.  The  space  to  Dum- 
hartoii  is  traTecsed  sometimes  by  water,  at  otiiers  by  coach,  as 
wmj  sait  other  compan  j*s  anangements.  But  the  zi^way  from 
Bowling  Bay  to  Iioeh  Lomond  iHU  doubtless  cause  a  diversion 
in  the  stream  of  passenger  traffic. 

19.  IKimbarton,  a  few  hundred  jaids  up  the  riTer  LoTcn, 
consists  chiefly  of  a  long,  crooked,  and  irregular  street,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  a  bridge  of  four  arches  is  thrown  across, 
and  the  road  to  Loch  Lomond  proceeds  on  the  west  side  of  the 
strci^iin.  The  brick  cones  of  extensive  and  long-established 
crown  and  bottle  ^liiss  works  -till  fonn  a  jnominent  feature  in 
the  appearaucc  vt  the  town  :  luit  owiiiLr  cliictlv  tu  the  rcinjal  of 
the  duties  on  glas>^,  the  raauntsicture  has  ]>cvn  almost  given  up 
here.  More  recent,  but  aheady  distinguished,  ship-building 
works  in  all  brunches,  both  timber  and  iron,  also  characterise 
the  place;  Hut  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  all.  is  its  pecu- 
liar and  renowned  cu-t*jllatc<l  mck,  already  described  in  this 
n)ut^.  The  population  in  lfr41  wan  4453.  The  town  was  made 
a  r-jyal  l>urgh  in  1222  by  Alexander  II.  A  remnant  of  privi- 
leges, much  more  extensive,  is  still  enjoyed  in  immunity  by 
the  burgessejJ,  from  dues  at  the  Broomielaw  and  every  other 
p<^rt  belonging  to  Glasgow,  with  the  riti^lit  ot"  free  navigation  of 
the  Clyde.  In  former  times  the  space  round  the  Castle  would 
^em  to  have  hetii  under  water  at  full  tide.  Besides  steamers 
direct  scveml  times  a-day  to  and  from  Glasgow,  and  twice  a-day 
to  and  from  (ireen  xk,  there  are  ferry -boatd  out  from  Dumbar- 
ton at  any  hour  to  meet  the  steamers. 

211.  The  Leven  is,  in  itself,  a  clear  winding  stream,  known 
to  fame  by  its  connexion  with  the  name  of  Smollett,  whose 
6tfmlj  residence,  Bonhill  (now  Messrs.  Tumbull),  is  about  half- 
waj  between  the  Cljrde  and  Loch  Lomond.  A  monument  has 
ben  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  village  of  Renton,  a  round 
column  on  a  square  die ;  but  it  is  .^^htimcfully  neglected,  the 
tablet  being  left  broken  and  defaced.  He  wae  bom  in  the  old 
fittm-house  of  Dalquhum,  taken  down  seyeral  jeaie  ago.  It 
fltood  on  the  oppodte  ode  of  the  road  to  the  monument^and  at 
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the  south  end  of  the  Tilltige.  On  either  side  of  the  Talley  the 
ground  risoB  in  continuous  and  veiy  gentle  slopes,  cultivmted  to 
the  top,  with  a  laige  quantity  of  wood  interspersed.  Amid 
these  peaceful  scenes  the  spirit  of  trade  has  found  a  local  habi- 
tation— numerous  public  works  for  bleaching,  djeing,  calico 
printing,  and  the  manufacture  of  pyioligneous  acid,  or  white 
vinegar,  being  embowered  along  the  riyer  banks,  the  worknutt 
belonging  to  which  inhabit  the  considerable  villages  of  Benton, 
and  Alexandria  on  the  west,  and  Bonhill  on  the  east  side  of  tlie 
riyer.  Various  country  seats  fill  up  the  fertile  and  populoiia 
yallej,  as  €k>rdale  House  (Stirling),  Leyengroye  (Dixon),  Sfcratli- 
leyen  (Ewing),  Levenbank  (Stuart),  &c.  Kearing  the  Loeh^ 
Tillichewen  oUtle  (William  CampbeU,  Esq.,  one  of  the  gr«it 
Glasgow  merchants),  a  handsome  Qothic  structure^  is  passed, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  Balloch  Castle  (— Stoit) 
shows  itself  above  the  foliage.  Onmibuses  ply  from  Dumbaiw 
ton  to  the  Loch  Lomond  steamers^  and  to  the  Suspension  Bridge 
at  Balloch,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake-^eoon  to  be  superseded  faj 
the  railway  above  alluded  to,  in  progress,  to  Bowling  Bay,  nen 
Port  Dunglas  on  the  Clyde,  whence  it  is  eventually  to  be  car- 
ried on  to  Glasgow.  The  line  has  been  leased  by  Messrs.  G.  & 
T.  BumH,  the  well-known  and  spirited  steam-boat  proprietors. 

21.  Loch  Lomond,  "  the  lake  full  of  islands,"  is  unquestion- 
ably the  pride  of  Scottish  lakes,  from  its  extent,  its  numerous 
islands,  and  the  varied  character  of  its  scenery.  At  it>  lowest  ex- 
tremity, where  it  insinuates  its  waters  into  the  vale  ol  Lcven,  it 
is  for  a  space  quite  narrow  ;  it  then  expands  on  either  hand,  but 
especially  on  the  east  side,  and  attains  in  some  places  a  l)rcadth  of 
seven  or  eight  miles,  and  measuring  thirty  miles  in  length.  Its 
hanks  airnin  approach  tnwanls  each  other,  and  thence  to  its  ter- 
minati'ni  tlie  hiko.  wiinliiiL:  among  the  projecting  arms  of  pri- 
mitive mouutaius,  and  slightly  altering  at  intervals  its  giiienil 
bearings,  altematelv  contracts  and  dilates  its  surface,  as  it  meets 
and  wheels  ruiuj  l  the  impending  headlands,  among  which  it  at 
last  loses  itself  in  a  narrow,  prolonged  stri}>c  of  water.  The 
mountains,  in  ixenerai,  gradually  increase  in  height,  steepness, 
and  iiTc;j;ul;irity  of  siirfnce  towards  the  head  of  the  lake.  Those 
on  the  west  are  intersected  by  successive  glens,  as  Fniin,  I'in- 
lass,  Luss,  Douglas,  Tarhet,  and  Sloy.  The  opposite  mountains 
are  more  unhroken.  Numerous  little  hays  indent  the  shores, 
their  bounding  promontories  consisting  at  the  lower  end  of  fiat 
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ftlluTial  deposits,  but  towards  the  nppar  parts  of  the  like  peis- 
ing  into  inclined  nekj  ilopet  and  abrupt  acclivities.  At  the 
lewer  extremity  also^  there  are  laige  tracts  of  arable  ground ; 
while  aboTO  Lnss  thsj  ooeor  only  at  intervab  in  the  mouth  of 
the  gliBS,  at  the  bottom  of  rayines^  or  in  open  spaces  cnnted 
bj  the  partial  receding  of  the  liills.  Intempted  masses  and 
iOM  of  wood  and  coppice  diversify  the  fiMse  of  the  hiUs»  oak 
coppioe,  mixed  nith  alder,  birch,  and  haael,  predominating. 
In  the  broader  part,  the  soi&ce  of  the  irater  is  stndded  wiUi 
islaiids  of  many  siaes  and  Taiious  aspects  flat,  sloping,  rocky, 
heathy,  culttTated,  and  wooded,  stretching  across  the  lake  in 
three  paiallel  aones.  The  islands  are  about  thirty  in  number ; 
and  of  these^  ten  are  of  considerable  siie,  as  Incfaoonagan,  which 
is  half  a  mile  long ;  InchtaTaaadi  and  Tnchmoan,  each  thrse 
^nartere ;  Inchlonaig,  a  mile ;  and  Inchmurren  (the  largest  and 
meet  southerly)  two  miles  in  length.  These  two  last  are  used 
as  deer  parks  by  the  ftmiliee  of  Luss  and  Montrose,  and  it  is 
stiU  the  practice  to  place  insane  persons  and  confirmed  drunk- 
ards in  some  of  the  islands.  SeTeml  gentlemen*s  residences, 
which  encompass  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  are  surrounded  by 
tidily-wooded  parks,  as  Batturieh  Oastle  (Findlay)  on  the  east 
sids^  CO  the  site  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Lennox  fiunily;  and 
Boes  Priory  (Mrs.  McDonald  Buchanan),  frequently  visited  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  in  the  oppoeite  direction,  Oamenm 
(Snellett) ;  Bel  Retira  (Oampbell) ;  Arden  (Buchanan) ;  and 
tether  up,  Ressdhu  (SSr  James  Colquhoun,  Bart.),  finely  situ- 
ated on  a  projecting  promontory ;  and  Oamstradden  (also  Sir  J. 
Colquhoun).  An  obelisk  may  be  descried  on  the  soutk-east| 
laiaed  to  the  memory  of  the  celebtated  Qeoige  Buchanan ;  and 
the  banks  of  the  Bndri^  are  immortaliied  by  the  sojourn  for 
many  yeats  of  Lord  Napier  of  Merchiston,  the  inventor  of 
legaiithms,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  heroes  of  Acre  and  Scinde. 
The  whole  tract  of  countiy  on  the  east  dde  of  Loch  Lomond 
and  Leven  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  whoee  eeat, 
BndMOian,  is  situated  at  some  littie  distance  inland,  while  the 
west  side,  from  the  Fruin  water  to  Glen  Falloch,  is,  with  scarce 
tm  exception,  the  property  of  Sir  J.  Oolquhoun.  A  few  milee 
above  Luss,  we  have  to  admire  succeesive  mountain  slopes, 
risbg  one  behind  another  in  rugged  acclivities,  feathered  with 
eak  coppice,  and  irregular  rocky  precipices  shooting  up  above ; 
the  ample  sides  of  Ben  Lomond,  in  particular  extending  north 
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and  south  in  lengthened  slopes,  his  lofty  head — a  compressed 
peak — aspiriDg  to  the  clouds ;  while  towards  the  head  of  the 
lake  the  towering  alps  of  Arroquhar  and  Glen  Falloch,  with 
their  bulky  fonns,  abrupt  sides,  peaked  summits,  and  jagged 
outlines,  terminate  the  prospect.  A  couple  of  steam-boats  ply 
upon  Loch  Lomond,  and,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Oban  or  Fort- 
William,  the  tourist  can  be  conveyed  from  Glasgow  to  the  head 
of  the  lake  and  back  again  the  same  day,  or  he  may  reach 
Inverary,  if  not  Oban,  or  the  Trosachs,  or  Aberfoil  Inn ;  the 
former  by  the  coach  or  by  cars  from  Tarbet,  the  two  latter 
from  Inversnaid  by  cart,  for  those  who,  coming  first,  are  first 
accommodated  in  the  vehicles  at  command ;  others  by  ponies, 
always  in  readiness,  caparisoned  with  gentlemen's  and  side 
saddles ;  for,  though  the  road  be  not  macadamised,  it  is 
now-anlajs  quite  a  thoroughfare.  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  rough  cart-track  is  ozdy  fit  for  little  sure-footed  high- 
land ponies,  which  career  along  as  over  a  bowling-green.  At 
the  worst,  if  disappointed,  a  wtJk  of  five  mUes  brings  one  to 
the  little  steamer  on  Loch  Citrine.  If  hurried,  he  will  find 
coaches  for  Stirling,  in  waiting,  at  the  further  ^d ;  and,  if 
much  pressed,  may  reach  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  the  same  night. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  proper,  if  for  Loch  Catrine,  to 
leave  the  boat  on  the  way  up  at  Inversnaid,  where,  as  at 
Tarbet,  Rowardemian,  and  other  spots,  there  are  excellent  urns. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  sail  on  Loch  Lmnond,  is 
after  rounding  the  most  southerly  group  of  islands  at  the  west, 
doubling  across  to  "Rj-lwu^ha.  on  tbs  east,  then  recrosnng  to  Luss 
on  the  western  shore.  Hm  the  spacious  bosom  of  the  lake  is 
encircled  by  islands  of  various  character,  presenting  middle  dis- 
tances in  every  direction.  The  eye  courses  over  an  extensive  cu^ 
cult.  To  the  Bouth  the  ground  declines,  and  the  outlines  are  soft 
and  low,  and  almost  horizontal ;  and  the  aspect  of  nature  fertile 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  upper  boundaries  are  moimtainous, 
lofty,  and  exceedingly  varied.  Not  a  point  of  the  compass  is 
deficient  in  interest ;  the  panorama  is  in  every  part  complete, 
and  in  all  splendidly  beautiful.  Viewed  in  favourable  circum- 
stances, be  they  a  hot  and  sultry  sun,  a  breatliloss  air,  and 
cloudless  atmosphere,  when  every  object  is  ros])leiulent  with 
light,  and  every  leaf  pencilled  as  in  a  mirror  ;  or  a  cloudy  day, 
when  the  overburtlioiuti  hea\cns  iccliuo  tlici)  masses  ou  the 
moujiLaiu  sides,  or  the  restles.s  vapours  tiit  along  their  surface, 
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and  when  receding  hollow,  and  prr  jecting  cliff,  advancing  pro- 
montory-, and  retiring  bay,  or  uioimtftin -cleaving  ravine,  in 
mingled  light  and  shade,  are  contrasted  in  strong  relief,  it  may 
fikirly  be  questioned  whether  a  Lacustrine  expanse,  so  magnifi- 
cent, so  lovely,  and  so  entirely  perfect,  is  anywhere  to  be  seen. 

'22.  Ben  Lomond  has  perhaps  been  ascended  by  a  greater 
nuiiiln;r  of  tourists  than  any  other  of  our  Highland  mountains. 
The  geneml  view,  huwever,  from  its  summit  cannot  compare 
vvith  that  from  many  others,  there  being  but  few  openings 
through  the  mass  of  mountains  which  stretch  around,  liut  the 
bird's-eye  ricw  of  Loch  Lomond  itself,  as  seen  from  the  shoulder 
of  the  hlU,  amply  repays  the  labour  of  the  ascent, — so  remark- 
ably lively  and  dirersified  is  the  aspect  of  its  bespangling 
ialandu,  the  strong  contrast  between  the  general  character  of 
its  up|>er  and  lower  y)ortions,  the  sinuosities  of  its  shores,  the 
mountAins  which  overhajig  its  waters,  or  flank  its  glens,  and 
the  rich  Idush  and  glittering  smile  of  its  waving  fields  and 
ctiltivateii  t^.  From  f']*}) o^ite  Tarbet,  the  ascent  (here  rather 
Atctp)  generally  occupies  two  hours.  At  Rowardennan,  oppo- 
site  Tnvenigla-^s,  five  miles  further  down  the  loch,  it  is  more 
tcili  but  considerably  more  easy,  and  thi>  is  the  route  most 
commonly  followed.  The  waters  of  Loch  Lomond,  like  those 
of  Loch  Ness,  are  said  to  have  risen  and  been  much  agitated 
at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  and  on  the 
occurrence  uf  -^everal  >li^^ht  earthquakes  since  felt  in  various 
part's  of  Scothmd  ;  their  depth  in  the  upper  division  of  the 
iak<.'  I  rinL:  ul^  *  in  several  places,  as  in  the  ttluT  lake  just  men- 
ti  -iie  l,  u].\\ai«K  -if  a  hundred  fathoms.  It  is  nnich  le««  than 
ihis.  tuvvardi»  the  l^'wcr  (^r  ea'^tcrii  und — afartlier  ili^tinguisiung 
peculiarity  of  tlie  ^  pjMi^ite  extrcmiLies  of  Locli  Lninond. 

23.  At  Lii^s,  where  the  He  v.  Dr.  Stewart,  the  translator  of 
the  Gaelic  Bible,  officiated,  there  are  slate  quarries.  Three 
miles  above  Tarbet  is  a  small  wooded  island  called  liu  eruglass, 
and  alK)Ut  two  miles  further,  anotlu  i  ralk-il  Eilan  Vhou,  on 
each  of  which  are  the  -ni'm^  of  a  btronghold  of  the  family  of 
Miic-tai lane.  In  a  vault  of  the  latter,  an  <''ld  nmn  of  the  name, 
whu  died  not  ion;:  a^^^,  livL*!  a  liermit's  life  for  a  c<»ii>i*lerable 
number  of  years.  iS early  opposite  Inveruglass  island,  about  a 
mile  distant  from  the  lake,  are  the  ruins  of  Inversnaid  fort,  on 
the  way  to  Loch  On  trine,  an  old  military  station,  chiefly 
^ign^  to  keep  tlie  dan  Gregor  in  check.   At  Tarbet  the 
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mouiuains  to  the  west,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Long,  present  a 
faut&.'^tic  appearance,  from  which  thcv  arc  known  hj  the  name 
of  **  Thii  Cobhler  and  his  Wife/*  The  head  of  Loch  Lomond  is 
eight  miles  from  Tarbet  ;  and  nix  miles  from  the  latter  place 
a  huge  mass  of  rock  will  ))e  observed  by  the  road  side,  in  w  hich 
a  email  chamber,  secured  hj  a  door,  has  hc^n  hewn  out  to  serve 
as  a  pulpit  to  the  imaister  of  Arro'juhar,  whose  dutj  it  is  to 
preach  occasionally  in  this  part  of  the  parish.  At  the  head  of 
the  liike  is  Ardlieu,  a  g<^od  inn.  The  lake  is  succeeded,  at  its 
upper  extremity,  for  about  two  miles  and  a-half,  by  a  level 
tract  of  meadow  and  arable  ground.  Behind  the  inn,  where 
hardwood,  sjiruce,  and  larches  occupy  the  valley,  the  resem- 
blance to  inr\Tiy  Swiss  scenes  is  said  to  he  reiiinrkHl»le.  inter- 
mediate i^elnnd  this  and  RtrnthtillaTi  is  a  wide  eh'\nted  valley, 
called  Glen  Kalloch,  rising  in  uinhilat iiil''  slopes,  imadorued  save 
by  a  few  scattered  firs,  and  tianked  on  the  east  side  by  fattened 
broadly  conical  mountains,  separated  by  wide  corries.  From 
hence,  the  river  Falloch  descend*^  through  a  sheh  ing  rocky 
channel.  It  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  lake,  from  the  end  of 
which  the  road,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  inclines  to  the 
right,  and  thus  looking  back,  as  we  ascend  to  the  upper  portion 
of  Olen  Falhich.  the  bulky  mountaina  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
separated  by  deep  hollows^  are  seen  disposed  in  a  TatI  aemi- 
circle,  and  form  a  most  imposing  alpine  prospect. 

24.  Glen  Fruin,  near  the  aouihem  extremi^  of  Loch  Lomond, 
was  the  scene  of  a  well-known  sanguinary  dan  conflict  (in  tbe 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century),  which  entailed  on 
the  clan  Gregor  a  long  scries  of  unexampled  perseeutioD  and 
blood-Uiirsty  cruelty.  Before  adverting  to  the  particulars  of 
the  aifiray,  which  jealous  and  powerful  neighbours  succeeded  in 
converting  into  the  source  of  a  legalised  warfiue  of  extermiBft- 
tion  against  this  unfortunate  race,  in  o<nmexion  with  it  the  oir* 
ountstaaces  may  be  reviewed  of  a  barbarous  incident,  which  bad 
excited  James  Y I.  to  verf  harsh  measures  against  them,  and  in 
all  probability  induced  bim  to  make  the  battle  of  Glen  Frain 
the  signal  for  every  species  of  oppression  and  wrong.  The  act 
alluded  to  was  of  a  nature  so  revolting  as  to  justify  the  meet 
ligoious  punishment ;  but  it  must  be  considered,  that  the  Mao- 
Gvagors*  share  in  the  transaction  was  but  secondary ;  and  even 
in  those  baibarous  days>  the  spectacle  was  rare,  of  govemneot 
yielding  to  those  tevengefiil  impulses  which  among  fiunilies 
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perpeUHiitcd  to  fittm  genmtioos  a  deadly  quaml  m  an  heir- 
loom. Some  jouDg^  men — Macdon&lds  from  Qlencoe,  having 
been  found  trespassing  on  the  king's  deer-forest  of  Qlen  Artney, 
to  the  north  of  Loch  Achray,  by  the  under-forester,  Drummond 
of  Dnimmondemoch,  had  had  their  ears  cropped  for  their 
offence.  Their  kinsmea  in  retaliatioQ  blew  Drummond,  when, 
by  his  majesty's  special  directions,  proTidin^'  venison  for  the 
oc^.sion  of  Anne  of  Denmark's  arrival  in  Scotland  ;  and,  having 
cut  off  his  head,  they  repaired  to  the  house  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Stewart  of  Ardvorlich,  on  the  side  of  Loch  Earn.  Iler  husband 
Wka  irom  home ;  ;ui<l  Mrs.  Stewart,  giving  them  but  a  cold 
reception,  laid  only  I  read  and  cheese  before  thciri.  While  she 
out  of  the  roniii,  they  placed  Dnimmouderuoch's  Idoody 
hc.'id  upon  the  table,  with  a  piece  f»f  the  bread  and  cheese  in 
the  mouth.  The  ghastly  sii^ht  drove  her  in.sane  :  and  leaving 
her  home,  she  lonir  wandered  in  a  state  of  mental  aberration 
through  the  i!iouMtain<5  ;  and,  to  add  to  the  catastrophe,  she 
m&M  woon  to  l>ec<iiiie  a  mother.  The  umrderers  hied  them  from 
Ardvorlich  to  the  nei;j;hlviiirinL:  church  of  Bal"|nhiih]er,  wlierc 
the  MacOreeors,  with  their  chief,  laying  their  hands  oa  tho 
head  of  l^nimmond,  swore  at  the  altar  to  shelter  and  defend 
the  authors  of  the  deed.  This  took  place  about  the  year  1590. 
letters  of  fire  and  sword  ware  issued  against  the  MacGregors, 
and  they  henceforth  underwent  the  most  unrelenting  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  their  powerful  neighbours,  who  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  coimtenanoa  of  Government  to  hanwi  them 
to  the  utmost.  One  of  the  meet  active  of  their  enemies  was 
Sir  Humphry  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  who  directed  his  persecution 
i^inst  the  MacGregors  of  Balquhidder.  With  him,  Alexander 
of  Glen  Stiae,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  was  particularly  anxi- 
ooa  that  a  reconciliation  ilumld  ba  affected  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
poec.  having  tolidtad  a  oonfiBrence,  he  repaired  with  two  hun- 
dred of  hie  clan  to  a  place  appointed  in  the  Talleyof  the  Leven. 
On  ibeir  retom  homewards  from  the  meeting,  they  were  trea- 
^erooilyaMaulted  in  Glen  Fmin,  by  Luss,  with  eight  hundred 
ef  hit  xetaineiB  and  neighbenia.  MacQregor  had,  howerer, 
been  appiieed  of  the  meditated  attaek,  and  his  men  weie  on 
Ifceir  giMid.  They  fought  so  obetlnate^  as  to  come  off  Tictors 
in  tlie  contest,  slaying  two  hundred  of  the  name  of  Oolquhoun, 
besides  others  of  their  oppooenfeii  and  making  many  prisoners. 
A  tngie  inddent,  of  a  peeuliar  natuie,  added  serioudy  to  the 
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loss  of  the  ducomfited  p«rt^,  and  ray  probablj  the  diief 
means  of  the  liattle  of  Qlen  Fmin  being  followed  bj  such  oala.- 
miftous  conset^uenoes  to  the  MacQregon.  In  the  adjoining  town 
of  Dumbarton,  the  principal  part  it  the  youth  of  the  Lennox 
were  being  edueated  at  the  time :  curiositj  had  led  about  eighty 
of  them,  hearing  of  the  meeting  of  their  parents  and  firiends,  to 
repair  to  the  nnghbourhood  of  the  scene  of  action.  It  waa 
deemed  advisable,  when  hostilities  commenced,  to  confine  them 
in  a  bam.  They  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  SCacGregors,  who, 
while  they  followed  up  the  pursuit,  set  a  guard  oyer  them,  by 
whose  act,  or  by  some  unfortunate  mischance,  the  building  was 
set  on  fire,  and  the  poor  children  destroyed.  A  partial  repre- 
sentation of  all  these  occurrences  was  made  to  the  long  (James 
YL),  and  to  excite  him  still  more  effectually,  a  piocession  was 
got  up  of  sixty  widows,  whose  husbands  had  be^  slain  on  the 
occasion,  mounted  on  white  palfireysi  and  bearing  on  long  poles 
upwards  of  two  hundred  bloody  shirts  of  the  slaughtered  Col- 
quhouns.  Henceforth  the  dan  Gregor  were  treated  little  be^ 
ter  than  wild  beasts.  Their  lands  were  confiscated,  their  veiy 
mune  was  proscribed ;  and,  being  driven  to  such  extremity,  they 
became  notorious  for  acts  of  reprisal,  and  famous  as  systematic 
leviers  of  Uack^mail.  Their  services  in  Montrose*s  wars  first 
induced  some  relaxation  of  the  enactments  against  them,  but 
till  a  much  later  period  they  continued  in  a  peculiar  position 
with  the  dans  around  them,  and  endured,  diough  not  with 
tame  submission,  along  with  chastisement,  at  times  deserved, 
much  unjust  and  unmerited  persecution. 

26.  Proceeding  northwards  we  join  the  main  road  from  Stir- 
ling to  Fort-William  at  Crinlarich,  between  eight  and  nine  miles 
from  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  between  three  and  four 
miles  from  !l^dram,  the  first  stage.  There  Ben  More,  with 
its  associated  hill-tops,  form  a  noble  group.  We  are  now  in 
Strathfillan,  to  the  east  of  which  is  Glen  liochart,  neariy  in  a 
line  with  Loch  Tity.  At  the  foot  of  Ben  More  lies  Loch-an-Our, 
and  further  to  the  east  Loch  Bochart. 

This  locality  is  memorable  for  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
passages  in  the  life  of  Robert  Bruce.  After  his  defeat  at  Meth- 
ven,  near  Perth,  he  had  endeavoured,  with  a  few  hundred  men- 
at-arms,  to  find  his  way  into  the  Argyleshire  Highlands,  but 
was  encountered  In  Strathfillan  by  a  superior  body  of  highland- 
ers  under  Allaster  Macdougal  of  Loin,  son-in-law  of  John,  the 
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Red  Com  jn,  whom  Brnoe  had  dam  at  JhmhiM,  and  oonse- 
qimtly  Ids  limtaiate  ciMiny.  The  faatlto  field,  whieh  liei  im- 
mMBMf  below  Tyndrum,  ia  itill  called  Baliy,  or  the  King's 
Field.  The  Bnioe  was  obliged  to  tetreat.  In  coTering  the  rear 
of  hk  foroes  at  a  narrow  pats  on  the  edge  of  Loch-an-Our, 
three  of  Lom^a  men,  who  had  by  a  short  cut  got  ahead  of  the 
khig,  simultaneously  assailed  him«  While  one  seized  the  bridle, 
another  laid  hold  of  a  leg  and  stirrup,  and  the  third  leapt  be- 
hind him  on  the  horse's  back  ;  but  his  undaunted  presence  of 
mind  and  uncommon  bodUy  prowess,  enabled  him,  unhurt,  to 
rid  himself  of  this  formidable  superiority  of  numbers.  It  is 
said  that  the  first  had  his  arm  hewn  oil,  and  the  second  was 
thrown  down  by  the  King  ]Hittmg  spurs  to  liis  Lorsc.  Muau- 
time,  having  extricated  hinisulf  from  tUc  gra^ip  of  his  third 
assailant,  he  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  cleft  his  skull,  and 
tht;ii  too  killed  his  prostrate  foe  with  his  .swurd.  "  Methinks," 
said  Lorn,  addressing  one  of  his  followers,  '*  he  resembles  Gol- 
mac-mom  pru  toe  ting  his  folio  wers  from  Fingal/'  It  was  on 
this  oocasion  that  Bruce 

"  Hnrfly  'srnpi-^d       scathe  and  scorn, 
Ldl  Ui«  pledge  with  oonquering  Lorn  " — 

the  brooch  of  his  mantle,  which  unloosed.  This  jmeious  relic 
was  loet  about  the  middle  of  the  aeventeenth  century,  and  after 
passing  Uuoagh  various  hands,  was,  after  an  interval  uf  nearly 
200  yeari,  restored  to  and  preserved  in  the  family  c"f  Lorn. 
This  style  of  brooch^  of  a  circular  form,  has  a  raised  centre 
cairngorm  or  other  stone,  and  half  a  dozen  little  cylinders  pro- 
je«ning  from  the  outer  circlet  studded  with  smaller  stones  of 
diffisieiit  haes,  and  is  a  £a¥Ourite  and  yeiy  beautifiil  shoulder- 
fibstening  for  the  plaid. 

i6.  About  half-way  between  Crinlarich  ;ui<l  Tyndrum  there 
is  a  linn  in  the  river,  called  the  Pool  of  St.  Fillan's,  which  is  to 
tliia  day  at  times  the  scene  of  the  obiervance  of  a  degrading 
iopentitious  rite.  At  erery  term  day,  but  chiefly  Whitsunday 
aad  Immnm,  it  irae  and  still  is  occasionally  customary  to  im- 
merse persons  insane  or  of  weak  intellect  at  sunset.  They  are 
then  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  laid  all  night  in  the  chuichyard 
oi  St.  Fillaa\  withm  the  site  of  the  old  chapel.  A  heavy  stick 
ie  laid  en  each  tide;  round  these  ie  warped  lereral  times  a  rope 
paning  om  the  patient's  hieaet,  and  made  fiMt  in  a  knot, 
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which,  if  found  loosed  in  the  moniing,  a  recovery  may  be  looked 
for ;  if  not,  the  ease  is  supposed  to  be  desperate. 

27.  At  Tyndnim  the  roads  to  Fort-William  and  Oban  diverge. 
In  the  hill-face  a  lead-mine  is  wrought,  in  which  the  propor- 
tion of  silver  is  considerable.  The  stretch  of  country  between 
Callander  and  the  Western  Sea  is,  for  the  most  part,  almost 
bare  of  trees,  but  to  Dalmall at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  our 
way  lies  through  a  succession  of  fine  pastoral  valleys,  fisoiked 
by  lofty  hills,  characterized  by  tl^eir  pleasing  verdant  covering, 
though  not  distinguished,  except  occasionally,  as  at  the  Pass 
of  Leni  and  Locheamhead,  by  auj  very  mariced  features.  There 
is  a  considerable  descent  to  Loch  Awe.  The  inn,  churches, 
and  manses  of  Balmally  (13  miles  from  Tyndrum)  are  delight- 
fully  nestled  among  trees  at  the  opening  of  Qlenorchy,  which 
leads  to  the  Black  Mount.  The  churchyard  of  I>almally  was 
the  burying-place  of  the  Macgregors,  many  of  whose  memorial 
stones  are  still  to  the  fore. 

28.  Loch  Awe  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  variea 
from  one-half  to  two  and  a  half  miles  in  width.  It  discharges 
its  water  by  the  river  Awe,  which  issues  from  a  lateral  offset  of 
the  lake,  branching  off  at  no  great  distance  from  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, and  extending  from  three  to  four  miles  into  the  valley 
connecting  with  Loch  Etive,  the  outlet  being  thus  somewhat 
peculiarly  close  by  the  main  feeding  streams.  Ben  Cruachan's 
gigantic  bulk  occupies  the  space  Iwunded  by  the  valley  and  the 
portion  of  the  lake  to  the  eastward.  Its  towering  proportions 
give  quite  a  distinctive  character  to  this  end  of  Loch  Awe,  dif- 
ferent from  the  remainder  of  the  lake,  which  is  hounded  by 
numerous  chains  of  hills  of  clonsratcd  outline,  ri.siiifjr  tier  ahove 
tier,  and  ])resenting  to  the  vyv  a  L^re;it  expanse  of  mountainous 

Lind,  ascending  in  .i  Lrra  luiil  inclination.  Ben  Cnuichan  is 
the  focus  of  the  lofty  range>  which  line  Glen  Strac  ami  I.  >ch 
Kiive.  It  presents  a  front  of  several  miles  to  the  rivei  Awe 
and  its  parent  offset  of  the  lake,  while  its  huge  tianks  are  of 
corresponding  proportions.  In  all  points  of  view,  the  aspect  of 
this  mouiiuun  is  peculiarly  massive,  stately,  and  imposing. 
The  sloping  shores  of  the  lake  are  well  cultivated  and  wooded, 
and  the  streams  which  fall  into  it  exhibit  many  pleasing  cas- 
cades. Ahont  tvvcntj-four  little  islets  are  scattered  over  Loch 
Awe,  chiefly  towards  the  eastern  extremity,  some  of  them  beau- 
tifully crowned  with  dark,  nodding  piues.    On  one  of  these 
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isbnds,  Inialuul,  or  die  Beautiful  Isle,  are  the  nmu  of  a  amall 
nimnery  of  the  Gutertiaii  oider ;  and  on  Fraoch  EUm  (the  hea- 
ther ide),  those  of  »  eaatle,.  which  was  granted,  in  1267,  to  Gil- 
bert IfaenaiighteD,  by  Alexander  III.  This  latter  isle  was  the 
Hesperides  of.  the  oountrj,  and  ii  named  alio  from  Fraoch,  an 
adyentttrooe  loTer,  who,  attempting  to  g»tify  the  wishes  of  the 
£ur  M ego  for  the  deUcions  froit  <^  the  isle,  encountered  and 
deetrojed  the  serpent  by  which  it  was  guarded,  but  fell  himself 
n  Tictim  to  his  temerity. 

i9.  The  conjoined  waters  of  two  rivers,  descending  from  the 
leqieettve,  nearly  parallel,  glens,  Strae  and  Orchy,  disembogue 
themselTes  into  Loch  Awe  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  at  the 
base  of  Ben  Gruaehan.  A  spacious  tiaet  of  mmdow  ground 
tetminates  the  lake ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  iiTer,  on  a  point 
of  land  between  its  waters  and  a  prolonged  sweep  of  the  lake, 
CO  a  slightly  protruding  rock,  stands  an  impu.^iug  pile  of  ruins, 
those  of  Kilehun  Oft^  or  Oaokhahm,  the  "  Castle  of  the 
Rock.**  They  compose  a  square  oUong  buflding,  with  one 
tnmcated  angle  ;  and  a  large  square  keep,  fianked  by  round, 
hanging  turrets,  occupies  one  comer.  The  remaining  buildings 
are  of  yarying  elevations ;  but  the  whole  of  each  side  of  an, 
uniform  height,  thus  affording  at  once  variety  and  simplicity 
of  outline,  while  the  general  form  is  set  off  by  a  round  tower  at 
each  of  three  angles.  All  the  exterior,  and  greater  part  of  the 
interior  walls  are  entire  ;  and  thus  the  castle,  as  a  whole,  forms, 
from  its  size,  a  prominent  and  striking  object.  The  square 
tower  was  built  in  1440,  on  the  site  of  an  old  castle  of  the  Mac* 
grcgors,  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  Black  Knight  of  Rhodes, 
third  son  of  Duncan,  lord  of  Lochow,  and  founder  of  the  Bread- 
albsine  family, — a  man  of  distinguished  character.  He  acquired 
bj  marriage  a  considerahle  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  family 
uf  li  'iii.  and  the  tenit  ino  <  f  his  descendants  extend,  uninter- 
ruj»Lcdiv,  for  UK)  mile>  iiilaiid  from  the  western  sea.  One  of 
the  best  points  of  vie^v  is  hum  the  east — the  river  and  nieadow- 
grouii'i  III  the  f«>re,  and  the  prolougcd  waters  of  the  laku.  btud- 
ded  with  wooded  islands,  the  hack  ^ruund.  The  drive  round 
the  l»ase  of  Ben  Cruachan  ^iiiguliiiiy  fine.  The  hend  of  the 
mouiuaiii  i»  >kirted  with  oak  woods,  above  which  it^  Liant  sides 
ris*.  vvuh  rapid  inclination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  water  is 
)>«>unded  by  a  chain  of  richly  wooded  emiuenceb,  divided  into 
•eparate  islands. 
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30.  The  rirer  Awe  is  bounded  bj  a  nairow  viripe  of  flat 

ground  ;  but  the  ofiset  of  the  lake,  which  pxecedefl^  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  Talley.   For  about  a  mile  and  a 

half  next  the  river  it  is  not  a  gunshot  across ;  beyond  this 
gorge  it  widens  considerably  to  the  main  expanse.  At  the  nar- 
row part  of  the  opposing  hilla,  the  eastern  one,  the  base  of  Ben 
Cruachan,  rises  sufficiently  abrupt,  while  the  western  ascends 
from  the  brink  of  the  water  in  an  acclivity  all  but  perpendicu- 
lar, strewed  below  with  finely  powdered  alluvium,  mixed  with 
verdure,  iuid  terminating  at  top  in  a  continuous,  p"im,  and  fur- 
rowed precipice.  Where  tho  una  of  the  lake  widens,  the  west- 
em  bank  declines  in  a  lengilicued  slope,  affording  ;in  exquisite 
position  for  the  residence  and  grounds  of  Upper  In  vera  wc, 
while  chc  opposite  one  increases  m  steepness  ;  and  tlic  road, 
aniidit  the  foliage  of  clambering  birch  and  oak,  bkirls  llie  dark 
waters,  which  lie  deep  and  still  beneath.  This  spot  is  called 
the  Pass  of  Awe,  or  the  Jirauder,  and  is  altogether  a  ])iece  of 
magnificent  scenery.  The  prolonged  narrow  vist^  of  water, 
hemmed  in  l)y  imj>onding  precipices,  with  the  wu  >  led  islets  at 
its  termination,  form  a  splendid  landscape  of  singular  grandeur, 
richness,  and  beauty.  At  this  pass  John  of  Lorn  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  withstand  Bruce'n  advance  into  his  do- 
main^,  when  tho  tide  of  fortune  having  turned,  ho  came  to  pay 
off  lid  scores.  Lorn  unwarily  left  his  enemy  opportunity  of 
attaining  a  vantatre  ground,  a  cIk  sl'ti  ImmIv  mchers,  under 
James  of  Douglas.,  Sir  Alexander  J'niser,  and  '  tliers,  having 
ascended  tho  hill  face,  which  led  to  the  di^omhture  of  the 
Argyle  men  with  great  slaughter. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  Ben  Cruachan  is,  perhuji-.  as  in- 
teresting as  is  to  be  obtained  from  any  of  our  lFii:^lil;ind  moun- 
tain*?,  offering  a  peculiar  intermixture  of  land  and  water  in  one 
section  of  the  panorama,  and  OTeriooking  a  moi^t  extensive  maze 
of  mountains  in  tho  other. 

31.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Awe  and  the  ferry  at  Bunaw  on 
Loch  Etive,  an  ex t elusive  iron  furnace  lias  hoen  wrought  since 
the  middle  of  last  century,  by  a  Lancashire  company,  who  took 
long  leases  of  the  adjoining  woods  for  the  smelting  of  Knglish 
iron  ore.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  riv  er,  Invcrawe  li  aise, 
belonging  to  TRTnpbell  of  Monzio,  lies  at  the  foot  of  Ben  <>ua- 
chan,  auiid  slieliering  trees.  A  rude  slab  has  )>ecn  erected  near 
the  little  inn  of  Taynttil^  conunexnoiatiTe  of  ike  thrill  of  pride 
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vrm  m  tlie  remotMt  loealitiei  of  our  oommon  Imd  in  the 
name  of  Kelson. 

32.  Lodk  Btivo  U  a  boantiftil  navigaUe  inlet  of  tlie  sea, 
mboat  fifteen  miles  in  length,  diTided  into  two  distinet  com- 
pnrtnMntB  of  rvj  difierent  duoietm  st  tbe  ftxrj  of  Bunaw, 
Of  tlie  westeni  seetioDy  temed  bj  bills  oompmtiTely  low. 
tbe  sbotes  alteniatelj  widen  and  oimtmct,  projecting  into  fre- 
<|iieot  low  promontories.  Wood  end  beatii  elothe  tbe  high 
grounds,  wldls  tbeir  bocdecs  ue  diwrified  bj  enltlTated  fields. 
The  Tiew  up  tfie  lake  is  terminated  by  intersecting  chains  and 
the  ^Eo^preading  sides  and  towering  broadlj-peaked  summit 
of  Ben  Oruachan.  But  above  the  ferry,  where  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  hare  insinuated  themselves  amid  the  recesses  of  the 
towering  mountains,  stretching  from  Ben  Oruachan  towards 
Glencoe,  the  scenery  assumes  a  character  of  severe  and  striking 
grandeur — a  long'  vista  of  bare  and  noble-looking  mountains 
sinking  sheer  upon  a  sheet  of  water,  which  but  for  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide,  we  might  take  for  an  inland  lake.  We  heartily 
recomuieu  l  the  tourist  to  hire  a  boat  to  carry  him  into  the  heart 
of  this  te<jlitude  ;  and  if  be  will,  following  the  road  oii  the  north 
side  of  Loch  Etive  for  a  coujile  t)f  uiilcs  downwoids,  cross  over 
to  Bercaldine  House  on  Loch  Creran,  and  thence  proceed  to 
Oban  by  the  niins  of  Bercaldine  Castle  and  by  Connel  Ferry, 
he  will  l>e  niucli  ;i:ratified  by  the  detour.  Occasionally  a  steamer 
takes  a  run  iroin  ( )l>an  up  Loch  Etive,  and  parties  ought  by  all 
means  to  avail  of  any  Nuch  opportunity. 

33.  On  the  north  side  of  Loch  Etive,  about  midway  to  Con- 
nel Ferry,  the  ruins  uf  Ardchattan  Priory,  and  the  high-roofed 
prior's  house,  still  inhabited,  l>oth  encased  with  luxuriaut  ivy 
and  o'ep-canopied  by  trees,  with  the  rich,  ascending,  undulating, 
and  wooded  ]*arks  behind,  merit  attention.  Ardchattan  is  a 
name  lamiiiar  and  interesting  to  all  acquainted  with  Highland 
annals.  The  Priorv  was  built  by  Duncan  Macd 'UL^al.  a  rela- 
tive of  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  in  or  al>ont  the  year  123v),  and  it  was 
burned  during  Montrose's  wars  by  Oolkitto.  Little  of  it  is  now 
left  except  the  entrance  gable.  Ardchattan  belonged  to  the 
ord^  of  ValliscauHum,  a  branch  of  the  Benedictines.  It  was 
connected  with  the  family  of  ErQcrdia  (Macdougal),  as  the 
Ai»V»cy  of  Saddell,  in  Cantyrc,  was  with  that  of  The  Isles.  The 
Prior  of  Ardchattan  »  is  one  of  the  signatures  to  the  Ragman's 
BoU  in  The  church  iras  a  simple  oblong,  66  feet  by  27. 
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The  pisema  is  of  a  peculiar  foim— of  three  unequal  early  Eng- 
Hsh  arches,  over-arched  by  a  round  arch,  with  several  mould- 
ings resting  on  corbels.  There  are  two  tombs,  one  under  the 
north  wall — ^the  other  under  the  piscina — ^the  former,  of  which 
the  stone  coffin  remains,  of  Duneanutei  Du^aUus,  Priors  of  the 
Monastery,  and  of  their  fother  and  mother,  with  the  date  1502 
— the  other  of  Roden%u$  AUxandri^  rector  of  the  isle  of  Fwnr 
nanif  in  Loch  Leven.  The  first  of  these  has  six  figures  in  relief, 
each  under  a  eiocketted  canopy ;  above  these  two  female  figures, 
and  between  them  the  image  of  death,  with  a  toad  between  the 
knees ;  and  below  two  armed  figures,  and  between  them  an  eccle- 
siastic* Robert  Bruce  held  a  parliament  here-^ne  of  the  last 
•  at  which  the  business  was  conducted  in  the  Gaelic  lau^iage. 
(For  a  short  account  of  the  order  established  here,  see  that  of 
Beauly  Priory,  Route  IV.) 

34.  At  Connel  Ferry,  half-way  to  Oban  from  Taynuilt,  from 
the  narrowness  of  the  passage  and  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  a  very 
turbulent  rapid  is  occasioned  at  particular  states  of  the  tide, 
especially  at  half  ebb,  when  the  a;j:itation  and  noise  of  the 
shelving  currcTit  form  a  perfect  cataract,  believed  to  he  ihc 
Lom  of  Ossian, 

3/i.  At  the  entniiice  of  Loch  Etive,  the  very  ancient  ruins 
of  Dunstalliia^c  Castle  fonn  a  prominent  and  imposing  ohject. 
They  occupy  the  ..umiiiit  of  a  perpendicular  con ^luiiieratc  mass, 
varying  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  near  the  extremity  of 
a  low  peninsular  liat  j)rojecting  from  the  southcni  shore.  The 
entrance  is  reached  hv  a  narrow  outer  staircase.  The  castle  is 
an  irregular  four-sided  structure,  with  a  luuud  tower  at  each  of 
three  angles,  the  remaining  angle  being  also  rounded  ;  but,  on 
the  inner  area  of  one  of  the  towers,  a  square  structure  of  three 
storeys  hiw  been  erecte<l,  seemingly  at  no  very  distant  |*eriod. 
Of  this  last,  the  roof  remains  entire,  and  the  flooring  is  not 
much  decayed  :  a  small  house  within  the  walls  (of  date  1725) 
is  still  inhahited.  The  smallest  of  the  roimd  towers  is  onl  v  Tiine 
paccii  in  diameter.  The  eircumfer^ce  of  the  whole  building 
ig  almiit  4o(>  icct.  an<l  the  walls  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high, 
and  ten  feet  thick.  DuiiNtaHnagc,  at  least  the  present  edifice, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  though  we  think  it  quite  as  Ukdy  to  be  coeval  with 

•  Soc  a  vt  i>  ini( Tcitiii^  <!.i'rii  s  .  f  j^njitr!* —  '  T!ic  Ecclesittstical  .\nti()iutics  of  Hr* 
tgrlctiujtb  itt  PurU  2  a&U  3  of  TnuuactionB  of  the  Canibrulfe  Camdeu  Sorirt)-. 
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the  Lom  fiunilj^  wbidi  bnoiclied  oiF  fimn  that  of  the  Lofds  of 
tbe  IflleB  in  the  twelfUi  oentwry.  Bat  Dunstoifiuige  connects 
with  »  mneh  more  ranote  antiquity  tlian  tliis ;  for  the  leceiTed 
opiniflii  is  that,  Utteily  at  leasts  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Baliiadic  xaoe  of  Scottish  kings,  who  ruled  ow  the  Scots  from 
their  Ibst  location  in  fi03,  in  Cantyre,  tiU  860,  when  Kenneth 
Ifiacalpin  nnited  the  Scottish  and  Pictish  kingdoms  into  one^ 
and  removed  the  seat  of  monarchy  to  Forteviot*  The  lordship 
of  Lom,  with  the  castle  and  lands  of  Ihmstaifiiage,  passed,  in 
the  fourteenth  centniy,  into  the  hands  of  the  Stewarts  of  Inner- 
meath,  by  the  maniage  of  the  heiress  to  John  Stewart,  com- 
monly cdled  John  of  Lom,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  into 
those  of  the  Cbmpbells  of  QIflnorchy<— M^ugal  of  Bonolly 
heeomtng  diief  of  the  dan.  Dunstaffii&ge  was  inhabited  by  the 
Lotds  of  Aigyle  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth ;  and  was  taken 
poaseflrion  of  by  Brace  after  his  Tictoiy  over  the  Lord  of  Lom 
in  the  Ftes  of  Awe.  There  is  a  highly  interesting  specimen  of 
an  old  diapel  cloee  by.  Its  architectnnl  decorations,  the 
meet  elaboiate  of  any  chapel  in  Argj  leshire,  seems  to  belong  to 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  original  building,  which  is  only 
twenty-four  yards  by  eight,  is  dcdboed  by  a  more  modem  room 
eseeted  at  the  east  end,  thus  obscuring  the  altar  window  or 
windows,  which  seems  to  have  been  f«ry  beantiful,  of  strictly 
oariy  Bi^^ish  forai,  with  banded  shafts,  ud  the  dog-tooth  omsr 
ment.  A  triple  taUet  runs  all  round  the  chapd  undw  the 
windows^*  Tkt  spot  on  which  it  is  erected  is  distinguished 
by  an  echo  of  singular  distinetness. 

Our  present  locality  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  imme- 
diate eoe  firom  which  the  celebrated  stone,  standing  on  whidi 
our  Scottish  monarchs  were  wont  to  be  crowned,  was  transp<ffted 
to  Soone,  and  the  preservation  of  which  is,  or  was,  a  matter  of 
such  importance  in  the  eyes  of  every  true  Scot ;  as  such,  of 
course,  placing  undoubting  faith  in  the  well-known  couplet,«— 

**  Hi  ftUat  fatan^  £k»ti  quocuu<4tte  tofatnm, 

IjlTQOiflB!^  Ispillfll^B^  TCl|PHB9  ^CttOBtW  flMUIflflft«" 

As     well  known,  this  precious  relic  wa-*^  lemuvcni  Lu  England 
Edward  Lungshanks,  and  is  safely  deposited  beneath  one  of 
the  coronation  chairs  in  the  chapel  of  his  namesake  the  Con- 
fessor, in  Westminster  Abbey.    One  or  two  brass  guns  re* 

•  Sec  Cambridge  Cuaden  Tmntactions,  Pnrt  3. 
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covered  from  a  vessel  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  was  lost 
in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  castle  wall.  Ths 
best  Tiew  of  Dunstaffiuige  is  from  the  Oban  road,  whm  it  is 
seea  to  rest  on  the  water,  beyond  which  the  baj  and  wooded 
promontory  of  Ardnamucknish,  backed  by  the  hills  of  Morren. 

Opposite  the  Castle  of  Dnnataffiiage,  on  the  further  side  of 
Loch  Etivo,  will  be  observed  a  magnificent  set  of  c^iSb,  called 
the    Cragan  Righ,"  or  King's  Rocks,  formed,  at  the  geologiel 
will  remark,  of  an  extremely  hard  and  singular  oonglonMntep 
composed  of  a  great  yariety  of  primiti?e  and  imp  rocks  ;  and 
about  400  yards  in  advance,  and  to  the  north-west  of  thaae 
clifis,  close  on  the  pebbly  beach  of  the  fine  dreular  Bay  of 
Ardnamucknish,  is  the  little  doable-topped  rocky  wmeiif^^  cm 
which  and  the  contiguous  pUin,  conjecture  has  for  a  long  iitne 
back  been  pleased  to  fix  as  the  site  of  Berigoniuniy  the  anoieni 
Pictish  capital,  which  probably  early  waned  befiate  the  ad?aoo- 
ing  fortunes  of  the  Scottish  ad?entui«rs ;  as  St.  Colnmba  it  aaid 
to  have  gone  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nett  (now  LiTeneas)  to 
convert  Brudceus,  kbg  of  the  Picts,  towa^  the  dote  of  the 
sixth  century.  It  is  near  the  thoie,  and  only  two  miles  dittaai 
from  Connel  Ferry,  and,  by  visiting  it,  the  traveller  will  be 
gratified  at  least  by  the  inspection  of  a  very  good  and  aooettiUe 
vitrified  Ibrt.  Both  the  fiattened  summits  are  girt  with  a 
vitrified  wall,  strongly  defined,  and  in  some  parts  expoeed,  to 
a  height  of  eight  feet.  1%it  rock  it  vulgarly  called  Dun  Mac 
Sniehan,   Either  area  is  an  irregular  oblong,  measuring  respec- 
tively 160  and  100  paces  circumference.   They  are  separated 
by  an  interval  of  120  paces.    The  rock  is  barely  accessible, 
€xco|)t  at  one  end,  where  it  is  defeinled  l)y  a  sccoikI  wall,  and 
at  another  spot  about  the  middle  of  one  side,  where  a  broad 
gap  affords  a  steep  approach.    The  adjoining  cliff  is  called  Dun 
Bhail  an  Righ^  "  the  hill  of  the  king's  town."    From  the  foot 
of  the  cliffb  a  straight  raised  way,  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
paved,  and  called  StraidinharaL^ai  l,  "  the  market  street,"  pro- 
ceeds along  the  top,  and  at  a  lew  yards'  diRtance  from  the  edge 
of  the  steep  green  bank  which  lines  the  i)oach  leadinp^  to  Dun 
Mac  Snichan.    It  is  about  ten  feet  broad,  and,  where  l^est 
defined,  of  a  like  lieight.    Some  years  ai?o  a  .^tono  eoffin,  an 
urn,  and  a  sandal,  were  found  in  the  ground  he  hind.    A  hollow 
log  of  wood,  turned  up  at  an  early  period,  was  readily  construed, 
by  the  sticklers  for  the  regal  assodatioas  loudlj  attached  to 
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tUs  spot,  into  a  remnant  of  the  water-pipes  of  the  city.  At 
^^^•••o^  tlie  cliff  is  a  small  burving-ground  and  ancient  cell 
ordi^)el,  from  which  the  **  street  '  or  paved  way  comnmnicated 
mnak  likely  with  the  Ma-shore  opposite  Dunst<iJiiiage,  or  with 
tlie  Titrified  site,  and  which,  therefore,  was,  in  all  likelihood,  onl  y 
A  processioTi  road  iluring  Christian  times  to  the  religious  sanc- 
tuarj.  The  distinction  is  farther  clairiK-i  fur  this  place  of  being 
the  Selma  of  Ossiao.  ''Sclnia"  signitics  "  l)cautiful  view,"  in 
which  respect  the  identity  nmy  readily  ix;  adiiiitted  we 
L^ive  elsewhere  oT^served,  the  range  under  the  eye  troiii  tins  spot 
is  alike  extensive  and  divcrsihed.  Tlic  niins  of  Bercaldine 
Cattle  are  at  no  great  di  tance.  The  vkw  here  is  also  tine. 
Interrne^iiate  is  the  h  u-o  ot  Jjochnell,  (^neral  Campbell. 

37.  <  >V>an  C  'JiiLS  suddenly  in  bight  when  close  upon  it,  quite 
a  bird's  eye  view  presenting  itself  from  the  heights  above  of 
the  somewhat  bowl-sh,'i}>e<l  road-<te<'i'l,  with  its  gmall  comple- 
ment of  ship»j)ing  and  boats,  and  the  re.s}>ectHhle  lookiilg  range 
of  white-vrji>he<l  houses  fronting  the  harbour. 

If  the  reader  will  now  suppose  himself  again  at  Tjudrum, 
where,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Oban  and  Fort-William  roads 
diverge,  we  will  take  up  the  thread  of  description  at  that  point 
of  the  route  mm  from 

OLASOOW  TO  FORT-WILLIAM  BY  LOCH  LOMOND. 

38.  The  stage  of  eighteen  miles  from  Tyndnm  to  King's 
Housei,  is  bleak  and  sterile.  Half  way  the  shores  of  Loch 
ToUie  or  Tnlla  are  rather  pictiiresf^tte,  being  garnished  with 
some  fine  specimens  of  Scotch  pine.  Its  margin  forms  a  pleas- 
ant nie  for  a  shooting  lodge  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalhane, 
^Aoee  adjacent  forest  on  the  Black  Mount  is  distinguished  foi 
its  ilodc  of  deer.  There  is  here  also  a  small  publio  house, 
IttTeroaitn.  Between  and  King's  House,  a  solitary  inn  of 
aodoate  prgtensions,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  bleak  and 
sxltiiaiTe  moor,  tile  road  makes  a  prolonged  and  tiresome  ascent 
icras  the  shoulder  of  the  Black  Mount ;  the  view  from  which 
has  a  peealiarilj  in  its  way,  nmging  orer  the  moor  of  Bannoch, 
a  vast  expanse  of  heath  intenni^ed  with  rocks  and  moss^water 
loeha  the  largest  waste  of  the  kind  in  Scotland. 

39«  Intennedtate  between  King's  House  and  Loch  Leven 
lies  Qleneee,  of  historical  notoriety^  and  no  less  known  to  fiune 
for  iti  own  intrintie  featuM.  It  bends  in  the  centre.  The  lower 
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division  near  Loch  Levcn  is  covered  with  rich  verdure,  and  the 
course  of  the  river  marked  l»y  alder  and  birch  trees  spreading 
u])  the  face  of  the  lower  hloj)es  of  the  mountains,  which  ter- 
minate in  naked  and  furrowed  acclivities,  of  a  singular  int^jr- 
mixture  of  colours.  The  character  of  the  other  division  of  the 
y:len  ii'  that  of  unmingled  wildness  and  grandeur.  On  the  north 
side  porphyritic  ningcs  rise  into  a  continuous  series  of  high, 
naked.  sharj)-c<lgcd,  and  serrated  precipices.  The  mountains 
which  fonii  the  southern  houndarj'  are  more  rounded,  yet  loftier 
and  more  hold,  and  they  project  unequally  into  the  glen,  gashed 
with  many  a  grizzly  furrow.    From  these  inaccessible  fastnesses 


numerous  torrents  descend  into  the  plain  ;  the  streams  are  so 
rapid,  an<l  carry  so  much  stony  matter  along  with  them,  that 
they  cannot  be  conducted  by  drains  under  the  road,  which  thus 
jwssesses  many  ine<|ualities,  and  is  fre<fuently  rendered  almost 
impas>able  by  the  quantities  of  de))ris  lodge<l  upon  it.  A  small 
lake,  Treachtan,  occupies  the  lower  part  of  this,  the  upper  por- 
tion ;  al>ove  which  the  glen  ascends  with  a  rapid  inclination  to 
its  extremity.  The  imiHjnding  gloomy  precipices  of  this  wild 
glen  are  of  a  nature  to  strike  the  most  unreflecting  mind  with 
awe  ;  their  ragged  outlines  and  bold  fronts,  seamed  with  tor- 
rents and  shattered  bv  storms,  form  a  scene  not  only  wonderful 
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but  terrifie^  The  rugged  and  detoUite  grandeur  of  Glencoe  and  its 
peculiar  intensity,  compressed  close  around  the  spectator,  is  ac- 
knowledged by  aU,  and  by  none  more  than  those  who  have  had 
opportimities  of  seeing  many  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  We  have  been  struck  by  the  unqualified 
admiration  of  Glencoe  expressed  by  parties  familiar  with  Swit- 
zerland, more  especially  by  foreigners,  who  seemed  j^eciiliarly 
alive  to  the  impression  of  its  complete  desolation  and  unrelieved 
austerity  of  character. 

In  the  mountains  of  Glencoe  there  are  some  very  dangerous 
passes,  the  terrors  of  which  few,  but  the  shepherds  who  are 
familiarised  to  them,  would  willingly  encounter.  The  moun- 
tains on  the  north  si<le  of  the  glcii  terminate  so  sharply  as,  at 
jiic  particular  spot,  for  a  space  uf  some  yards,  to  resemble 
exactly  the  roof  of  a  house.  To  surmount  this  critical  obstacle, 
re-juires  no  little  nerve  and  resolution,  for  the  only  way  !o 
advance  is  to  sit  astride,  and  cniwl  cautiously  alongst  the  nar- 
row ridge  ;  yet  many  fox-hunters  do  not  hesitate  to  perform 
this  trruiL:  iidventure,  burdened  huL  lK>Lii  dog  and  gun.  Nor 
is  [hi-  the  whole  of  the  exploit  ;  for  a  little  further  on  they 
lui,s<c  to  leap  a  height  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
precipice,  to  where  the  slope  becomes  so  gentle  us  to  make  this 
practicable  by  caic  and  dexterity.  A  pass  of  a  different  nature, 
and  more  avoided,  l)ecause  safety  depends  less  on  skill  than 
»cci<ient,  is  iu  the  face  of  the  Pap  of  Glencoe,  It  is  a  very 
ffteep  unilly,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  loose  stones, 
which  any  slight  disturbance  hnu^h  tuiuldiiig  down  in  great 
quantities.  Here  a  shepherd  lost  his  life  some  years  ago  ;  yet 
many  recollect  an  old  woman  who,  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
almost  daily  followed  her  small  Hock  of  goats  up  this  dreaded 
hollow,  unconcernedly  engaged  in  spinning  with  her  old- 
fkshioned  roke  and  distaff.  Glencoe  possesses  a  few  iarui- 
houseH,  as  liivercoc,  Auchnaconc,  Auchtcriachtan,  and  some 
huts  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  glen,  and  one  solitary  farm- 
house at  the  side  of  Loch  Treaohtan. 

40.  The  well-known  massacre  of  Glencoe,  which  cast  so 
nigiml  a  stain  on  Kintr  William's  reign,  renders  the  glen  a 
locality  of  no  little  iiitcrest  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 
This  tragic  incident  seems  to  have  had  its  immediate  rise  in  the 
disappointment  felt  by  the  Secretary  of  ^tatc,  8ir  John  Dal- 
rjmple,  maiiter  of  Stair^  and  the  Earl  of  Brcadaibane,  at  the 
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failure  of  a  project  to  organise  the  Highlaod  dans  into  a  foioe 
for  the  support  of  Qovemmeiit.   In  the  negotiations  for  the 
}>iir]>ose,  too,  the  earl  had  heen  proroked  bj  Mae  Ian,  chief  of 
the  ^Iiicdonalds  of  Glcncoe,  who  insinuated  that  he  had  appro- 
priated to  his  own  use  part  of  a  sum  of  money  entrusted  to 
him  for  distribution  among  the  chiefs.   The  Macdonalds  alto- 
gether stood  in  the  way  of  the  attempted  arrangements,  and 
those  of  Glencoe  were  ever  looked  upon  with  an  cril  eye  by 
their  neighbours  the  Campbells, — a  disposition  btiiglitened  bj 
the  Glcncoc  men^s  share  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  Montrose 
at  luvcrlocliy.    On  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  project  of  con- 
filijition,  Government  issued,  in  IHOl,  a  proclamation,  enjoining 
the  submission  of  nil  the  chiefs  before  the  1st  of  January  1692, 
by  taking  a  formal  c»;ith  of  alle^j^iaiice.    All  the  chieftains  had 
(•<»m|»lic''l  except  Mae  Ian  of  Oleneoe  ;  ami  he,  too,  a  few  days 
before  the  expiry  of  the  appointed  period,  repaired  to  Fort-Wil- 
liam, and  tendei*ed  his  oath  tu  Goveniui  H  ill,  \>ho,  however, 
nut  the  j>ruj>er  authority,  and  he  found  hilll^elf  necessitated  to 
j)rocee«l  to  Invemry  to  the  sheriff  of  Ar^*^vle.  Sir  Colin  Camp>>ell 
of  Ar<lkin;:las>.    A  storm  of  aiiovv  prevented  liis  arrival  within  the 
I'lv^eribed  time  ;  but  the  oath  was  administered,  and  the  certifi- 
^Mte  forwarded,  with  an  explauatury  letter.    On  the  lltli  of  the 
ni(tntli.  dire<'ti<»n^  to  proceed  to  the  extreniiLy  of  fire  and  sw/.r 
with  all        nii;.;lii  liave  neglected  the  j>roclamation,  were  sigiie^i 
l>v  iviu-j:  William  ;  and  on  the  Kith  he  i>sued  a  second  set  of 
orders,  but  containing,  like  the  first, a  reserveil  power  to  ext^-nd 
the  indemnity  to  such  as  lui^dit  have  delavod  to  complv  f*.r 
some  little  time  beyond  that  oiipfinj^lly  speeilied,  yet  e\]ir(j^>lj 
excepting  the  Macdonalds  of  Gleneoe,  who  were  directed  to  bo 
e\tirpate«l.    The  Sheriff  of  Ar;.:vle's  letter  was  not  pri'd^iced  to 
the  council,  and  the  certificate  was  cancelled.    Instruct i  ai-  of 
the  most  savage  nature  were  committed  by  Stair  to  Governor 
Tlill  ;  and  a  detachment  of  the  Eaid  of  Arjryle's  rcfriment  was,, 
under  a  plausible  pretext,  quartered  iu  the  glen,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  whose  niece  was  mar- 
ried to  one  of  Mac  lan's  sons.    The  soldiery  were  most  hospit- 
ably- entertained  for  a  fortnight  by  their  intended  victims,  whom, 
ou  a  winter's  morning  iu  February,  they  proceeded  to  murder 
in  cold  blood.    Another  party,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Duncanson,  was  to  have  oecu]ned  the  eastern  pass  ;  but  having 
been  prevented  by  the  snow  from  arriving  in  due  time,  an  op- 
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portam^  of  atciiM  wm  px«86nted  to  die  majority  of  the  miser- 
•Ilia  aluilteiitSy  of  whom^  oonseqiuatl j,  ike  number  killed  watf 
enlj  tlurty-wghty  bat  who  were  mmrdered  under  cacumstanoes 
of  moet  winton  btilMrit j.  It  is  related  of  the  principal  actor 
m  thie  tiagedy^Ounpbell  of  Glenl7on<^that  baring^  some 
j«ar»  afterwaidSy  to  auperintend  a  military  ezecation  of  a  sol- 
dier,  te  whom  a  repriere  bad  azriTod,  be^  at  the  time  for  pro- 
daefaig  it,  inadTertently  instead  dropped  bis  handkerchief,  the 
ftlal  sigpal  to  fim.  Horior-etnick,  he  exclaimed,  that  the  curse 
of  Oloacoe  hung  about  him,  and  in  deep  despondency  imme- 
diately retired  from  the  Berrioe, 

41.  We  now  reach  Loch  Leren,  a  long  but  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea^  extending  in  a  stni^t  lUie  between  the  counties  of 
Inveraess  and  Aigyle.  It  oontncts  twice  to  a  veiy  narrow 
width :  at  BoUachulish  Feny,  and  three  or  four  miles  beyond, 
at  another  stmit,  called  the  I>og*s  Ferry,  above  which  it  con- 
tittiiee  for  about  three  miles.  Dr.  Hacculloch,  with  truth,  re* 
marks,  that,  ^  ftom  its  mouth  to  its  further  extremity.  Loch 
Levcn  is  one  eontinued  succession  of  landscapes.'*  AmongBt 
the  singular  and  Idly  porphyritic  mountains  on  the  south  side, 
which  farm  the  entnmoe  to  Qlenooe,  the  eye  is  peculiarly  at* 
inwted  by  the  Ftp  of  Olenooo-^  huge  conicel  mountain  over- 
hanging the  loch.  The  naked  surfiwe,  abrupt  aodivities,  and 
wied  colours  of  the  porphyritic  messes  which  line  the  gjen, 
farm  a  striking  oontnwt  to  the  green  sloping  shores  of  the  loch. 

b  the  basin  between  Ballacbulisb  and  the  Dog's  Feny  are 
ssffml  islets.  One  of  those,  called  8t.  Mungo*s  Isle,  has  long 
been  used  as  a  buiying-place.  It  consists  of  two  knolls,  one  of 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  dbtriet  of  Olenooe,  and  the  other 
to  the  people  of  Lochaber,  On  tbelatteraretheruinsof  a  small 
BoBUUiCatholie  chapel,  in  which  the  body  of  Mae  Ian,  the  Idurd 
of  CHenooe  above  alluded  to,  was  originally  interred.  Some  of 
his  desoendents,  unwilling  that  the  bones  of  their  ancestor  should 
lapoee  anywhere  but  among  those  of  theur  own  clansmen,  bad 
them  rsDMved,  not  many  years  ago^  to  the  Qlenooe  portion  of 
the  isl&  They  were  of  groat  sice.  As  he  was  a  renuurkably 
powetfiti  man,  his  assassins  were  careful  to  pour  a  simultaneous 
ToUsy  on  him  as  he  lay  asleep,  and  all  the  Iwalls  lodged  between 
his  ihouldsis.  He  was  called  Mhie  Ian  Yobr,  the  son  of  John 
the  Qteati**  whence  semral  of  those  who  escaped  the  massacre 
took  the  name  of  Johnson. 
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At  the  upper  end  ef  Loch  Leveii  are  two  objects  whidi  m 
firequently  Tinted  by  strangers — the  Serpent  River,  and  the 
Falls  of  Kinloch  More — ^both  on  the  north  side  of  the  loch. 
The  Serpent  Riyer  near  its  mouth  falls  over  a  cascade  about 
twenty  feet  high,  and  is  then  hurried  through  a  series  of  low 
natural  arches,  forming  a  dark  and  almost  subterranean  chan- 
nel. A  yertical  hole  in  the  rock  (communicating  with  the  rirer) 
admits  the  spectator  close  to  the  base  of  the  fall ;  the  sheeted 
water  of  the  cascade  throws  an  uncertain  light  oyer  the  rocky 
cavern ;  and  the  successive  openings  of  the  roof  give  us  partiid 
glimpses  of  the  inky  stream,  threading  its  way  through  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  tortuous  labyrinth*  The  Falls  of  Kinloch  More 
are,  as  the  name  implies,  at  the  head  of  the  loch ;  their  height 
appears  about  100  feet,  but  they  are  framed  merely  by  a  small 
bum,  tumbling  over  the  &oe  of  a  perpendicular  range  of  difis, 
the  birch  trees  at  the  baae  of  which  conceal  the  lowest  part  of 
the  fall,  and  thus  lessen  the  effect  which  its  great  height— 4t8 
sole  remarkable  feature— would  otherwise  certainly  produoe. 
The  trees  below  and  along  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  however, 
bestow  an  airiness  and  beauty  on  the  spot,  which,  with  the  gene- 
ral grandeur  of  the  loch,  and  the  tunnelled  course  of  the  Ser- 
pent River,  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  a  few  hours'  excursiim 
on  the  water, 

42.  There  is  a  good  publio-house  or  inn  on  either  side  of 
Ballachulish  Feny,  sixteen  miles  distant  from  King's  House. 
The  view  from  the  north  side  is  worthy  of  Hpecial  mention* 
The  celebrated  slate  quarries,  which  are  about  two  miles  from 
the  ferry,  give  employment  to  about  200  people.  Near  them 
ihm  is  a  neat  Episcopal  chapel,  half  a  mile  beyond  ^  the  soond- 
ing  Oona,"  which  the  road  crossing,  leads  along  the  shores  €i 
the  loch  to  the  ferry.  The  adjacent  district  of  Appin  hat  al- 
ways  been  a  stronghold  of  Episcopacy.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  number  of  communicants  at  the  Ballaehulish  chapel 
has  at  times  been  as  large  as  300,  being  probably  more  than  in 
any  provincial  Episcopal  congregation  north  of  Uie  Tweed. 

From  Ballachulish  to  Fort-William,  a  distance  of  fourteen 
miles,  the  road  runs  chiefly  along  the  eaateni  shore  of  Loch  Bil. 
At  Goran  Ferry,  which  connects  Loch  Idnnhe  with  Loeh  Eil, 
the  sides  of  the  firth  approach  very  near  each  other.  The  op- 
posite shore  is  here  laid  out  into  plantations  and  com-fields : 
further  down  is  seen  the  house  of  Aidgoor,  surrounded  with 
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woods,  ftedUf  and  meadow  groniMb ;  and  the  sloping  hills  are 
cbewiim  oocmsionallj  adorned  with  plantations  of  birch,  and 
oottigiBi^  motl  of  them  humble  enough,  but  Bunounded  with 
dm^ps  of  old  tnMi. 

Having  thus  ditpoted  of  the  routes  to  Oban  by  the  Crioaii 
Canal  and  Loch  Lomond,  and  also  bjr  the  latter  to  Fort-William, 
it  beeoiMi  our  bmineM  to  follow  up  these  by  some  account  of 
she  semaining  Unesi 

VBOM  0LA800W  TO  OBAH  BY  1V7BRABT. 

43.  Of  these  there  is  a  considerable  choice.  We  need  merely 
allude  to  the  access  by  steam  through  the  Kyles  of  Bute  and 
Loch  Fyne.  The  route  by  Tarbet  on  Loch  Lomond  may,  from 
the  head  of  Loch  Long,  be  taken  in  connection  with  that  by  the 
laStcr,  which,  with  the  direction  by  Loch  Qoil  Head,  are  the 
most  frequented,  though  Loch  Eck  is  also  deserving  of  notice, 
and  the  Qareloch  perhaps  still  more  so ;  but  by  these  the  tourist 
must  look  more  to  private  means  of  conveyance. 

44.  Steamers  arc  constantly  plying  to  the  head  of  Loch 
Long,  Loch  Goil  Head,  and  Qareloch  Head.  Loch  Lon^,  as 
its  name  imports,  is  a  lengthened  indentation  or  offset  of  the 
waters  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  which  possesses  much  character. 
Its  mountains  send  down  into  the  loch  a  series  of  inclined  arms 
or  ridges  of  irregular  and  indented  outlines,  closing  in  towards 
the  centre  of  the  vista.  Their  lower  portions  are  covered  with 
coppice  or  brought  into  culture,  while  above  they  exhibit  a 
pleasing  mixture  of  grey  rock,  purpling  heath,  and  verdant 
pasture.  One  of  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  Loch  Long  pos- 
sesses a  remarkably  bold  and  fantastic  outline,  which  has  obtained 
for  it  the  de*^i^iation  of  The  Cobbler.'*  Persons  inclined  to 
hazardous  adventure  are  not  unfrequentiy  induced  to  try  their 
skill  and  nerve  in  surmounting  its  dizzy  precipices  ;  hut  few 
have  succeeded  in  gaining  the  utmost  summit.  The  glen  com- 
municating l»etween  the  inn  of  Arroquhar  at  Loch  Long  Head, 
and  Tarlx:t  on  Loch  Lomond  side  (a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a* 
haJf ),  is  open,  the  bottom  cultivated,  the  sides  of  moderate  incli- 
nation, and  heathy.  During  the  memorable  invasion  of  Scotland 
by  liaco.  King  of  Norway,  in  1263,  a  squadron  of  sixty  ships, 
ot)mmiuide<l  by  Magnus,  King  of  Man,  sailed  up  Loch  Long. 
Dogging  their  boe^  across  the  isthmus  connecting  it  with 
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Loch  Lomond,  his  followei*s  laid  waste  the  shores  of  this  latter 
lake  and  its  islands^  in  which  numbers  of  the  neighbouring 
inhahitants  had  Bought,  as  they  imagined,  a  secure  refuge. 

45.  Gleucroe,  which  with  Glen  Lochan  and  Glen  Kinglass 
in  succession,  communicates  with  the  heatl  of  Loch  Fyne, 
resembles  Glencoe,  but  softened  down  ;  and  with  these  just 
named,  is  much  and  deservedly  admired.  It  is  a  winding  valley, 
with  an  occasional  narrow  stripe  of  cultivated  ground  at  the 
bottom,  flanked  by  nipi»l  slopes  broken  by  protruding  masses  of 
rock,  fwd  rising  into  precipitous  acclivities,  the  hills  split  into 
separate  summits  of  varied  fonn,  and  exhibitinjr  a  jagged  ser- 
rated outline.  Passing  into  the  small  elevated  glen,  called 
GlenlochaUi  the  mountains  are  found  disposed  above  a  short 
acclivity,  in  a  range  of  dark  perpendicular  rock,  mingled  with 
scarce  less  perpendicular  grassy  slopes^  ascending  to  a  consider- 
aUe  height,  and  terminating  in  a  shnrp,  rugged,  and  serrated 
outline.  About  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Arroquhar  Inn,  at  the 
top  of  the  ascent,  -.i  >vrl]-kiiown  stone  by  the  way-side  invites 
the  weary  traveller  to  "  Rest  and  be  Thankful,*'  words  inscribed 
on  it,  with  the  date  174b,  by  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  road. 
It  also  bears  the  latter  inscription — Repaired  by  the  23d 
Regiment,  17ljb.'*  An  easy  descent  down  Gien  Kinglass,  a  fine 
pastoral  valley,  with  hUls  rising  from  the  edge  of  its  stream  in 
a  steep  verdant  slope,  and  also  shooting  at  top  into  distinct  but 
elongated  roundish,  though  somewhat  rocky  summits,  conducts 
us  to  the  inn  of  Oaimdow,  with  Ardkinglass  House  adjoining, 
near  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne. 

46.  In  general  character  Loch  Fyne  possesses  no  particular 
interest.  Along  the  upper  part  of  the  loch,  which  is  very  nar- 
row, the  hills  rise  steeply,  and  immediately  from  the  water : 
above  the  lower,  occasional  ssone  of  co}>pice  and  cultivation,  they 
are  covered  with  a  veiy  rich  verdure,  but  their  outline  and  sur- 
fiMe  are  rather  monotonous,  but  still  of  somewhat  conical  cha- 
racter. Below  Inverary  the  coasts  are  yet  moie  tame,  and  devoid 
of  any  striking  feature,  but  a  good  deal  wooded,  and  for  sevetal 
miles  contiguous  to  that  point  the  hills  are  completely  covered 
witb  trees.  Muc  h  in  Uighland  sccneiy  of  all  others,  as  eveiy 
one  knows,  is  dependent  on  the  weather,  and  we  have  witn<»8ed 
as  fine  efiects  as  could  be  wished  on  Loch  Fyne,  looking  down 
upon  it  in  a  sunshiny  day ;  or,  again,  m  a  thunder-storm,  not 
so  close  at  hand  as  to  be  unpleasant,  but  the  mattered  thunder 
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iplling  ddibenitely  ilong  the  moimtain  udesy  and  their  suminiti 
pertially  anveloped  in  broken  clouds. 

47,  Potur  miles  above  Jnrtnrjj  on  the  same  side^  Dtmedera 
Castle,  a  senate  tower^  still  inhabited,  the  property  and  former 
rssidence  of  M'Kauj^ton  of  M'Nau^ton,  stands  perched  upon 
a  projecting  piece  of  tertaced  ground.  About  ten  miles  fifom 
the  head  of  Loch  Fyne^  a  slight  indentation  of  some  extent 
occurs  along  the  western  shore :  at  the  lower  end,  Glen  Aray, 
and  at  the  other  extremity,  Qlen  Shira,  a  more  flat  and  culti- 
vated  ¥al]ej,  cut  through  the  hills  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the 
shores  of  the  loch.  A  bridge  crosses  the  stream  issuing  from 
each,  aft  their  respectiTe  mouths.  The  town  of  luTeraiy  is  built 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  elongated  indentation  or  bay,  looking 
pMtly  across  it,  and  partly  fronting  the  loch.  On  a  level  space 
m  front  of  Glen  Any,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and 
slightly  elevated  above  the  sea,  stands  the  castle.  The  hills 
sepaiating  Glens  Aray  and  Shin  tenninate  in  the  steep  escarp* 
ments  of  Duniquoidi,  which  shoots  up  a  conical  head  above  the 
eontiguotts  nmge,  presenting  an  ample  precipitous  front  to  the 
town  and  castle,  yet  completely  shrouded  with  varied  hardwood, 
and  forming  a  vertical  screen  of  peculiar  ridmees.  From  the 
town  a  wide  avenue  of  inly  magnificent  beech  trees  proceeds  in 
a  sttaaght  line  patallel  with  the  shore ;  and  turning  to  the  right, 
the  drive  conducts  to  the  base  of  the  skirtiDg  hills,  and,  amid  a 
psofiision  of  stately  timber,  leads  badcwards  towards  the  castle, 
approaching  which  it  leads  through  a  double  row  of  full-grown 
l^ne  trees.  Other  noble  trees  are  scattered  round  the  immediate 
predncts  of  the  ducal  pile ;  and,  altogether,  the  extent  of  the 
woodii,  despite  of  many  and  sore  thinnings,  with  the  beauteous 
sosDcry  of  Loch  Fyne,  with  its  hilly  shores,  justly  entitle 
Inversiy  to  a  proud  place  in  the  Ust  of  distinguished  localities 
in  Scotland.  We  rejoice  to  see  the  little  valley  of  Essachosan, 
m  sequestered  spot,  through  whose  dense  oaks  even  a  meridian 
beam  could  not,  and  even  now  can  scarcely  penetrate,  speedily 
regaining  much  of  its  wonted  character. 

48.  The  modem  seat  of  M^Callum  More,  inferior  to  the  old 
castle,  which  it  repreeents,  is  a  somewhat  sombre-looking  em- 
battled structure,  of  two  store  v  .  and  a  sunk  floor,  flanked  with 
roond,  overto[>ping  towers,  and  surmounted  by  a  square, 
winged  pavilion.  The  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  tapestried 
hangings  and  furniture,  panellings  and  ceilings  gaily  painted 
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with  fruit  and  flowerg,  and  rather  showy  than  stately.  In  the 
j^aloon  about  150  stand  of  arms,  used  by  the  Campbells  at  the 
hattle  of  Culloden,  are  arranged  on  either  hand,  and  above  the 
doorway  fronting  the  entrance ;  several  of  the  rooms  are  hung 
with  much-^ulmired  tapestry,  and  others  are  tastefully  decorated 
with  well-executed  designs. 

The  town  of  Inverary  consists  of  about  sixty  houses,  the 
greater  number  of  which  are  large  and  commodious  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  amount,  by  last  census,  to  1052.  A  row  of  houses 
fronts  the  bay,  from  which  the  principal  street  diverges  at  right 
angles ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  latter  stands  the  church,  anew 
structure,  surmounted  by  a  small  spire,  sedulously  armed  with 
a  lightning  conductor,  a  precaution  suggested  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  former  edifice  a  few  years  ago  l>y  the  electric  fluid. 
Opposite  the  church  there  is  a  neat  building  by  the  waterside, 
containing  the  court-house  and  other  public  offices.  There  is  a 
very  commodious  and  well  conducted  hotel.  In  a  garden 
beside  the  church  there  is  a  small  obelisk,  commemozatire  of 
the  execution,  in  this  place,  in  1685,  of  several  gentlemen  of  the 
name  of  Campbell,  among  the  last  individuals  who  suffered  for 
their  unflinching  opposition  to  Popery  ;  and  near  the  (j[uay,  a 
beautiful  stone  cross  from  lona  has  been  set  up. 

The  staple  conmiodity  of  Inverary  is  herrings  ;  those  of 
Loch  Fyne  being  celelnated  for  their  unmatched  exoeUenoe, 
The  deUcious  consistency  of  the  Loch  Fyne  hmiug  fresh  out 
of  the  water  must  be  practically  tested  to  be  duly  appreciated. 
They  taste  really  as  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  the  fish,  otherwise 
there  must  be  something  remarkable  in  the  fishing  ground. 
They  sell  for  about  three  half-poice  a  piece  in  the  Glasgow 
market.  Three  or  four,  and  at  times  so  many  as  8(H)  boats  are 
to  be  seen  in  pursuit  of  this  fish  immediately  upposite  the  town. 
It  is  highly  interesting  to  watch  the  boats  silently  taking  up 
their  positions  towards  nightfall ;  or  to  look  upon  the  tiny  fleet 
darkling  in  the  silvery  moonbeams. 


TO  imrJUiABY  BT  THB  OARUXJCH,  LOCH  OOIL,  LOOH  BCK. 

It  may  be  best  to  introduce  here,  the  few  words  we  have  to 
offer  on  the  routes  to  Inverary  by  the  Gareloch,  Loch  Ooil,  and 
Loch  Eck,  before  concluding  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Oban. 

49.  Both  the  Gareloch  and  Loch  Eck,  of  which  the  first  is 
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»  Mil  mMm  iiikl^  the  oUmt  a  fireih  water  hke,  m  very  paeu- 
liar  in  tbmmekm.  Tbe  Ganloehy  inteniMduite  betwaeo  Buin- 
Iwlnand  Looh  Long,  tnniiporti  OM  in  hn^^ 
diBMii  whm  we  {nctiiTe  mmMcoiu  tiUm  m  a  natoxal  adjunot 
o£  a  beantiftil  theet  of  water.  Hem,  with  madhi  aoftneu  of 
BKtaial  fiBatoieti  we  have  eongregated,  at  least  on  one  tide,  all 
tlie  waj  from  Helensburgh,  a  large  and  leguhur  sea-hathing  vil- 
lage, to  Qaraloeh  Hoad,  one  long  and  imintflnnipted  series  of 
viUae  of  varied  aiddtectme  ^-not  a  £bw  of  them  samptnous  in 
thob  iMtensionsy  many  exhibiting  mucE  taste^  and  the  eflEbet 
not  only  of  the  whole  landsc^ipe  oertainlj  extiemel j  attnetiTe^ 
bat  highly  indicatiTe  of  the  modem  weidth  of  St  Mnngo's  an- 
dent  city.  These  dnster  at  points,  as  Aidincaple,  The  Row^ 
and  6handon»  into  doser  groups.  About  the  Duke  of  Argyle^s 
handsome  seat  of  lUMeneath'-of  Italian  design — there  is  some 
fine  ttmfaer,  and  these  is  great  Inxurianoe  in  the  vegetation  of 
the  whole  loealify.  Two  silver  firs^  of  very  large  dimensions,  a 
little  off  tfie  toady  and  not  te  fiom  the  quay,  are  worthy  of 
ipeeial  notice,  and  also  an  arenoe  of  aged  yew  trees.  A  walk 
of  n  eonple  oif  miles  from  the  very  neat  and  pretty  sheltered 
village  of  Choeloch  Head,  which  is  within  about  ten  mflesof  the 
im  and  hamlet  of  Anoquhar,  at  the  head  of  Lodi  Long,  brings 
us  to  the  summit  of  the  intervening  range,  and  overlooking 
Loch  Long  at  its  juncti<m  with  Loch  Goil— the  square  mas- 
dvw  walls  of  Ouriok  Cbstle  keeping  sullen  ward  upon  the  to- 
tfaer  shove. 

00.  This  sombre  pUe— a  single  high,  square,  or  rather  ob- 
long keep,  with  an  uregularly-shaped  high  wall,  endoetng  a 
portion  of  the  projecting  rock  on  which  it  stands,  by  the  side  of 
Lock  Goil— and  a  previous  scene  of  a  diffarent  oomplezion, 
where  the  house  of  Ardintenny  (Bail  of  Dumnore)  and  the 
pmij  adjoining  village  lie  in  a  sunny  recess^  endided  by 
wooded  hills,  and  opening  upon  a  dosdy-embowcred  ravine^  are 
the  most  prominent  individual  objects  on  the  sail  up  Loch 
Go3L  As  already  noticed,  the  approach  by  the  Firth  of  Olyde 
to  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Goil  is  exceedingly  attiaetiTe ;  the  ex- 
tended panonma  chataeteriied  by  great  variety  and  strong  con- 
ttaets ;  and  by  spadousness,  without  sndi  remoteness  as  at  all 
to  nyuie  the  effect  of  any  one  of  tJie  boundaries.  The  steomers 
for  Lodi  Long  and  Loch  Goil,  and  for  Kilmmii  come  down  the 
Firth  as  liiir  as  Gonrack,  before  roaf  ih1n||[  aeroes.  Lodi  Goil  is 
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distinguished,  like  Loch  Long,  by  high,  rough,  and  boldlj-out- 
lined  mountains,  with  steep  green  acclivities,  having  a  consi^ 
derable  dash  of  rocky  spaces  interspersed.  At  Loch  Qoilhead, 
DrumBainy  House  is  surrounded  by  fine  woods.  From  the  vil- 
lage of  Loch  Goilhcad,  where  there  is  a  good  inn,  a  coach  starts, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  for  St.  Catharine's  Ferrj^  on  Loch 
Fyne,  al)out  eight  miles  distant,  and  <ii>])Osite  Inverary,  crossing 
a  high  ri<l^'L'  through  a  fine  pastoral  valley,  lined  by  lofty  hills 
clothed  with  hrilliant  vcr  lnre,  and  known  by  the  Startling  cog- 
nomen of    Hell's  Glen/'    The  ferry  is  plied  by  a  small  st(^mer. 

51.  Numerous  and  cheerful  white^washed  villas,  and  sea* 
bathing  quarters,  extend  along  the  opposite  shores  of  Holy 
Loch,  on  the  Clyde,  which  is  deeply  embayed  amidst  mountains 
of  considerable  elevation.  A  square  burial  vault  at  Kilmun — 
so  called  from  St.  Mun — ^forma  the  resting-place  of  the  bonee  of 
the  family  of  Argyle.  The  villas  which  bedeck  the  shore  extend, 
with  little  inteiruption,  all  round  the  loch.  At  the  westem 
termination  of  the  bay,  another  cluster  of  houses  commences 
another  series,  stretching  in  a  single  row  along  the  coast,  and 
almost  connecting  with  the  village  of  Dunoon ;  a  bright  and 
lively  shore  line  ^us  lying  in  immediate  contact  with  heathery 
and  unreclaimed  sloi>ing  braea.  A  small  portion  of  the  rutin 
remains,  at  Kilmun,  of  a  collegiate  church  founded  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

62.  Loch  £ck,  flanked  by  the  mountain  chains  within  whoee 
embrace  the  waters  of  Holj  Loch  insinuate  themselves,  poseossps 
as  strongly-marked  and  picturesque  boundaries  as  any  of  our 
Highland  lakes.  It  is  eight  or  nine  miles  in  length,  but  gene- 
rally not  many  hundred  yards  wide,  encompassed  by  abrupt  hills 
of  mica  slate,  rising  sheer  from  the  water,  roughened  with  many 
perpendicular  faces  of  rock,  and  carpeted  l>etween  with  the 
brightest  verdure;  of  considerable  still  moderate  height,  sepa- 
rated  by  decf)  mvines,  and  of  indented  and  )»old  outlines.  The 
margin  of  the  lake  is  not  una<lonied  wilh.  trees.  lJut  i  thi? 
white  walls  of  a  few  respectable  liouses  Loch  Kck  wciirs  all  the 
secluded  air  of  a  loch  in  the  remote  llighland.N.  v,  hile  the  holdly- 
defined  forms,  yet  verdant  character  of  its  hills,  constitute  it  a 
most  pleasing  link  l)etween  the  truly  aljujit  an  1  more  proj)erly 
lowland  lakes.  It  resembles,  in-leed,  iu  many  respects,  the 
lakes  of  the  north  of  Knghuid,  ch'sely  embosomed  iu  theii'  own 
compacted  mountains,  verdant,  closely  cropped,  yet  of  unex* 
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pcciedly  tte^p  and  bold  aediTity,  tad  with  outlinM  more  ind^ 
peodent  and  mnuUile  than  ihoM  of  ibe  SoofctiBh  nMnintains, 
jaC  with  margents  gieen  and  wooded  shores  inoompaiably  sweet. 
About  half-wmjr  between  Kilmun  and  StnMibur,  on  Loeb  Fjme, 
a  vond  atrikes  past  Wbistlefield  inn,  across  a  rather  steep  hiU  to 
Ajdinteonj.  From  Loch  Eek,  the  road  to  Inyeiaij  condttcts 
through  a  coltirated  falley,  and  passing  the  grounds  of  Strachur 
Ho«iae^  and  hj  the  sheltered  inn  of  thai  name,  about  half-a-mile 
froni  the  ihorOi 

iirv£ajisr  to  obak. 

53.  The  road  from  Inverary  to  Oban  proceeds  up  Glen  Araj, 
pa^^sin^  through  a  part  of  the  duoil  policies.  As  we  ascend, 
the  sides  of  the  glen  are  found  rising  imiaediately  irom  the 
brink  of  the  small  river  Aray,  and  disposing  iheraselvcs  into 
niinierou>  irreirnlar  eminences,  all  enveloped  with  bixuiiiint 
wood"?,  chieriy  of  oak  and  }>irch  The  ascendin^j;  valley  of  trees — 
the  clambering  arrangement  of  the  series  of  eminences  coTiij>o^ing 
the  sides  of  the  glen — the  diversity  aiid  iiii  lulations  of  surface — 
the  variori  density  of  the  forest,  and  its  v;iriegated  foliago — the 
magnitude  of  the  timber,  aud  its  unequal  age  and  hei«?ht — the 
whole,  tjuiivoned  and  embellij^heil  by  a  pleasing  streaiu^  combine 
to  f  -rm  exquisite  woodliuid  scenery. 

.01.  The  descent  to  Loch  Awe  is  accomplished  by  a  ."^eries  of 
mm%  mpid  mclmes,  sett  in  (r  at  defiance  all  notion  of  cjisy  gra- 
dient*. We  r^ich  the  low  LMi'iind  at  rindy.  where,  besides  an 
inn,  there  is  a  small  collection  ot  Kl;uk  h  .u^i>.  TTerL-.  Mue  road 
to  the  right  leads,  by  D.ilinally.  (bixtcun  miles  i'lum  liivernry,) 
round  the  he^id  of  Looh  Awe.  whili!  iniotlier,  in  the  !'|t}N)site 
direction,  conducts  to  the  ferry  ot  Port  S< nachan,  tlinv  luiles 
frotn  Cla<ly,  crossing  at  which  the  di-turice  is  shortiiud  by 
al><jut  six  miles.  The  fonner.  from  l>;dmaUj,  has  l>een  already 
desi-riKofl.  At  Port  Sonachan,  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  foimd 
l»eautifully  diversified  with  wood  and  ciiUi\;ited  groimd,  and 
emlKjlHshed  by  several  rc^^pcctable-lookiivL;  residences.  The 
landscJipes,  from  the  ftuccessive  lateral  outlines,  present  evcry- 
ivherc  a  variety  of  distances.  The  upland  opening  towards 
Loch  Etive  is  bare  and  cheerless — Ben  Cruachan  and  the  adjoin- 
ing rangetf,  however,  preserving  their  majestic  character,  while 
we  deepcnd  through  a  pleasiog  Little  glen — Glen  Kant— of  soma- 
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what  peculiar  character ;  the  sides,  rising  far  some  miles  imme- 
diately from  the  hum,  heing  covered,  with  scarce  a  hreak  of 
rock  throughout,  with  a  thick  young  coppice  of  hasel  aud 
dwarf  birch. 

0BA2«  TO  1NV£B.V£S8. 

55.  We  know  of  nothing  to  surpass  the  sail  from  Oban  to 
Fort- William.  Bordered  on  both  sides  by  K<!:\  mountains, 
there  i^^  yat  a  striking  contrast  on  either  hand.  On  the  one,  the 
Monren  and  associated  ranges  line  the  waters  in  one  continuous 
ranipart,  cleft,  it  is  true,  by  an  occasional  ravine-like  opening, 
and  several  of  the  individual  mountains  are  distinctive  by  their 
fine  forms.  On  the  other,  a  series  of  far  indented  inlets  of  the  sea, 
though  hut  [»artially  visible  from  Loch  Linnhe,  indicate  a  dis- 
position of  the  mountain  masses  ranging  inland  from  the  coast, 
thus  exhibiting  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  at  vary- 
ing distances  and  in  multiform  shape,  outline,  and  grouping, 
while^  the  broken  character  of  the  shore  and  its  diversified  sur- 
hcc,  greatly  heiichten  the  efiiect.  A  l)eautiful  green  is  the  pre- 
vailing liver}'  ;  but  in  the  revelations  made  of  mountain 
summits  of  great  elevation,  rising  into  peaks  or  circled  with 
precipitous  oorries,  as,  for  instance,  the  hoary  guardians  of 
Oienooe,  the  bare  rock  contrasts,  according  to  its  respective 
ingredients,  its  varying  more  sombre  or  neutral  hues  and  tints, 
with  the  wanner  colouring  of  the  pasture,  heath,  and  foliage. 
Objects  of  great  Interest,  though  different  in  kind,  occupy  the 
nearer  ground,  in  the  numerous  strongholds  in  ruins,  attesting 
the  importance  which  the  surrounding  districts  held  at  former 
periods  of  our  oountry^s  history,  when  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  and 
their  Scandinavian  predecessors  ruled  paramount  amid  their 
remote  fastnesses.  Of  these  DunoUy  Gwtle,  at  the  mtnoioe  of 
the  Bay  of  Oban  ;  Dunstafibage,  at  the  opening  of  Loch  Etive  ; 
the  vitrified  rock,  the  reputed  site  of  Berigonium  the  Piedsh 
capita),  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Ardnamucknish ; 
Duart  Castle,  the  stronghold  of  Maclean,  on  the  coast  of  Mull ; 
8huna,  on  the  Island  of  that  name  ;  Eilean  Stalker,  a  forfealloe 
of  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  on  a  little  islet  off  the  Appin  shoro, 
are  the  most  prominent.  Many  gentlemen's  seats,  surrounded 
hy  pleasure-grounds  beautified  with  full-grown  trees,  adorn  this 
romantic  coast.  Lochnell  (General  Campbell)  lies  within  the 
wooded  promontory  of  Ardnamucknish,  which  extends  from  the 
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openaig  of  Lodi  Grann  ta  that  of  Lodb  Stiye.  Tho  hotue  of 
Airds  is  atufttod  ml  the  month  of  Loch  Crena.  Axdahiol 
(Sfemrt)  pmnts  itaolf  at  the  entnnce  of  Loch  L&wmi ;  and 
imeniiediate  between  them  lies  Appin  Hooae  (Bowme).  The 
Apfin  ooMt  is  direniied  with  nimieroiis  loel^  hnoUs  and 
emiiieiioet,  which,  with  the  lower  moantein  ilopefl)  aie  girt 
with  rich  woods  of  oak  and  birdi.  One  of  the  finest  points  is 
tlie  opening  of  Loch  Leven,  where  tlie  aspect  of  the  towering 
Alps  of  Glenooe,  and  of  the  bright  emeiald  aecliyitiesiiear  hand, 
is  lean  J  imposing ;  and  the  pre-eminent  hulk  of  Ben  Neris^  as 
we  adnnce,  attracts  attention^  sad  is  an  object  one  looks  out 
ftr  with  some  interest^  as  befaig  the  monarch  of  British  moun- 
tains,  now  liolding  a  sort  of  dinded  swaj  with  Ben  Mhac  Bhui 
in  the  ImgfxU  of-Abecdesnshire, 

Loch  Linnhe»  as  it  spreads  oat  towards  the  ocean,  where  the 
widenittg  Tista  is  closed  hj  the  brown  heathy  mountains  of 
Hnll,  encompasses  with  its  waters  a  few  laiqge  and  several 
smaller  islands.  Of  these,  the  principal  is 

M  Lismoie^  a  rtprj  fortile  island,  about  ten  miles  long  and 
two  bvoad,  in  which  is  canied  on  a  considerable  trade  in  lime- 
stone, of  whidk  it  is  mtirelj  composed.  At  Killidiearen,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island,  is  a  small  estabUshment,  till  lately 
made  use  of  for  the  education  of  Roman  Oatholic  priests,  and 
called  the  OoUege  of  Idsmore,  which  was  nnder  the  charge  of  a 
bishop.  It  consists  of  a  small  chapel,  with  a  two-storeyed  dwel- 
ting-house  on  each  side,  and  protected  from  the  winds  by  a  few 
ash  trees.  This  seminary  has,  of  late  years,  been  abandoned, 
and  remored  to  AberdeeDshire.  The  number  of  students  was 
genendly  nine  or  ten.  None  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
are  Romanists.  This  island  was  anciently  a  possession  of  the 
Bishops  of  Argyle  and  of  the  Islci^,  who  were  thence  frequently 
sljlad  Ejn9e€pi  JAmMrtnmt,  On  the  west  side  of  the  island 
the  remains  of  their  palace  of  Auchindown  still  exists  in  the 
shell  of  a  large  square  structure  with  lofty  walls,  which  enclose 
a  court  cn  one  side  of  the  building ;  the  whole  being  mther 
seeursly  placed  on  a  rock  in  front  of  a  tecraeed  space  with  a 
psadpitotts  seaward  front. 

57.  Fort-William  and  the  contiguous  Tillage  of  Marjburgh 
stMMl  at  a  bend  of  Loch  £il,  as  the  eztremi^  of  Loch  Linnhe 
is  called,  whidi  here  suddenly  turns  its  course  to  the  north- 
west. The  fort  was  erected  in  King  William's  reign.   It  is  an 
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irregular  work,  mounted  with  12  twelve-pounders,  and  defended 
by  A  ditch,  ghicis,  and  ra  velin.  Tt  contains  a  bomb-proof  mnjra- 
zine,  and  the  barracks  are  intended  to  accommodate  2  iield* 
officer**,  2  captains,  4  subaUcms,  and  96  prirates.  We  appre- 
hend its  worth  as  a  protection  to  shipping,  its  only  conceivable 
n^c  now  a  days,  to  be  Tery  small,  if  of  any  account  at  all.  Like 
Fort- Augustus,  it  was  designed  as  a  garrison  for  trooj>s,  to  keep 
the  Highlanders  in  check  when  their  loyalty  was  a  divided  one, 
and  with  the  occasion  their  servioeableness  has  passed  away. 
A  mere  handful  of  men  now  compose  the  garrison.  Mary- 
burgh  consists  of  a  long  stmight  street,  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  with  several  short  intersecting  lanes,  and  contains  about 
1500  inhabitants;  two  respectable  inns,  the  Caledonian  an<l 
Qeorge ;  an  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  Mis- 
sionary Presbyterian  and  a  Free  church  ;  two  branch  banks  ; 
and  here,  too,  one  of  the  Sheriif-substitutes  of  the  county  resides 
and  holds  his  courts,  his  jurisdiction  also  extending  over  a 
portion  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Argyle.  A  monument  has 
recently  l)een  erected  in  honour  of  Maclachan  of  Aberdeen,  a 
distinguished  Gaelic  scholar  and  great  linguist,  and  compiler 
of  the  Gaelic  Dictionary,  who  was  a  native  of  the  district. 

68.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  this  neighliourhood  is 
Ben  Nevis,  Beinmamh  Bhathais,''  the  mountun  with  its  sum- 
mit in  the  clouds — the  cloud-kissing  hill,  long  reputed,  and  still 
having  fair  pretensions,  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  Great 
Britain.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  the  east  of  Fort- 
William  :  its  height  is  4370  feet,  and  its  circumference  at  thi- 
base  is  supposed  to  exceed  24  miles.  The  circuit  or  outline  of 
the  mountain  all  round  is  well  defined,  for  it  is  almost  com- 
pletely isolated  by  two  yawning  ravines,  and  separated  from  the 
a4l<>uiir?  lofty  mountain  ranges,  and  projects  boldly  in  front  of 
them.  The  base  of  Ben  Nevia  is  almost  washed  by  the  sea  ; 
none  of  its  vast  proportions  are  lost  to  the  eye,  and  hence  its 
appearanoe  is  peculiarly  imposing ;  while  the  sky  outline, 
which  is  not  peaked,  but  plain  and  tabular  (deviating  but  little 
from  a  right  line),  admirably  harmonises  with  its  general  mas- 
siveness  and  majesty.  Its  northern  front  consists  of  two  grand 
distinct  ascent  or  terraces,  the  level  top  of  the  lowest  of  which, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  1700  feet,  contains  a  wild  tarn  or 
mountain  lake.  The  outer  aoclivities  of  this,  the  lower  part  of 
the  mountain^  are  TOiy  steep,  although  coyered  with  a  short 
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giMKj  mid,  intcnnixed  with  hmth ;  but  al  the  lakothii  vege- 
table clothing  OMM.  Hare  »  streoge  soene  of  dMolatioB  pre- 
■oite  itiell  The  upper  and  higher  portion  seems  to  meet  us, 
m  9k  new  moimtein,  shooting  up  its  black  porphyiitic  rocks 
tiiRMigh  the  giaoitie  masses,  along  which  we  have  hitherto 
made  our  wmj,  and»  where  not  absolute] j  precipitous,  its  sniftee 
ie  strewed  with  angular  fragnunts  of  stone  of  farious  siies, 
wedged  together,  and  fonning  a  singukrly  rugged  ooTcring, 
aaung  which  we  look  in  Tain  lor  any  symptoms  of  Togetable 
Hfe^  except  whme  round  some  pellucid  spring  the  rare  little 
alpine  pknts,  sudi  as  Ejniohium  edpinumf  SiUne  acendi$f  Aun- 
MdUm*  and  nivaiu,  whidi  live  only  in  sudi  deserts  wild, 
are  to  be  found  putting  forth  their  modest  blossoms,  amid  the 
endieling  moss.  The  eagle  sallymg  from  his  ejiy  may  greet 
the  approach  of  the  wanderer,  or  the  mournful  plorer  with 
pfautttite  note  salute  his  ear ;  but  for  those  birds  of  the  moun- 
tain,  the  rockj  wilderness  were  lifeless  and  silent  as  the  graye ; 
its  onlj  tenante  the  lightniags  and  the  mists  of  heaven,  and  its 
language  the  Toiee  of  the  storm. 

On  the  north  eastern  side  of  Ben  ireTi8,abroad  and  tremen- 
dous precipice,  commencing  at  the  summit^  reaches  down  to  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  1500  feet.  The  toiows  and  chasms  in 
the  black  beetling  rocks  of  this  precipice  axe  constantly  filled 
with  snow,  and  the  brow  of  the  mountain  ie  also  endieled  with 
an  ley  diadem.  From  the  summit,  the  Tiew,  as  will  readily  be 
eemiYecl,  is  remaikably  grand  and  eztensiTO.  The  astonished 
spectator,  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  it  free  of  its 
frefuent  robe  of  douda,  descries,  towards  the  south  and  east, 
the  blue  mountains  of  Ben  Cruadian,  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  More^ 
Ben  Lawers,  Bdiehallicn,  and  Cairngorm,  with  a  thousand  inter- 
uiediate  and  less  aspiring  peaks.  On  the  other  sides,  his  eye 
winders  from  the  distant  Mils  of  Caithness  to  the  remote  and 
seaieely  dIeoemiUe  mountains  of  the  outer  Hebrides.  Nume- 
rous glens  and  valleys  lie  to  the  south,  but  they  are  hidden 
from  obemiation ;  and  to  the  utmost  rerge  of  the  horiion, 
countless  mountaine  of  all  siies  and  shapes,  heathy,  rocky,  and 
tempeot*womy  extend  before  the  eye,  as  if  the  waves  of  % 
troubled  ocean  had,  in  their  commotion,  been  turned  mto  stone. 
Looking  towards  the  other  points  of  the  compass,  we  meet  with 
flMffo  variety ;  the  silveiy  waters  of  Lodi  Bil,  Loch  linnhe,  and 
Leeh  Lochy,  of  the  Atlantic  and  German  Oceans,  rendering  the 
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vast  proBpect  more  cheerful  and  brilliani.   It  may  safely  be 
that  every  point  of  the  horizon  is  120  miles  removed  from 
the  spectator. 

The  ascent  of  Ben  Nevis  usually  occupies  three  hours  and  a* 
half  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  the  descent  rather  more 
than  half  that  time.  Some  travellers  go  up  at  night,  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  sunrise :  by  doing  so,  they  run  a  gnskt  risk  of 
being  di»ap]>ointed,  as  in  the  morning  the  view  is  generally 
obscured  by  mists,  and  only  occasional  glimpses  can  be  caught 
of  the  glorious  prospect,  which  is  generally  clearest  from  mid- 
day to  six  o*clock  in  the  evening.  It  is  imprudent  for  a 
stranger  to  undertake  the  ascent  without  a  guide,  and  one  can 
always  be  procured  about  Fort-William  for  seven  or  eight  shil* 
lings.  The  inexperienced  traveller,  also,  may  be  the  better  of 
being  reminded  to  cany  with  him  some  wine  or  spirito  (which, 
however,  should  be  used  with  caution),  wherewith  to  qualify 
the  spring  water,  which  is  fortunately  abundant,  and  to  whi^ 
he  will  be  fain  to  have  frequent  recourse,  ere  he  attain  the 
object  of  his  labours.  It  is  customary  to  ascend  the  hill  on  the 
northern  side.  By  making  a  circuit  to  the  eastward,  beyond 
Inverlochy  Castle,  the  traveller  can  proceed  as  far  as  the  lake  on 
the  back  of  a  Highland  pony. 

Ben  Nevis,  in  its  geological  structure,  very  clearly  exhibits 
the  successive  elevation  of  mountain  masses  by  volcanic  agency. 
It  consists  of  three  great  zones  of  rock,  the  fundamental  one 
being  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  through  which  an  enormous  irrup- 
tion of  granite,  forming  now  the  lower  half  of  the  mountain, 
bursts  forth.  At  a  subsequent  period,  a  new  summit  of  black 
compact  felspar  rocks  (the  principal  member  hmtg  a  porphy- 
ritic  greenstone),  was  projected  from  below  through  the  centre 
of  the  granite,  shooting  up  beyond  it  at  a  high  angle,  and  now 
constituting,  as  similar  rocks  do  elsewhere,  the  loftiest  rocky 
pinnacle  in  the  country.  The  older  masses  are,  in  many  places, 
traversed  by  veins  of  the  superior  rocks. 

In  Qlen  Nevis,  some  miles  from  Fort-William,  is  a  rocking- 
stone  of  considerable  size,  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
curious ;  and  beyond  it  the  vitrified  fort  of  Dun  Jaidil, 

59.  Between  Loch  Lochy,  the  westenunost  of  that  chain  of 
hJ[e8  which  occupy  the  Great  Qlen  and  the  line  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal,  and  the  sea  at  Loch  £il,  there  is  a  broad  moss, 
which,  with  the  adjoining  <listrict,  forms  the  territory  of  Loch- 
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aiNTy  a  name  fiuniliar  to  Seotdah  cm.  On  tbe  north  eide  of 
this  flai  tho  eml  haa  beoi  fonned,  and  on  the  south  side  runs 
(ha  lirer  Lochj,  iMoing  from  Loch  Lochj,  with  the  united 
walcn  of  the  river  Spean,  which  desoends  firaan  Loch  Laggan. 

An  obj^t  of  interest  near  Fort- William  is  the  old  castle  of 
InTcriochy,  about  two  milea  distant  from  the  latter  place.  It 
stands  between  the  road  and  the  river  Lochj,  and  consbts  of 
four  large  round  towers,  connected  by  high  walls  or  screens, 
taming  an  exteasiTe  quadrangle.  The  towers  are  about  thirty 
leet  in  height,  and  OTortop  the  walls  by  eight  or  ten  feet.  The 
western  and  southern  aie  neariy  entire ;  and  the  tamer,  which 
is  called  Cuming's  Tower,  is  oonsiderablj  larger  than  the  rest. 
Its  insida  diameter  is  eight  paces,  and  the  thidmeas  of  its  walls 
about  ten  tat.  A  moat,  eight  paces  wide,  encircled  the  walls 
at  tiie  distance  of  ten  paces.  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the 
south-east  side ;  and  direcUy  opposite  it  is  a  sallyport ;  each 
had  a  giiaxd^room  immediately  above,  and  the  former  was  well 
detaded  by  iron  gates,  and  a  heavy  portcullis.  The  towers 
oensisted  of  three  storeys,  and  besides  loop  or  arrow-holes,  each 
room  is  proTided  with  one  or  two  windows. 

Tradition  invests  luTeilochy  with  a  most  imposing  antiquity, 
making  it  the  residence  of  the  Pietish  kings,  when  they  came 
to  enjoy  deer^^talking  on  the  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen  Roy !  Here, 
alsO|  Achaius  is  said  to  hare  signed  a  league  with  Chariemagne. 
The  present  building  is  most  naturally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  age 
of  Bdward  L,  being  of  nearly  the  same  character  as  the  castles 
erected  him  in  Korth  Wales.  If  not  built  and  gairisoned  by 
his  troops,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  owes  its 
oriigin  to  ikb  poweifiil  fiunily  of  Coming,  and  that  the  l&glish 
monarch's  engineers  had  helped  to  plan  and  construct  it,  as  the 
style  of  its  datooes  and  masonry  are  diflfoient  from  the  usual 
nida  fesidenoes  of  Highland  chieftains. 

A  handsome  suspension  bridge  has  now  been  erected  across 
Ike  river  Lochy,  near  the  old  castle,  superseding  the  ferry,  and 
thus  an  important  acquisitiop  to  the  district. 

60.  Beneath  the  frowning  towen  of  Inverlochy  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  was  defeated  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  the  year 
1616.  M<mtrose  and  his  army  had  just  retired  from  a  six  weeka* 
inroad  into  the  Argyle  country ;  on  which  occasion,  having  taken 
his  enemy  completely  by  surprise,  ^*  he  burnt  every  house^  ex- 
cept the  impregnable  castles  ;  slew,  drove  off,  ate  up,  or  others 
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wise  destroyed,  every  four-footed  beast,  and  utterly  spoiled 
everything  in  the  shape  of  grain,  goods,  and  fiinutiire/*  On 
his  way  towards  Inverness  at  the  hill  of  Kilchumin  (near  For^ 
Augustus)  on  Loch  Ness  si.le,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  unex- 
pected news  of  Argyle  with  a  force  double  his  own,  which  had 
been  much  reduced  by  the  temporary  absence  of  his  men  to  de- 
posit their  booty,  advancing  in  pursuit,  and  retaliating  by  laying 
waste  Lochaber.    Judging  correctly  that  another  1x>dy  woidd 
be  ready  to  the  eastward  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Oampbella^ 
Montrose^  with  that  enter] »rise  and  promptitude  for  whi^  ha 
was  so  eminently  distinguished,  resolved  to  antici|>ate  the  move- 
ments of  his  enemies,  and  to  hurl  1)ack  the  tide  of  war.    He  led 
his  men  up  the  course  of  the  Tarff  (the  line  of  the  old  Corry- 
arick  road)  to  the  sources  of  the  Spey,  and  thenoe  into  Olcn 
Roy,  and  so,  by  pathless  wilds  coTered  with  »  deep  snow,  with 
great  expedition  to  the  foot  of  Ben  Keris.  This  drcnitous  route 
was  chosen  for  secrecy^s  sake.   It  was  impossible  to  make  the 
attack  the  night  of  their  arrival.   Before  dawn  the  Campbells 
were  not  unaware  of  the  presence  of  a  hostile  body ;  but  deem- 
ing them  merely  some  party  of  the  surrounding  peasantiy,  and 
little  dreaming  of  the  close  vicinity  of  the  redoubted  Montrose, 
slight  attention  was  paid  to  the  aggressing  host,  to  whom  evety 
opportunity  was  left  of  assailing  their  adversaries  to  advantage. 
The  onset  was  made  when  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  shot  athwaii 
Ben  Nevis  ;  and  the  astonished  Campbells  hurriedly  drew  up, 
dismayed  by  the  intdligence  of  the  great  Montrose  himsdf  be- 
ing their  opponent.    Their  chiel^  excusing  himself  from  the 
effects  of  a  late  accident,  retired  on  board  Ms  galley.   A  lajge 
body  of  his  men  had  been  posted  on  the  further  side  of  tlie 
Lochy  ;  and  the  main  army,  drawn  up  in  the  level  ground  about 
the  castle,  were  dispirited  by  being  made  to  abide  the  shock  of 
their  eueniies'  im]>etuous  charge.    There  was  scarce  a  show  of 
resistance  made.    They  were  driven  back  in  confusion  on  the 
river  and  shore  of  Loch  Eil,  and  slaughtered  or  drowiiCMl  in 
crowds.    There  fell  no  kwcrthan  1500  men,  a  full  half  ol  ihcir 
whole  numl)er,  including  sixteen  gentler i en  and  officers  of  note  ; 
while,  on  Montrose's  side,  there  were  only  three  private  men 
killed,  and  one  gentleman  \^ounded.    Argyle,  ordering  his  joiils 
to  be  set,  left  his  men  to  their  fate.    This  san "Quinary  battl^ 
if  it  am  be  so  called,  was  fought  on  Sunday  the  2d  of  February> 
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MontTOM  u  said  to  knighted  on  the  Md  of  lutde  John 
Hay  of  Lochloy^  vhose  tomb  ia  itill  to  he  seen  in  St.  Maiy^a 
aiste  In  Elgin  osthednl.  This  is  the  kteet  Instance  of  the 
honour  of  knighthood  beang  oonlemd  bj  a  subject ;  and  the 
dicnmstance  it  commemorated  in  the  pages  of  our  great  novo- 
listy  where  the  doughty  Sir  Bngald  Dalgetty  is  made  to  win  his 
spun  in  this  engagement. 

InTerlochy  was  also  the  scene  of  a  severe  conflict  in  an  earlier 
age.  Alexander,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  lumng  been  imprisoned  In 
^mtnUon  Oastie,  hj  King  Jamee  I.,  for  bmning  the  town  of 
InTeiness,  and  other  offences  against  the  peace  of  the  country, 
]>onald  Balloch  of  Islay,  a  cousin  of  Alexander's,  to  insult  the 
royal  authority,  laid  waste  Lochaher  with  fire  and  sword.  Alex« 
aadcr  Earl  of  Bfar,  and  Allan  Earl  of  Caithness,  being  sent  to 
defend  the  oountxy,  encountered  the  islesraen  at  Inverlochy. 
The  latter  nobleman  was  slain,  and  his  party  completely  de- 
lieated.  But  Donald*s  star  was  not  long  triumphant ;  for, 
the  king  advancing  in  person  to  crush  the  rebellion,  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Ireland,  whence  his  head  was  sent  over  to  his 
majesty. 

61.  Having  landed  the  passengers,  whose  destination  may 
happen  to  be  Fort^William,  with  snch  as  may  prefer  renmining 
there  ovetnight  and  rejoining  In  the  morning — oonyeyances  run- 
ning across  betlmee'— the  steamer  proceeds  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cinal  at  Bannavie.  A  yery  handsome  and  commodious  new 
hotel  has  been  recently  erected  by  the  proprietor,  Sir  Duncan 
Cuoeron  of  Fassfem,  ample  enough  abundantly  to  do  away  with 
ail  cause  of  grumbling  at  want  of  room,  of ttimes,  heretofore, 
occasioned  l>j  the  over  crowded  state  d  the  former  inn,  and  with 
all  fading  of  disquietude  In  the  contemplation  of  the  possible 
risk  of  having  to  seek  Ibr  uncertain  repose  on  chairs  or  some 
other  uneasy  snbstitute  for  a  comfortable  bed.  This  Inn  has 
been  leased  by  the  steam-boat  proprietors,  Messrs.  Burner 
guarantee  for  its  being  well  conducted. 

Ben  Nevu  and  its  adjoining  mountain  masses,  with  Olen 
Hevia^  diew  to  peculiar  advantage  from  the  ricinity  of  the  night 
^oartsrs,  and  the  tourtet  has  the  advantage  of  witnessing  their 
varied  aspect  under  the  descending  mantle  of  evening,  and  when 
lighted  up  with  the  first  rays  of  early  dawn. 

tSSL  Kear  the  church  of  KilmaiUie,  close  by  the  adjoining 
Tillage  of  Corpach,  an  obelisk  has  been  erected,  the  inscription 
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oQ  which,  from  tlie  gifted  pea  of  Sir  Walter  Soott,  the  reader 
will  allow  to  be  worthy  of  insertion : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 

of 

COLONEL  JOHN  CAMLKON, 
Eldest  son  of  Sir  Ewen  Camcrun  of  Fassifenif  Baroiiet, 

Wh(>*n  niortal  mnain^, 
Transported  from  tlu-  ii<  lU  of  (ilury,  where  he  died, 
Rest  here  with  those  of  his  ion-fathers. 
During  twenty  years  of  acUvc  military  sen  ice. 
With  a  apint  whi(  li  knew  no  A  ar  and  shuimed  no  danger, 
He  accompanied  or  led, 
In  Marches,  Sieprs,  or  Battlers, 
The  gallant  92d  Regiment  of  Scottish  Highlanders, 
jQwaysto  Fame,  alm<»t  ahvays  to  victory; 
And  at  length, 
In  the  forty-second  vear  of  his  age, 
Ut>on  the  memorable  16t^  day  of  June,  1816, 
INtIsIicI  in  llic  commami  (tf  that  cori>s, 
While  actively  contribuLiBg  to  achieve  the  important  victory 

of 

Waterloo, 

Which  triive  pence  to  Europe. 
Thus  ending  his  niihtary  career 
With  the  long  and  eventful  struggle  iu  which 
Ilisserrioes  had  been  so  often  distinguished; 
lie  died  lann  nti  il. 
By  that  unrivalled  (jeneral, 
To  whose  long  train  of  success  and  victory 
He  hail  >o  mueh  contributed; 
By  his  coTintrj' 
From  which  he  had  rejwaleillv  receivetl  markjt 
Of  the  highest  consideration  ; 
and 

By  his  Sover«*Tirn, 
Who  graced  his  sorrowing  family  with  those  marks  of  houour, 
Which  could  not  follow  to  this  place 
Him  whose  merit  they  were  designed  to  eommemorato. 

Rtailer, 
Call  not  his  fate  untimely, 
Who,  thns  honoured  and  lamented, 
Closed  a  life  of  Fame  by  a  death  of  Olory." 

63.  The  great  Olen  of  Scotland  is  luied  throughout  by 
parallel  ehains  of  hills  of  eonsideiable  hut  not  great  elevation, 
broken  through  on  the  north  side  by  a  series  of  lateral  Talleys^ 
as  the  openings  to  Olenfinnan  and  Loch  Arkaig,  Qlengany, 
Glenmoriston,  and  TJrquhart,  which  severally  exhibit  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  scenery  to  be  met  within  the 
Highlands,  and  in  each  of  diffamt  ebaiacter.   On  the  opposite 
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fide  Glen  Spean,  at  the  western  eud,  descends  from  Loch  Lag- 
gan  to  the  ffot  ot  Ben  Xeris;  but  otherwise,  this  range  is  un- 
broken, except  hj  occav^ioLial  ravines,  sending  down  their  streams 
wiih  uxor©  or  less  of  headlcii^  inipetnositv.  There  is  com- 
pciniiiYely  little  remarkalOe  in  the  way  of  outline  ;  but  the  long 
Ti>tas,  thoujrh  perhaps  too  much  akin,  are  very  fine,  and  the 
whole  isoenery  highly  attractive,  tni  1  at  ditierent  points  the  aide 
scenes  are  exijuisitely  and  picturesquely  b^utiful. 

64.  A  series  of  eight  locks  at  Bannavie,  called  Neptune's 
"^tairca^e,  raise  the  canal  nt  once  to  the  level  of  Loch  Lochy. 
Partly  to  avoid  the  detention  of  passing  these,  a  different 
steamer  ]K*rforms  the  rest  of  the  voyage  to  Inverness. 

The  distance  to  Loch  Lochy  is  eight  miles.  Within  about 
three  miles  of  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lochy,  part  of 
the  walls  are  still  standing  of  a  very  old  building  called  Tor 
Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  Mackintoshes,  or 
Clan  Chattan,  who  at  one  time  possessed  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  still  retain  some  propertj  in  the  locality.  In  the  opi* 
AMU  of  those  who  are  Mikms  to  make  the  most  of  antiquaruA 
ilftl».  Tor  Castle  has  been  given  forth  as  the  residence  of  Ben- 
qno.  Thane  of  Lochaber ;  and  there  are  certainly  no  such  con- 
cteshre  materials  for  gainsaying  this  position)  as  Eadie  Ochiltree 
Ofvrwhelmed  Monkbams  withal. 

^»  About  eight  miles  ftom  Fort-William,  en  the  timd  to 
Invemefts,  which  keeps  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  a  pictuiesqae- 
I'tuking  bridge^  i^propriately  called  Ilighbridge^  is  thrown  across 
tise  deep  and  vHj  channd  of  the  ^peen ;  but  the  road  now 
mekei  %  detour  to  avoid  the  steep  approaches  to  this  old  struc- 
ture, crossing  at  Spean  Bridge,  where  there  is  a  small  inn. 
High  bridge  was  built  by  Genend  Wade,  and  marks  the  spot 
whore  licetilities  first  commsnoed  In  the  rebellion  of  1745.  Be- 
ports  had  become  ennent  in  the  conntry  of  Prince  Charles 
haTing  landed,  and  the  gOTeroor  of  Fort-Augostos  deemed  it 
ezpediMit  to  leinfbiee  the  ganison  of  Fort-William.  Two  com- 
|M&iee  ef  the  first  regiment  of  foot  were  accordingly  sent^  under 
the  command  of  Ckptain  (afterwards  Genenl)  John  Scott^  As 
they  apptoadied  HIghbridge  their  ears  were  saluted  with  the 
wariike  sCiaimi  of  a  bagpipe,  and  presently  sereral  armed  High- 
landers were  obeerred  moving  to  and  firo  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bridge.  The  attain,  aware  of  the*  critical  state  of  the 
eooiitiy,  and  apprehaoaiTe  that  a  strong  force  had  assembled 
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to  oppose  his  prorrrcss.  judijed  it  most  prudent  to  avoid  an  f»{»on 
rupture,  au<i  l>i*-iin  lu  r.juace  his  step«i  to  the  e^istward.  The 
military  were  allowe  l  to  jiroceed  uumolested,  till  they  ha  l 
reached  the  loch  ;  but  then  a  droppiufic  fire  was  opened  up«.n 
them  from  the  steep  acclivities  alx>ve,  where  their  adversaries 
were  securely  sheltered,  and  their  numhers  concealed.  iuij 
reached  the  eaft  end  of  Loch  Lochy,  Captain  Rcott,  su-ipcctmg  a 
li.  stile  reception  from  some  Highlanders  lie  ol»>erved  on  the  hills 
to  the  sMUth  of  Loeh  <>ich,  determine*!  to  procee*!  by  the  north 
side  of  that  lake,  and  endeavour  to  posse^sa  himself  of  the  castle 
of  Inver<]7irry.  They  had  not  marched  far,  in  pursuance  of  thi- 
intenti«»n,  when  a  body  of  the  Macdonells  <>i  'ili*nijarry  were 
<»bserved  advanciuf^  a^rainst  them.  Their  p»ir»ucrs.  greatly  in- 
creased iu  numbers,  now  came  up  ;  and,  :is  resistance  c<:>uld  only 
lo'td  to  unavailing  bloodshed,  Captani  Scott  and  bis  party 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  and  were  immediately  con- 
ducted to  Lnchiel  s  houRC  at  Aehnacarry.  That  chief  afterwards 
carried  them  with  him  to  Glenhnnan,  where  the  clans  were  ap- 
pointed to  rendezvous,  to  he  offered  to  his  Prince,  as  the  lirst- 
fruita  of  their  ama,  and  a  happy  presage  of  the  sucoew  of  tbeir 
cause. 

66.  Loch  Lochy  is  ten  miles  in  length ;  its  breadth  at  the 
east  end  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  gradually  increases 
towards  the  opposite  extremity,  where,  at  the  Bay  of  Arfcaigy 
it  becomes  nearly  double  that  width  ;  the  depth  is  in  some 
places  from  seventy  to  eighty  fathoms.  The  mountains  on  the 
south  side  of  this  and  the  adjoining  \$ke  are  continuous  and 
unbroken  beyond  Lowbridge ;  the  opposite  hills  arc  torn  by 
numerous  gullies,  hut  the  pasture  on  both  sides  is  still  of  a  rich 
green,  strongly  contiasting  with  the  brown  and  purple  tints 
which  the  preTalence  of  heather  will  be  found  to  give  to  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Great  Glen ;  and  the  yista  is  Tcry  fine. 
The  shores  of  this  lake  are  steep,  ind  the  hills  but  scaatUj 
wooded.  Shortly  after  entering  on  the  lake,  the  house  of  Adi* 
nacaiiy,  the  paternal  mansion  qhT  Lochiel,  the  chief  of  the  Glnii 
Oameron,  will  be  observed  on  the  north,  embosomed  amidst 
trees  in  the  centre  of  a  pretty  wide  and  exceedingly  beantiAil 
Ttlley,  which  connects  with  Lodi  Aikaig,  another  lai^  sheet  of 
water.  Heie  liTed,  at  least  in  the  old  structuie,  bonit  by  the 
Buke  of  OumberUmdy'the  <'undaimted  Loehiel**  of  the  Forty- 
fiTe,  and  his  still  moie  oelefarated  prodeoessor,  Sir  Bwen  OHn«roiiy 
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Unit  doughty  and  diiTaJzoiis  mnior  wlio  long  set  OToa  tlio 
tfsu  of  ^  iron  Cromwell  «t  dofianoo,  lumng  been  tbe  Uwt 
Seolaaaa  who  raoeambed  to  hit  authorityy  and  who  again  aig- 
aaliiad  his  lo^tj  at  KiUiocniikio.  It  may  interest  oar  ladj* 
readsn  to  loam,  thai  Sir  Ewen  had  twelTO  danghten^  all  of 
iHioin  wore  manriod  to  landed  ptopxieton,  and  most  of  tiiem  to 
heads  of  Gans^  or  of  bnnohes  ^  GhmSi  A  wide  ctideof  High- 
land may  thus  daim  kindred  with  LodiieL  In  these 
dnjs,  the  fiur  sez  were  of  eompaiatiyely  small  acconnty  when 
the  wealth  of  a  chief  corresponded  with  the  number  of  his 
bearded  followers.  This  gallant  old  chiefs  howoTer,  on  the  birth 
of  tiie  twelfth  daughter  being  annoimced  as  of  a  lad prophetic 
eally  expressed  himself,  "  Yes^  a  real  ladj^  and  every  one  of 
them  will  bring  me  a  lad  !"  On  the  opposite  side  of  Loch 
Lodiy,  the  honse  of  Qlenfinlay  (Andrew  Belford)  forms  a  hand- 
some and  oonqiieaous  object.  Letterfinlay  is  an  unpretending 
pi|Uie-hoase»  by  the  loch  side  on  the  southern  shore,  three 
wiles  from  the  east  end  of  Loch  Lochy.  At  Lowbridge  (a  col- 
leetion  of  huts,  four  miles  distant  from,  and  to  the  west  of  this 
mn,  and  situate  at  the  entrance  of  Glen  Gloy)^  the  southern 
range  of  hills  extending  from  the  Moray  Firth  may  be  said  to 
terminate.  Glen  Gloy  is  nearly  parallel  with  Glen  Roy  (cele- 
brated for  its  parallel  roads),  which  lies  south  of  it,  and  which 
Joins  Glen  Spean,  lying  still  farther  to  the  south,  and  extend- 
ing from  Loch  Laggan,  in  tlie  direction  of  Fort-William.  The 
mouth  of  Glen  Spean  is  occupied  by  a  vast  alluyial  deposit, 
difip<MMd  in  broken  sterile  eminences,  beyond  whieh  Ben  Nevis 
Is  stiU  8«en  raising  his  huge  bullL  to  the  skies,  terminating  a 
range  of  lofty  porphyritie  mountains  wliioh  prooeed  from  the 
frtrther  side  of  Loch  Laggan. 

67.  Kinloch  Lochy  was,  in  the  year  1 544,  the  scene  of  a  most 
Uoody  l>at tie  between  the  Frasers,  hc  a(i3d  by  their  chief,  Hugh, 
fifth  Lord  Lovat,  and  the  Maedonalds  of  Olanranald.  Tlie  captain 
of  daminald  dying,  left  a  natural  son,  who,  being  grownup,  took 
ndvantage  of  theminorifyof  the  heir,  and  seiaed  liis  possessions 
on  the  west  eoasL  The  cause  of  the  latter  was  espoused  by  the 
Ftmsefs,  who  assembled  to  recoTcr  his  estates  for  him.  On  their 
ntuzn  from  the  west,  they  found  the  forces  of  the  Clanranald  had 
amslered  at  Loch  Lochy,  to  hazard  the  issue  of  a  battle,  wliieh 
was  maintaintil  till  nightfall  with  the  most  desperate  detcnni* 
antioiny  and  neariy  equal  slaughter  on  both  sides.  Lord  Lovat, 
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with  ius  eldest  son,  and  eighty  gentlemen  of  the  clan,  fell  in 
this  memorable  engagement,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Dtaranllen^  from  the  Frasers  having  stripped  to  their 
Hhirtg.  It  was  fought  on  the  I5th  of  July  1  ~> 44.  The  heir  of 
Clanranaldy  called  Donald  Gaulta,  the  Lowlander,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  a  public-house  at  Laggan  by  a  partj 
of  Macdonalds.  He  had  killed,  in  the  coarse  of  the  day,  a 
very  powerful  man^  the  pride  and  champion  of  Clanianaldy  and 
was  himself  very  severely  wounded  in  the  head.  The  Mac- 
donalds, in  their  cup»,  commenced  boasting  of  their  seTeiml 
exploits,  when  Donald  Oaulta,  from  his  bed  of  sidmeaa, 
remarked,  that  if  he  were  as  well  as  he  had  been  in  tlie  monung, 
he  would  rather,  single-handed,  encounter  all  who  were  then  in 
the  room,  than  have  to  engage  again  in  mortal  combat  with  the 
btave  man  who  had  that  day  fallen  beneath  his  sword.  Thia 
taunt  so  iiritated  the  Macdonalds,  that  they  directed  the  perMtt 
who  was  to  act  as  suigeon,  when  dressing  the  wound  of  their 
rightful  chief,  to  thrust  the  needle  into  his  htam.  He  did  so 
accordingly  ;  but  ere  the  spirit  winged  its  flighty  Donald  had 
time  to  plunge  his  dirk  into  the  heart  of  the  faithless  leech. 

68.  Next  in  succession  to  Loch  Loehy,  and  inteimediala 
between  it  and  Loch  Kess,  comes  a  small  lake  called  Loch  Oidk, 
whose  suriaoe  is  the  summit  level  between  the  two  seas.  The 
distance  between  the  latter  and  Loch  Locfay  is  about  two  milee^ 
In  the  space  between  these  is  a  small  village  called  Laggan, 
principally  occupied  by  fiynilies  of  the  name  of  Kennadj, 
descendants  of  a  sept  originally  sent  here  by  govenunant  to 
civilize  the  Highlanders,  but  whose  own  character  needed  equal 
amendment,  for  ultimately  they  were  found  to  be  among  the 
most  troublesome  and  untraetable  of  the  Catenas.  A  plain 
square  endosure,  north  of  the  canal,  fonns  the  lesting-plaee  of 
the  late  Qlengarry,  a  personage  of  celebrity  in  his  day,  as  the 
most  genuine  incarnation  of  the  Celtic  duoieteristics  of  a  by- 
gone age.  He  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  lines  of  descendants 
of  Ronald,  eldest  son  of  John  of  Isla^  the  lineal  heir  of  the 
mighty  Somerled.  As  such,  and  alleging  his  to  be  the  oldest 
of  these  lines,  he  regarded  himself  as  the  true  representative  of 
the  Lords  of  the  li»lcs,  instead  of  Lord  Macdonald  of  Sleat, 
whose  predecessors  sprung  from  Donald  of  the  Isles,  son  of  John 
of  lAii  l>y  his  second  marrii^c  with  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Robert  II.,  had  enjoyed  the  title,  while  a  recogiuzcd  uau  With 
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an  ardent  temperament  pervaded  by  in  all-poirailiil  apprehension 
of  his  bigh  descent,  and  an  inborn  yearning  after  tha  spirit  and 
appiopsjate  qualities  of  his  ancestry,  his  life  was  an  incon- 
grai^  to  modem  modes,  and  wore  in  these  degenerate  days 
much  of  an  air  of  extravaganza.  Still  his  strongly  rooted 
feelings  and  startling  pecnliariti^  commanded  no  little  general 
interat,  while  in  many  a  Highland  bosom  he  stood  enshrined 
as  the  model  of  all  to  which  the  memory  of  HighlanderB  tena- 
densly  dings  ;  and  his  death  left  a  blank  which  there  was  none 
to  replace.  It  is  perhaps  not  incorrect  to  say  that  Glengarry's 
enthusiastic 'passion  for  every  thing  Highland  may  have  been 
a  chief  means  in  sustaining  and  nourishing  those  predilections 
for  Highland  oostome^  music^  dancing,  and  games,  which  are 
now  80  much  a  fashion. 

60.  Loch  Oich  is  rather  more  than  three  miles  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixteenth 
of  a  mile.  It  is  a  sweet  sheet  of  water,  encircled  by  yerdant 
banks,  with  some  cultivated  grounds  at  the  mouth  of  Glenganj ; 
and  it  is  farther  embellished  by  one  or  two  diminutive  islets, 
decked  with  trees.  The  range  of  hills  on  the  south  side  is  high, 
ateep,  and  unbrokoi,  rising  immediately  &om  the  loch,  but 
eomed  with  green  pasture,  and  havin<r  a  few  birches  scattered 
over  its  surfim ;  from  the  north  side  the  Glengarry  mountains 
shoot  up  in  a  succession  of  high  and  bold  peaks,  very  elegantly 
and  regularly  shaped  ;  one  of  them,  from  its  uniform  outline, 
being  called  Glengarry's  Bowling  Green.  From  their  base,  the 
Talley  and  rirer  from  which  they  take  their  general  name  are 
seen  stretching  t  >  the  westward,  and  beautifully  fringed  with 
bircii  woods.  Near  the  riyer's  mouth,  and  close  to  the  loch,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cn^tlc  of  Invergarry,  the  seat  of  the  chief 
of  the  branch  of  clan  Coila,  called  ^f<tedo7Mf  and  a  modem 
mansion,  now  occupied  by  Lord  Ward,  who  has  recently  l^eoome 
pioprietor,  by  purchase,  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  Glengarry 
estates.  The  latter  is  a  plaiil,  narrf)w.  high-roofed  house  ;  but 
the  castle  is  worthy  of  more  notice.  It  stands  on  a  rock,  which 
is  the  gathering  place  of  the  clan  Macdonell,  whose  war-cry, 
now  the  motto  of  their  chief,  is,  ^  Graggan  an  phithick,*'  the 
rock  of  the  rayen.'*  The  castle  consists  of  an  oblong  square 
r  f  five  storeys,  containing  the  principal  rooms,  and  having  an 
addition  on  one  side^  in  which  are  the  gateway,  staircase,  guard- 
rooms^ he.  \  the  fotmer  is  rounded  at  the  east  end  into  a  sort 
of  tower ;  from  the  eoinwr  of  the  othtfr  a  turret  shoots  up. 
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which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  sniToundinsr  country. 
It  was  hurnt,  after  the  rchelHon  of  174./,  l>y  the  i>ukc  of  Cum- 
Iverlan'l  ;  hut  the  grciitci  part  of  the  walls  are  still  standing-. 
The  lan«lsctipe,  looking  hack  westwards  as  the  boat  j»H*«ies  aloni^ 
to  the  eastern  extremity,  is  one  of  the  most  perfe<  t  ]  icture^s  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  voyage,  and  the  scenery  of  ]j<><  h  Oich  i> 
said  to  resemble  very  strikin«rly  that  of  some  parts  of  the  lUmic. 

7n.  A  monument  will  l>€ul)sei  ved  hy  the  l(K.*h  side,  hot' >re  we 
reach  the  castle,  erected  hy  the  late  Glengarry,  over  ■  tlic  well 
of  the  seven  heads."  The  monument  consists  of  a  group  of 
seven  human  heads  oirved  in  stone,  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
small  ]»Yranii<l.  ^vlnch  rests  on  a  square  die  The  followiner 
inscri])tion  is  eiignived  on  this  singular  structure  in  faur 
ditfereut  languages — KugUsh,  Qaelic,  i!>eudi,  and  Latin  : — 

As  a  Memorial 
Of  the  ample  and  suuunary 

Vengeaoce 
Which,  in  the  swift  Cotme  oC 
Feudal  Justice, 
Inflicted  by  the  Orders  of 
The  Lord  M'DoDell  and  Aiom, 
Overtook  the  Perpetraton  of 
The  foul  Murder 
of 

The  Keppoch  Family, 
a  branch  of 
The  Powerful  and  Qliutriinia 

Clan, 

Of  which  hit  Lordship  was 
The  Chief. 

This  Monument  h  crf^rtf^l  hy 
Colonel  Macdonell,  of  Glcngarnr, 

XVIL  Mac-Mic-Alaister, 
His  Successor  and  Ki  {  m«ientativef 
In  the  Tear  of  our  Lord, 
1812. 

The  Heads  of  the  Seven  Murderers 
Were  iirr-.riitcd  at  the  footof 
The  Noble  Chief, 
In  Glengarry  Castle, 
After  having  been  washed 

In  this  Spring: 
And  ever  since  that  event. 
Which  took  place  early  io 
llie  Sixteenth  Century, 
It  baa  been  known  by 
The  name  of 
Tobar-uao-oeaon," 
or, 

The  IMofthe  AnA. 
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The  rnurte  allndod  to  tras  iHmA  of  the  two  muu  of  Keppoch, 
who  hsd  been  mi  to  be  educated  in  Fnaoe.  During  their 
ftbeeooe  their  &ther  died,  laftying  his  affiuis  under  the  manege- 
nent  of  brothers,  his  htniimen,  The  prolonged  stay  of 
the  joimg  chief  had  so  hahitaated  his  ooosina  to  the  pleasures 
of  power,  that  they  murdered  him  and  his  brother  on  the  night 
of  there  unweloome  letum.  The  old  ftmily  bard  was  the 
iweans  of  bringing  the  deserved  punishment  on  the  murderers. 
Alter  fruitless  endeaTOurs  to  engage  various  Highland  chiefs 
in  the  object  he  had  deroted  himself  to,  and  repeated  applica- 
tions to  Glengarry's  ancestor  according  to  the  above  inscription^ 
bnty  in  the  opinion  of  many  versant  in  traditionary  lore,  to 
Maodonald  of  the  Isles,  he  at  length  prevailed  on  one  or  other 
of  them  to  furnish  a  body  of  men,  with  whose  aid  having 
achieTed  his  purpose,  the  attached  se&achie  glutted  his  thirst 
ior  revenge  by  mutilating  the  corpses  of  the  ruthless  assassins. 
A  litUe  way  up  Glengarry,  on  the  north  side  of  the  loch,  to 
which  side  the  road  follows,  and  south-east  side  of  the  river, 
the  traveller  will  find  a  comfortable  inn,  equidistant  (i.e.,  about 
seven  and  a  half  miles)  from  Letterfinlay,  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Lochy,  and  Fort-Augustus.  The  drive  up  the  glen  to 
Loch  Garry  is  well  worthy  of  a  spare  hour. 

71.  The  centre  of  the  glen,  from  Fort- Augustus  to  Loch 
Oich,  is  occupied  by  low,  rocky,  and  heathy  hills,  on  the  soutli 
side  of  which  the  road  proceeds,  and  on  the  other  the  canal. 
About  a  mile  from  the  fort  the  road  passes  a  fjmall  loch  called 
Culachj,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  joined  by  the  southern  Loch 
Ness  and  the  Corrjarick  roads.  The  distance  from  Loch  Oich 
to  Loch  Ness  is  five  miles  and  a  half.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
former  lake  stands  a  bare  slated  house,  called  Aberchalder, 
where  Prince  Charles'  forces  gathered  before  crossing  Corryarick 
for  the  low  country.  Nothing  remarkable  occurs  on  the  line  of 
rhL-  canal,  except  the  vitrified  fort  of  Torduin,  which  communi- 

;it<  d  with  l>uu  Jiijrdil  on  Loch  Ness,  and  thence  with  the 
ca.ateni  coast. 

72.  Fort-Augustus  is  situated  at  t]ic  south-western  extre- 
mity ot  L'  l  li  Ness  ;  it  stands  by  tlic  edu:e  of  the  lake,  on  an 

;illuvi;il  liiink,  l>etwcen  a  mouiitaiTi  ^tI■t';^l^  e;ill«_- 1  die  Tarff,  and 
i,Lc  rr»LT  <  'irli  ;  the  canal,  which  cwt^  thruugh  the  glacis  r.t  the 
fort,  intci  \  eniii2"  between  it  and  iLe  latter.  The  fort  w  hnilt 
tihortly  ixilvi  ikc  lehclliou  of  1715.    In  iurui  ii  is  b(^uaic,  with 
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four  baations  at  the  comers,  on  which  can  be  mounted  twelre 
six-pounders.  It  is  defended  by  a  ditch,  covert  way,  and  glacis. 
In  the  ditch  is  a  battery,  on  which  can  be  mounted  four  six- 
pounders.  The  barracks  are  constructed  for  one  field  officer, 
four  captains,  twelve  subalterns,  and  260  rank  and  file.  The 
magazine,  storehouses,  ^c,  are  at  present  empty,  and  the  guns 
have  been  removed  to  Fort-Qeorge ;  but  a  few  soldiers  are 
generally  stationed  in  the  garrison. 

73.  Loch  Ness  is  between  twaity-threeand  twenty-^four  miles 
in  length  ;  it  varies  in  breadth  tern  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  the  latter  bdng  the  average  width.  Its 
sides  sink  with  a  very  rapid  declivity,  as  it  is  frequently  from 
forty  to  fifty  fathoms  deep  within  that  distance  from  the  shore ; 
and  in  some  places,  towards  the  middle,  tiie  depth  has  been 
found  to  be  130  fiith<»ns.  In  consequence  of  this  great  depth, 
the  loch  never  freezes,  and  the  river  which  fiows  from  it  has  so 
short  a  run,  that  it  reaches  the  sea  before  it  has  been  cooled  to 
the  congealiog  point.  The  slope  of  the  sides  of  the  mountain - 
chains  is  equally  steep  above  as  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the  lake. 
Rugged,  heathy,  and  rocky,  with  their  faces  in  many  places 
furrowed  by  the  winter  storms,  they  arc,  notwithstanding,  in 
great  part,  especially  on  the  northern  bank,  luxuriantly  clad 
with  a  profuse  variety  of  forest-trees  ;  birch,  oak,  ash,  elm,  and 
aspen,  and  a  thick  underwood  of  hazel,  sloe,  and  holly ;  spangled 
in  summer  by  innumerable  wild  roses,  and  resting  on  a  carpet- 
ing of  purpled  heath  and  verdant  bracken.  The  mountain 
ranges  avemge  between  1200  and  15(X)  feet  in  height,  and  are, 
in  general,  of  equal  elevation  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  lake, 
except  where  Mealfourvounie,  about  midway  on  the  north  side, 
rears  his  dome-like  head  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  3000  foet. 
The  mountains  are  continuous  and  undivided,  save  by  the  val- 
ley of  Ur<iuhart  and  Olenmoriston  on  the  north,  and  by  two 
ravines  aliout  the  middle  of  the  south  side,  and  near  each  other, 
down  which  the  Farikaig  and  Foyers  pour  their  streams  into 
the  great  reservoir.  A  few  arable  tracts,  at  wide  intervals, 
gladden  tlie  eye  amid  tlie  woods  which  cover  the  sides  of  the 
hills  ;  and  on  the  north,  the  openings  of  Glens  Urquhart  and 
Moriijton  dis]iUiy  to  view  hirge  cultivated  fields  and  substantial 
houses  ;  while  in  the  spaces  between  these  valleys  the  steep 
accUviLies  have,  ui  a  tcvv  places,  y)een  turned  to  account  by  the 
labours  of  iudubtrious  croftbmen.     Along  the  whole  of  the 
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jootlmn  ode  of  the  lake  httdly  a  hoiue  ie  to  be  aeen  from 
Dom,  at  the  east  end,  to  Fort-Augutius,  except  towarda  the 
ooitre,  where  the  white  walls  of  Boleskine  and  the  Genenl** 
Hut  make  a  oonspicuoos  appeaianoe  high  up  on  the  hill  fi^  ; 
while  the  house  of  Fojers  belowy  at  the  mouth  of  the  xiw  of 
thftt  aame^  looks  out  from  amidst  luzunant  woods  of  hudi. 

Lodi  Kess  occupies  the  whole  hfeadth  of  the  taUe]r>  except 
towaids  its  eastsm  estremitj,  where  its  waters  are  ooo^fined  to 
•  naifow  channel  on  the  uordi  side. 

The  appeaiauce  of  this  lake  from  the  water,  though  highly 
hentiful,  is  monotciMms  i  the  mountains  are  deficient  in  i^rik* 
mg  outliiM^  and  appear,  if  not  somewhat  insignificant,  at  least 
wmting  in  lorce  of  ehamcter,  from  the  extent  of  space  which 
the  eje  emhnaces  ;  and  thdr  fine  woods  have  little  better  effect 
than  n  dothing  ef  sward.  Kotwithstanding,  there  axe  scnne 
very  fine  flrontlets,  as  8tione  Muichk,  and  Craig  Ian,  at  Invei^ 
mosiston ;  the  &oe  of  Suehumin,  at  Fort-Augustus ;  the  Bed 
Bock  at  Aultsigh ;  and  the  Bkck  Bock  at  Inyerbxikaig.  We 
would  reeommend  the  stranger  to  travel  along  the  iinki  of 
Loch  Ness,  Of  the  two  roads,  that  on  the  north  side  is  preler- 
able;  the  elevations  of  the  roads  are  more  various,  and  the 
windings  more  numerous  ;  and  from  these  the  lake  is  at  almost 
each  successive  step  presented  under  a  new  aspect.  At  times, 
from  some  treeless  swelling  of  the  hill  side,  or  from  the  top  of 
some  abrupt  precipice,  we  overlook  the  whole  bright  expanse 
of  its  waters ;  whilst  advancing  but  a  few  paces,  we  find  it  con* 
eealed  from  sight,  or,  at  internals,  perceive  it  glittering  and 
glancing  through  the  dense  foliage  of  overhanging  trees. 

74.  Invecmoriston,  the  first  place  of  call  after  leaving  Fort- 
Augustus,  lies  in  a  deep  recess  at  the  mouth  of  Qlenmoriston, 
closely  girt  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  with  the  mansion  of  the 
proprietor  (Murray  Grant)  fronting  the  lake.  About  three  miles 
frirther  down,  the  deep  bum  course  of  Aultsigh  presents  a 
magnificent  precipice,  bearing  on  its  rocky  ledgee  a  host  of 
scattered  pines,  which  on  the  more  indined  surfiuse  to  the  lake 
give  place  to  a  rich  mantle  of  birch  and  hard  woods. 

75.  The  celebrated  Palls  of  Foyers  occur  on  the  river  of 
that  name  about  twelve  miles  from  Fort- Augustus.  The 
steamer  lies  to,  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  a  beautiful  wood- 
embowered  alluvial  bank,  from  whose  foliage  the  house  of 
Foyers  peers  forth,  to  give  the  passengers  an  opportunity  of 
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viBiting  the  fidls,  wliich  are  two  in  number,  Uie  neftrest  about  » 
mile  from  the  lake,  and  the  other  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
ftirther. 

The  riyer  Foyers,  after  passing  aeross  the  highly  ele- 
vated and  chiefly  mooiland  and  open  district  of  country  lyin^ 
to  the  south  of  Loch  Ness,  on  its  reaching  the  hills  which  skirt 
that  lake,  enters  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  which  it  is  precipitated  over  a  ledge  of  rock,  about 
thirty  foet  in  height,  forming  the  upper  fall.  To  view  it  to  the 
best  advjuitage  (and  the  traveller  ^>hould,  if  lie  have  command 
of  his  time,  first  visit  this  uj)f)er  fall,  to  which  the  public  road 
and  a  bridge  across  the  river  will  lead  him),  il  is  necessary  to 
descend  to  the  l  hannel  of  the  river  below  the  Itridire.  From 
this  jjosition,  the  appearance  of  the  headlong  and  tumultuous 
mass  of  waters  is  very  imposing ;  while  the  high  and  ]Hiry>endi- 
cular  rocks  between  which  the  river  pours  its  noisy  and  troubled 
flood,  and  the  aerial  single-arched  bridge  wliich  has  been  thrown 
across  the  chasm,  have  a  highly  picturesque  effect.  A  path- 
way will  be  foimd  immediately  beside  the  bridge,  and  on  the 
west  side  of  the  stream,  which  cuiiduct?^  to  the  jtroper  point  of 
view.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  dilficult  to  reach  thi>  i-.-^i- 
tion  ;  and  the  i^enernlity  of  visitors  content  themselves  with  tht 
view  from  the  bridge  or  the  rocks  above  the  fall.  Below  the 
fall,  the  channel  of  the  river  is  deep  and  rocky,  and  shelves 
rapidly  down  towards  the  lake:  the  mountain  sides  are  clothed 
with  luxuriant  woods  of  bir  li  ;  and  the  river,  interrupted  in 
its  course  by  numerous  mass^  of  rock,  is  laHhe<l  into  foam,  and 
hurries  ini})etuously  forwanl  for  about  a  <{uarter  of  a  mile.  It 
then  encounters  a  second  abrupt  descent,  and  is  dashed  through 
a  narrow  gap.  over  a  height  of  about  uiuety  feet,  into  a  deep 
and  spacious  iuin,  surrounded  with  lofty,  precipitous  rocks. 
From  one  side  of  this  gulf,  a  high  ledge  of  rock,  projecting  in 
front  of  the  fall,  obstructs  all  sight  of  it  from  any  point  along 
the  margin  of  tlie  river.  As  we  approach  this  greater  cataract, 
the  ground  is  felt  to  tremble  from  the  shock  of  the  falling 
water ;  and  the  ear  is  stunned  with  its  sullen  and  ceaseless  roar. 
A  winding  footpath  strikes  off  from  the  public  road,  at  the  com> 
mencement  of  a  parapet  wall,  and  leads  down  to  a  green  bank, 
on  the  point  of  the  projecting  barrier,  directly  opposite  to  and 
on  a  lerel  with  the  middle  of  the  fall.  Here  in  security  the 
eye  cad  scan  the  tenors  of  the  troubled  gulf  boisathi  the  whole 
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extant  of  the  &U,  and  of  the  encircling  and  snnnoimting  rocks, 
pertielly  coT«ed  with  »  rank  mossy  vegetation,  forced  into  life 
by  the  yolumes  of  vapour  which  float  around,  their  summits 
waving  with  birches,  pencilled  on  the  sky.  The  aocompani- 
menta  of  wood  and  rock,  and  mountain  slope,  are  always  attrac- 
tive ;  but  when  the  river  is  swollen  with  rain,  the  sc^e  assumes 
the  features  of  sublimity,  and  the  spectator,  immersed  in  an 
agitated  and  drenching  mist,  regards  it  with  mingled  feelings 
of  awe  and  admiration.  The  living  spirit  of  the  waters  wakens, 
with  thundering  call,  the  echoes  of  the  solitude :  every  other 
sound  is  drowned,  and  all  nature  seems  attentive  to  the  voice  of 
the  fidling  element;  and  the  mighty  caldron  is  filled  with 
shifting  masses  of  spray,  frequently  illumined  with  the  bright 
and  lambent  tints  of  a  rainbow. 

Of  the  many  descriptions  extant  of  this  fall,  we  have  always 
felt  the  following  lines  the  most  correct  and  graphic : 

Among  the  heathy  hilU  and  ra|j;gcd  woods 

The  roaring  Yarm  pours  his  mowf  lloodi; 

Till  full  hi-  dashes  on  the  rnoky  motinils, 

Where,  thru'  u  ■hancleM  bnach,  lus  stream  resouuds. 

As  high  in  air  the  tiunting  turrenUi  flow. 

As  dee^-recoiling  forses  foam  below, 

Prane  oown  tlie  nek  the  whiteniiiff  sheet  deseends. 

And  viewleM  Echo's  ear,  astonish'u,  rends. 

Dim  teen,  tliroogh  rising  mists  and  ceaseless  show'rs 

The  hoarv  c«f«ni  wide  tumiuidiiif  hnr'n. 

Still  thru'  tlie  gan  the  stni'.'-lm.:  rnrr  tofll^ 

And  still  ImtIow  tiie  bomd  cauidruu  boQs. 

Buivs. 

About  an  hour's  gpace  is  allowed  to  passengers  desirous  to 
viflit  the  falls,  or  rather  the  lower  fall,  as  this  does  not  suffice 
tor  both. 

From  the  rocks  BUrroundin^?  the  lower  fall,  the  s}»ectator 
commands  a  fine  view  of  Loch  Ness,  backed  by  the  steep  and 
ample  sides  of  Mealfourvonic  ;  while  at  his  feet  sweeps  the  pre- 
cipitous bed  of  the  river,  a  ru^'i^ed  ravine  of  great  depth,  with 
here  and  there  a  trembling  jispeii  or  guurled  pine  ;  and  beyond, 
the  hill  side  descends  to  the  lake,  bciiutitied  with  woods  of 
waving  birch,  and  tlie  smiling  parks  around  the  house  of  Foyers, 
which  occupies  a  site  of  surpassing  bciiuty,  where  the  spent 
torrent,  still  and  motionless,  joins  its  w  aters  to  the  lake.  The 
beach  at  the  landing  place  is  abundantly  covered  with  colum- 
bine, a  rare  indigenous  plant  in  our  northern  latitudes. 

7f>.  About  two  miles  below  the  Foyers,  the  deep  detilc  of 
Inveriarikaig  gives  a  glimpse  of  a  very  romantic  pass,  guarded 
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at  the  entrance  by  a  lion^-shaped  hill,  called  the  Black  Rock,  a 
noble  precipitous  frontlet,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  vitrified 
fort  of  Dun  Jardil.  Intermediate  between  Inverftrikaig  and 
Foyers,  is  the  inn  called  the  General's  Hut,  and  the  house  of 
Boleskine,  in  the  yicinity  of  which  Prince  Charles  was  received 
by  Lord  Lovat  shortly  after  the  disastrous  issue  of  Gulloden. 

77.  On  the  westm  promontory  of  the  bay  of  rrquhart, 
(about  two  miles  from  Drumnadrochet)  stands  the  ruins  of  a 
venerable  stronghold — ^the  Castle  of  Urquhart,  often  noticed  in 
the  annals  of  the  Stuarts  and  earlier  Scottish  monarchs.  It 
overhangs  the  lake,  and  is  built  on  a  detached  rock^  separated 
firom  the  adjoining  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  it  lies,  by  a  moat 
of  about  twenty-five  feet  deep  and  sixteen  broad.  The  xod^  is 
crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  high  wall^  or  curtain,  surrounding 
the  buildings,  the  principal  of  which,  a  strong  squara  keep  of 
three  storeys,  is  still  standing  surmounted  by  four  square  hang- 
ing turrets.  This  outward  wall  encloses  a  spaeious  area,  and 
is  in  some  places  terraced  ;  and  in  the  angles  were  platfomu 
for  the  convenience  of  the  defendmg  soldiery.  The  entrance 
was  by  a  spacious  gateway,  between  two  guard  rooms,  projected 
beyond  the  genml  line  of  the  walls,  and  was  guarded  by  more 
than  one  massive  portal,  and  a  huge  portcullis, "  to  make  secu- 
rity doubly  sure.**  These  entrance  towers  were  much  in  the 
style  of  architecture  peculiar  to  the  castles  of  Edward  I.  of 
England ;  and  in  front  of  them  lay  the  drawbridge  across  the 
outer  moat.  The  whole  worics  were  extensive  and  strong,  and 
the  masonry  was  better  finished  than  is  conmion  in  the  gener- 
ality of  Scottish  strongholds. 

The  first  siege  Urquhart  Castle  is  known  to  have  sustained 
was  in  the  year  1303,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  officers  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  who  were  sent  forward  by  him  to  sulniue  the  country 
from  Kildrummy,  near  Nairn,  beyond  which  he  did  not  advance 
in  person  ;  and,  of  all  the  strongholds  in  the  north,  it  was  that 
which  longest  resisted  the  efforts  of  his  anns. 

Alexander  de  Bois,  the  brave  governor,  and  his  garrison, 
were  put  to  the  sword.  Sir  Robert  Lauder  of  Quarrelwood, 
in  Morayshire,  governor  of  the  castle  in  a.d.  1334,  maintained 
it  against  the  Baliol  faction.  His  daughter  marrying  the  Laird 
of  Chisholm  in  Strathglass,  the  offspring  of  their  union,  Sir 
Robert  Chisholm  of  that  Ilk,  l^ecamc  Luird  of  Quurrehvood  in 
right  of  hia  mother,  and  constable  of  Urquhart  Cantlu  in  right 
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at  hiM  gmidfiitliflar.  Aftor  this  period  it  is  known  to  Hare  been 
ft  tojtl  fort  or  g&rrifion  ;  but  it  is  very  likelj  it  was  so  also  at 
Ihe  commcneemeiit  of  the  fourt^nth  century,  and  existed  as 
■adi  ta  the  nigiu  of  tho  Alexanders,  and  other  early  Scottish 
■fftmiglii.  In  1369  the  haronj  and  eaatle  of  Urquhart  were 
dkponad  bj  JMd  U.  to  WUliam  Earl  of  Sutherland  and  his 
mm.  J6taL  In  IfiOO  H  ftU  Into  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the 
dm  Qnnl,  and  in  that  fiunilj's  possession  it  hna  continued  to 
tldidnj. 

The  month  of  Olen  Urqnhart  presents  a  wide  expanse 
of  enltiTtttod  land,  reaching  to  the  hill  tops,  and  dirersified  with 
vood. 

Ai  we  nev  the  fool  of  Loch  Ness,  from  its  conimeted  limits, 
we  diseeniy  on  the  south  side,  the  mansion-honse  of  Aldonrie, 
the  leridence  of  Mr.  Fkaser  Tytler,  sheriff  of  InTemess-diiie, 
and  tiie  hirth-^klnoe  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 

A  aanow  strait  connects  Lodi  Ness  with  the  beantiftil  wood- 
enciicied  wnten  of  Loch  Podifoar.  On  the  flat  graToUj  neck 
or  penfafnle^  which  dmdes  this  little  loch  fnm  Loch  Kess,  ate 
the  tnees  of  a  snail  Soman  encampment,  which  commnniceted 
with  another  near  the  late  inn  of  Pitmain  in  Badenooh,  and  was 
thus  the  station  furthest  adyanoed  into  the  heart  of  Caledonia 
by  theee  masten  of  the  world.  Chalmers*  says  this  spot  is 
celled  the  British  Boness,  that  is,  the  loot  or  lower  end  of  Loch 
Hesi,  which  the  Romans  latinised  into  Bonessi%  and  Ptolemy 
into  Bmetie,  It  is  en  oblong  square,  roonded  at  the  corners^ 
•ad  endicled  by  ramparts  of  earth,  and  an  irregular  ditch  fimm 
twenty  to  fort^  feet  wide.  Bat  these  remains  hare  leoenily 
been  a  good  deal  defiused  in  the  formation  of  a  towing-path  Ibr 
TSBsels.  On  a  square  mound  dosely  adjoining  stand  the  foun- 
datieos  of  an  old  baronial  keep,  called  OssUe  Spirituel,  and 
which  in  ancient  days  must  hare  completdy  commanded  the 
pesmge  of  the  ndghbouring  fords  over  the  riTer  Ness. 

Bochfour  House  (Baiilie),  a  large  shewy  mansion  in  the 
Tenetian  style,  with  its  fine  old  trees  and  lawn,  and  temced 
gitfdens,  lining  the  water's  edge,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
rssidenoss  in  the  county. 

78.  Tlie  canal  runs  for  grater  part  of  the  renudning  dis- 
tnnee  to  the  east  sea  along  the  north  henk  of  the  river  Ness^ 
and  f^iiannmatAm  ^  line  riew  of  the  f ertUe  irall^  of  the  Ness»  the 
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wooded  &oe  of  the  htotA  temce,  which  lines  it  on  the  south, 
and  the  cultiyated  sloping  expanse  of  the  Leys  behind,  with  thio 
mansion-houses  of  Leys,  Ness  Castle,  Ness-stde,  and  a  suooes- 
sion  of  TiUas  as  the  boat  neara  her  destination,  whence  the  eye 
ranges  over  a  beautify  section  of  the  Moray  Firth,  bounded  by 
two  opposing  gravelly  promontories^  on  one  of  which,  midway 
across  the  water,  may  be  obsenred  the  walls  of  Fort-George. 
Passing  between  the  aUurial  eminences  Torvain  and  Tomna- 
hurich  (the  latter  a  remarkable  artificial-like  structure  resem- 
bling an  inverted  ship)  the  steamer  stops  at  Muirtown  Locks, 
below  the  vitrified  tV>rt  Craf^  Phadrick,  and  within  a  mile  of 
Inverness,  which  lies  on  the  jthiin  at  the  river's  mouth  on  the 
right.  wiiLie  vehicles  are  always  in  attendance  to  convey  f»as- 
sengers  to  the  different  hotels,  the  Caledonian,  Union,  and  New 
Royal.  On  the  to])  of  the  ridge  of  the  Leys,  stretching  east- 
wards  from  Loch  Ness,  in  the  line  of  the  town,  lies  the  battle- 
field of  CuUoden. 

As  the  national  work,  by  which  we  have  supposed  the  tour- 
ist to  have  thus  made  his  way  to  the  capital  of  the  Hiirhlauds, 
is  an  object  of  general  interest,  and  hA,s  now  been  completed,  a 
more  detailed  history  and  description  than  lias  yet  been  given 
to  the  public  may  l>e  acceptable. 

79.  One  of  the  m«»'?t  prominent  features  in  the  geography 
of  Scotland  is,  un<|iie-i!'  n;il  ly,  that  great  opening  which  ex- 
tcinU  from  the  '-bores  of  Caithness,  directly  ax?ross  the  is?land, 
tlifdiigh  the  shires  of  Inverness  au  i  A i gyle  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  princi[>al  part  of  this  valley  or  opening  is  occupied, 
as  we  have  seen,  Itv  the  waters  of  two  arms  of  the  sea.  Loch 
Linnhe  and  the  Moray  Firili  .  un  1  r»f  the  space  of  land  I'ot'^Teen 
these  two.  which  is  only  sixty  miles  m  extent,  nearly  two-third.s, 
the  reader  is  aware,  arc  covered  by  a  series  of  fresh  water  lakes. 
To  the  plains  and  low  hills  fringing  its  eastern  entrance  suc- 
ceed, towards  the  interior,  chains  of  rugged  mountains,  which 
gradually  increase  in  height,  and  attain  the  greatest  elevati^^Ti 
in  Britain  at  Ben  NoTis,  near  Fort-William^  which  rises  4370 
feet  above  the  sea. 

This  valley,  commonly  called    Glen  More  nan  Albin,'"  the 
Great  Glen  of  Scotland,''  divides  the  county  of  InvemesSy  aa 
well  as  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom^  or  in  other  woida 
what  are  called  the  Highlands,  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
The  large  lakes  it  contains  seem  naturaUj  to  have  invited  the 
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hand  of  man  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Qerman  Oceans ;  and 
imch  a  communication  was  at  length  projected,  and  has  since 
been  formed,  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  grandeur  and  genius  of 
the  British  people. 

Being  one  of  the  most  important  public  works  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  a  short  history  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable, 
and  wc  hope  that  our  readers  will  not  deem  the  following  parti- 
culars too  lengthy. 

80.  Although  the  subject  of  internal  improvement  in  the 
Highlands  found  more  or  less  favour  with  the  public,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  it  is  not  gene- 
rally known  that  the  scheme  of  a  navigable  canal  from  Inver- 
ness to  Fort- William  engaged  attention  at  so  early  a  period. 
In  1773,  the  trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates  employed  Mr. 
James  Watt,  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  connection  with  the 
improvement  and  application  of  the  steam-engine,  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  line,  and  furnish  them  with  a  report  and  estimate 
of  the  ex|>en8e  of  making  a  canal  of  ten  feet  water,  which  he 
did  ;  but  no  further  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  at  that 
time,  the  forfeited  estates  being  soon  afterwards  restored.  The 
Icu^iing  objects  and  advantages  of  such  a  communication,  how- 
ever, have  never  been  more  accurately  or  succinctly  expressed 
than  in  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Watt's  report  ;  with 
this  diflerence  only,  that  they  are  even  more  applicable  to  a 
ciiuuil  upon  a  larger  scale  than  was  then  contemplated  : — 

"  All  vessels  going  from  Ireland,  or  the  west  coasts  of 
Bru;i]]i,  to  the  Lust  coasts  of  the  island,  to  Holland,  or  to  the 
cuntiiitiiit  uf  Europe  north  of  it,  and  vice  versa,  together  with 
vessels  trading  between  the  cast  coast  and  America,  must  either 
pa'is  throusrh  the  Briti>h  Channel,  ur  y  j  north-about,  that  is 
through  the  I'eutland  Firth,  or  through  the  sounds  of,  or  round 
the  Orkney  Islands.  At  all  times  going  north-about  is  the 
readiest  passaire  f  jr  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  :  and  in 
tunc  of  war  the  danger  from  privateers  in  the  Briti;»h  Chaciie], 
and  the  height  of  insurance  upon  that  account,  are  so  L'^reat, 
that  many  ^liiii^,  to  which  that  ]>a^sage  would  naturally  he 
convcuiciit,  axe  obliged  for  jjtxurity  or  economy  to  gu  nortii- 
about. 

Wherever  a  ;^'rcat  promontory  or  tcmiination  of  a  main 
laiid  is  to  be  passed  rf>imd  or  douliled.  it  is  well  kDown  to  mari- 
ners that,  from  ike  variety  of  wiuds>  that  are  necessary,  and 
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from  the  storms  which  nige  with  greater  fury  at  those  head- 
lands than  upon  other  coasts,  the  voyage  is  more  tedious,  as 
well  as  more  dangerous  than  others  of  a  like  length  that  lie  in 
a  direct  course.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  Orkney 
passages,  to  which  the  northern  situation  greatly  contributes. 
Besides  other  inconveniences,  they  are  subjected  to  periodical 
winds  that  blow  violently  for  months  together  from  the  east  or 
west,  which  renders  it  not  uncommon  for  vessels  to  be  detained 
six  weeks  or  two  months  in  those  harbours.  In  the  winter 
season,  the  risk  of  shipwreck  on  these  boisterous  seas  is  veiy 
great,  and  consequently  that  passage  is  little  frequented  then, 
and  insurances  are  high.  The  greatest  loss  of  time  in  the  nor- 
them  passage  generally  happens  about  the  Orkneys,  as  it  is 
there  that  the  winds  which  brought  the  vessels  northward  cease 
to  be  of  any  further  service  to  them,  and  the  seas  are  generally 
too  stormy  to  pennit  ihem  to  work  to  windward. 

"  From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  appears  that  a  commu- 
nication such  as  is  here  described,  between  the  German  Ocean 
and  Atlantic,  which  would  be  shorter,  more  secure,  both  from 
the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  from  privateers,  and  also  more  cer- 
tain in  all  seasons  than  that  by  the  Orkneys,  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  all  vessels  capable  of  passing  through  it,  even 
though  it  were  loaded  with  a  toll." 

Mr.  Watt*8  estimate  for  making  a  canal,  with  10  feet  water, 
and  32  locks,  each  90  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide,  and  having  a 
fall  or  rise  of  7  feet  (much  on  the  same  scale  as  the  present 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal),  was  about  j^l65,000,  equivalent  of 
course  to  a  much  larger  sum  of  the  present  day. 

61.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  countiy  into  extensive  sheep- 
walks  or  stoek-fiurms,  a  general  movement  of  emigration  had 
begun  to  take  place,  which  threatened  the  almost  entire  depo- 
pulation of  the  Highlands*  According  to  the  political  doctrines 
which  then  continued  to  prevail,  any  tendency  to  this  reenit 
was  regarded  with  much  anxiety  and  alarm  ;  it  was  pressed  on 
the  attention  of  the  govenunent  as  an  evil  demanding  Instant 
remedy  or  alleviation ;  and  the  urgency  of  providing  omploy- 
ment  for  the  numerous  poor  inhabitants  deprived  of  their  f omwr 
holdings,  was  almost  universally  admitted.  In  conjunction  with 
other  public  works  proposed  at  first  chiefly  with  this  view,  and 
embradng  the  construction  of  new  roads,  bridges,  and  haibouia, 
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tteyughoat  all  pwto  of  the  HigUands,  the  project  of  a  nftTig- 
•ibie  eonmnuiieatMii  thioogh  the  Great  Glen  was  again  reyiyed ; 
and  in  the  year  1809-4,  Hesera.  TeUbfd  and  JeMop,  ciyil  engi- 
nears,  were  emplojed,  bj  Commusioners  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment, to  surrey  the  line  of  the  intended  canal,  and  to  report  on 
the  estimated  expense.  These  gentlemen  recommended  its  for- 
mation on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  ma^^tude  ;  unci  after  a 
reference  to  the  most  eminent  authorities  of  the  day,  including 
Mr.  Rennie,  Captiiin  Iluddai  i,  aii  i  other  well  kuowu  names,  tho 
pr!„^' . uicraiicc  ut  cvi  Iliil'o  was  in  favour  of  adopting  their 
view.s.  which  were  aceoniiiigly  sanctioned  hy  the  legislature. 
The  dimensions  of  the  cunal  orij^inally  resolved  on  were  as  fol- 
lows, viz. — The  hottom  width  oU  feet,  with  slopes  of  Ih  inches 
to  a  toot  ;  so  that  hy  a  depth  of  cutting  of  lii  feet,  earth  will 
be  ohtained  to  make  the  bank*;  contain  -H)  feet  depth  of  water, 
^hich  will  he  110  feet  in  width  at  its  sui  fm^e."  These  dimen- 
sions, however,  were  afterwards  somewhat  moditied  m  the  exe- 
cution of  the  wurk.  The  lock>  and  other  appendages  to  the 
navigation  were  to  be  of  correspuuding  size  ;  and,  in  short,  to 
give  a  more  exact  idea  of  what  that  size  was,  the  canal  was 
ever\wiiere  to  he  fitted  for  the  recepiiun  of  a  thirty-two  gun 
^igat<3  ^>f  that  day,  fully  equipped,  and  laden  with  st<  r«.s.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  observe,  however,  that  the  same  dimensions 
would  not  answer  f»»r  a  ve^sel  «^'f  thnt  class  now,  ^hips  of  war 
havintr  since  been  mcreased  in  LliL-ir  rehitive  proportions.  The 
aggregate  of  the  vaiious  estimated  expenses  was  £474,631, 
exclusive  of  any  allowance  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  damages, 
it  l>eing  expected  that  the  landowners  would  coiisiider  the  benefit 
to  their  properties  as  a  compensation  for  what  should  bo  cut 
away.  The  charge  of  executing  the  whole  works  "f  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,  as  it  was  now  termed,  together  with  the  other 
extensiye  improvements  in  the  Highlands,  ultimately  devolved 
upon  Telford  alone  ;  the  choice  and  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment being  still  further  confirmed  by  his  professional  achieve- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  abroad,  which 
•OQii  raif^  him  to  the  dkUnguiahed  poiition  of  the  first  engi- 
neer of  the  daj. 

82.  The  cttial  oonsifta  of  a  series  of  narigablo  cuts,  con- 
necting the  upper  tetminatione  of  the  Moray  Firth  and  Loch 
liwihe  with  the  inland  lakes,  and  those  lakes,  ns..  Loch  IfeiB, 
Loeh  Oich,  and  Iioch  Loohj,  with  each  other ;  InTolnag  no 
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less  than  eight  sereral  junctions,  each  attended  with  its  own 
peculiar  difficulties,  and  thereby  counteracting  in  ft  considerable 
degree  the  saving  caused  by  the  lakes  in  the  necessary  extent 
of  excavation.  The  summit  level  is  in  Loch  Oich,  which,  re- 
ceiving abundant  supplies  of  water  from  a  series  of  upper 
lakes  discharging  into  it  by  the  River  Qanry,  is  admirablj 
adapted  for  a  canal  of  partition.  The  surface  of  Loch  Oich, 
when  at  its  usual  summer  height,  stands  almost  exactly  100 
feet  above  high-water  mark  at  Inverness  and  Fort- William  ; 
when  veiymuch  flo^xled,  this  elevation  is  occasionally  increased 
b74  or  5  feet.  The  whole  length  of  the  passage  from  sea  to  sea 
is  00(  miles ;  and  such  is  the  remarkable  continuity  of  the 
lakes,  and  of  the  intermediate  tracts  through  which  the  canal 
is  carried,  in  nearly  a  uniform  direction,  that  this  distance  ex- 
ceeds that  of  a  straight  line  drawn  on  the  map  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  by  a  difference  of  from  only  from  3  to  4 
miles.  Indeed,  the  distance  might  have  been  still  further 
shortened,  and  both  entrances  of  the  canal  veiy  materially 
improved,  if  the  facilities  which  the  advancing  state  of  engineer- 
ing knowledge  has  since  rendered  available  bad  at  irst  been 
foreseen,  or  could  at  that  time  have  hmk  fully  relied  on.  We 
subjoin  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  lengths  of  the  xespee- 
tive  portions  included  under  the  general  designation  of  the 
Caledonian  Otoal,  via.— 

Idas.  GhiBi. 

Length  from  the  sea  lock  at  Clachnahany,  through 

Loch  Dochfour,  to  Loch  Ness^  7  66 

Length  of  Loch  Ness,  ...  *  S3  66 
From  the  south-west  end  of  Loeh  Kess^  to  Loch 

Oich,    6  36 

Length  of  Loch  Oich,  ....  3  66 
From  the  south-west  end  of  Loch  Oich  to  Loeh 

Loehy,  1  66 

Length  of  Loch  Lochy,  ....  10  0 
From  the  south-w^t  end  of  Loch  Lochy  to  the  sea 

lock  at  Corpach,   8  3 


Totall^gth,  GO  40 

of  which  there  pass  through  lochs  or  lakes  38^  miles,  and  there 
are  of  canal  cutting  22  miles  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  22  miles 
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o€  di7  catting,  •  oonndcrable  part  of  Loch  Oidi,  and  also  por- 
tkns  of  Loch  Lochj  and  Loch  Dochfour  had  to  be  de^MOcd  by 
dredging. 

Some  farther  particulars  in  raUtum  to  a  work  of  thia  unu- 
goal  magnitodemajnot  be  deoned  eiiperfliiouB  orimfnteretting. 
The  lodes  are  each  170  feet,  and  where  two  or  more  are  con- 
tignous,  180  feet  in  length,  and  40  feet  in  breadth,  with  an 
aTerage  rise  or  lift  of  8  feet.  The  whole  number  of  locks,  as 
ori^nally  built,  is  28,  vir,.^  the  entrance-lock  at  Clachnaharry, 
constructed  at  the  termination  of  huc^e  embankments  forced 
out  iiuo  deep  water  in  Loch  Bcauly  ;  the  luck  I  ctwecn  it  <nid 
lLc  capacious  artiticial  banin  at  Muirtown,  (occupying  a  space 
of  more  than  2I0  jicres)  ;  four  connected  locks  at  the  opposite 
extreinitj  of  the  basin  ;  the  regulating  lock  a  little  below  Loch 
Dochfour  ;  five  contiguous  locks  at  Fort-Augustus  ;  one  called 
the  Kytra  Lock,  about  half-way  between  Fort- Augustus  and 
Loch  Oich  :  the  rc^ilating  lock  at  the  north-eabt  end  of  Loch 
Oich  ;  two  uiiiud  lucks  between  Lochs  Oich  and  Lochv,  near 
a  village  called  Laggan  :  the  regulating  lock  at  the  opposite 
end  of  Loch  Lochy  ;  grand  series  of  locks,  eight  in  number,  at 
Bannavie,  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  sea.  and  commonly 
called  XeptHti/sf  Stuirca.^^ ;  two  loi  ks  descending  to  Corpach 
Basin  :  and  the  eutrance  or  sea-lock  at  Oorpach.  Some  few  of 
the  earliest-constructed  lock-gates  are  of  tinifver,  wholly  English 
«-«ik,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  nre  framed  of  cast  iron, 
and  'jhe^ithed  with  pine  planking.  The  cnnal,  in  the  cour-^e  of 
its  length,  is  crossed  by  ei^ht  public  bridge-,  which  arc  <*t  cast 
iron,  and  'iwing  hori/«in tally.  Along  the  reach  ol  six  miles, 
extending  from  Loch  Lochy  t^  Buunavie,  the  path  of  the  canal 
al«'o  crossed  by  several  mountain  streams,  some  of  which  are 
conducted  under  it  by  arched  culverts  or  tunnels  of  large  di- 
mensions, and  others  allowed  to  empty  into  the  canal  itself. 
For  drawing  off  the  excess  of  water  brought  down  by  these  last 
during  heavy  rains,  three  powerful  sluices  are  constructed  at  a 
point  where  the  canal  is  cut  through  rock,  nearly  adjoining, 
but  at  a  coniiderable  height  abore,  the  rirer  Lochy.  The 
actiui  of  these  is  in  itself  a  sight  well  worth  witnesung  ;  the 
water,  when  issuing  from  the  triple  sluice,  falU  nine  or  ten  feet 
before  it  strikee  the  rock  over  which  it  tumbles,  and  creates  an 
ianndation  over  the  flat  land  which  intervenes  between  the 
canal  and  riTcr  Lochy.   No  artificial  cataract  exceeds  the  fur j 
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and  the  foam  with  which  this  emerges  from  iti  rocky  CftTetD-— 
emulating  in  romantic  effect  the  wildest  of  our  moimtain  falls. 
Loch  Lochj  was  raised,  and  is  since  sustained,  twelve  feet  abore 
its  natural  level ;  to  effect  which  alteration,  an  entirely  new 
channel  had  to  be  cut  for  the  riTer  Lochy,  which  now  dischugee 
itself  into  the  Spean  at  Mucomer.  The  immense  body  of  water, 
in  time  of  high  flood,  conducted  in  nearly  a  level  course  to  this 
point — where,  immediately  after  passing  under  the  arches  of  a 
lofty  and  picturesque  bri  lpre,  it  falls  at  once  some  twelTe  or 
fifteen  foet,  over  broken  and  precipitous  rocks,  into  the  lap  of 
one  of  its  own  tributaries  ^presents  a  grand  and  imposing 
spectacle,  and  exemplifies  in  perfection  both  the  ^*  torrent^s 
smoothess/*  and  its  dash  below/*  In  fact^  the  yast  accumu- 
lations of  water  not  tmfrequently  brought  down  by  the  winter 
storms  and  floods,  of  which  the  great  ralley  is  the  natural  reci- 
pient, and  which  are  now  evetywhere  required  to  be  subjected 
to  artificial  control,  are  such  as  the  summer  tourist  can  have  no 
adequate  conception  of ;  seeing,  as  he  does,  only  placid  lakes, 
limpid  streams,  Terdant  banks^  and,  in  shorty  both  nature  and 
art  in  simpering  mood  and  holiday  attire. 

83.  After  years  of  incredible  labour  and  perseYeranee,  sur- 
passed only  by  the  still  more  gigantic  operations  to  which  » 
diffewt  form  of  iiduid  eommuiiication  hw  mora  recntiy  given 
rise,  and  after  surmounting  many  formidable  and  unexpected 
physical  difficulties,  the  canal  had  gradually  adTanoed  fiur 
towards  completion ;  but  the  expense  had  alnaady  very  much 
exceeded  the  original  estimates,  and  the  usual  obloquy  fell  upon 
its  promoters  and  managers.  The  excess  of  expenditure  in  this 
case,  however,  was  not  so  much  due  to  the  natwil  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking,  for  which  of  course  some  allowance  must 
necessarily  hare  been  made,  as  to  the  great  rise  which  took 
place  in  the  prices  of  labour  and  materials  during  the  long 
progress  of  its  execution.  The  difference  in  this  respect  was 
such  as,  in  various  cases,  to  have  more  than  doubled  the  prices 
originally  calculated  on  ;  and,  as  a  single  instance  of  what  oc- 
currcdj  owing  to  the  vast  quantities  of  oak  timber  dra>vn  from 
the  principal  forehts  iov  the  -upply  of  the  navy  during  the  heat 
of  the  war,  the  price  of  that  article  aiauuiited  to  an  entire 
prohibitiou,  and  was  the  cause  of  cast-iron  being  substituted, 
as  has  been  said,  in  the  t  imation  of  the  lock-gates.  Expla- 
u&tions  of  this  kind,  rational  aa  they  might  now  be  deemed  since 
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the  iiukiirj  of  nulwajya  htm  ftmiliirined  ub  with  caaes  of  iiir- 
finitely  moxo  gUurmg  dis^portioiu^  wore  found  iniiufficioDt 
to  app6M0  Um  wido-opread  diioontent  and  damour  for  oeonomj, 
aiiring  out  of  tbo  eoUapeed  atato  of  public  credit,  and  genml 
dopmtion  of  tlie  tiadbig  interests,  which  followed  upon  the 
dose  of  the  late  war.  On  the  sdfish  principles  which  had 
dictated  the  spurions  liberality  of  many  at  an  eaxlier  period, 
the  Highlands  had  now  ceased  to  be  of  importance  as  a  nursery 
of  thewi  and  sinews  for  the  national  defence ;  and  doubts,  not 
merely  of  the  utility,  but  of  the  actual  practicability,  of  com- 
pleting the  canal  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  were  loudly 
expiessed.  If uch  opposition  was  latterly  given,  therefore,  to 
the  annual  grants  by  Failiament  for  the  fiirther  prosecution  of 
the  work,  which  were  now  reluctantly  doled  out,  and  at  length 
entirely  discontinued.  In  this  humour  of  the  public  mind,  and 
to  obviate  the  objections  urged  on  the  score  of  utility  and 
practicability,  it  was  resolved  to  open  the  canal  in  its  then 
unfinished  state,  with  the  limited  depth  of  water  which  a  few 
temporary  t^xpedients  couhl  command  ;  and,  accordingly,  that 
event  Ujok  [ilace,  with  due  ceremony,  in  October  1^22,  when 
the  late  Charles  Grant,  Esq.,  for  a  long  period  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  county  of  Inverness,  (the  most  zealous  and 
active  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,)  gave  a  splendid  fete  to 
about  seventy  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  in  a  steam- 
barge,  the  first  vessel  that  passed  from  sea  to  sea. 

The  following  is  an  aV>stract  of  the  sums  disbursed  by  the 
Canal  Commissioners,  as  a|>|)ears  from  their  Report  of  the  23d 
of  May  1827,  showmg  the  total  expenditure  from  the  20th  of 
Octol>er  1803,  to  the  1st  of  May  1827  ;  and  from  this  summary, 
keeping  in  view  the  primary  object  with  which  the  canal  was 
originally  undertaken,  namely,  the  cui  ploy  meat  of  the  native 
population,  and  the  diifusiou  of  ii'-efui  arts  and  iTi(hi<;trious 
habits  among  them.  «oiiic  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  extent 
t  \^  hich  those  benehcial  results  must  ueoessarily  have  been 
realized  : — 

1.  Management  and  travelling  ezpeDses^  £'ii^,\08    1  2^ 

2.  Timber,  and  cnrrini^f  thereof,  .      72,036    6  SJ 

3.  Machinery,  cast  iron  work,  tools,  and 


matenalA, 


128,084  19  9 


Qtaij  forward, 


^233,228   6  8 
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Brought  forward. 

^£233,228 

O 

4.  Quarries  and  masonry, 

199,528 

H 

5.  Shipping,  .... 

11,673 

1  ^ 

6.  Houses  and  other  buildings, 

5,470 

.) 

~} 

7.  Labour  and  workmanship,  (day  work),  47,202 

O 

o 
O 

8.  Labour  and  workmanship,  (measure 

work),  ..... 

418,101 

17 

Q 
9 

9.  Purchase  of  land,  and  payments  on 

account  of  damages,  • 

47,951 

7 

10.  Purchase  and  hire  of  horses  and 

looTwder, 

3,428 

3 

11.  Incidental  expenses, 

2,337  16 

H 

12.  Road-making, 

4,348 

9 

Total  disbursements,       ^973,271    2  4j- 

84.  At  or  before  this  period,  as  already  noticed,  the  appio- 
priation  of  funds  towards  the  original  formation  and  completion 
of  the  Canal,  may  be  said  to  have  ceased ;  and  the  expenditoie 
for  many  years  subsequently  was  chiefly  limited  to  its  main- 
tenance and  repair.  Immed^tely  on  its  first  opening,  a  regular 
communication  was  established,  and  has  since  been  maintained, 
between  Xnyeiness,  Glasgow,  and  the  west  coast  generally,  by 
means  of  steam-boats.  It  likewise  afforded  facilities  for  the 
exportation  of  a  large  quantity  of  fir,  birch,  and  other  timber 
from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  collieries^  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  honing  fishery.  In  addition  to  these,  the  chief 
intercourse  on  the  oinal  was  confined  to  yessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  kingdom,  with 
occasionally  a  few  of  the  smaller  Baltic  traders.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  temporary  and  imperfect  nature  of  the  expedients 
resorted  to  in  the  first  instance  for  opening  the  canal  before 
the  works  had  been  properly  completed,  it  was  found  that  even 
the  liiuitcJ  depth  of  ^\iitcr  thus  attained  was  not  to  V>e  depended 
on  ;  and  from  the  absence  of  uiauy  essential  facilities  for  the 
convenient  transit  of  vessels,  the  traffic,  althou^^h  at  times  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  showed  little  or  no  tendency  to  increai>e. 
Tiu'  revenue  derived  lr«jin  it  proved  ii^ulctjuate  to  the  expense 
of  ordinary  maintenance,  which,  on  account  of  the  srrcat  scale  of 
the  workii,  was  necessarily  considerable,  while  their  Uiie  was 
limited  to  the  accommodation  of  a  Tcry  inferior  class  of  vessel^i 
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to  th»fc  for  which  they  were  designed.  Tho  comequenoe  wm 
tliat  the  imfiniiihed  works  soon  fell  into  premature  decay  ;  the 
ftniMr  temporary  expedients  either  ceased  to  be  of  further 
ayail  or  could  no  longer  be  upheld ;  sereral  casualties  occurred 
which  threatc!icf1  danger,  not  only  to  the  canal  itstlT  ^>ut  also 
to  the  adjoining  districts ;  and  a  crisis  at  length  arrived  during 
which  it  became  a  question  whether  it  might  not  be  necessary 
to  abandon  the  canal  altogether,  unless  it  were  taken  up  anew 
by  the  goTentment,  completed  wholly  in  the  manner  originally 
proposed,  and  furnished  with  all  those  aids  and  appliances 
which  both  experience,  and  the  improved  conditions  of  modem 
science  had  shown  to  be  requisite  for  its  proper  working 
efficiency. 

85.  In  these  untoward  circumstanoes  the  Commissioners, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Government,  placed  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Walker,  th^  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Ciril  Engineers,  and  the  foremost  man  of  his  profession  after 
Te1f<»rd,  who  had  long  rince  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  <lied 
fail  of  years  and  honours.  In  the  esriy  part  of  1838  Mr.  Wal- 
ker, alter  nsitang  the  line  of  the  canal,  reported  fully  on  the 
whole  subject,  and  concluded  with  an  earnest  recommendation 
in  &T0ur  of  the  thorough  renovation  and  completion  of  the 
works,  and  of  providing  all  due  fscilities  for  the  future  accom- 
modation of  trade ;  which  recommendation  was  soon  after  backed 
by  the  further  approval  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mmm.  Still  such  were  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  day,  that 
several  years  elapsed  before  the  ministry  could  make  up  their 
minds  to  embark  in  the  required  expenditure  ;  and  before  do- 
tng  so,  as  the  question  now  seemed  to  involve  chie6y  nautical 
eonsiderationB,  it  was  thought  necessary,  both  for  their  own  vin- 
dicatica  and  for  the  satisiaction  of  the  country  at  large,  to  have 
the  express  opinion  of  a  naval  offioer  distinguished  for  skill  and 
judgment  in  such  matters.  The  person  selected  for  this  pur* 
poee  was  6ir  W.  Edward  Pmy,  the  celebrated  Arctic  voyager, 
and  then  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  departments  in  the  Admiralty ; 
wiioee  ins^iictions  were  ^  to  ascertain,  by  personal  communica- 
tion with  the  pfindpal  ship-owners  and  merchants  in  the  ports 
of  Idvapool,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Bondee^  Leith,  Keweastle,  and 
HnU,  to  what  extent  it  was  probable  that  vesMls  sailing  fimn 
those  ports  would  make  use  of  the  canal  if  the  projected  im- 
pvoreuMBts  were  all  executed."   The  result  of  this  investig^- 
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tion,  which  was  embodied  by  Sir  Edward  in  an  elaborate  report, 
with  (1l  tails  of  tlio  evidence  taken,  was  OH  the  whole  confirma- 
tory of  Mr.  Walker's  views.  He  computes  the  average  saving 
of  time  to  vessels  taking  the  canal,  instead  of  the  north*about 
passage  by  the  Pentland  Firth,  to  be  nine  and  a  half  days,  and 
the  saving  of  expense  on  wages,  victuals,  and  insurance,  less 
canal  dues,  assuming  pilotage  an  l  lights  to  be  about  equal  either 
way,  at  the  former  rate  of  a  farthing  a  ton  per  mile  (for  the 
whole  distance),  to  be  £.33 :2: 10  on  a  vessel  of  200,  and  £69 
13s.  lOd.  on  a  vessel  of  300  tons  burthen  ;  and  even  were  those 
rates  doubled,  £22'A:6  and  ^^43:6:6  respectively,  indepen- 
dent of  the  great  advantage  to  the  merchant  of  the  increased 
expedition  in  the  transport  of  his  goods,  and  a  considerable  sav* 
ing  in  the  insurance  of  vessel  and  cargo,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, That  if  the  Caledonian  Canal  were  made  efficient,  it 
would  very  shortly  be  used  by  almost  all  those  coasting  vessels 
which  now  pursue  a  northern  route  in  trading  between  the 
eastern  an<I  western  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland  (especially 
Hull  and  Liverpool,  and  all  parts  to  the  north),  or  between  the 
fonner  and  the  ports  of  Ireland ;  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
vessels,  whether  British  or  foreign,  coming  from  the  Baltic^ 
especially  late  in  the  season,  and  bound  to  ports  on  the  western 
coast  of  this  island,  or  to  the  ports  of  Ireland ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  vessels  trading  between  our  north-eastern  ports  and 
North  America,  or  the  West  Indies :  That  in  case  of  war  with 
any  nation  fitting  out  fast-sailing  vessels,  as  privateers,  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Caledonian  Canal  for  merchant  vessels  would  almost 
wholly  supersede  that  by  the  Pentland  Firth ;  since  a  single 
efficient  man-of-war,  of  no  great  force,  would  suffice  to  give 
protection  to  each  approach  of  the  canal  by  sea.** 

86.  The  scruples  of  the  Govenunent  being  at  length  re- 
moved, instructionB  were  given  to  Mr.  Walker  to  prepare  de- 
tailed plans,  specifications,  and  estimates^  for  the  repair,  com- 
pletion,  and  improvement  of  the  canal ;  and  in  1843  a  oontacact 
was  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Bean,  cmtnebon  of 
reputation,  for  the  execution  of  the  whole  of  the  works  in  course 
of  the  three  following  years.  They  included  the  erection  of  an 
additional  lock  at  the  S.W.  end  of  Loch  Lochy,  for  the  better 
regulation  of  extreme  floods  in  thai  like ;  the  fonnation  of  re- 
taining wdrs ;  the  deepening  of  shallows ;  and  a  great  vaxiety 
of  subordinate  operations,  H  which  the  main  object  was  to  se- 
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am  ft  mufom  lumgable  depth  of  eighteen  feet  wftter  at  all 
tiiiwBy  with  ereiy  leqnisite  conTemence  for  the  cafe  tiaiidt  of 
Tewela  it  beiiig  now  deemed  unneceanaiy  for  commercial  pur* 
poees  to  attain  the  extreme  depth  of  twenty  feet^  as  origisallj 
propoeed.  Ammgements  were  also  made  for  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  eteam-tug  boats  ready  for  towing  Touelfl  through 
the  lakee  and  estuaries,  as  soonas  the  canal  should  be  re-opened ; 
the  diannds  leading  to  it  at  both  ends  haTo  been  properly 
buoyed  off ;  lights  placed  at  the  entrances  from  the  sea  and  at 
eadi  extremity  of  the  lakes ;  and  suitable  charts  and  sailing 
directions  published.  The  Moray  Firth  is  now  fiilly  accommo- 
dated with  the  requisite  number  of  light-houses^  erected  by  the 
Korthem  Idght  Oommissionen ;  but  Siere  is  stHl  a  great  want 
ofa  light-house  on  Corran  Point,  soas  to  place  thenavigation  of  the 
Weetem  Approach  upon  an  equally  safe  and  commodious  footing. 

87.  The  whole  cost  of  the  general  completion  and  improve- 
BMOt  of  the  works,  including  the  purchase  of  steam-tug  vessels, 
amounted  to  about  £200,000^  which  was  the  sum  estimated  by 
Mr.  Walker ;  so  that  with  the  accumulated  expense  of  mainte- 
nance, and  occasional  repairs  since  1827,  and  the  payments  of 
long  outstanding  damages  for  lund-,  iVc  .  the  gross  disburse- 
ments on  the  cuiittl  from  the  commencenicul  now  reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  £l,30(),00() ;  Imt  this  was  subject  to  a  deduc- 
tion of  some  £70,000  or  £8(),()0()  received  up  to  the  same  period 
for  canal  dues,  rents,  interest,  (kc,  thereby  limiLing  the  entire 
cost  to  the  nation  to  somewhat  more  than  £l,2(H),(K)U. 

In  April  IS  17  the  canai  was  re-opened,  and  has  since  been 
in  operation  with  all  the  advantage  of  the  increased  depth  of 
water  and  other  accommodations  referred  to.  For  the  greater 
encoumgcment  of  traffic  at  the  outset,  the  rates  have  been  fixed 
very  luw  ;  being  only  Is.  3d.  per  register  ton  on  all  vessels 
Under,  and  Is.  per  ton  on  all  vessels  ahave  KH)  tons,  for  the  en- 
tire passage  of  the  canal,  wliilo  tli*  charges  made  for  the  assist- 
ance of  steam-tug  iMiats  when  u>ed,  horse- trackage,  or  other 
expenses,  may  lt'-h*  r.illy  l>c  estimated  not  to  exceed  Is.  per  re- 
gister ton  additional.  Of  couxiie,  this  latter  charge  is  avoided 
in  the  event  of  favourable  winds,  or  by  such  as  eiui  make  head 
without  the  a'^sistance  of  the  steam-tugs,  &c.  Spe  cial  dues  are 
levies!  on  steam-vessels  and  steam  passage-boats,  and  on  vessels 
loadmg  or  di^jchnrging  cargoes  in  the  canal  basins  or  harbours. 
Ships  of  50U  and  tMXl  tons  burthen,  fuUjr  laden^  have  of  late 
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passed  through  the  canal ;  and  ships  of  800  tons  burthen  can 
be  accommodated  in  the  canal  basin,  and  alongside  the  wharfs 
at  Muirtown,  near  the  town  of  InTemess,  to  which  a  depth  of 
nineteen  feet  water  can  be  admitted.  The  passage  from  sea  to 
sea  at  all  times  can  now  be  depended  on  to  be  made  within  a 
very  few  days,  and  for  the  most  part  within  forty-eight  hours. 
The  increase  of  traffic  since  the  last  re-opening  of  the  canal  has 
not  hitherto  proved  so  great  as  was  generally  anticipated,  whidi 
may  be  imputed  in  a  great  degree  to  accidental  causes,  but  it 
is  steadily  progressing ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  in 
proportion  as  all  its  present  &cilities  and  advantages  become 
more  fully  known  and  appreciated,  thej  will  yet  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  maritime  interests  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

88.  By  a  recent  act,  the  Crinan  Gtoal,  which  had  long  been 
mortgaged  to  the  Qoveinment  on  account  of  sums  advanced  for 
its  completion  and  repairs,  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
Caledonian  Canal ;  and  new  commissioners  have  been  appointed, 
including  several  of  the  noblemen  and  principal  landed  pro- 
prietors whose  estates  adjoin  their  respective  localities. 

89.  The  situation  of  Inverness  and  line  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  generally,  have  been  thought  well  adapted  for  the 
establishment  uf  manufactories  of  native  wool,  from  the  great 
facilities  of  water-carriage  now  afforded  t^  cither  side  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  well  known  that  the  whule  wool  of  the  High- 
lands, forming  one  of  the  stajde  products  of  the  country,  is  at 
present  trausported  in  its  raw  state  to  the  southern  mnrkets, 
involving  thereby  a  great  waste  of  expenditure  in  the  uiere 
article  of  conveyance,  which  might  undoubtedly  be  saved  to  the 
native  grower  by  converting  it  to  its  ultimate  uses  on  the 
ground  where  it  is  produced  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising, 
when  the  nianv  iuUN  advantages  within  reach  are  cuii^idered, 
that  no  attempt  should  yet  have  hoen  made  on  an  extensive 
scale  to  earrv  any  pmiuct  of  the  kind  into  execution.  With 
the  mw  niitterial  on  the  spot,  the  rate  uf  In^i^ur  and  the  prices 
of  f«)od  lower  than  in  the  south,  and  with  an  unlimited  corn- 
man*!  of  water-power  in  every  direction,  ready  to  })e  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  manufactures  at  scarcely  any  expense,  there  can- 
not, ^^'e  think,  he  a  douht  that  such  fin  estal^li-^livncut,  if  con- 
ducted with  the  ]>roper  detnrc  r»f  skill  and  enter|)rifle,  would, 
in  a  short  time,  be  attended  with  complete  success. 
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Other  under tak in crs  of  a  like  nature  might  he  sujrcrested  as 
et|ually  proper  for  the  atlvantageous  employment  of  cajjital  and 
enterpriisC  at  hiverness.  By  means  of  the  canal,  which  places 
it  on  a  sort  of  hip^hway  hctween  the  Baltic  and  lielituJ,  from 
which  the  materials  for  the  ilax  and  hemp  manufactures  are 
chiefly  derived,  it  is  ]>erha])s  even  more  favourahly  situated  for 
iLiii  inide  than  Dundee,  its  present  great  chiporium.  The 
double  communication  to  the  cast  and  to  the  west,  affords  im- 
portant advaniages  ;  and  the  Muiuy  Firth  is  of  efpially  easy 
and  more  safe  access  fi  wiu  the  lialtic  than  that  of  the  Tay.  In 
short,  there  is  no  description  of  trade  or  niiiuuiactures  that 
might  not  he  prosecuted  l)eneficially,  and  to  any  given  extent 
at  Invemejiij,  when  the  greatly  improved  facilities  of  the  canal 
communication  are  pennaneiitly  developed  ;  while  to  the 
numerous  processes  for  which  the  use  of  pure  water  is  indispen- 
sable, no  situations  can  he  hotter  adapted  than  those  which  the 
line  of  the  navigation  offers  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent,  with  no  expenj^e  l^eyond  that  of  appiuj>riating  the 
bounties  of  nature  to  thi»>e  ]*urpose«,  which  elsewhere  involve 
so  serious  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

90.  An  eloquent  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  looks 
forwanl  to  the  extension  of  railway  communication  as  likely  to 
have  an  imj>ortant  effect  on  the' future  destinies  of  the  Cale- 
donian Canal.  Referring  to  it  as  the  prol)able  link  of  union 
between  the  extreme  points  of  the  lines  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  kiiiij,doiii,  he  says — "  Glasgow  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  ter- 
1)1  in  US  of  the  great  western  line  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  eastern  line  will  extend  itself  to  a  much  higher 
latitude.  We  scruple  not  to  pi^dict  that  a  (piarter  of  a  cen- 
tury will  scarcely  elapse  before  it  shall  reach  Inverness,  the 
capital  of  the  Highlands.  When  this  grand  object  is  gained, 
the  value  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  w  ill  then  he  recognise<l  by 
the  blindest  and  dullest  of  its  detractors;.  Tt  will  siand  forth 
the  connecting  link  between  the  great  lines  of  traffic  which 
embroider  the  skirts  of  our  otherwise  deserted  shores — the 
grand  aortal  tnmk  into  which  the  arteries  of  the  south  will 
pour  their  exu!  rr;i!it  wealth.  The  remotest  Highlands  will 
then  become  a  -ul  urb  of  the  imperial  metropolis.  The  fruits 
of  the  south  be  gathered  in  climates  where  they  could  not 
grow  ;  andj  wiiile  the  luxuries  of  the  east  arc  sweetening  the 
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coarse  fare  of  the  iuountaineer«,  the  more  intellectual  imports 
of  civilizati  11  uud  knovvlcii^e  will  gradually  (lis])el  the  ignor- 
ance and  feudal  harliarisni  which  still  linger  among  their  fast- 
nesses/' We  must  somewhat  modify  the  precise  place  thus 
assigned  hy  anticipation  to  this  great  national  work.  As  suh- 
se<]uent  events  point  to  the  foundation  of  a  great  luie  ot  iuiciual 
railway  to  Inverness  by  the  exten>ion  of  the  great  central  i>r 
weftem  lines  of  through  conmumicatiun  from  south  to  north, 
onwards  from  Perth  hj  the  valleys  of  the  Tay  and  the  f*^!»ev. 
so  that  Inverness  may  ere  lung  he  reasonably  expected  i<»  i'c- 
come  a  common  centre  of  conveying  currents  and  streams  of 
tntttic  from  the  opposite  coasts  and  along  the  interior  of  the 
kinjrdom.  NotwithstandiuLT.  the  utility  and  iinj)ortanc<'  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal  will  be  in  all  probability  enhanced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  thorough  development  of  the  resources  of  tha 
Highlands  by  means  of  such  additional  facilities  of  transport. 

91  Without  venturing  to  indulge  such  sanguine  speculation* 
as  to  the  future,  we  are  content  to  fall  back  upon  what  has 
alreftdjr  been  accomplished  ;  and  we  cannot  more  appropriately 
close  our  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  attraction 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  tlian  with  the  following  beautiful 
lines  from  the  pen  of  the  poet  Southey,  written  during  hiB 
temporary  sojourn  at  Bannavie,  adjoining  the  Neptum^s  Stair- 
case^  while  on  a  tour  of  the  Uighluids  in  1819.  These  will 
always  d<  i  to  be  quoted  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  friend  Tblfobb  ;  identified  as  that  name  must  ever  be  with 
the  first  conception,  the  vigorous  proeecution,  and  successful 
issue  of  the  whole  series  of  public  improvements^  which  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  have,  as  has  been  truly  said, 
advanced  the  Highlands  at  least  a  century  in  the  scale  of 
modem  civilization,  and  indeed,  in  many  important  respects, 
have  already  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  more  &voured 
regions  of  the  south 

Where  these  caparicms  bfuins,  by  the  Inn  g 

Of  ttic  ^ultj  irciit  i  lcincnt,  r<  i-ov  i; 

The  iihip,  dcsccntiiii^  ur  upruisud,  eight  time* 

Fmm  ttiife  to  sUij^*  with  itinfelt  n^ciicy 

Traii'»l;iti'il,  fillii  st  Mi.'ty  tlic  mrirVili-  licre 

Kcconlthe  architect's  immortal  oamo. — 

TsLTOiD  it  washy  whose  presiding  mind 

The  whole  great  \v(jrk  wn??  plann'd  uiul  i)erfprtcd; 

TcLPOKD,  who  o'er  the  \ul.  ot  Cambnau  Dee 

Aloft  in  sir  Kt  ^ddv  height  u|iiM>mc 

Cnrried  hia  nnvt'^til/lr  r<';iil ,  y^'uxz 

Uigh  o'er  MtsuMi'a  Siriut  the  bcudxug  bridge: 
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Strnctures  of  more  ambitions  ent«iprifle 
Than  Diin^fn  ls  in  tlio  u^'t  of  old  romance 
To  tlMdr  owD  Uerlin's  mufic  km  uterihed. 
KorlMtli  be  for  hit  native  land  performed 
LcM  iu  tlii*  proud  desigTi ;  and  where  his  piers 
AnNUMi  her  omA  fnm  mmay  «  fisher's  creek 
Umlidterad  dn,  wad  mBOf  to  ample  poet 
Repel  the  Assailing  storm ;  aud  where  hit  RNldl 
In  Veantiful  and  smuoos  line  far  seen 
Wind  wiUi  the  rale  uiid  win  the  long  ascent, 
Now  oVr  th«*  <l«'»  p  in(ims«*  .^nst.iinedy  and  IMnF 
Across  ravine  or  glen  or  estuary 
Opcaiaf  mpiiiiietfiiOTii^tliewiMainbdiifla. 

92.  Hftnng  conducted  the  reader  to  InyemesB  bj  what  ii 
now  the  great  thoroughfare,  the  canal,  we  will,  in  concluding 
this  section,  deyote  a  few  pages  to  a  more  detailed  de8cripti<m 
of  cither  side  of  Loch  Nesi. 

The  Great  Glen  fonna  the  chief  line  of  communicatioii  be- 
tween the  opposite  coaata  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  among 
the  military  roads  foimed  between  the  periods  of  the  rebellions 
of  1715  and  1745,  one  was  conducted  along  the  south  side  of 
this  great  yalley.  This,  like  the  other  militaij  roads,  was 
fcpaired  and  improred  bj  the  Parliamentaiy  CommiBsionere 
^pointed  far  eanying  into  execution  the  views  of  govemmeiit 
regarding  the  improrement  of  the  Highlands  at  the  commenoe- 
mmt  of  this  centoij,  under  whoae  direction  also  new  lines  of  road 
WW  Ibnned  along  the  opposite  sides  of  Lochs  Ness  and  Oich. 

03.  Along  the  spaee  (of  seren  miles)  fnm  Fort- Augustus  to 
Invemoriston,  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Ness,  the  road  is,  for 
the  most  part,  straight  and  lerel ;  and  the  shore  of  the  lake 
being  low,  the  road  keeps  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  through 
kiig  aTenues  of  haael  and  birch.  A  good  yiew  of  the  fort  and 
•QtroundiDg  counirjis  obtained  at  about  a  mile's  distance  from 
the  garrison ;  but  a  still  better  one  will  be  found  from  the  rocks 
a*  the  mouth  of  the  riyer  Oich. 

At  the  opening  of  Qlcn  Moiiston,  the  road  beyond  the  inn 
of  Inrennoriston,  a  small  but  snug  and  oom£ortable  house^ 
pass^  abore  the  house  of  James  Hurray  Grant,  Bsq.,  proprietor 
of  the  glen — an  old-fashioned  fabric  modernised,  beautifully 
situated,  surrounded  with  wooded  parks,  and  encompassed  by 
abnipt  hills  of  consideraMo  altitude,  altogether  au  appropriate 
residence  for  a  Hi«:hlaiul  chieftain.  The  traveller  will  LiijMy  an 
excur-^ion  of  eight  or  ten  miles  up  Glen  Moris  ton,  \%  hich,  for 
that  space,  is  one  mass  of  birch  and  pine.  witl»  l  ut  few  arable 
patches,  and  watered  bj  a  cltfax  river,  tiiu  banks  ui  wkick  ad'ord 
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many  glimpses  of  ex<|iusitc  l>eauty.  Immediately  l)elo\v  the 
inn  is  a  picturesque  ^v;lte^fall  ;  the  river,  of  considcnible  size, 
pouring  its  waters  from  an  <>pen  channel  headlong  into  a  con- 
fined duct  of  shelvini;  rock,  which  conveys  them  to  the  lake. 

From  Invormoiistun  to  Prumnadi  <»chet  the  distance  i«» 
thirteen  and  the  whole  road  one  of  extreme  beauty  ;  it 

generally  jnocceds  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  lake, 
through  hixni  ianl.  overhanging  woods,  where  the  profuse  inter- 
mixture of  oak  and  a<h,  with  birch  and  alder.  ad<ls  much  to  the 
ricliiR-^s  and  tone  of  colouring.  Park  and  dense  ma^.nes  of  pine 
arc  frequently  seen  crowning  the  lofty  and  craggy  heights  alM.»ve  ; 
wliile  beneath,  the  rowan  and  hawthoni  trees  mingle  their 
snowy  l>l<)»<inis,  m  Coral  berries,  with  the  foliage  of  tlie  more 
gigantic  natives  of  the  forest.  The  road  is,  in  part,  overhung 
by  the  fatua^tic  1  •ranches  of  the  yet  youthful  oak  ;  while  the 
.stately  a^li.  rooted  in  the  steep  declivities  below,  shoots  up  its 
tall,  <?traighi,  perpendicular  stem,  and  with  its  scattered!  ter- 
minal foliage  slightly  sorcen>^  the  glassy  lake,  or  pin  |ile  groun<l 
colour  of  the  ojijiosite  hills  ;  and  tlie  airv  bindi  dr<..,|)s  its  ]h'Ti- 
sile  twig>  round  its  silvery  trunk,  ''like  tiie  dishevelled  tresses 
of  some  regal  fair."  Here,  as  elsewhere,  along  the  l»anks  of  the 
lake,  the  sward  and  the  underwood  are  alike  most  beauteous, 
the  ground  carpeted  in  early  summer  with  the  primrose  and 
wood  anemone,  violet,  and  harebell  ;  ami  as  the  season  advances, 
the  leafy  green  of  the  ft^rc^t  glade,  richly  sjiangied  with  the 
modestly  glowing  and  tlelicate  corollas  of  the  wild  rose,  chal- 
lenging comparison  with  any  of  the  denizens  of  the  shrubbery 
or  flower-garden.  The  dark-])urpled  heath  in  tufted  wreaths 
presents  itself  wherever  an  ojtening  in  the  wood  or  a  frontlet  of 
rock  allows  ;  while  the  l»racken,  with  its  rich  verdure,  spreads 
itself  over  the  ground,  alike  where  shaded  by  the  green  wood, 
or  where  sloping  othorwibe  unclad  to  the  base  of  the  rockj  8ur> 
mounting  acclivities. 

Along  the  north  road  are  two  waterfalls  of  aome  claim  to 
notice. 

95.  At  Aultsigh,  a  picturesque  cottage,  three  miles  from 
Invemiorision,  a  stream  from  behind  ^lealfourvounie  issues 
forth  of  a  raTine  of  grcmt  depth,  flanked  on  the  cast  side  by  the 
precipitous  sides  of  the  mountain  base,  which  presents  a  bold 
frontlet  not  less  than  1200  hundred  feet  in  height,  half-clad 
with  clambering,  aged  pine  trees.   The  lower  declivities,  with 
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Ike  firont  to  the  lake,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  defile,  are 
shrouded  in  birch,  of  which,  and  of  hazel,  holly,  and  alder,  there 
are  qpedmens  of  remarkable  growth  by  the  bum  course,  which 
also  exhibits  several  pleasing  waterfidls.  The  lowest — but  a 
few  yards  off  the  road— offers  a  rery  perfeet  picture.  At  a 
little  distance  in  front  of  the  between  low  walls  of  rock, 
spanned  by  an  old  arch  graced  with  pendent  festoons  of  ivy  and 
eglantine,  the  bum  descends  in  a  sb^ying  rapid.  Through  the 
inUnladng  boughs  of  oak  and  haael  appears  the  cascade,  about 
twenty  feet  in  height ;  while  behind  a  wooded  screen,  suraiount- 
ing  the  rocky  chinnel  of  the  itream,  towers  the  bluff  frontlet 
with  its  scattered  pines. 

We  hare  been  the  more  minute  in  defK^ribing  this  little 
scene,  as  it  is  associated  with  the  Raid  of  Cilie-christ  (Christ's 
Church),  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  brutal  affairs  that 
stain  the  annals  of  an  age  of  general  blood  and  rapine.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Angus,  eldest  son  of 
Glengarry,  had  made  a  foray  into  the  ^lackenzie's  coinury  .  un 
his  way  home  he  was  interccj)tcd  hy  \i  gailant  little  baud  of 
Mackenzies,  and  slain,  with  a  number  of  his  followers,  Some 
time  thereafter  a  strong  party  of  Glengarry's  men  were  .seui, 
under  [he  command  of  Allan  Mac  Raonuill  of  Luiidv,  t  >  revenge 
his  death.  Allan  led  them  int^i  th  '  parish  of  Urray,  in  liosg- 
?hire,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  auJ  .-laprisicd  a  numerous  body  of 
the  Muckciizies  assembled  at  prayer  within  the  wall:^  of  CilUe- 
chriit,  near  Beauley  ;  for  so  was  their  little  chapel  called. 
Placing  his  followers  so  as  to  prevent  all  jK>ssi))ility  of  escape, 
AUaa  gave  orders  to  set  the  building  on  fire.  The  miberal)le 
victims  found  all  attempts  at  escay)e  \iuu.\  filing,  and  were,  witii- 
out  a  single  exception — man,  woman,  ainl  child — swallowed  up 
by  the  devouring  element,  or  iiidi.>criminatcly  massacred  by  the 
swords  of  the  relentless  Macdonells,  whilst  a  piper  marched 
round  the  church,  playing  au  extemporary  piece  of  music, 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  pibroch  of  the  Glenjj^arry  family. 

The  work  of  death  being  completed,  Allan  deemed  a  speed  v 
retreat  expedient  ;  but  the  incendiaries  were  not  to  escape  w  ith 
impunity  ;  for  the  funeral  pile  of  their  clausnien  ruused  the 
Maekenzies  to  arms  a-  rtlectually  as  if  the  fiery  cross  had  been 
carried  through  the  valleys.  Their  torcc  was  livided  into  two 
i  ■hIics  :  one,  coinnianded  by  Muiduch  Mackrri/ie  of  Redcasile, 
|iroceed«»d  by  inveme^b,  with  the  view  oi  toliowiu|j;  the  pursuit 
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along  the  BOiithcm  side  of  Loch  Ness ;  whilst  another,  Iwftded 
by  Alexander  Mackenzie  of  Coull,  struck  across  the  country, 
from  Beauly  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  lake,  in  the  footst^ 
of  another  party  which  had  fled  in  this  direction^  with  their 
leader,  Allan  Mac  BaonuiU.  The  Mackenzies  overtook  these 
last,  as  they  sought  a  brief  repose  in  some  hills  near  the  burn 
of  Aultaigh.  The  Macdonells  maintained  an  unequal  conflict  for 
some  time  with  much  spirit,  but  were  at  length  forced  to  yield 
to  superior  numbers^  and  fled  precipitately  to  the  bunL  Slany, 
however,  missed  the  ford,  and,  the  chaimel  being  rough  and 
rocky,  were  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  victorious  MaekenaieB. 
Allan  Mac  RaonvdU  made  towards  a  spot  where  the  bum  rushed 
through  a  yawniug  chasm  of  considerable  depth  and  breadth. 
Forgetting  the  danger  of  the  attempt  in  the  hurry  of  his  flight, 
and  the  agitati<m  of  the  moment,  and  being  of  an  athletic  frame, 
and  at  the  time  half  naked,  he  vigorously  ^trained  at,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  the  desperate  leap.  One  of  the  Mackenzies 
inconsiderately  followed  him,  but,  wanting  the  impulse  of  those 
powerful  feelings  which  had  put  such  life  and  mettle  into  Allan  "s 
heels,  he  had  not  the  fortune  to  reach  the  top  of  lUc  Laiik  ; 
grasping,  howevd*,  the  branch  of  a  l>irch  tree,  he  hung  hus- 
pended  over  the  abyss.  Mac  liauimill.  o)»serving  his  situation, 
turned  back  and  lopped  uti"  the  Itrauch  with  his  dirk,  exclaim- 
ing, "  I  have  left  much  behind  me  with  you  to-day  ;  take  that 
also."  Allan  got  considerably  a  head  of  his  followers  ;  and, 
having  gained  the  brink  uf  the  loch,  V>ethought  him  of  attempt- 
ing to  swim  across,  and,  j>hinging  in,  he  lustily  breasted  its  cool 
and  refreshing  waters.  Tk^Mg  observed  from  the  oppoidte  aide, 
a  boat  was  sent  out,  wliicii  picked  him  up. 

The  party  of  the  Macdonells.  who  tied  by  Inverness,  were 
surprised  by  Redcastle  in  a  pul>lic-house  at  Torbreck,  thre« 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  town,  where  they  stopped  to  refresh 
themselves  :  the  house  was  set  on  tire,  and  thej  all,  thirty-seven 
in  number,  sufi'ered  the  death  they  had  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  so  wantonly  inHicted. 

At  Huisky,  a  small  public-house  opposite  Foyers,  and  about 
five  miles  from  Invermoriston,  there  is  a  ferry  across  the  lake, 
by  which  the  Fall  of  Foyers  can  be  conveniently  visited. 

Immediately  west  of  Ruisky,  a  torrent  called  Authguithas 
(Aultghuis)  rushes  almost  vertically  down  the  hill  huoe^  in  a 
prolonged  cataract,  partially  screened  by  trees. 
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96L  Uiqnluurt  Castle  bat  been  mlmdy  described.  Glen  Ur- 
qnbHty  one  ef  the  richest  and  moet  beautiful  of  our  Highltiid 
▼alleys,  ofxens  up  from  the  lake  aUmt  fborteen  milee  from  In- 
TeciMBB :  its  length  is  about  ten  miles.  From  its  heed^  at  Cor- 
rymeny^  it  gradually  widens  out ;  and  about  its  centre  it  con- 
tains a  small  circular  lake,  Meiklie,  adorned  by  the  houses  of 
UMeld  (OgilTy),  Lochletter,  and  Sheugliei  At  the  lower 
eztmnity  of  the  lake,  the  sides  of  the  glen  approximate,  and 
the  windhig  strath  below  continues  rather  nanow  and  confined, 
widening  agam,  howeWy  towards  the  entiaaoe,  and  there  ex- 
hibiting cons^eimble  tracts  of  ridi  cultivated  land  carried  to 
the  reaj  hill  tops.  Th^  gently  sloping  banks  of  the  lake  above 
the  ftftile  fields  of  Lakefield  and  Lochletter,  and  the  more  steep 
dedirities  between  it  and  Loch  Kess,  are  dad  to  their  summits 
with  lumriaat  and  gimoefid  biieh  woods,  while  the  frequency 
of  cultivated  spaces,  and  the  lertility  of  the  soil,  give  a  pecu- 
liar richness  and  gladsomeaess  to  this  beautiful  valley.  The 
ekigant  shrub  Prunm  padui  or  bird-cheixy,  grows  here  to  a 
grant  siae,  especially  about  the  house  of  Pdmaily,  (General 
Ohmeron),  and  more  abundantly  than  in  any  other  valley  we 
hmwt  eesB,  Indeed,  both  the  soil  and  climate  appear  admirably 
adapted  for  the  rearing  of  omameDtal  and  fruit  trees ;  and  they 
give  birth  to  an  exuberant  vegetation,  espedaUy  indicated 
the  rankness  of  the  stately  and  gorgeous  DigiUdU  lining  the 
toad  sides.  The  greater  part  of  Glen  Urquhart  is  in  the  po»- 
sesrioa  of  the  Grant  of  Gnnt^  or  Seafield  funily,  who  have  a 
lusidsDoe  in  it  called  Balmacaan* 

It  is  a  cause  of  much  regret  that  the  beauty  of  this  charm* 
ing  valley  has  of  late  been  materially  Impaired  by  the  ruthless 
sacrifice  of  the  graater  part  of  its  fine  birch  woods,  and  that 
aoi  only  without  the  slightest  benefit^  but  to  the  abeolute  pe- 
euniaiy  kes  of  the  noUe  proprietor,  whoee  forester,  in  an  evil 
hour,  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  a  quantity  of 
bmh,  so  large  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  frilfil  it  from  the 
Seafield  estates  in  this  quarter,  and,  by  some  lamentable  over- 
si^t^  at  a  price  whidi  will  actually  not  suffice  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  deUveiy,  And  this  for  the  most  unromantie  purpose  of 
manufiMturing  bobbins  for  Glasgow  cotton  mills  I  How  out- 
rageous a  proceeding  I  Why  will  proprietors  persist^for  this 
is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance— 4n  permitting  subordinates 
to  mar,  at  one  fell  swoop,  natural  features,  in  the  development  of 
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which,  for  the  tlelitrht  of  manlcind,  the  heuijjrnant  Artifici  r  i<i  the 
Universe  has  -^eeu  tit  to  e\[»fnd,  it  may  I'C.  a  century  oi  years  ? 
The  })uhlic  mind  revolts  agaiust  the  un ii:ircle<l,  rou^xh-haiuled, 
violation  of  characteristics  which  length  ol  time  have  so  identi- 
fied with  a  country  side,  that  the  public  eye,  ati  l  t  he  public  taste, 
have  jR-quirod  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  their  preservation. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  glen  there  is  a  large  and  excellent  inn, 
called  Drunmadrochet.  An  excursion  of  four  or  five  miles  up 
the  gleii  should  not  he  omitted  ;  and  the  j)edestrian  should  fol- 
low a  hy-path,  which,  0]>}K-tsite  the  farm-house  of  Delshangie, 
strikes  across  the  skirt  of  the  hill,  aiid  f^ives  a  commanding 
view  of  the  little  lake  and  it«:  imposing  houses.  About  two 
miles  from  the  inn,  a  small  burn,  descending:;  from  tlie  tlank  of 
Mealfourvounic,  falls  over  a  lofty  le<lge  of  rock,  forming  what 
are  cnlled  the  Falls  of  Ghivach  or  Dhivach  :  were  the  body  of 
water  not  so  insi<^nificaut,  they  would,  from  their  heitrht,  and 
the  dee}>,  confined,  and  wooded  bed  of  the  stream,  nearly  rival 
the  ma*jfniticcnt  falls  of  Foyers,  on  the  o|)j)Osite  side  of  the  lake;. 
The  base  of  the  fall  can  be  best  attained  by  following  the  north- 
em  bank  of  the  straim,  which  passes  a  little  below  the  house 
of  Balmacaan  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  times  very  easy  of  apj)roach, 
as  a  branch  streamlet  crosses  the  path,  and  the  bum  course 
must  latterly  he  threa<Ied.  A  })ath\vfiy  will  Ini  found  along  the 
o})]>osite  edge  of  the  ravine  from  the  iutle  bridge  of  Clunemore, 
which  leads  to  a  pretty  good  point  of  view.  The  fall  Is  in  the 
direct  route  to  Mealfuiu-vounie,  should  the  traveller  meditate  a 
trip  to  its  summit,  which  is  here  (juite  easy  of  access,  and  af- 
fords a  less  laborious  opportunity  of  a  mountain  view  than  is 
generally  the  case,  and  is  the  work  of  a  oouple  of  hours  from 
the  fall. 

A  district  road  crosses  the  hill  from  Drunmadrochet  to  the 
Aird  at  Belladrum,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  ;  and  we  trust 
that  ere  long  the  head  of  Glen  Urquhart  will  be  connected  with 
Strathglass,  by  an  extension  of  the  road  over  the  iuterveoing 
space  of  about  three  miles.* 

97.  The  bum  of  Aberiachan,  nine  miles  from  Invemess, 
presents,  by  the  roadside,  a  succession  of  falls  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet  in  height,  with  clear  basins  b^ow,  and  shelving 

•  Temple,  indicated  by  the  toU-bar  and  two  in)l»lc  nsh  tro<  mnx  he  assumed  ast 
the  most  probable  aite  of  one  of  tlie  mei^  eazlj  chordiea  ia  ike  Highland^  ttiat  o£ 
St,  MmolnUfha^  built  in  the  Bcrenth  eeatory*  oi  *'be«n  otk,**  H  meptionea  iki  the 
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npids  between ;  the  channel  lined  bj  low  rocks,  end  shaded  by 
woods  of  birch.  Bochfour  House  (Baillie),  already  noticed,  is 
an  impoeing  new  edifice  in  the  Italian  style ;  and  a  little  way 
on,  a  granite  obelisk,  erected  to  the  memoiy  of  the  late  pro- 
prietor, Svan  Baillie,  Esq.  A  couple  of  miles  firom  InTemess 
the  Moxay  Firth,  lined  by  ranges  of  moderate  size,  of  softened 
chaiaeter,  open  on  the  -new,  with  a  fertile  plain  and  part  of  the 
town  between,  and  Fort-Geofge  in  the  distance. 

98.  The  road  from  Fort-Augustus,  on  the  south  side  of 
Loch  Kess,  conducts  across  the  shoulder  of  Suchumin.  The 
appearance  of  the  country — the  upper  portion  of  an  elevated 
table-land,  called  Strathenrick — ^till  we  reach  the  riyer  Foyers, 
which  the  road  crosses  at  Whitebridge,  about  four  miles  above 
the  celebrated  Falls  of  Foyers,  is  uninteresting,  and  the  road 
ezoeediogly  hiUy  and  tedious.  Here  we  would  direct  the  tra- 
Yeller*s  attention  to  a  sequestered  spot  in  the  vicinity,  of  pecu- 
liar beauty,  on  the  river  Foyers,  This  is  a  secluded  vale,  called 
Killin,  which,  besides  its  natural  attractions,  and  these  are 
great,  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  old 
practice  of  resorting  to  the  shieling**  for  summer  giazing  of 
cattle  is  still  observed.  It  is  lined  hy  steep  mountain  ranges, 
partially  decked  with  birch,  and  hanging  mossy  banks,  shaded 
over  with  the  deeper-tinted  bracken ;  but  passing  mote  into 
naked  cliffs,  or  strewed  with  broken  fragments  of  rock,  inter-* 
mingled  witii  a  scanty  verdure  sprouted  with  heath.  At  the 
nortih  end  there  is  a  small  lake  about  a  mile  and  a-half  in 
length,  and  from  one-Uiird  to  half-a-mile  in  breadth.  The  re* 
mainder  of  the  bottom  of  the  glen  is  a  perfectly  level  tntct  of 
the  same  width  with  the  lake^  and  about  two  miks  and  ar-half 
in  length,  covered  with  the  richest  herbage,  decked  with  nu- 
merous wild  flowers,  and  traversed  by  a  small  mcandeiing  river 
flowing  through  it  into  the  lake.  The  surfiMO  of  this  flat  is 
bedecked  with  the  little  hute,  or  bothies,  which  afford  tempo- 
rary accommodation  to  those  in  charge  of  the  cattle.  About 
half-H-mile  from  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  Lord  Lovat,  the 
proprietor,  has  erected  a  shooting-lodge  ;  viewed  from  which, 
or  from  either  end,  or  from  the  top  of  a  platform  on  the  north- 
ea'^t  -iide  of  the  lake,  fancy  could  scarcely  picture  a  more 
ain ;i(  tive  and  fairy  hind.sca])0  than  this  sequestered  vale,  to 
wh:  li  T)r.  Johnson's  description  of  "the  happy  valley,"  not 
iuiipii^  applies.    Tiic  Luilcil  cows,  to  ikc  number  of  several 
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hundreds,  arc  generally  kept  here  from  the  beginning  of  June 
till  the  middle  of  August,  when  thej  are  replaced  bj  the  yeld 
cattle.  In  the  little  bothies,  the  young  girls  in  chaxge  of  the 
milch  cattle  pass  their  peaceful  and  secluded  summers.  These 
are  vety  primitive  structures  of  turf,  each  of  a  single  small 
compartment,  entered  by  a  low  doorway ;  from  one  side  of 
which,  a  breast-high  turf  screen,  advanced  a  few  feet,  serres  to 
protect  the  bed-place  from  the  draught,  and  a  bench  of  the 
same  material,  along  the  opposite  wall,  answers  the  purpose  of 
chairs,  and  completes  the  arrangements  of  the  interior,  except- 
ing that  a  small  inner  recess,  at  one  corner,  contains  the  dairy 
produce,  which,  we  need  hardly  advise  the  thirsty  wayfarer,  is 
here  to  be  met  with  in  profusion  and  perfection,  and  with  a 
welcome.  A  district  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  now  in- 
vades the  privacy  of  this  retreat.  On  the  opposite  side,  a  rough 
footpath  conducts  from  Whitebridge. 

99.  Stratherrick  is  broad  and  open,  and  bordered  on  the 
north  by  a  wide  elevated  plain,  and  the  whole  encompassed  by 
granite  hills  shooting  up  into  numerous  naked  summits  ;  while 
similar  lower  einiiienc-cs  display  themselves  throuirhout  the 
iutcnnediutc  .s|)ace,  which  is  covered  with  mingled  meadow, 
arable,  and  moorland.  Between  tlie  falls  and  the  strath  of 
Stratherrick  (a  space  of  three  or  four  miles)  the  river  Foyers 
tiows  through  a  series  of  low  rocky  hills  clothed  with  birch. 
Thej  present  various  quiet  glade?-  aiui  i>pen  spaces,  where  little 
patches  of  cultivated  ground  are  encircled  hy  vvut>de<i  hillocks, 
whose  si!rf;i<'e  is  pleasinpfly  diversified  l>y  nodding  trees,  bare 
rock,  enij>iir}iled  heath,  and  hracken  hearing  herbage.  The 
visitor  who,  from  Invenie&s,  means  to  return  there,  mav  pleas- 
ingly vary  his  homeward  route  by  following  the  course  <  t  the 
iM-yers  for  a  few  miles  al»ove  the  falls,  and  then  descending 
Stratherrick  to  Loch  Farraline,  and  there  tuniing  oiY  by  the 
Inverfarikaig  road,  through  the  jiass  already  alluded  to,  when 
he  reaches  Loch  Ne5«;  side,  two  miles  ea>t  of  the  General's 
Hut,  at  Inverfarikaig,  where  he  can  bait ;  an*l  again  at  Dorcs,  if 
so  dij^poscd.  The  distance  is  thus  lengthened  eight  or  ten  miles  ; 
making  it  rather  a  long  day's  journey  from  and  back  to  Inverness. 

For  a  description  of  the  fail,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
steamer's  course  along  Loch  Ness. 

100.  The  Generars  ITut,  as  the  small  inn  (18  miles  from 
Inveniess)  near  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  is  called,  from  the  dicum- 
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fliiiloe  of  QtnenX  Wade  luiTing  had  his  liMd  cpiarten  in  this 
▼kmitj  whm  fonnlng  the  militerj  road  along  Loch  New,  has 
been  comideiably  unproved  by  what  it  was  some  20  jean  ago. 
Btti  it  is  still  fiur  £rom  affording  suitable  accommodation  at  a 
spot  so  much  fieqneoted  as  the  Falls  of  Foyers.  Ko  doubt,  a 
laige  proportion  of  tourists  content  themseLves  with  a  jing 
Tisit  from  the  steamers.  But  this  u  still  a  &T0urite  pleasure 
dfire  for  parties  firom  InTemess,  and  would  be  still  more  so» 
were  there  anything  half  so  attraetiTe  as  the  very  comfortable 
estabiishment  at  Drumnadrochety  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake ;  for  the  character  of  the  intermediate  soencty,  though  dif- 
ftcsnft,  from  the  elfeet  of  greater  inequality  in  tbe  line  of  the 
northern  roadway,  is  such  as  makes  the  whole  excursion  a  very 
agreeable  one. 

101.  We  would  recomnund  traTcUers,  whom  the  fills  attract 
in  this  direction,  to  explore  for  a  short  way  the  road  which 
atrikes  off  at  right  angles  from  the  lake  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Faiik&ig,  about  three  miles  from  the  Foyers,  on  the  Invsraess 
road.  It  leads  by  the  side  of  a  brawling  torrent,  along  the 
bottom  of  a  narrow  and  deep  defile,  the  pass  of  InTorfarikaig, 
which  leads  into  Stratherric}^  at  Loch  Farraline.  Woods  of 
birch  line  the  bottom  and  mantle  the  slopes  of  the  ravine,  from 
wh^h  a  few  groups  and  single  trees  extend  along  the  free  of 
the  precipitous  rocks  above,  waving  their  graceful  twigs  like 
ffowery  garlands  along  the  mountain*8  brow.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  pass  from  Loch  Ness  the  eastern  side  consists  for  a  con- 
aidflnbie  space  of  a  range  of  perpendicular  and  rugged  preci- 
pkesy  and  towards  the  lake  the  high  and  broad  frontlet  of  the 
**  Hhtk  Rock,"  surmounting  an  ample  and  birch  dad  acclivity^ 
terminates  the  range  of  precipices,  and  on  its  summit  we  discern 
ihe  green-dad  walls  of  the  andent  vitrified  fort  of  Dun- 
darduil. 

102.  To  Dores  the  road  hence  continues  for  eight  miles  close 
by  the  watCT*s  edge,  passing  for  about  one-half  of  this  space 
through  a  succession  of  straight  avenues  of  haad,  mingled  with 
birch,  alder,  and  ash  trees,  and  rarely  presenting  frvourable  views 
of  the  lake.  The  closeness  of  the  wood  md  coppice,  yidding  still 
and  prolonged  vistas,  bestows  a  character  of  peculiar  repose, 
freshness,  and  beauty  on  the  scenery,  which  has  called  forth 
the  following  eulogium  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Maoculloch : — If 
honoe  from  Foyers  to  Inverness  the  country  presents  no  pictur- 
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esque  scenery,  there  is  one  part  of  the  road  which  may  well 
redeem  the  whole ;  there  is  none  such  throughout  the  High- 
lands, 80  that  it  adds  novelty  to  beauty,  a  green  road  of  shaTen 
turf  holding  its  bowery  course  for  miles  through  close  groves 
of  birch  and  alder,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  Loch  Ness  and 
of  the  open  country.  I  passed  it  at  early  dawn,  when  the 
branches  were  still  spangled  with  drops  of  dew ;  while  the  sun 
shooting  its  beams  through  the  leaves,  exhaled  the  sweet  per- 
fume of  the  birch,  and  filled  the  whole  air  with  fiagiance/* 

103.  Perhaps  the  finest  view  to  be  obtained  of  Loch  Ness  is 
that  which  is  exhibited,  looking  back  from  the  ascent  from 
Dores,  with  the  wooded  parks  of  Aldourie  as  a  foreground. 

The  road  onwards  leads  through  the  policies  of  Ness  Castle 
(Lady  Saitoun),  and  past  the  house  of  Holm  (Mackintosh), 
and  as  it  approaches  the  town,  runs  by  the  wooded  islands  of 
the  Ness,  the  county  buildings  and  jail  crownmg  the  castle-hill 
on  the  river*s  brink  with  an  impoi^ing  mass  of  castellated 
masonry,  forming  for  some  time,  as  we  approach,  a  conspicuous 
and  striking  object. 


ROUTE  FIBST.— BRANCH  A. 

STIllLING  liY  LOCnEARMIEAD  TO  TYNDRUM,  AND  BY  CALLANDER 
TO  LOCU  CATRIXE,  LOCU»  LUMUND,  CUOX,  ARD,  AND  MOXTEITH. 

Stirling  to  Tyndnim  ;  Stirlin}?  Rock  and  Castle  ;  Tovm,  1. — Field  of  Bannockbnm,  2. 
Kmcardine  Mou ;  V«Ucvof  the  Forth  and  Tcith,  .'V— I)oune  Caatle,  4.— CaUandcr ; 
Kallfl  of  Bnekhuul:  PUim  of  Bor1uuitl«;  Ben  lx>di ;  peculiar  oburrancet  on 
ti  ll  r>.iv  5. — Pass  i>r  l/<  iil ,  li  LiilitKii,',  Roll  Iluy's  nnire,  6. — \jnch  F:irii , 
Glen  Ddchart,  ?. — ( 'tUundrr  to  Lock  Catnnr,  4  c. — Attracliousof  the  scenes  of  the 
Luly  of  the  Lake;  8— liocht  Aehm  and  Venac)iar,9.— Loch  Catrine;  ThaTtw^bi, 
10  — Stnithifarttu  y  ;  Pusses  ta  Lirh  Voil  and  Strathire,  11. — Route  t«>  T  h 
Lomoud,  l£— Loch  Chou  and  l/)chs  Ard,  13. — Clachau  and  PaM  of  AlK;riuil ; 
Loch  Honteithi  Rain* of  InduMhone  Piicvy,  li. 


NUM.  Wim. 

Stirlini:  to  Donne   8  — 

Callamlcr   7f  1-*| 

I>ochearuheaU    loi  2^^ 

Loib  Inn    lOj  40 

Tyndrum    12  52 

Dnlninllv    1->I       64*  miles 

Tavmiiit   12"  76* 

Oban   11  87} 

King's  House   18  70 

Ballachuli''h  ,   16  HH 

Fort-WiUuim    U  lUO 
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C'TlInndt  r  1 1  A rddiiiichrochfQian  — 

Loch  Catriiic  «   — > 

Sail  up  the  Ltkit   — 

Loch  LonHMid    6 

Locb  Cbon   — 

Upper  Loch  Ard   — 

Aoeifoil  Inn  ,  ,   — 

Dmnharton  Yty  Diymen   22 

Callaiiilcr   — 

Stirling  by  the  Forth    19 

1.  Fyu  several  miles  before  it  joins  the  Firth,  the  river  Forth 
rolls  in  laajiy  a  tortuous  maze  through  a  rich  and  bpacious 
plain  ;  its  ample  flooU  but  slig:htly  depressed  below  the  level  of 
the  fattened  soil.  At  a  phort  distance  from  the  northeni  bank 
of  the  river,  the  Ochils  bound  this  teeming  flat.  Until  it 
reaches  this  expanse,  the  course  of  the  river  lies  through  a  wide 
and  level  \  alley.  At  thu  mouth  of  the  valley,  an  isolated 
eminence  rises  on  the  south  *«ide  of  the  river,  with  u  somewhat 
steep  slope  on  the  south-cast,  and  on  the  opposite  sitic  pre«:ent- 
ms:  an  abrui>t  acclivity,  surmounted  by  a  ledcre  of  ti-aj*  rock. 
Titr  stratum  dips  (to  speak  technicjilly)  to  the  Houth-west.  and 
the  rucky  j>recipice  gradually  increases  in  height  as  it  ascends 
from  the  plaui,  till  towards  the  summit  it  becomes  a  cliff  of 
c<.n«ideraMe  elevation,  composed  of  basaltic  colunms,  from  the 
ed^'e  of  which  rise  the  walls  of  StirUng  Castle.  The  town  is 
buik  chiefly  on  the  slope  of  the  hill. 

Stirlin^r  Castle  figures  in  history  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century,  having  been  one  of  the  strongholds  v\hich  formed  the 
pledge^  of  payment  of  the  ransom  of  William  the  Lion  :  and 
indeed  mencion  is  made  of  it  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Scottish 
army  M>me  centuries  earlier,  when  the  victory  over  the  Danes 
at  Luncarty  was  achieved.  And  Stirling  was  a  military  station 
under  the  Romans.  The  castle  has  sustained  numerous  sieges, 
»'STM_M'i;jllv  flnring  our  struggles  with  the  hautrhty  Edwards, 
iicic  Jamc^  il.  and  IV.  were  born,  and  James  V.  an*!  Queen 
Mary  crowned,  and  James  VT.  passed  Lis  early  years  under  the 
tuition  of  George  Buchannn  ;  and  it  was  a  favourite  residence 
of  all  the  Stuarts,  by  whom  the  greater  j>art  of  the  pre»^ent 
buildings  were  erected.  They  compose  a  small  s«juaie,  one  .side 
of  which,  the  parliament  hall,  was  l>uilt  by  Jnmes  TTI.,  the 
palace  by  James  V.,  the  chapel  (now  the  armoury)  by  James 
YI.   The  exterior  of  the  palace,  embellished  as  it  is  by  gro- 
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tcs((ue  busts,  fanciful  .statues  aii<l  culunins,  affords  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  bizarre  and  fantastic  taste  of  the  period.  The 
castle  mounts  twenty-nine  crnns  :  and  the  armoury  conttuus 
15,(K)0  stand  of  arms  and  a  few  reliques  of  Scottish  -^t^a  v,  the 
n)o>t  interestini!;  of  which  is  a  pulpit  of  rude  workn>anshi|t 
shown  us  Kuox'j*  pulpit.  On  the  Gallow  Hill,  a  mound  on  the 
eastward  of  the  castle,  l>inuan.  Earl  of  Lennox,  the  Reji:ent 
Duke  of  AUtany,  his  son  Walter,  and  his  sou-io-hiw  and  <rnind- 
son,  W  ere  beheaded  in  May  142o;  w  hile  Douglas'  room,  looking 
into  the  i^overnnrN  i^aiden,  was  the  scene  of  the  Earl's  murder 
by  Janus  Tl.  Stirlin;.'  rock  and  castle  are  \erx  imposinrr  in 
appearance  from  many  puint^.  but  especially  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  field  of  Bannockbinn.  <tn  the  <llasgow  road  ;  and  the 
view  from  the  castle  is  pcrha]i>  une<pialled  in  Scotland,  com- 
bining with  prcat  extent  and  extreme  fertility  a  majrnificcnt 
range  of  UKtuntains  lininir  tin'  u]>pcr  ]>ortion  of  tin*  valley, 
while  the  spacious  and  luxurant  ].lain  at  the  head  of  the  Kirth 
gradually  a-^cends  on  the  south  iri  receding  slopes  of  the  same 
highly  cultivated  character.  In  this  direction  the  eye  roams 
over  a  spacious  Hat  of  the  highest  fertility  ;  ascending,  on  the 
south,  in  a  far  reaching  inclination  of  the  same  character,  and 
to  the  east,  givinir  place  to  the  waters  of  the  Firth,  with  Edin- 
burgh looming  in  the  distance.  Northwards,  the  moderately 
elevated  sides  of  the  valley  conduct  to  the  splendid  mountain 
screen  formed  by  Ben  Lcdi,  Ben  Vorlich,  Ben  Ijomond,  and 
other  alps.  The  convoluted  windings  of  the  river  ;  the  strange 
contortions  of  which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  they 
lengthen  the  distance  by  water  to  Alloa  to  twenty  in  place  of 
six  miles,  l)etoken  the  dead  level  of  the  stmeimdlDg  pUun. 
Altogether  a  richer  prospect  cannot  be  conoeiTedy  nor  can  there 
be  a  point  of  Wew  more  &yoiirable,  conmumdiDg  an  imobetructed 
range  in  every  direction*  A  hollow  below  the  castle  paiade^ 
called  the  Valley,'*  was  the  scene  of  the  joust  and  tourna- 
ment, where  beauty  oft  has  dealt  the  prize  to  Talorone  achiero- 
ment.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  parade  is  an  antique  squaie 
edifice,  with  central  court  and  extinguisher  turrets,  shooting  up 
the  interior  angles.  It  belonged  originally  to  the  EarU 
of  Stirling,  and  afterwards  to  the  Argyle  familj.  Not  far  from 
it,  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street,  is  a  ruinous  stnicturc  called 
"  Marr's  Work,''  built,  about  1570,  with  stones  from  Cumbua* 
kenneth  Abbey.   Beside  it  stands  a  handsome  Ck>thie  chureh, 
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built  hj  JaoMt  lY^  tlio  ehftncel  of  which  wu  added  by  Gudi- 
nal  BefttoD.  King  James  VL  ms  ciowned  in  the  chntch,  and 
the  eoronation  aennon  was  prached  by  John  Knox.  All  these 
bttildings  aie  near  the  brink  of  the  rocfc,  along  the  face  of 
which  a  tenmoed  walk  is  canied  round  the  castle.  On  the  plain 
below  is  a  dreular  mound,  the  Knott,  known  as  King  Arthur's 
Round  Table,  onoe  the  centre  of  courtly  pastime. 

The  town,  which  consbts  chiefly  of  a  narrow  and  irregular 
street,  descending  from  Marr's  Work  in  a  slanting  direction  to 
the  plain,  is  of  an  antiquity  as  remote  as  the  castle^  fbr  it  was 
known  as  a  royal  burgh  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  It  is  dis* 
tinguiihed  for  the  number  of  hospitals  it  contains  for  the  support 
of  decayed  tradesmen  and  guild-brethren  and  their  children. 
The  population  amounts  to  about  7000.  The  Episcopal  Chapel 
is  w^^hy  of  notice.  Though  not  large,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
tasteful  structure  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  A  handsome  new 
Presbyterian  Church  has  been  erected  near  thechapd.  Carpet- 
ing ai^  tartans  form  the  chief  mann&cture.  Drummond's  Agri- 
coltuial  Museum  is  worthy  of  a  visit.  About  half-armile  abore 
the  old  bridge  of  Stirling,  there  was  a  wooden  bridge,  memor- 
able as  the  scene  of  Wallace's  Tictory,  in  1297,  over  the  English 
under  Warenne  and  Oressingham.  A  little  to  the  east  of  the 
bridge  is  the  Abbey  Cmig,  whence  the  Scottish  host  descended 
to  the  fray,  so  called  from  Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  of  which  the 
ruins  stand  on  the  adjoining  plain. 

2.  Within  less  than  three  miles  of  Stirling,  to  the  south- 
west^ lies  the  field  of  Bannockbum — a  spot  peculiarly  dear  to 
every  Seotti-sh  breast.  The  battlefield  and  ]»ositionof  the  rival 
srruies  easily  understood  ;  and  some  venerable  handicrafts- 
nian  i-*  ^'eaciallv  at  hand  to  narrate  the  tra<litionary  account. 
The  i^round  rises  .viLh  a  very  f^cntlL'  iiiclination  on  either  side 
of  the  narrow  hau<;h  land,  which  >kirts  a  small  streamlet. 
Ou  the  northern  slupe,  quite  near  to  the  villugc  of  Bannock- 
bum,  "  the  Bore  Stone."  where  the  Scottish  standard  spread  its 
folds,  indicates  the  centre  of  the  Scottish  array.  The  front 
extended  to  the  village  of  St.  Ninian's,  and  i  c.>ted,  on  the  liglit, 
on  the  Bannock  bum.  A  little  way  V)ehind,  and  to  the  right, 
is  "  the  Gillie's  Hill,"  the  appearance  on  which  of  the  camp 
sutler*,  opporiuncly  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  reinforcement 
to  the  ranks  of  their  countrymen.  As  the  bottom  of  the  low 
jgrouud  was  a  marsh,  the  encounter  between  the  Bruce  and  Sir 
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HeoTj  de  Boune  is  coDjectured  to  have  occurred  on  the  eleva- 
tion towards  Milton  of  St.  Ninian's.  The  desperate  skirmish, 
at  the  same  time,  between  a  body  of  horse  under  Sir  Robert 
Clifford — ^which  had  nigh  outflanked  the  Scottish  amiv,  and 
effected  their  object  of  throwing  themselves  into  Stirling  O^tle 
— and  of  in£mtry,  under  Randolph  Earl  of  Moray,  took  place 
on  the  low  ground  to  the  north-east  of  St.  Ninian%  the  day 
before  the  main  battle,  Moray  coming  off  victor.  This  great 
conflict,  which  gave  freedom  to  our  country,  and  inspired  the 
most  spirit-stirring  of  our  nati<mal  songs,  was  fought  on  Mon- 
day, 24th  June  1314.  The  command  of  the  centre  of  the  Scot- 
tish host  was  committed  to  the  Earl  of  Moray  ;  of  the  right 
wing  to  Edward  Bruce  ;  and  of  the  left  to  Sir  James  Douglas 
and  Walter  the  Steward  of  Scotland  ;  Bruce  himself,  with 
Angus  of  Isla,  taking  immediate  charge  of  the  reserve,  imme- 
diately behind  the  centre,  and  composed  of  the  men  of  the  I.>lcs, 
Argyle,  Cuntyre,  Carrick,  and  Bute,  with  a  )>ody  of  500  well- 
appointed  cavalry.  The  Enj?lish  van  was  led  by  the  Karls  of 
Gloucester  and  llcrcfonh  ami  eoiiimenccd  the  light,  by  attack- 
in;^  the  Scottish  risrht  winu:.  The  main  body  of  the  English 
ariiiv  ^va.s  comuiaiided  by  Kiii.u  1-dward  in  person,  atteinlcd  by 
the  Karl  of  Pembroke,  Sir  Ingram  Unifraville,  and  Sir  Giles  de 
Argentine.  The  tourist  should  not  omit,  on  ([iiitting  Bannock- 
bum,  to  hie  him  tu  the  south  end  of  the  adj<»iuing  village  of 
Milton  of  St.  Ninian's,  where,  near  the  mill,  and  close  by  u  cot- 
tage on  the  site  of  that  into  which  he  was  carried  —  and  of 
which  one  of  the  identical  ^Mbles  still  subsists  —  is  the  well 
where  James  III.  was  thruwa  fr()ni  his  horse  on  his  flight  frmn 
the  battle  of  Sauchiebum.  The  kincr's  horse,  it  will  be  recol- 
leete«l,  was  startled  by  a  woman  who  was  drawing  water  sud- 
denly raising  herself,  and  the  monarch  was  thrown,  and  being 
carried  into  the  mill,  was  stabbed  by  a  person  who  came 
up.  Mippo-ed  to  he  Stirling:  of  Kier. 

The  celebrated  Roman  cainj>  at  Ardoch,  near  Dunblane  ;  the 
niins  of  the  Cathedral ;  Archbishop  Leii^hton's  Library,  and  some 
other  objects  about  Pnnblane  ;  and  the  field  of  the  battle  of 
Sheriffintiir,  invite  description.  But  we  have  already  lingered  be- 
yond the  Highland  boundary  as  lon«x  as  our  limits  permit,  and 
must  hasten  to  reenuduct  the  reader  t  wards  the  hilly  North. 

One  continuous  but  serpentine  thread  of  successive  valleys 
penetrates  the  mountain  maze,  from  Stirling  to  the  we^itern 
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confines  of  IiiT0ni€«Hilum  This  natnnd  line  of  commnniimtkm 
WM  seleeted  se  one  of  the  great  militarir  vowIb  of  the  enrly  part 
of  the  last  centniy ;  and  now  it  fonns  the  diove  road  for  the 
cattle  of  the  weet  coast  and  ishnds^  and  a  delightful  route  for 
the  touristy  though  still  not  the  best  in  the  world  for  four-in-hand. 

3.  ProceediDg  up  the  wide  vallcj  of  the  Forth,  the  road 
passes  the  house  of  Ciaigforth,  opposite  which  is  seen  the  house 
of  Kier,  (Stiiiingy)  and,  two  miles  from  Stirling,  crosses  the  rirer 
at  the  IMdge  of  Prip.  It  then  runs  for  serotal  miles  through 
what  is  still  celled  the  Moss  of  Kincardine,  though  now  rich  corn- 
fields occupy  the  greater  part  of  this  once  maishj  and  bleak 
traet.  About  eighty  yean  ago,  the  late  Lord  Kaimes  became 
propiietor  of  1500  acres  of  the  moss,  which,  to  his  shrewd  in- 
tellect, appeared  readily  redatmahle  from  its  then  unprofitable 
condition*  At  an  arerage  depth  of  seTen  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  mosi^  a  substratum  of  rich  carse  clay,  with  a  thin  coyer- 
iog  of  TegetaUe  mould,  held  forth  the  prospect  of  a  most  incit- 
ing return  for  the  expense  of  disencumbering  it ;  and  as  his 
Lotdship's  possessions  extended  from  the  Forth  to  the  Teith, 
which  flows  along  the  north  side  of  the  valloy,  a  large  wheel 
was  erected  to  lift  water  from  the  latter  stream  for  the  purpose 
of  fioatuig  the  moss,  by  means  of  drains  cut  in  the  clay,  into 
the  Forth.  Portions  of  the  moss  were  let  to  tenants,  in  lots  of 
eig^t  aci^  on  leas^  of  three  nineteen  years  ;  without  rent  the 
first  nineteen  ;  twelre  shillings  for  each  acre  brought  into  cul- 
ture the  second  nineteen  years  ;  and  so  increasing,  till,  towards 
the  close  of  the  lease,  they  come  to  pay  a  guinea  per  acre. 
About  200  families  are  now  settled  on  thiH  portion  of  the  moss, 
who  lire  in  neat  houses  disposed  in  regular  lanes,  and  equidis- 
tant from  each  other.  On  the  expiry  of  the  whole  leases,  a 
rental  of  between  £4000  and  £6000  a-year  will  be  the  fruit  of 
this  judicious  improvement. 

For  about  four  nulc?>  above  Stirling,  the  valley  continues  of 
considerable  breadth.  It  then  becomes  still  wider.  The  lower 
part,  a  dead  level  of  the  richest  carse  land,  is  lined  on  the  nortli 
by  a  low  and  sloping  risiufj  ground,  cultivate<l  and  wooded  ; 
the  ver<hini  Lills  op]>osiu  ;ire  of  niuderute  size,  but  a  noble 
mouutoiu  screen  rises  behind  the  m  rih* m  side,  and  stretches 
across  the  upi«er  txtreniity  of  the  valU y.  l>cn  Lc  li,  i>cn  More, 
and  Ben  Lomond,  are  the  most  }>roniiucnt  of  the^e  alps. 

Five  miles  and  a  hiill  irom  Stirling,  the  road  passci^  the 
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House  ol'  Blair-Drummond,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Home  Drum- 
inond,  M.P.)  embosomed  in  fine  noods  and  ])IuutatioD8 ;  and 
half  a  mile  farther  on,  at  the  church  of  Kincardine — a  neat 
specimen  of  the  modem  Gothic — the  Ciillander  road,  ascending 
the  low  sloping  side  of  the  Talley  of  the  F  rt  li.  ^i-Iiers  us  into 
a  new  district  of  country,  watered  by  the  Teith.  The  Talley 
of  the  Teith,  betwixt  the  Forth  and  Callander,  is  almost  filled 
up  with  a  spreading  terrace  descending  from  the  summit  of  the 
smoothly  outlined  hills,  in  most  gentle  undulations,  which  are 
highly  cultiyated,  and  variogated  with  clumps,  belts,  and  rows 
of  hardwood,  pine,  and  larch  trees,  presenting  an  extended  sur* 
face,  apparently  not  less  than  a  couple  of  miles  In  width,  of 
fertile  fields  and  nodding  woods,  peculiarly  beautiful.  The 
Teith  glides  smoothly  on  between  low  and  richly  wooded  banks. 

4.  On  the  further  side  of  the  riyer,  eight  miles  from  Stir- 
ling, stand  the  Tillage  and  Castle  of  Doune.  The  castle,  a  mas> 
siye  and  very  imposing  structure,  said  to  have  been  built  about 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Murdoch,  Duke 
of  Albany,  overhangs  the  point  of  a  steep  and  nanow  green 
bank,  washed  on  one  side  by  tbe  Teith,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
gmall  mountain  bum,  and  is  conspicuously  situated  where  a 
very  genUe  hollow  on  the  east,  communicating  with  Dunblane, 
still  further  enlarges  the  far-extended  surface  of  corn-fields  and 
woods  presented  to  the  eye.   At  one  end  of  the  front  a  spacious 
square  tower  rises  to  the  height  of  about  eighty  feet :  another, 
not  quite  so  large,  shoots  up  from  behind  the  opposite  extremity, 
A  strong  back  wall,  about  forty  feet  high,  forms  the  whole  into 
an  ample  quadrangle.   The  principle  room  in  the  building,  be- 
tween the  towen,  is  seventy  feet  long ;  that  in  the  great  tower 
forty-five  feet  by  thirty :  the  kitchen  fire-place  seems  capacious 
enough  to  have  admitted  the  whole  household  to  ensoonoe 
themselves  beneath  the  chimney.  The  exterior  angle  of  the 
main  tower,  bulging  out  into  a  rounded  projection  of  goodly 
proportions,  considerably  heightens  the  appeannoe  of  solidity 
and  strength.  A  ponderous  grated  gate  still  exists  within  a 
heavy  iron-studded  folding-door ;  and,  though  roofless,  the  waUs 
are  entire.   Stately  elm,  plane,  and  ash  trees  surround  this 
venerable  stronghold.  The  tourist  will  view  this  interesting 
structure  with  additional  regard,  since  it  has  been  depicted  in 
the  classic  pages  of  ^' Waverley,**  as  the  place  of  durance 
whither  his  Highland  captors  carried  that  Sn^^h  chevalier. 
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Tha  TiUnge  of  Bonne,  a  UtUe  remoTod  from  the  edge  of  the 
mer,  coiitaiiu  a  considerable  niunber  of  slated  houses.  It  was 
of  old  eelebxated  for  the  maaufiusture  of  Highland  pistols.  A. 
paii  of  the  inhabitaate  now  derive  their  subsistence  from  cotton 
works,  established  where  the  road  crosses  the  river.  In  the 
immediate  yicmitj  is  CSambuswaUaoe,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  and,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  Doune,  Laarick 
Castle  ( Jardine),  on  the  opposite  maigin  of  the  river. 

5.  As  we  advance  towards  Callander,  the  sloping  uplands 
assume  more  of  a  pastoral  character.  Near  it,  pass  Cambus- 
more  (Buchanan),  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  l>ojhood,  and  Gart  House  (Stewart).  This  village 
is  ntoated  at  the  foot  of  the  duun  of  mountains  which,  stretch- 
ing to  the  westward,  form  the  Highland  boundary  ;  and  on  the 
north  side  of  a  flat  plain,  through  which  the  Teith,  meander- 
ing, assumes  a  change  in  the  direction  of  its  course,  which, 
fnm  its  original  east^j  one,  here  deflects  to  the  south,  towards 
the  Forth.  Callander  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  row— on  each 
side  of  the  road— of  neat  white-washed  and  slated  houses  ; 
the  greater  number  of  one  storey.  It  contains  a  suitable  church 
and  school-house,  and  excellent  inn.  An  older  portion  of  the 
village  occupies  the  south  side  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by 
a  substantial  bridge.  Behind  Callander,  to  the  north,  the  face 
of  the  bounding  hills  presets  an  ample,  lofty,  and  perpendicu- 
lar rocky  front,  with  scattered  trees.  Beneath  it  is  spread  the 
spacious  and  highly  cultivated  plain  of  Bochastle.  Several  of 
the  inhabitants  employ  themselves  in  weaving  their  neighbours* 
yam  and  wool  into  towelling,  table-cloths,  tartan,  and  other 
coarse  &brics,  for  home  consumption  and  for  sale.  The  Falls 
of  Brackland,  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  village,  may 
serve  to  occupy  a  leisure  hour.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  short 
fiUls,  shelving  rapids,  and  dark  linns,  formed  by  the  Keltie 
Bum,  in  its  progress  through  a  low  rocky  chasm,  descending 
a  succession  of  horiaontal  ledges  of  rock.  A  few  trees  thrown 
across  used  to  afford  scopQ  for  some  little  trial  of  resolution  in 
adventuring  the  defenceless  passage  :  now,  a  frail  railing  dis- 
pels aU  sense  of  danger.  Rich  com-flelds  and  woods,  with 
several  elegant  villas,  cover  the  flat  surface  of  Bochastle,  the 
plain  through  which,  at  Callander,  the  sinuous  river  holds 
its  course.  Some  curious  winding  banks  near  the  stream  en- 
ix>mpass  considerable  spaces  of  ground,  which  are  laid  out  in 
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terraced  walka  and  tasteful  shrubberies.  On  the  Dun  of  Boch- 
astle  are  the  traces  of  a  fortification,  having  the  remains  of 
three  mounds  and  ditches*  A  straight  artificial  biiok.  on  either 
side  of  the  eminence,  is  conjectured  to  have  l>con  designed  for 
the  practice  of  archcrj.  To  the  westward  the  Teith  is  joined, 
from  the  north,  by  the  river  Lubnaig.  The  loftj  mountain 
rising  between  is  Ben  Ledi,  The  Uiil  of  Qod,^'  upwards  of 
3000  feet  in  height.  In  early  ages,  tradition  reports  that  it 
was  cttstomaxy  for  the  people  to  assemble,  for  three  successive 
days,  on  its  summit,  for  the  worship  of  their  deity  ;  most  pro- 
bably, of  Baal,  or  the  sun.  A  small  lake  on  Ben  Ledi  is  called 
Lochan-an-Corp ;  a  name  conunemoratiTe  of  the  incident  of  a 
whole  funeral  party  from  Glenfinlas,  who  were  crossing  it  when 
frozen  over,  haying  been  drowned  by  the  ice  giTing  way. 

Within  a  recent  period  some  practices  were  obserr^  in  the 
parish  of  Callander — not,  howerer,  confined  to  it — which  seem 
to  be  vestiges  of  Druidical  rites.  On  Bel  or  Baal-tein,  the  first 
day  of  May,  it  was  customary  for  the  boys  to  meet,  and  cut  a 
circular  trench  in  some  verdant  spot,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
fire  was  lighted.  A  sort  of  custard  of  eggs  and  nulk  was  dressed, 
and  an  oatmeal  cake  was  prepared.  When  the  former  had  been 
discussed,  the  cake  was  divided  into  pieces  corresponding  with 
the  number  present,  and,  one  bit  bc^g  blackened,  the  whole 
were  put  into  a  cap,  and  each  individual  drew  one.  He  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  upon  the  black  piece  was  the  victim 
to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal,  to  propitiate  his  genial  infiuenoe  for  a 
productive  season.  On  All  Saints*  eve,  numerous  bonfires  were 
lighted,  and  the  ashes  of  each  collected  in  a  circular  heap,  in 
which  a  stone  was  put  near  the  edge  for  every  person  of  the 
hamlet,  and  the  individual  whose  stone  hap|>cned  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  following  moming  was  regarded  as  /try;  t«  one 
whose  days  were  numbered,  and  not  to  be  expected  to  survive 
twelve  months. 

6.  Continuing  our  course  northward,  about  a  mile  beyond 
Callander,  the  road  passes  through  a  village,  consisting  of  a  few 
scattered,  thatched,  and  tiled  huts,  called  Kilmahog;  and, 
shortly  after,  enters  the  Pass  of  Leni.  The  river— a  tributary 
of  the  Teith,  as  already  observed^— is  lined  with  eminences,  at 
first  low  and  bare^  but  gradually  increasing  in  height,  and  soon 
becoming  covered  with  a  dense  oak  coppice ;  and  the  stream  is 
found  making  a  large  circular  sweep  along  the  foot  of  Ben 
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Ledi*f  crescent  sides,  wliieh,  above  a  heathy  slope,  nfirear  two 
sueeessiTe  lofty  and  perpendijoular  rocky  precipioes,  each  sur- 
monnted  Ly  a  high  pale-green  accliTity.  This  pass  leads  to 
the  extremity  of  Loch  Lubnaig, The  Crooked  Lake  a  nar* 
row  sheet  of  water,  about  five  miles  in  length,  of  which  the 
•  oTitral  part  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  wlih.  either  extremity. 
The  hills  on  both  sides  are  steep  and  lofty,  and  press  closely 
on  the  water.  Those  on  the  west  and  south  are  particularly 
bold,  almost  wholly  hare  rock,  and  all  but  perpendicular,  and 
their  broad  shadows  give  an  air  of  peculiar  gloom  to  this  lake. 
A  portion  of  the  eastern  side,  at  the  northern  extremity,  is 
wooded  with  oak,  birch,  ash,  and  beech  ;  the  rest  of  the  moun- 
tains are  bleek  and  baie,  with  the  exception  of  stunted  alders, 
fringing  the  water-courses  on  the  lower  slopes,  and  some  scat- 
tesed  trees  around  Ardhullary.  This  is  a  farm-house,  about 
the  middle  of  the  east  side  ;  classical  as  the  retreat  in  which 
the  celebrated  travel ler,  Bruce,  secluded  himself  when  compos- 
ing his  work  on  Abyssinia.  A>H  >ut  a  mile  from  the  north  end 
of  Loch  Lubnaig  is  a  small  village,  called  Immirrioch,  and  to 
the  country  people  known  by  the  byname  of  Nineveh,  consist- 
ing of  about  thirty  houses ;  most  of  them  one-storeyed  and  elated. 

The  district  of  country  Iving  hetween  the  end  of  Loch  Lub- 
naig and  Locheamhead  is  called  Strathire,  and  is  joined,  about 
half-way,  by  another  valley  from  the  west^  called  Balquhidder. 
Balqiihidder  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  waters  of  Loeh  Voil  and 
Loch  Duine.  It  was  at  this  upper  end  of  Loch  Voil  that  the 
noted  Rob  Roy,  for  the  most  part,  liTcd  in  the  latter  days  of 
his  life ;  and  he  is  buried  in  the  Kirkton  of  Balquhidder,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
public  roed.  The  arms  on  his  tombstone — a  fir  tree,  crossed  by 
a  sword,  supporting  a  erowur— denote  the  relationship  claimed 
by  the  Gregarach  with  the  royal  line  of  Stuart.  Our  readero 
will  recollect  the  circumstance,  in  the  novel  of  Rob  Roy,**  of 
Bob*s  escape  in  crossing  the  river.  Such  an  incident  as  is  there 
narrated  did  occur  in  the  braes  of  Balquhidder.  A  party, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  having  succeeded  in  laying 
hold  of  him,  he  was  buckled  behind  Grahame  of  Qartnaliiorach, 
who,  unable  to  withstand  the  captiye*s  remonstrances,  slipped 
the  belt  when  they  had  reached  a  spot  where  the  fragments  of 
rocks  strewing  the  hill  frioe  preduded  the  possibility  of  pursuit 
with  horses. 
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7.  Locheaxah^,  where  there  is  a  comfortable  inn,  is  three 
miles  from  the  opening  of  Balt^uhidder.  The  lake  is  about 
seven  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  across  where  broadest,  and  is 
environed  by  moderate  sized  hills,  of  a  soft  and  ^ttish  outline, 
which  possess  much  sweetness  of  character,  notwithstanding 
that  their  height  is  considerable. 

Qlenogle,  next  in  succession  on  the  course  of  the  northern 
road,  is  for  the  first  few  miles  very  narrow,  and  the  mountains 
strikingly  grand ;  rising,  on  one  hand,  in  a  steep  accliyity,  sur- 
mounted by  perpendicular  precipices  ;  on  the  other,  in  a  suc- 
cession of  terraces  in  short  perpendicular  &Ils  and  abrupt  slopes. 
The  rest  of  the  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Dochart  is  a  dreary 
waste. 

The  bottom  of  Qlen  Dochart  is  chiefly  flat  meadow-ground 
as  far  as  Luib  Inn  (ten  and  a-half  nules  from  Locheaxniiead), 
when  it  is  found  occupied  by  irregular  eminences,  springing  up 
from  eithw  side.  These  are  succeeded  by  two  small  lidces, 
Loch-an-Our  and  Loch  Dochart ;  beyond  which  StrathfiUan 
presents  a  narrow  tract  of  meadow-ground.  The  hills  rise  in 
various  inclinations,  but  are  continuous,  and  they  shoot  up  into 
distinct  summits.  Ben  More,  whose  conical  summit  is  pre- 
eminent on  the  south  side,  rises  in  one  continued  acclivity  from 
the  side  of  Loch-an-Our.  The  glen  is  open,  with  a  few  trees  at 
wide  intervals  scattered  over  its  surface*  The  junction  of  the 
road  from  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond  with  the  main  line,  is  at 
Orinlarich,  a  public-house  between  three  and  four  miles  from 
Tyndrum. 

Occasionally  conveyances  run  from  Stirling  to  Tyndrum,  in 
connection  with  the  Oban  and  Fort- William  coaches. 

GALLAITDEE  TO  LOOM  CATRIKE. 

6.  The  scenery  of  the  chain  of  lakes  immediately  to  the 
weet  of  Callander,  through  which  the  main  hranch  of  the  Teith 
successively  holds  ite  course,  has  acquired  a  degree  of  celebrity 
almost  unparalleled,  the  genius  of  a  Scott  having  invested  it 
with  all  the  channs  of  perhaps  the  most  generally  engaging 
and  popular,  as  they  are  among  the  earliest  aadfrei^t^  of  hie 
creations.  And  the  treasures  of  his  fimcy  could  not  be  more 
fittingly  enshrined^  for  the  hand  of  Nature  has  too, 
lavished  some  of  ite  most  exquisitely  beautifbl  realities.  Suck 
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combined  influences  hare  conspixed  to  raider  the  Trosachfl  and 
Loch  Oatrine  of  poculiarly  ^Tourite  resort.  And  thej  do  well 
sustain  their  high  reputation.  The  picturetique  solicits  our 
admiration  with  heightened  interest,  associated  as  each  spot  is 
with  romantic  and  poetic  story.  Foremost  perhaps  is  the  im- 
pulse to  cast  anxious  and  inquiring  glance  around,  to  deter- 
mine a  local  habitation  for  each  varying  image  and  incid^t  of 
the  poem  cherished  in  fond  remembrance.  The  sight  of  Loch 
Gatrine  may  suggest  the  stately  galleys  of  Roderick  Dhu — 

"  Stechog  ftiU  opon  Ute  londy  iale i*' 

the  mountain  echoes  answering  the  loud  strains  of  Clan  Alpine's 
pitoochy  or  the  rocks  resounjUng  to  the  pndses  of  its  chief, 
chanted  bj  the  Toices  of  a  hundred  clansmen :  fiur  BUen  and 
her  skiff— the  Douglas,  "  Stalwart  remnant  of  the  bleeding 
heart** — ^Pits  James  and  his  gallant  grey,  flit  across  the  mental 
vision* 

In  undertaking  the  duties  of  a  guide,  it  shall  be  our  endea- 
TOUT  at  once  io  delineate  the  character  of  this  much-&med 
district,  and  to  direct  the  traTcUer  to  the  position  of  the  more 
prominent  localities  of    The  Lady  of  the  Lake.'' 

9.  The  mountain  xange,  which  foims  the  outskirts  of  1^ 
llighlands,  runs  for  sereial  miles  due  west  from  GkUender,  and 
thai  deflects  to  the  south,  towards  Ben  Lomond.  Lochs  Achray 
nod  Yenachar,  into  which  the  waters  of  Loch  Oatrine  discharge 
thsnselTes,  lie  on  the  outside  of  the  Highland  boundary; 
while  the  latter  is  encompassed  by  mountains,  through  which  a 
eommunieatioQ  has  been  foxmed  between  Lochs  Oatrine  and 
Achray  by  some  great  conyulsion  of  nature,  sweeping  away  the 
connecting  link  between  Ben  A*an  and  Ben  Yenue.  These 
mountainsi,  that, 

 "  like  giant  slaad. 

To  CBciiaitlod  lui^' 

present  on  each  side  lofty  and  inaccessible  precipices  :  and  the 
intermediate  pass,  known  as  the  Trosachs,  or,  "  bristled  terri- 
tory," in  (ja<.'lic  etymology,  is  occupied  by  intricate  groups  of 
rockv  and  wooded  eminences  :  on  the  south  sides  of  Lochs 
Venachar  and  Achray  rise  sloping  heathery  hills,  the  bases  of 
which  are  fringed  with  wood  and  oak  coppice.  Ben  Lcdi,  the 
hill  of  God,  towers  on  the  north.  The  range  v.  Inch  connects  it 
with  lUm  A'au  awiilU  out  une<iually  ;  at  time:^  scudrng  down 
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ragged  heights  clad  with  dense  foliage,  which  oyerhang  the 
edge  of  the  water  in  steep  acclinties,  and  enclose  between  them 
plots  of  open  uneven  ground.  Loch  Yenachar  is  four  miles 
long,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  across  at  the  broadest  part ; 
Loch  Achraj  a  mile  and  a-half  long,  and  its  greatest  width 
one  mile.  Both  of  them  narrow  towards  the  east  end.  From 
Callander  to  Goilantogleford,  at  the  lower  point  of  Loch  Vena- 
char,  where  Roderick  Dhu  was  OTercome  by  Fits  James,  is 
about  two  and  a-half  miles ;  the  space  between  that  lake  and 
Loch  Achray,  by  the  road,  about  two  miles,  and  from  the  wes- 
tern extremity  of  the  latter  to  Loch  Catnne,  one  mile  or  more ; 
making  the  whole  distance  from  nine  to  ten  miles.  Lanrick 
Mead,  the  mustering-place  of  clan  Alpin,  lies  on  the  north  side 
of  Loch  Venachar,  where  the  road  diverges  from  the  lake :  a 
little  way  on,  on  the  face  of  the  hill  towards  the  left,  is  the 
farm  of  Duncraggan.  The  Brig  of  Turk  crosses  the  water,  which, 
descending  from  Glenfinlas,  joins  the  Teith  between  Lochs 
Venachar  and  Achray ;  and  advancing  a  mile  and  a-half  beyond 
it,  we  reach  the  commodious  new  inn  of  Ardchinchrochdhan, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  side  of  Loch  Achray,  and  itself  an 
imposing  semi-castellated  structure,  differing  widely  from  its 
equally  attractive  predecessor,  which,  with  its  rustic  work  and 
creepers,  transported  the  fancy  to  southern  climes. 

10.  Loch  Catrine  is  of  a  serpentine  form,  encirded  by  lofly 
mountains,  and  is  ten  miles  in  length,  attaining  in  some  places 
a  breadth  of  two  miles.  From  the  varying  surface  of  its  gird- 
ling frame  of  lulls,  and  its  own  inflections^  it  presents  consider- 
able diversity  of  aspect  from  different  points  of  view.  The 
narrow  river  which  conducts  its  waters  to  Loch  Achray  keeps 
the  southern  side  of  the  Intermediate  isthmus,  sweeping  by  the 
foot  of  the  precipices  of  Ben  Venue.  Between  the  river  and 
Ben  A*an,  occur,  as  already  observed,  various  short  rocky 
ridges,  rising  into  summits  of  different  characters ;  some  more 
or  less  8piry;  others  presenting  elongated  outlines.  This 
labyrinth  is  tangled  oV  with  a  forest  of  oak  co]>pice,  birch,  and 
brushwood ;  which  likewise  climb  high  up  the  face  of  the  long 
and  almost  vertical  side  of  Ben  A*aii.  Ben  Venue  not  many 
years  ago  could  also  boast  a  myriad  of  noble  trees,  which  the 
extreme  irregularity  of  its  shattered  rocky  sides  threw  into  the 
most  varied  and  effective  groups.  The  lover  of  the  picturcBque 
has  to  lament  the  removal  of  those  graceful  appendages  ;  still 
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ito  noble  fonn,  iti  grey  perpendienkr  dift  and  gnoi  aeeliTi- 
ties,  rifling  tier  upon  tier,  high  in  tar,  and  partially  lereened  b j 
a  huge  portion  of  iteelf,  detached  from  the  parent  hill  by  a  deep 
defile,  and  presenting  to  the  lake  a  maes  of  shiTored  fragments 
of  rock,  the  memorials  of  some  great  convulsion,  in  connection 
with  this  rugged  foreground,  which  again  is  flanked  by  sheeted 
masses  of  brilliant  emerald,  possess  altogether  a  singularly  ar- 
resting majesty  and  grace ;  while  at  the  base  lie  the  terminal 
eminences  of  the  Trosachs,  shrouded  in  foliage,  and  deeply  in- 
tersectioa^  the  confined  and  sheltered  waters  of  the  lake.  But 
we  must  draw  from  a  higher  source  to  do  justice  to  such  a 
Boene : 


The  western  waves  of  ebbing  di^ 
BoU'd  o'er  the  glen  tbeir  kvel  waj; 
Sadi  purple  peak,  eae)i  IHtity  spire. 
Was  bathed  in  flfxxl.s  of  living'  tirc; 
But  not  a  aetting  beam  coiUd  glow 
Withia  llie  dark  rairinea  below, — 
Where  twined  the  path,  in  shadow  WA, 
Bound  many  a  rocky  pyrumid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  deD 
Its  thuuder-spliiiterM  pinnacle; 
Round  niaiiv  an  insiilutod  mass, 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass. 
Huge    Uie  towen  which  buildera  rain 
PkeauuipliMiiifl  pOcd  on  Shfmur'i  plais. 
Their  rocky  siinmiit<*.  split  and  rent, 
Formed  turret,  dome,  or  battlement* 
Or  seem'd  fenlaatically  act 
With  cupola  nr  minaret. 
Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  dcck'd. 
Or  moique  of  eastern  architect. 
Nor  were  these  earth-born  rastlcH  bare^ 
Var  lack'd  they  many  a  baimrr  unr; 
For,  from  their  shner'd  brows  (]isplay*dt 
Iter  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade, 
AD  twinkling  with  U0  dew-drop  sheen, 
Tiw  liriar-ro9c  fell  in  strcamtTH  .rrcfti, 
And  creeping  thrube  of  thouaand  dyca 
Wared  in  the  weat  wind*!  rammer  tight. 
Boon  nature  •cattfr'd  free  and  wild 
Each  plant  or  rtowr r.  the  mountiun'a  child: 
Here  eglantine  embalm'd  the  air, 
Uawthom  and  hazel  mingled  there; 
The  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower 
Found  in  each  cleft  a  narrow  bower; 
Foxglove  and  niriitihadr  side  by  side, 
Emueoia  of  pomahmeot  and  pnde, 
Onmp'd  til'  ir  dark  liuc*>  u  ith  every  itain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain ; 
With  hoa^ha  that  qnakd  at  ev'ry  tafWtti. 
Grey  hirrh  and  anpen  wept  beneath; 
Aiult  the  ash  and  wamor  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  nllcd  rock ; 
And  hi'^'her  yet  the  jiine  tree  hun|? 
Uii  sluutcr'd  trunk,  and  frequent  floBg; 
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^Mierc  lefm'd  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high, 
His  Imugbs  uthwurt  the  narrow'd  skv , 
Highest  of  all,  where  w  hite  peaks  );laure<l, 
\Miere  Khst'ning  streamers  waved  and  danced. 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  vit-w 
The  summer  heaven's  deUeious  blue. 
So  wond'rous  wild  the  wlidle  might  leem 
The  sceuery  ol  a  fairy  dreuiu." 

The  rocks  of  the  Trosachs,  as  already  stated,  extend  in  .suc- 
cessive promontories  into  the  lake,  and  occasion  so  many  nar- 
row inlets.  A  terminal  portion  of  one  of  these  hcadlaiub, 
iletached  from  the  adjacent  shore,  and  covered  with  wood,  will 
be  recognised  as  "  the  Isle  "  of  the  poem.  In  the  defile  of  Ii^(d- 
ft)\-Diiine^  where  Fitz-James'  steed  fell  exhausted,  we  are  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  gorge.    Then  appears  a  narrow  inlet,  anil 


a  moment  after  Loch  Catrlne  itself,  in  the  full  blaze  of  "^living 
light,"  hursts  upon  our  view,  its  sides  descending  in  circling 
wooded  slopes  ;  the  Alps  of  Airoquhar  towering  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  variety  of  scene  is  great  and  striking,  alike  from  spa- 
ciousness of  expanse  and  intricacy  of  detail  :  impending  woodetl 
rocks,  shaded  bowers,  secluded  inlets,  an  ample  lake,  and  ex- 
tensive mountain  ranges.  The  form  of  Ben  Venue  is  certainly 
remarkably  noble  :  faced  with  abrupt  but  verdant  acclivities 
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•nd  grey  toekj  spaces,  and  Bending  down  long  ramifications  to 
tlie  Uk^  it  enters  into  meet  of  the  fine  landscapes  to  wbioh  the 
wooded  eminences  of  the  Trosachs^  and  shores  of  Loch  Oatrine 
Ibrm  each  splendid  foregrounds.  Ben  A*an  is  not  so  promi- 
Mi^  bat  its  lower  aodivities  shrouded  with  wood  are  exceed- 
ingly rich,  while  abore  them  it  uprears  a  naked  pyramidal 
saoimity  which  forms  a  remarkable  object  from  yarious  points* 

CouMian-Uxiskin,  the  Ben  of  the  Qhost^'*  will  attract  a 
share  of  the  traTcUer's  notice.  It  is  marked  by  a  deep  yertical 
gash  in  the  fiice  of  one  of  the  eztansiye  ramifications  of  Ben 
Yenue,  oyerhanging  the  lake :  an  abrupt  rodiy  mass  rising  fnm 
the  edge  of  the  water,  above  alluded  to,  is  fladced  on  either  side 
bj  a  ravine^  which  stretches  up  the  hill,  the  intenrening  accli- 
vily  being  strewn  with  immense  frsgments  of  stono»  Here 
Douglas  concealed  his  daughter,  wboi  he  remoTed  her  from 
Roderick  ]>hu*s  island.  Aboye  the  top  of  the  eastern  hollow  ii 
Bealachnambo ;  the  pass  by  which,  in  days  of  bbMk-mail  and 
reiyers,  cattle  were  driyen  across  tiie  shoulder  of  the  hill. 

The  island  was  always  the  resort  of  the  women  and  children 
on  cccasicn  of  hostile  incursicns.  One  of  a  party  of  Oromwell*s 
scldisn  is  related  to  have  swam  out  for  the  purpose  of  unmoor* 
ing  %  boati  that  his  comrades  might  reyenge  on  the  defcncsless 
occupants  of  the  isle  the  death  of  one  of  their  number  who  had 
been  shot  in  the  Troeachs.  As  he  neared  the  island,  his  fellow 
soldieia  looking  on,  one  of  the  women  seyeted  his  head  from  his 
body,  a  spectacle  which  induced  the  hostile  parfy  to  make  the 
best  of  tlMir  way  out  of  the  Intricate  defiles  they  had  yentured 
into. 

We  would  recommend  the  tourist  not  to  content  himself 
with  whit  is  to  be  seen  of  the  Trosachs  from  the  road,  but  to 
aplove  their  untrodden  maies,  and  espedaUy  to  follow  the  old 
uickf  which  will  be  obeenred  on  the  right,  on  quitting  Loch 
Aehray,  and  which  will  conduct  him  to  the  foot  of  the  wooded 
predpftoss  of  Ben  A*an.  After  being  ferried  oyer  to  OouMun- 
Uriskin,  he  siiould  return  by  the  south  side  of  the  riyer, 

Thm  is  now  a  small  steamer  on  Loch  Oatrine,  and  a  keen 
competition  in  coaching  is  kept  up  to  and  from  Stirling  and  the 
Brid^  of  Allan» 

11.  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  fta  the  benefit  of  pedestrians 
who  mean  to  extend  their  rambles  frrther  north,  tiiat  i^  instead 
of  lutraeing  their  steps  to  the  Pass  of  Leni,  they  follow  on  the 
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Mft  bank  the  course  of  the  stMm  whidi  Is  crossed  hj  the  Brig 
of  Turk,  they  will  vety  soon  find  themselTes  among  the  secluded 
hamlets  of  Strathgartnej.  From  hence  they  may  proceed  to 
Locheamhead,  by  either  of  three  glens  which  will  be  found  to 
descend  into  the  strath.  Glenfinlas,  the  most  westerly,  con- 
duets  to  the  side  of  Loch  Toil ;  Glen  Main,  the  central  one,  to 
the  Kirkton  of  Balquhidder,  at  the  lower  end  of  that  lake ;  and 
Glen  Otohaigy  by  the  west  end  of  Loch  Lubnaig,  into  Stn^hire. 
This  last  is  the  shortest,  but  it  will  take  about  six  hours*  walk- 
ing to  reach  Locheamhead  from  Ardchinchrochdhan.  The  pass 
between  Glen  Cashaig  and  Strathire  rises  to  a  considerable  eie- 
▼ation,  and  an  alpine  view  is  obtained  from  the  top^  of  surpass- 
ing magnificence,  comprehending  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  Scotland — ^Ben  Voirlich,  Ben  More,  and  Ben  Lawers,  with 
their  contiguous  ranges.  The  descent  into  Strathire  is  Tcary 
steep,  and  it  is  necessary  at  the  commencement  to  keep  well  to 
the  left  hand,  along  the  free  of  the  hill. 

12.  If  the  traTcUer's  route  be  towards  Loch  Lomond,  a  saU 
of  eight  miles  will  bring  him  near  the  west  end  of  Loch  Oalrine. 
The  little  steamer  plies  in  connexion  with  the  Loch  Lomond 
boat.  There  Is  a  clean  bothy  at  the  west  end  of  Lodi  Oatrine^ 
where  refreshments  can  be  had,  and  on  reaching  Loch  Lomond 
a  smart  new  inn  will  be  found  at  the  water  side.  It  u 
rather  odd,  in  the  near  Ticinity  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and 
in  a  locality  teeming  with  tourists,  to  find  roads  of  so  Tery  In- 
ferior a  description  as  connect  Loch  Catrine,  Loch  Lomond,  and 
the  contiguous  Lochs  Ard,  ChoD,  and  Monteith;  and  indeed 
parts  of  the  road  to  the  Trosaehs,  are  yery  unsuitable  to  the  lo- 
comotion to  which  it  is  now-a-days  subsenrient.  The  district 
road  trustees  might  beneficially  bestir  themselyes,  and  make 
some  little  exertion  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  age. 
The  intermediate  distance  of  five  miles  thence  to  Inrennaid 
(where  the  Loch  Lomond  steam-boat  touches),  through  an  up- 
land valley  boimded  by  bare  hills,  must  be  traversed  on  foot  or 
with  the  uid  of  a  country  pony.  Ponies  and  cars  are  accord- 
ingly kept  for  that  purpose  at  the  boat-house.  In  one  of  the 
smoky  huts  on  the  way  may  be  seen  a  long  duck-gun,  once  the 
property  of  the  renowned  local  hero  Rob  Roy.  Towards  the 
east  end  is  a  small  tani  called  Arclet,  and  within  a  mile  of  Loch 
Lomoiul,  on  an  esplana  le  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  north 
side,  stand  the  ruinh  ot  In^ersuaid  fort,  a  military  post  indica- 
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tira  of  ifaie  onoe  Imbiikiit  liabits  of  tho  MacGfr^gon^  Mid  otbor 

Ltochs  Chon,  Ard,  aiid  MoUeith. 

13.  Wo  iball  fuppooe  our  tourist  iMfoiu  of  pojing  »  Tint 
10  the  beoQtifal  but  less  known  sosnotj  of  Loch  ChMi,  Loch 
AidyiodliodiMoiitdthyOnthoooiuioof  the  Forth.  Abnach 
of  tiie  nigged  jttth  to  IbiToniiaid  fort  strikes  oiT  about  %  mile 
from  Lodi  Cktriney  ead  at  the  eastem  extremity  of  Lodi  Arclet. 
At  a  distanoe  of  ralher  less  than  three  milee  wo  reach  Loch 
GhflOy  and  its  little  islet^  a  seduded  sheet  of  water  about  one 
and  a  hilf  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  and  of  a 
ehanctsr  which  impresses  a  sense  of  subdued  repose  upon  the 
mind.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  lofty  and  green  moun- 
tain, rising  in  a  steep  aodiyilyy  and  its  opposite  shore  is  fringed 
with  coppice;  Two  miles  further  on,  the  intennediate  space 
being  occupied  with  corn-fields  fringed  with  haid  and  coppice, 
Upper  Loch  Aid  comes  into  view ;  and  a  romantic  wateifidl  is 
not  frr  off.  It  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  peihqw  one  broad, 
oomMaded  bj  low  rod^y  and  wooded  hills,  their  low  shores 
patched  with  arable  ground,  and  about  midway  is  a  comfort- 
IsM^ooking  inn.  The  road  courses  along  the  maigin  of  the 
lake  under  a  ledge  of  peipendieular  rode,  at  the  west  end  of 
whidi  is  an  echo  of  oonsidecable  power.  Seduded,  sweety  and 
peaoeCiBl  in  character,  thb  lake  is  stiU  deficient  in  interest  till 
the  lower  end  is  reached.  Then  the  view  westward  is  splendid. 
The  lake,  somewhat  narrowed,  is  here  lined  by  wooded  ledges  of 
rock,  with  short  wooded  promontories,  and  the  whole  sheet  of 
watsr  immediatdy  sunouoded  by  a  series  of  wooded  eminences, 
surmounted  by  higher  heights  behind ;  on  a  rocky  idet»  moul- 
der the  ruins  of  a  stronghold  of  Murdoch,  Buke  of  Albany.  At 
the  tether  end  of  the  lake  rises  Ben  Lomond  in  great  majesty, 
its  gmoefnl  peak  towering  high  in  air,  and  between  it  and  the 
loch,  in  like  manner,  lies  an  inner  and  lower  frame,  giTing  at 
coco  breaidth  and  height  to  the  imposing  mountain  screen.  The 
ftatuies  of  Highland  hmdsoape  begin  to  be  sensibly  softened 
down,  and  this  changeof  character  is  hdghtened  as  we  progress 
onwards.  Fertile  fidds  and  Terdant  meadows,  crowned  by  som- 
bre woods,  foim  prominent  foatures  in  the  Uundscape  intenne- 
diate between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Loch,  the  space  traTsrsed 
by  the  road  being  almit  a  mile,  though  the  oonneoting  stream 
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iB  only  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  in  length.  A  footpath 
strike  off  towards  Ben  Lomond,  by  which  the  tourist  could 
Gra§  the  hill,  and  reach  Rowerdennan,  on  the  banks  of  Loch 
Lomond ;  or  he  has  the  choice  of  the  road  from  Aberfoil  Iniiy 
by  Gartmore  and  Drymen,  to  Dumbarton,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
two  miles.  Lower  Loch  Ard,  which  is  about  a  mile  long,  and 
correspondingly  narrower  than  the  upper  one,  has  its  southern 
bank  formed  by  a  range  of  low  and  ht^  but  steep  hills,  that  on 
the  north  by  a  wooded  ledge  of  rock  closely  hemming  in  the 
water  and  the  road«  From  the  lower  extremity  is  presented  a 
most  perfect  picture.  The  small  lake,  with  its  steep  banks 
lined  with  reeds  and  water-lilies,  is  displayed  in  front,  divided 
by  a  projection  of  meadow  ground,  into  two  compartmenti. 
Beyond  rise  the  wooded  eminences  separating  Lower  and  Upper 
Loch  Ard,  forming  an  ample  and  rich  middle  distance,  while 
behind  all  rises  Ben  Lomond  pre-eminent^  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  scene. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  loch  are  some  pyroligneous  works, 
for  which  the  abundant  coppices  about  furnish  supplies. 

14.  At  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil  is  the  junction  of  theDouch- 
ray  and  Forth,  here  called  Avondhu,  or  the  black  river.  Im- 
pending and  wooded  mountains  throw  a  shade  over  the  Tale, 
whidi  is  about  a  mile  in  width.  Under  the  rocky  precipice  on 
the  north,  and  the  rocky  ledges  lining  Loch  Ard,  lies  the  Pass 
of  Aberfoil,  noted  in  times  gone  by  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
a  party  of  Crom well's  troops  by  Graham  of  Douchray  and  his 
Highlanders,  and  still  more  so,  in  our  day,  by  the  writings  of 
the  author  of    Rob  Roy." 

The  tourist  will  find  a  comfortable  inn  at  the  Kiricton,  amile 
or  more  below  the  Clachan  and  Loch  Aid,  without  any  appre- 
hension of  meeting  a  sinuUur  repulse  to  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie^s. 
The  path  aeross  the  hill  to  the  Trosacfas  is  fire  miles  and  a^half 
long.  But  to  reach  Callander,  the  ordinaiy  plan  is  to  enter 
the  Port  of  Monteith.**  Below  Aberfoil  the  valley  widens 
very  much,  attaining  a  breadth  of  even  eight  or  ten  mUee.  The 
river  is  skirted  by  a  broad  tract  of  level  land,  succeeded  on  eaeh 
side  by  a  wide  undulating  terraoe  pretty  genetally  brought  into 
enltivatioo.  Interrupted  independent  hiDa  border  the  vale  on 
the  north,  while  on  the  south  the  long,  almost  horizontal  line 
of  the  Fintray  hills,  surmounted  by  the  lumpish  Oampsie  hilla, 
procfaum  that  the  Highlanda  are  now  fiUrly  left  behind.  Three 
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miles  below  Aberfbil,  on  the  right,  lies  extended,  in  all  iu 
smiling  con^tss,  the  l4ike  of  Monteith,  of  a  eiieolar  fonn,  six 
miles  in  eimmferaioe,  and  adorned  with  aged  trees.  On  the 
htfgesl  of  its  two  islands  are  the  roiiis  of  the  pnorj  of  Inchm»> 
hame^  founded  hj  Edgar,  King  of  Scotland,  where  the  unlbirtu* 
Mite  Queen  Maiy  passed  her  infancy.  The  smaller  one  contains 
the  remains  of  the  castle  of  the  Cbahams,  earls  of  Monteith, 
Th«  lake  is  eneompaesed  on  the  north  and  west  by  lerel,  culti- 
vated, and  meadow  groundy  dotted  with  aged  oak  and  other 
traes^  and  rising  into  almost  imperoeptihle  slopes.  On  the  south 
the  lisnig  slopes  ato  ciad  with  fir,  and  a  long  point  of  low  land^ 
bearing  a  row  of  pines,  and  pvojeeting  from  the  shone,  with  the 
wooded  island  of  Inchmahome^  ahnost  intersects  the  lake. 

Cbrtmore  House  (  Graham)  and  Redneck  House,  the  seat 

of  Oeoeial  Graham  Stirling^  eastward  of  the  lake;,  will  attract 
attention ;  and  about  seren  miles  after  turning  our  backs  on  its 
waters^  at  the  Port  of  Honteith,  which  is  four  miles  from  the 
tan  of  Aberfoily  we  onoe  more  enter  Oallander ;  or  proceeding 
bj  the  vallej  of  the  Forth  to  Stirling,  the  distanoe  is  fiftew 
mike. 


BOUTB  PIB8T.— BRAKCH  B. 

»0M  fOBT-WIIJiIAM  TO  ABISAIO  AND  MOinAET. 

IV.rt-WiUittn  to  Glcnfliin  n  Su  V.wru  Ciniii'mn  of  lifxliicl  i  Ronfe  by  Mam-Clarh- 
Anl,  1.— Prince  CUarks'  Mouiuiuui ;  trictum  of  the  Prince's  Staudanij  Locli 
Shiel.  3.— Kuloch  Avlort:  Biirmdulc;  Ijand in Place  of  tlw  PMCBdor,  8.'Ari« 
miigi  fan  to  Sk^'i.— CMUfl  Tihiii»  Lodi  Maidart»  6. 


Fi>rt-WillUm  to  Ghntlimfff   18 

KJnIoch  Aylort   ••••  1^ 

Ari»aig    12 

40 

1.  Tux  Loch-na-Gaul  road,  as  it  is  called^diTerges  from  the  Inver- 
ness and  Fort-William  road  about  two  miles  from  the  latter 
placc^  immediately  to  the  east  of  InToriochy  Castle,  and  it  now 
crosses  the  river  Lochy  by  a  handsome  suspension  bridge,  wh^oe 
it  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  to  the  canal,  and  the  commodious 
mm  inn  at  Bannavie,  hard  by.  At  the  Tillage  of  Corpach, 
about  a  mile  begrood^  is  an  obeUsk,  the  inscription  on  which,  to 
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the  memorj  of  Colonel  John  Cameron  of  Fasnfeni,  who  fell  at 
Waterloo,  will  be  found  in  the  main  route.  The  mountain 
group,  of  which  the  huge  hulk  of  Ben  Nevis  fonns  the  most 
prominent  memher,  shews  to  great  advantage  fiN»m  this  side  of 
the  Talle]r. 

The  road  along  Loch  Bil  side,  and  as  far  as  Qlenfinnan,  is 
an  agreeahle  level,  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills.  Winding 
onwards,  we  pass  rather  more  than  half  wayup  Loch  Eil,  Faasi- 
fen,  the  house  of  Sir  Duncan  Oameron,  Bart.,  surrounded  bj 
formal  clumps  of  fir  and  krch.*  This  gentleman's  ancestor, 
the  celebrated  Sir  Bwen  Cameron,  distinguished  himself  as 
Cromwell's  most  undaunted  and  uncompromising  opponent  in 
the  Highlands :  his  sturdy  spirit  induced  the  usurper  to  con- 
struct a  fort  at  Inverlochy,  which,  in  King  Willifun's  reign, 
being  altered  and  enlarged,  received  the  name  of  Fort-WUliiun. 
Sir  Bwen,  then  a  young  man,  signalised  himself  by  a  gallant 
and  successful  attack  on  a  large  detachment  of  the  ganisoii 
(quadruple  his  own  force),  who  had  landed  on  the  east  side  of 
lioch  Bil,  to  lay  waste  the  lands  of  his  dan,  and  provide  them- 
selves with  timber  from  the  extensive  forests  which  bordered 
the  water.  Lochiel's  handful  of  men  lay  in  ambuscade^  till  the 
soldiers  coming  ashore  had  got  entangled  in  the  wood,  when,  by 
a  furious  and  sudden  onset,  they,  following  their  advemiiei 
even  chin  deep,  drove  them  to  their  boats  with  the  loss  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  of  their  fellows.  Sir  Bwen  encountered 
a  very  powerful  Bnglish  officer,  an  overmatch  for  him  in  strength, 
who,  losing  his  sword,  grappled  with  the  chie^  and  got  him 
under:  but  Lochiel's  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  Um;  fior, 
grasping  the  Englishman  by  the  collar,  and  darting  at  his 
extended  throat  with  his  teeth,  he  tore  away  the  bloody  monel, 
which  he  used  to  say  was  the  moeetnt  he  had  ever  tasted ! 

*  The  pedMlriMi  who  renUy  delights  in  hill  excnnrioiu.  would,  with  the  lid  of  a 

;,niidc.  eiijov  one  of  tlir  most  niagiiitii  <  nt  in  Scotlaiiil,  by  strikinfr  ovrr  the  monntjun* 
to  the  nortli  from  Fossileru,  throti'^rh  (jltii  SialiJiu;  \hv  eye  \aUcv),  to  Feath  Bheolaa 
(tho  nanhy  poM),  which  eonduru  by  the  pinimrle  of  Stnm  liotB  to  (he  pau  of  Gual* 
IMpHosnuich,  or  the  panting  passt.  Ituidmg  mU)  Glen  Camngorie,  or  the  rough-winding 
▼diey.  ProtTetling  thcnn-  over  Maiu-ii;in-Ix)ng  to  Ccan  liOch  Arkee  (described  in 
our  next  route),  leave  un  the  led  Glen  Cueman  and  Glen  Pean  (the  glen  of  pellucid 
wfttere),  and  holding  onwards  light  up  Olen  Dessary,  the  hardT  adTcnturer  at  length 
«ttUMtTioiiioimtainoiitpaMorNam*Clac3i-^  (simply  the  high  rocky  pass),  which 
i0  wildnesfl  and  rujr/edness  rivals  Glencoc,  and  nt  the  northern  side*  of  which  liee 
Ctoen  Loch  >'ovia  in  the  district  of  Kuoidart.  Before  attempting  this  grand  excttr> 
iioB.  the  pedestrian  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  of  his  powers  u>  emfaie  Migne*  of 
the  settled  state  of  the  weather,  and  he  should  rnrry  a  p>od  stock  of  prnrisiailS  wA 
kim,  and  be  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  pass  Uie  mght  m  a  poor  shepherd  s  cot. 
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S.  At  the  hatd  of  Lodi  ShieK  appwi  Ik  xound  Darrow  tower 
vliicli  no  tmreUsr  cao  behold  with  indilimnoe.  It  wbb  erected 
hf  the  kte  Mr.  Mmcdorold  of  Glenaladele,  on  the  identieal  spot 
when,  npon  the  ISMh  of  Angnet  1745,  Prince  Cherlee  Sdwaid 
fiiwt  onAiried  hie  etandaidy  in  the  attempt  to  regain  the  throne 
of  hie  anceetoie,  eo  honounhle^  hut  eo  dieaetrone  to  hie  unfortu- 
nate idherente;  end  it  hae  been  euimounted  hj  a  coloeeal 
etatofl^  hj  Gseenehielde,  of  the  unfortunate  hut  diiYelroue 
prinee;,  in  the  lull  Highland  gerh^  hie  extended  aim  pointing  to 
the  eonth  ae  in  the  act  of  addreeeing  hie  enthueiaetic  followeie. 
The  dan  OMneron,  to  the  number  of  700,  headed  hj  the  gentle 
Tiodiiel/*  end  300  men  commanded  by  Maodonald  of  Keppochy 
eompoeed  tlie  greater  part  of  the  little  band  who  commenced 
thie  haieidouB  enterpriee.  The  etandard,  which  wae  made  of 
red  eilk,  with  a  wliito  q)ace  in  the  centre^  and  twice  the  eiie  of 
an  cidinaiy  pair  of  oolouze^  wae  unfurled  by  die  Ifaiquie  of 
Tullibardine,  titular  Duke  Athola  A  bnmse  tablet  within 
the  monument,  with  an  inecription  m  Latin,  Knglieh,  and 
Gaelic,  reeorde  the  tnneaction. 

Lodi  Shid,  which  eepeiatee  InTemeie  from  Argyleehire,  ie 
a  fredi-water  lake^  etiaight,  and  extremely  nanow,  but  upwazde 
of  twenty  milee  long.  It  ^echaigee  iteelf  by  a  email  etreemlet 
into  the  eea  near  Loch  Moidart.  The  adjohking  mountaine, 
being  the  tenninatien  of  diTeiging  chains,  preeent  an  inteieet* 
ing  irregularity  of  outline^  and  a  meet  magnificent  diepoeiticn 
in  their  grouping. 

3.  Between  the  comfortable  email  inn  of  Glenfinnan,  at  the 
head  of  Loeh  Shid,  and  that  at  Kinloch  Aylort,  a  dietance  of 
ten  milee,  there  ie  another  freeh-water  lain.  Loch  Bannoch, 
about  five  milee  in  length,  which  ie  eeparated  from  the  head  of 
LodiShidby  a  paee  of  no  ordinaiy  grandeur.  Thie  loch  mice 
In  ite  breadth,  and  ie  adorned  with  one  or  two  little  idete. 

By  frr  the  fineet  part  of  the  beautilul  ride  from  Fort- 
William  to  Arieaig  is  that  portion  between  Kinloch  Aylort  and 
the  houee  of  Bomdale,  (Macdonald  of  GlemUadale.)  It  com- 
pnhende  a  epace  of  only  eeven  milee,  but  Tcry  lardy  indeed  ie 
endi  varied  or  Intereettng  ecenery  to  be  met  with  in  eo  email  a 
eompaee.  With  marine  landeoiipe  are  combined  woodland 
giadee^  and  a  peculiar  ridmeee  of  Tegetation  accompanfee  our 
footetepe. 

It  wae  on  the  ehoree  of  Loch-na-Noagh,  bdow  the  houee  of 
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Borradale,  that  the  Chevalier  Charles,  in  1 74d»  first  touched  the 
soil  Lc  came  with  purpote  to  redeem  hy  the  sword.  He  crossed 
from  Borradale  to  the  opposite  coast,  and  walked  bj  Kinloch 
Moid&rt  to  Loch  Shiel,  where,  taking  boat,  he  proccM^ded  up  the 
lake  to  GlenfinnaHi  at  the  entrance  of  which  his  Highland 
friends  rendezvoused  to  tender  him  their  allegiance  and  make 
ofler  of  their  services. 

4.  Arisaig  consists  of  a  few  scattered  houses ;  on  the  Bioe 
of  the  hill  above  them  a  neat  Roman  Oatbolic  cha[)el  has  been 
erected.  In  the  vicinity,  Arisaig  Cottage  (Lord  Cranstoun.) 
The  inn  is  large,  but  is  in  bad  condition.  This  line  of  road, 
owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  ferry  to  Skje,  and  the  nant  of 
piers,  has  been  little  frequented  since  the  opening  of  a  com- 
munication by  Kyle  Rhea  ;  and  now  the  steam-boate  have  put 
an  end  to  the  feny  from  Arisaig  to  Sk  je,  though  boats  for  pas- 
sengersy  but  not  for  vehicles,  can  still  be  had.  The  steamers 
call  regularly  off  Arisaig*  A  roa<l  has  for  some  time  been  in 
contemplation  from  Arisaig  to  Malag,  at  the  opening  of  Loch 
Nevis,  and  opposite  Armadale,  where  the  passage  across  would 
be  comparatively  shorty  and  better  than  by  the  old  ferxy  firom 
Arisaig,  which  has  now  been  discontinued.  In  crossing  from 
Skje,  it  is  customary  to  land  near  Tray,  in  South  Morar,  which 
shortens  the  sail  to  ten  mUes.  From  Tray  a  bad  district  road, 
scazeely  passable  with  a  gig,  leads  to  the  inn  at  Arisaig,  when 
the  parliamentary  read  from  Fort- William  terminates. 

5.  Those  whom  curiosity  may  induce  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
Castle  Tirim^  the  ancient  seat  of  Gamaiiald,  at  the  opening  of 
Loch  Moidart,  will  find  Arisug  or  Kinloch  Ay lort  the  beet  points 
at  which  to  diverge  from  the  public  road.  From  the  former  ihm 
moat  convenient  method  is  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  coast  of 
Moidart,  landing  near  a  fiurm-house  called  Samulaman,  whence 
an  easy  hour's  walk  by  a  country  road  will  faring  the  traveller 
to  another  fann-house,  Kyles,  on  Loch  Moidart^  and  opposite 
the  castle,  where  a  boat  can  be  procured  to  cross  the  remaining 
space,  which  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mileu  The  distance 
from  Kinloch  Aylort  to  Kyles  is  eleven  miles ;  a  communication 
is  formed  betwixt  them  by  a  faridle^road,  which  at  Kinloch 
Moidart  joins  the  parliamentary  one  to  Ooianleny.  This  horsa- 
traek  keeps  by  the  side  of  Loch  Aylort,  a  namw  am  of  the 
sea^  studded  with  numerous  rocky  islets,  and  along  the  base 
of  Stachd  and  Rosehbhen,  passing  about  half  way  to  the  castle, 
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»  fium- house  called  Iren  ;  when  within  half  a  mile  of  Samu- 
lamiLn,  the  tfmdj  m  alieadj  mentioiied,  strikes  across  Moidart 

to  Kjles. 

The  opening  of  Loch  Moidart  is  occupied  by  two  small 
islands,  (Teona  and  Rishka,)  adorned  with  birch  and  larch  plan- 
tations. At  the  other  extremity  of  the  loch,  the  low  heathy 
hills  skirting  which  have  no  interest,  ntands  the  maasioil  of 
Colonel  Robertson  Macdonald  of  Kinloch  Moidart. 

Castle  Tiiim  is  built  on  a  low  peninsular  rock,  sometfanes 
completely  summided  by  the  sea.  Its  form  is  pentagonal,  two 
aides  being  occupied  by  buildings^  and  the  others  formed  by  a 
lofty  and  Terj  thick  wall,  enclosing  a  spacious  court.  The 
central  part  of  the  castle  is  three  storeys  high ;  and  each 
aztiemity  rises  to  the  height  of  four  storeys  with  comer  watch- 
tvnrets.  A  tefiace  is  carried  along  the  interior  of  the  court 
wally  and  from  the  promenade  thus  formed,  an  occasional  view 
ie  commanded  of  the  sea  and  sunounding  country  ;  the  top  of 
the  wall  is  pierced  with  a  range  of  musket-holes.  All  the 
windows  look  into  the  court ;  the  exterior  aspect  of  the  casUe 
being  that  of  a  continuous  dead  wall.  From  this  circumstance, 
its  rising  also  on  three  sides  from  the  brink  of  the  rock,  and  con- 
taining a  well  within  its  waUs^  Castle  Tirim  must  have  been  a 
very  secure,  as  it  was  a  capacious,  stronghold.  Ranald  (son 
of  John  rif  Isla),  ftom  whose  son,  Allan  of  Moidart,  are  f^prung 
the  £smilies  of  Glengarry  and  Clanranald,  died  in  1386  in  his 
own  mansion  of  Castle  Tirim."  Tradition  reports  it  to  have 
been  built  !•>  a  lady — ^  Bh^lvi  m^kt^  Ekwmari''  Helen,  the 
daughter  of  Roderick  and  it  was  burnt  in  1715  by  Allan  of 
danranald,  when  he  set  out  to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar,  previous 
to  tbe  battle  of  Sherifimuir,  from  a  dread  that,  during  his 
absence  with  the  flower  of  his  clan  in  the  service  of  the  exiled 
Stoart,  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  hereditary  enemies 
the  CamnbeUs. 
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ROUTE  FIBST.—BKANCH  C. 
LOCH  ABKAIO. 

YaU^  of  Arkaig;  the  Dark  Mile,  l.—Achnacarry ;  Memento*  of  Phace  Cbarlet,  3. 
— Loeh  Aikugi  Deer  Herdik  8.^Kiii](»ch  Arkaig ;  Btmcki;  Pkinre  CImtIm  m 
hit  Wandermgt,  A 

1.  This  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  though  only  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  Loch  Lochj  in  the  Qreat  Qlen,  through  which  so 
manj  travellers  are  now  daily  passing,  is  scarcely  known  to  any 
but  the  shepherds  who  live  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  separated  from 
Loch  Lochy,  into  which  it  poun  a  dark  and  sluggish  stream^ 
by  a  vaUey  v.  h\rh  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  line  of  rod^ 
ImoUs,  clothed  with  oak  and  birch  trees,  among  which  are 
scattered  some  large  and  hoary  trunks  of  ash,  alder,  and  haw- 
thorn. 

The  scenery  within  these  knolls  is  exactly  of  the  same 
description  as  the  Trosachs  of  Perthshire ;  and  in  one  part  the 
road  through  them  is  so  completely  overshadowed  by  the 
blanches,  as  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  the  dark  mile. 

2.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Arkaig  is  the  bouse  of 
Achnacarry,  the  paternal  mansion  of  the  lairds  of  Lochiel,  chiefs 
of  the  clan  Cameron  ;  and  dose  by  the  present  building  (which 
is  in  the  modem  castellated  style)  are  the  walls  of  the  old 
fitbric,  burnt  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1746,  and  the 
orchard  and  summer-house  where  the  undaunted  Lochiel** 
and  the  emissaries  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  hatched  the  plans 
of  the  rebellion. 

After  the  defeat  of  Culloden,  the  prince  found  a  refuge  in 
the  hills  to  the  north  of  Achnacarry,  in  one  of  which  the  caye 
is  still  shown  where  he  abode.  The  following  is  the  descriptioa 
of  his  appearance  at  this  time,  given  in  the  Journal  of  Mr.  John 
Ctoieron,  chaplain  at  Fort-William,  and  for  sometime  com- 
panion of  his  wanderings  : — He  was  then  bare-footed,  had  an 
old  black  kilt-coat  on,  a  plaid,  philib^,  and  waistcoat,  a  dirty 
shirt,  and  a  long  red  beard ;  a  gun  in  his  hand,  a  pistol  and 
dutk  by  his  side.  He  was  Tery  cheerful  and  in  good  health, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  fatter  than     he  was  at  Inverness.*' 

At  Achnacarry  is  a  double-baneled  fowling-piece,  of  an  old* 
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fn^hioned  make,  (hnving-  otily  one  ]r»ck,)  whicli  the  prince  was 
in  the  practice  of  using  frequently,  and  whi<'h  lieur'4  the  nj)pro- 
priatc  inscription,  "  Tu  nc  cede  malis,  sefl  contra  audcntior  ito.'* 

3.  Loch  Arkaiar  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  long  :  it  throws 
itself  in  among  the  mounteins  in  tliree  bold  and  magnificent 
sweeps,  and  the  level  course  of  itis  banks  is  continued  on  from 
its  westeni  extremity  through  a  beautiful  pastoral  valley  called 
Olen  Destiary,  to  the  coast  of  Knoidart,  so  that  a  road  could  be 
carried  in  thi<  direction  with  jireat  ease.  The  parliamentary 
road  reaches  nv  farther  than  tlie  foot  of  the  loch,  al>out  nine 
mile^  from  Coq^ach,  passing  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  the 
farm-house  of  Clunes.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  lake  ri  small 
wooded  island  has  been  lor  ages  the  l)urying-pl{ice  of  the  family 
of  Lochiel ;  the  banks  of  the  loch,  till  lately,  were  all  along 
covered  with  a  magnificent  oak  and  pine  forest,  now  cut  down ; 
but  the  -hnnt«j  and  snplings  rising  from  the  old  stocks  are  again 
fringing  \sirh  a  green  tufted  mantle  of  brushwood  the  sides  of 
the  hills  and  the  low  grounds  along  the  edges  of  the  water. 
Lochiers  celebrated  hcn]^  of  red-deer  (among  the  most  nume- 
rous in  Scotland)  frequent  the  banks  of  this  lake,  and  are  ex- 
trcaoQcly  prejudicial  to  the  young  forests,  and  to  the  labours  of 
the  few  husbandmen,  who  here  rent  some  patches  of  cultiyated 
grounds.  Among  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  a 
grand  assemblage  of  rugged  peaks,  are  the  following  glens, 
leading  into  the  adjoining  districts :  —  Glen  Dessary,  already 
noticed ;  Glen  Cueman  and  Glen  Pean,  communicating  with 
Arisaig  and  Morar ;  Glen  Camagorie,  striking  into  Glenfinnan 
and  Loch  Shiel,  and  GleQ  Kingie^  which  oonducts  to  Loch 
Quoich  and  Glen  Garry.**^ 

4.  At  Kinloch  Arkaig  (which  is  about  twenty  miles  hem 
the  side  of  Jioch  Lochy)  are  the  walls  of  an  old  barracks,  erected 
in  the  style  of  those  at  Inversnaid  and  Bemera,  by  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  after  the  battle  of  Oulloden,  in  1746. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  distant  and  inaccessible  of  these  out- 
posta ;  il  was  raised  with  the  yiew  of  overawing  the  dan 
Oameron ;  hat  it  u  said  not  to  bare  boon  used  for  more  titan  six 
months. 

Prince  Charles  and  his  small  party,  eight  in  all,  haTing 
made  a  pneipitite  and  narrow  escape  from  200  of  Loid  Lou- 
don's BMDy  lemored  from  his  retreat  near  Achnaeany  to  the 
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top  of  the  high  mountain  of  Mullantagart,  in  the  braes  of  Glen 
Kiiigie.  where  he  remained  without  fire  or  any  covering,  and 
durst  not  rise  out  of  his  seat.  "  The  Prince  slept  all  fore- 
noon in  his  plaid  and  wet  hose,  altho  it  was  an  exccs.sive  cold 
da}  ,  iJUL  Ic  more  >o  by  sevenil  showers  of  hail.  From  thence 
we  went  that  nitrht  to  the  stnith  of  Glen  Kenzie,  killed  a  cow, 
and  lived  uicri  ily  for  some  days.  From  we  went  to  the  braes 
of  Anchnacarie.  The  water  of  Arkc^%  m  cru^^ing,  came  up  to 
our  h;i; niches.  The  J'l  iiiLc  in  y^  condition  lay  that  ni«jjht  iui«l 
next  day  in  open  air,  and  though  \ii>  clothes  were  wet,  he  did 
not  suffer  the  least  in  his  health."  Mr.  Cameron  concludes  hif 
journal  by  a  merited  complinieiU  to  the  ])atient  and  checiiul 
deportment  of  the  Prince  under  his  adverse  fortune.  "  He  was 
cautious  in  y'"  greatc&t  danger,  never  at  a  loss  in  resolving 
to  do  Willi  uncommon  fortitude.  He  regretted  more  y^  dis- 
tres-s  of  those  ij*'  suffered  for  inlhcring  to  his  interest,  than  y* 
hardships  and  danger:»  he  wa^t  hourly  exposed  to/* 
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The  Corrynrirk  Road,  1. — Tlie  T>o(  h  Lagrgan  RoAtl,  2. — (ilen  Spcan,  8. — Ixnrh  Laeran. 
1— Aiiccdote  of  ClanT  Macphenon,  S.— The  Ptnlld  Bends  of  Glen  Boj,  6.— UMrh 
$pc>,  7.— Olen  T^irret«  8. 


Fort- William  to  Spoan  Bridge   7 

Briil^e  of  Hoy  luu   3 

(Grand  general  view  of  tlie  I'arallcl  Roidi  of  Glen 
Hoy— 1  milf  .<  from  Bri<l^o.  of  Roy.) 

Iim  at  th»'  cast  end  of  I.ooh  La^'^an   25 

Bridge  of  Laggan   8 

KingoMie   11 

M 

1.  The  Loch  Laggan  road  forms  a  communication  betwcM 
the  Great  Glen  and  the  central  districts  of  Badenoch,  Strath- 
spey, ami  Atlioie;  and  there  is  now  uu  c  tinecting  line  inter- 
mediate l)etween  this,  at  the  western,  and  the  great  Highland 
road  from  Inverness  to  Perth,  at  the  eiistem  extremity  of  the 
Great  Glen,  the  Corryarick  road,  from  Fort-Augustus  by  Gar- 
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ramore,  having  of  late  vcuis  Ik  on  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair, 
and  being  now  impassable  lor  any  sort  of  vehicle,  though  still 
l'ret^iiente<l  by  the  droves  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  their  way  to 
market.  In  commemoration  of  Lkc  Corryarick  road  —  the  z*^ 
plus  uUra  of  the  {Kjculiar  characteristics  of  the  old  military 
highway^  in  the  Highlands — we  may  observe  in  passing,  that  it 
went  right  over  a  lofty  mountainous  pass,  accomplishing  the 
descent  on  the  southern  declivity  by  no  fewer  than  sevent^fn 
traverses,  like  the  worminga  of  a  cork-screw.  Garvamore,  a 
well-kn«A>n  stage  on  this  road,  eighteen  miles  from  Fort-Au- 
gustus, and  thirteen  from  i>ai\'>liiniiie,  now  no  more  fulfils  its 
oft  welcome  serrice  of  shelter  and  refretihrnent  to  weary  man 
and  beast. 

2.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  Corryanck  is  the  Loch 
Laggan  roa»l — a  |  irliamentary  one — a  Irnii-ably  engineered  and 
constructed  ;  it  bninches  off  from  the  Great  Glen  about  seven 
miles  from  Fort- William,  at  Spean  Bridge,  a  handsome  struc- 
ture across  the  riTer  of  that  namei  which  issues  from  I^och 
Laggan. 

From  Spcan  Bridge  to  Loch  Laggan  the  distance  is  seven- 
teen miles,  and  the  length  of  that  lake  al)Out  ten.  There  is  now 
a  g«^»'-l  inn  at  the  Bridge  of  Roy,  ten  miles  from  Fort-W  illiarn, 
and  auMther  at  the  ejist  end  of  Loch  Laggan  (nineteen  mile- 
from  Kingussie),  having,  instead  of  n  '^ign,  the  lintel  over  X\\v 
1  "  r  <  ut  with  the  words,  "  Le  Tegheam  Clnnne,"  or  "The 
Lair  l  of  CTuny,"  to  denote  that  the  traveller  is  within  hi^  lo- 
muin-.  though  not  now  happily  suhjcct,  as  of  old,  to  his  n^^ht 
**  of  pit  and  gallows."  In  the  intermediate  space  of  twenty-live 
miles,  there  is  no  resting-piaice,  except  a  wretched  hovel  at  the 
west  end  of  Loch  Laggan. 

3.  AImjui  three  miles  from  the  HriilLTc  of  Spean  the  river 
Roy  falls  into  the  S[H_;in.  The  valley  \^  here  \v(.ll  cultivated, 
and  l>oasts  of  sevvrai  good  fr^rin-hi»aseH,  as  Blain  ui  nn«l  Tirind- 
ri'h.  Dalnapee,  inch.  vlUkI  Ke[)poch — all  perched  on  the  gravel 
i(  rr:Lces  or  platforrn^  \\  hich  here  eneirelc  ilu'  ^len.  The  chief- 
tains Keppoch  were  always  distinguished  lor  their  l»mverv, 
and  their  followers  were  among  the  me >t  hiirdy  of  nntainccrs. 
Thoe  ^Facdonalds  are  l)y  many  thought,  but  a})pareuLly  under 
a  niisaip[*rehension,  to  have  an  e<iually  good  title  to  be  consi- 
dered the  hea<i  of  the  clan  as  any  of  the  three  rival  candidates 
for  that  diatmciion.   Thej  held  their  lands  of  the  clan  Ohattan, 
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but  refused  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  their  superiors,  proudly 
appealing  to  the  claymore  instead  of  the  sheepskin.  They  are 
now  admowledged  as  the  head  of  a  small  colony  of  respectable 
Roman  Catholic  fiunilies  who  inhabit  this  district  ;  and  their 
mansion  eontaina  some  relics  of  the  '45,  and  a  few  fine  pictures 
brought  from  the  eontinent.  Glengarry's  Well  of  the  Heads 
(see  page  124)  rocoimts  the  murder  of  the  family  who  occupied 
the  old  castle  on  the  river's  hank,  of  which  the  site  is  still  shewn. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  burnt  the  next  house,  and  the  present 
raridence  is  only  the  third  which  the  family  ever  occupied. 

For  two  miles  past  the  Bridge  of  Roy  the  channel  of  the 
Spean  is  remarkably  deep,  confined,  and  rocky,  and  its  waters 
descend  tumultuously  ;  while  the  road,  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion^ passes  through  a  fine  oak  coppice  wood,  miiiglcJ  with 
Urch.  On  the  hill-face,  will  be  observed,  high  up,  a  single 
lerel  line  of  the  same  character  as  the  Parallel  Roads  in  Glen 
Roy.  The  cultivated  region  terminates  at  Tulloch,  a  substan- 
tial  fitfm-house,  seven  miles  distant  from  Spean  Bridge,  and 
ftbout  half  way  to  Loch  Laggan.  A  bleak,  ascending,  and  moun- 
tftin-girt  moorland  succeeds,  occasionally,  but  slightly,  enlivened 
by  a  few  straggling  birches,  which  retain  their  place  along  the 
hanks  of  the  river ;  and  all  along  innumerable  examples  present 
tiiemselves  of  the  scratching,  ])olishing,  and  rounding  off*  of  the 
rocks,  especially  opposite  the  gorge  leading  to  Loch  Treig. 

4.  Loch  Laggan  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  apparently  a 
mile  in  general  breadth,  embosomed  among  mountains,  the  de- 
clivities of  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered  to  the  water's 
edge  with  birch,  mingled  with  a  large  proportion  of  alder,  rowan 
tree,  aspen,  and  haeel,  the  latter  peculiarly  remarkable  from  its 
uncommon  size ;  all  literally  grey  with  age,  and  fast  yielding 
to  the  common  decay  of  nature.  On  the  south  side  two  small 
islands  are  seen,  with  ruins  almost  crumbled  down  to  the 
water^s  edge.  The  one  is  called  Castle  Fergus,  which,  though 
it  may  have  been  occupied  by  the  Lairds  of  Cluny,  has  its 
erection  ascribed  to  King  Fergus,  who  used  this  as  one  of  his 
hunting-seats ;  but  whether  the  great  1  crgus  IL,  the  founder 
of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  is  more  than  problematical.  The 
adjacent  isle  is  said  to  have  been  his  dog-kennel,  and  the  height 
to  the  south,  in  front  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Abercom  has 
erected  a  large  and  beautiful  shooting-lodge,  is  called  Ardver- 
akie,  or  Fergus*  Hill — a  name  now  famiiiax  to  tlio  publio— 
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inasmuch  as  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  *'on  whose  umpire  the  sun 
never  set'^.  '  sojoume^l  here  with  Prioce  Albert  and  the  Bojai 
Fwiiily  part  of  the  autumn  of  1>*4^, 

The  Marqui-^  of  Al)erconi  rents  these  extensiye  wiMs, 
iachiding  Loch  Krrocht  side,  as  a  deer  forest,  from  Cluny 
Macpherson.  A  small  lake  intermediate  Ixitween  the  loch  just 
mentioned  and  Loch  Laggan,  and  which  throws  into  the  latter, 
at  its  east  end,  the  river  Pattoch,  is  the  true  summit  level  of 
the  country,  and  thus  stninis  above  all  the  other  lakes  which 
contrilmte  to  the  waters  of  the  Tay,  Spean,  and  Sj)ey.  While 
.standing  on  any  of  the  heights  hereabouts,  the  traTeller  cannot 
but  remark  the  eiridences  of  the  former  submergence  of  the 
country  under  the  sea,  and  also  perceive  how  distinct  the  cen- 
tral chains  of  gneiss  and  mica  sckbt  mountains  are  from  the 
group  of  higher  and  rougher  alps  which  trend  away  towards 
Ben  Nevis  and  Glencoe.  Fine  white  and  blue  granular  lime- 
vUme  abounds  all  along  Loch  Laggan  and  the  neighbouring 
ridges^  and  hence  the  fertilitj  which  is  gradually  stoding  OTer 
the  brown  wastes. 

5.  In  Glensheira,  Mr.  BailUe  of  Kingussie  has  erected  a 
■hootiiig-lodgii^  and  inclosed  groimds  about  it  for  plantations, 
from  whence  %  long  line  of  the  old  military  road  from  Corry- 
nriek  mej  be  seen  threading  its  way  for  miles  ftlong  the  healh. 
The  adjoining  farm-steading  of  Shinamore  shews  what  may  be 
done  «fen  at  this  elevation  in  the  mj  of  gaidening,  end  leaves 
no  excuse  to  the  inn  of  Dalwhimiie,  or  any  other,  even  m  the 
highest  situation,  for  wanting  good  flowers  and  vegetables. 

While  resting  at  the  inn  with  the  Gaelic  motto  a>x>ve  quoted, 
(he  tourist  should  visit,  close  by,  the  little  Old  Kirk  of  Lag- 
glUkj^  as  it  is  still  called.  It  was  the  ancient  Romish  chapel  of 
the  district ;  and,  besides  a  Tery  small  altar-stone^  it  has  two 
little  side  altars,  under  ronnded  archee,  with  a  large  roimd 
granite  font  at  the  south  entruiee. 

At  the  Biidgeof  Laggan,  about  eight  miles  from  the  lake,  and 
where  there  is  a  small  publio-housey  the  Loch  Laggan  road  crosses 
the  8p€(j  by  a  handsome  framed  timber  bridge  of  100  feet  span, 
and  proceeds  along  the  north  side  of  that  river  through  the  country 
of  the  Maephersons,  passing  the  turreted  seat  of  Cluny,  chief  of 
the  clan,  and  joining  the  Perth  and  Inverness  road  near  the  Bridge 
of  l^iey,  alx)ut  four  mUes  from  Kingussie.  The  ancestor  of  the 
liniwnt  chie^  who  figured  in  the  rebellion  of  1746,  oontriTod  to 
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secrete  himself,  aft«  the  battle  of  OttUoden,  for  many  years  in 
the  immediate  neighlwurhood  of  his  own  castle.    He  had  a 
small  hiding-hole  formed,  in  the  salient  angle  of  a  wooded  hill, 
of  sticks  and  turf,  with  so  much  art,  that  the  soldiers  stationed 
in  the  district,  though  thej  suspected  he  was  in  coneealmeni 
yerj  near  them,  and  of  course  kept  a  good  look-out,  were  nenrer 
able  to  discover  his  place  of  retreat.    He  at  length  beciine  so 
adventurous  as  frequently  to  indulge  in  the  pleasuree  of  his 
family  fireside.    On  one  of  these  occasions  the  military  got  iMt- 
timation  of  the  old  gentleman  being  uneoHhedy  and  a  pttt^ 
were  despatched  in  perfect  certainty  of  securing  their  pregr. 
Some  friendly  messenger,  observing  their  advance  to  the  castle^ 
sped  with  all  haste  to  convey  the  unwelcome  intelligence.  Un- 
fortunately, poor  Cluny  was  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  insensibi- 
lity, having  indulged  over  freely  in  his  glass.     What  was  to 
be  done?    The  soldiers  were  close  at  hand.    Wrapping  him 
in  a  plaid,  his  domestics  hastily  carried  him  out,  and  ecu-- 
cealed  themselves  in  the  brushwood  which  skirted  the  river, 
till  the  red-coats,  who  had  just  gained  the  opposite  bank, 
crossed  the  ford,  and  proceeded  to  the  castle,  when  they 
passed  in  safety.    Shortly  after,  a  prattlin^r  member  of  the 
dan  stumbled  by  accident  through  the  roof  of  hie  chieftain*8 
h<HD€r,       What!  is  this  you,  duny?"  exclaimed  the  nutn 
in  astonishment.   "  Fm  glad  to  see  you.'* — But  Fm  not  glad 
to  see  you,  Donald." — Surely  you  don't  doubt  me  ? — "  Ko  ; 
but  your  tongue  runs  so  last  that  this  story  will  spread  like  wild* 
fire,  and  by  to-morrow  morning  will  be  in  the  mouth  of  every 
old  woman  in  the  parish.''    The  clansman  vowed  eecreey ;  but 
Cluny,  knowing  his  lack  of  disoetion,  and  averse  to  adopt  the 
bloody  altemativo  which  self  preservation  suggeeted,  lost  no 
time  in  changing  his  abode.  Uis  fears  were  well  grounded ;  for 
next  day  his  pursuers  duly  visited  his  mkptf  lair. 

6.  7%e  PanM  Boad$0fQUn  Roy, 

These  remarkable  formations  have  been  long  known  to  the 
public ;  but  the  question  regarding  their  origin  has  given  rise 
to  a  great  deal  of  very  violent  and  ridiculous  discussion  on  the 
part  of  those  who,  lealous  for  the  greatness  and  anti(]uity  of 
their  Celtic  ancestors,  have  maintained  them  to  be  the  work':  of 
the  old  Fingalians ;  while  from  writers  of  a  different  class  they 
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hMJ9  leetmd  much  patlttt  eyammation,  and  hare  elieited 
•arcnl  importeiii  physical  obsonratioiiifly  and  no  onall  dagrea  of 
iqgeDioiii  aigument.  Tlio  tfaeoxy  whieh  one  daas  of  obaonrm 
would  haTO  us  to  beliere^  b,  tbafe  the  loads  or  tefxacee  in  qnea- 
tkm  were  foimod  by  human  labour  for  the  p  urposes  of  hunting ; 
and,  on  the  supporition  that  the  oountry  was  anciently  corered 
mth  Ibrwts,  that  th^  might  haTO  semd  as  ayenues  for  the 
rapid  passages  of  the  huntsmen,  and  the  entrapping  or  exposure, 
and  moro  ea^  slau^ter  of  the  deer, 

Thib  roads  or  l^oes  of  Glen  Roy  are  composed  of  sand  and 
gntTel:  they  ooeupj  oemsponding  elevations  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  i^en,  ai^  are  perfectly  horiaontaL  They  are  three 
in  number,  one  abore  ths  other,  on  each  side,  or,  wo  should 
mote  properly  say,  all  round  the  glen.  The  aTorage  breadth 
of  the  teRaoes  or  lines  is  rixty  feet.  Their  course  is  oocasienaUy 
tntnupted  by  protruding  rocks,  or  de^  chasms ;  and,  in  the 
csntre  of  the  Talley,  there  are  one  or  two  detached  rocks  jutting 
up  lilra  islands,  which  have  rings,  or  platfonns,  round  them  of 
»  aimilar  cfaaiftcter,  and  at  the  same  height  as  the  lowest  latend 
temoe.  The  sorfiioe  is  inclined,  so  that  standing  on  any  of 
them,  and  looking  along,  the  horiaontal  continuity  is  less 
obserrahle  than  when  the  eye  is  cast  around  the  glen,  and  sur- 
veys the  whole  series  at  once,  when  the  mathema^nd  regularity 
of  the  lines  distinctly  marked  on  the  hill  &ce,  as  a  friend  aptly 
remavked,  like  the  lines  of  text  and  half  text  on  a  writing  school 
copy-book,  and  generally  distinguishable  by  a  more  ^eided 
green,  or  a  verdant  tint  contrasting  with  purple  heath  or  grey 
rock,  is  certainly  very  striking.  As  the  enduring  memorials  of 
a  mighty  agency,  when  the  waters  covered  the  fiice  of  the  earth, 
they  are  impressive  in  their  peculiar  and  seldom  paralleled  tes- 
timony to  the  changes  on  our  terrestrial  sphere.  Glen  Roy  is 
not  the  only  valley  in  this  neighbourhood  in  which  these  singu* 
lar  appearances  arc  to  be  found.  The  same  or  similar  lines  are 
more  or  less  f)erfectly  continued  over  the  adjoining  valleys  of 
Glen  Turit,  Glen  Gloy,  Glen  Fin  tack,  and  Glen  Spean,  but  not 
approachinp:  in  effect  to  those  of  Glen  Roy ;  and,  on  a  more  exten- 
sive sur\'ev.  triAces  of  a  similar  description  have  been  found  in 
tht>  uci^g'LK"  urhood  of  Locli  La<ij^an,  and  in  the  open  country 
towards  Fon  William.  I'm  t her  observations  have  likewise 
tally  es>ubii>lie<i  that  the  hiteresting  phenomena  of  parallel 
lines,  and  alluvmi  banks,  corresponding  in  height,  though 
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widely  separated  from  each  other,  are  not  confined  to  this 
comer  of  the  kingdom ;  but  that  similar  appearances  exist  in 
other  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  south  of  Scothmd  and 
England :  while  in  Qermany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  America, 
they  occur  on  such  a  scale  as  makes  their  origin  quite  intelli- 
gible. The  whole  subject  has  of  late  been  investigated  with 
extraordinary  pains  and  nicety  of  observation  by  Mr.  Roberl 
Chambers  of  Edinburgh.  Previously  scientific  enquirers  had 
confined  their  speculations  on  the  mode  of  operation  of  the 
acknowledged  agent,  water,  to  the  theory  of  a  lake,  the  hairier 
of  which,  whether  of  rock,  gravel,  or  ice,  had  given  waj  at  auo- 
oeflfliveeleTatioiu.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Chambers,  from  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  similar  indications  throu^^out  tlie  king^ 
dom,  to  adduce  the  consistent  rationale  of  a  general  marine 
submergence  and  subsequent  elevation,  which  may  now  be 
reoeiTed  as  the  correct  exposition  of  these  and  other  similar 
terraces.  Mr.  Chambers  and  D.  Mihie,  Esq.,  were  the  first  to 
observe  that  the  terraces  often  pass  from  one  valley  to  another, 
along  the  ridge  or  water-shed,  at  the  top  which  separates  them, 
and  that  they  are  prolonged  far  off  into  other  glens^  there  never 
having  been  in  fact  any  inclosing  barriers. 

The  following  is  a  note  of  the  measurements  made  by  Dr. 
Macculioch  of  the  reUtive  elevations  of  the  lines  of  Glen 


Roy:— 

Height  of  the  highest  line  above  Loch  Spey    63 

Do.  above  the  sea  at  Spey  Month   ISM 

Do,  above  Keppoch   027 

Do.  above  the  highest  point  t-a-stward  of  Loch  Laggan   A'ii 

Do.  above  Loch  Lochy   1182 

Do.  above  Loch  Otcb   1178 

Do.  above  Loch  Ness   1212 

Do.  above  Mouth  of  Ness    1266 

Do.  above  the  sea  at  Corpoch    1262 

The  lower  Ifaie  Is  above  the  oottom  of  the  valley  at  the  t^   It 

The  lower  line  is  above  Keppocli  ••....*.••«•  G33 

The  st  i  oiul  line  is  above  the  lower  line    212 

The  third  above  the  second   82 


The  most  favourable  point  of  view  is  that  first  attained 
approaching  from  the  bridge  of  Roy,  beiog  al>out  four  miles 
distant  from  the  inn.  A  straight  section  of  the  glen,  about  six 
miles  in  extent,  is  then  under  the  eye.  The  road  is  tolerable^ 
so  that  the  tourist  may  gratify  his  euriosity  at  little  inooo- 
▼enianee;  and  as  the  scene  ia  a  fine  pastoral  valky,  the  flank- 
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ing  hill  sides  loftj,  8t«ep^  and  oontiniioiiSy  bis  expectfttkms  will 

nat  be  disappointed. 

7.  Should  the  pedestrian  b^d  his  steps  through  the  glen,  be 
will  find  a  sTiug  farm  house — Glen  Roj---«bout  ten  miles  firam 
the  Bridge  of  Roy.  From  this  point  %  walk  of  about  half-a- 
doaen  mil^  conducts  along  the  locky  ooiine  of  a  rapidly  tbd- 
Ting  stream,  exhibiting  a  suooessfon  of  cascades,  to  Loch  Spey — 

parent  source  of  the  river  Spey — a  bleak  moss-girt  sheet  of 
walMTy  imbedded  in  the  central  recesses  of  remote  mountain 
chains,  by  shepherds  and  sportsmen  only  trod.  He  will  get  into 
the  Corryarick  road — ^iie<ar  the  lodge  of  the  GlsDsbeiza  sbootiiigs^ 
celebrated  for  their  abutuiaot  stock  of  grouse — two  or  three 
miles  north  from  Oarramore^  and  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
the  Bridge  of  Laggan  publie-house. 

8.  Or  if  his  object  be  to  regain  the  Great  Glen,  a  pretty  stiff 
mU  walk  of  about  six  miles  from  the  farm-house  of  Glen  Roy, 
faj  a  beautifiilly  vcrrknt  hollow  called  Glea  Tiurit,  and  across 
cbe  intervening  bills^  will  bring  bim  to  Laggan,  at  the  east  end 
of  Loch  Locb  J. 


BOUT£  FIBST.-BBANCU 

raOM  l.NV£&OA&&X  TO  LO€H  HOURNUJKAD  JUXD  CLUAKY. 

The  EL^er  G^ry  urni  Loch  Gttin,  1. — Loch  Quoich.  2. — Loch  Huurn  and  PaM  to 
fHiMlwiMii.  Z^TIm  BlMfllnin  llmii.  Oka  Uidam,  A 

Ittftmm  to  Torasndoui  12  13 

Loch  Hovmbead   30 

82 

Tonendooa  to  Ghisay   10| 

I.  Tbb  road  through  Qkngarry  connects  the  Great  Glen  with 
the  head  of  Loeb  Houm,  and  leaves  the  former  at  the  comfort- 
able inn  of  Invergarry.  The  river  Garry  is  a  rapid  and  troubled 
stream,  which  discharges  itself  into  Loch  Oich,  frt>m  Locb  Gaixy 
(aboat  three  miles  distant),  and  which  winds  tbrongb  a  magni- 
teat  ampbitbeatre  of  bills  dad  with  bireb  and  sonfeleKed  fiia. 
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Loch  Garry,  though  comparatiTely  but  little  known,  is  among 
the  finest  of  our  mountain  lakes ;  in  length  :il>out  aeyen  miles : 
its  banks,  consisting  of  a  series  of  low  swelling  eminences,  are 
clad  with  birch  trees,  of  late  years  sorely  diminished  of  their 
lair  proportions  ;  but  which  still,  though  much  thinned,  extend 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  bases,  and  spread  up  the  rarines 
and  oorries  of  the  high  receding  mountains  which  form  the  glen. 
On  advancing  beyond  a  bend,  in  which  the  loch  terminat'Cs  at 
the  eastern  extremity,  the  whole  extent  of  its  waters  and  wooded 
banks  comes  suddenly  into  view.  They  occupy  the  near  por- 
tion of  a  long  vista,  which  is  lost  in  a  noble  nuige  of  lofty  but 
distant  mountains,  stretching  across  from  Loch  Quoich  along 
the  head  of  Glen  Luine  to  Qlen  Moriston. 

2.  The  6rst  public-house  on  this  road,  called  Tonumdoim, 
now  a  tolerable  small  inn,  is  twelye  miles  from  InTcrgarry. 
Loch  Quoich,  which  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  re- 
maining distance  to  Loch  Iloumhead,  is  likewise  a  fine  sheet  of 
water,  but  with  little  wood.  It  is  now  embellished  at  the  west 
end  by  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Edward  EUice,  M.P.,  who  has  im- 
plored his  Highland  property  with  judgment  and  taste.  TIm 
road  continues  to  ascend  till  within  three  miles  of  Loch  Honmy 
where,  after  passing  through  a  V>arrier  of  rugged  rocks,  con- 
fusedly heaped  together,  it  suddenly  descends  from  it^  elcTtr- 
lion,  and  rapidly  attains  the  sea  level.  The  whole  distance 
from  Invergarry  is  strikingly  devoid  of  human  habitations. 
At  the  end  of  Loch  Houm  a  single  farm-house  appears ;  and  on 
the  further  side  of  a  small  bum  is  the  publio-house,  or  inn,  close 
by  the  loch  side. 

3.  Loch  Iloum  is  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  extending  inland 
about  twenty-five  miles,  through  a  series  of  high,  rough,  and 
steep  hills,  and  towards  its  head  it  becomes  almost  completely 
land-locked.  It  is  an  excellent  herring-fishing  station,  the  fish 
being  generally  very  plentiful  and  of  superior  quality.  A  road 
has  been  opened  along  a  small  part  of  the  coast  of  Knoidart, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  strait ;  but  the  remainder  is  barely 
passable  on  hoiseback,  the  rugged  track  crossing  very  consider- 
able elevations,  while  there  is  no  access,  save  for  pedestrians,  to 
Glen  Shiel  and  the  extensive  district  of  Glenelg.  The  route  to 
the  former  lies  across  Corryvarligan,  a  pass  about  2000  feet  high, 
from  the  top  of  which  the  bird's  eye  view  of  Glen  Shiel  and 
QlsQ  Oundlan,  lying  pandlel  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  fotnier, 
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is  W7  lenutfiEiUe,  and  ezoeedingly  piotoMque.  The  glem 
diTflfge  Dfltfly  at  right  angles  firom  one  another;  hoth  aie 
straight,  narrow,  and  piedpitons ;  their  sides  bald  and  lotkj^ 
or  scantily  ooTeied  with  heath,  and  the  summits  sharp  and 
seneated.  We  have  been  led  to  particularise  this  sequestered 
scene,  hecanse  it  occurs  on  a  route  we  would  reoommend  to 
tourists,  viz.,  to  ascend  Okn  Qany  to  Loch  Hournhead,  and 
thence  strike  across,  as  above  pointed  out,  bj  the  pass  of  Oony* 
▼arligan,  to  the  inn  of  Shielhouse^  at  the  head  of  Loch  Duieh ; 
and  firom  thence  to  proceed  back  to  the  Great  Qlen  bj  Glen 
Shiel  and  Glen  Moziston.  In  proceeding  to  Shielhouse^  we 
direct  our  coune  along  Glen  Oundlan,  the  whole  distance  firom 
Loch  Houxnhead  requiring  ahout  fire  hours*  smart  walking. 

4.  The  importance  of  the  road  firom  InTerg^rrj  to  Loch 
Hoom  18  enhanced  by  the  Rhaebuie  road  from  Tomandoun  in 
Glen  Garry  to  Cluanj  in  Glen  Moriston,  connecting  the  two 
l^ens,  and  affording  a  more  rea<l  j  access  for  the  laige  droTes  of 
calUe  firom  Skye  and  the  west  coast  of  the  country  on  their 
wny  to  the  southern  markets,  to  the  Loch  Laggan  road,  and 
thenoe  to  Balwhinnie.  But  this  road  possesses  few  attractions  ; 
Ibr  tediousness,  it  may  &irly  compete  with  any  of  equal  length 
in  the  Highlands  ;  it  is  ten  miles  and  a  half  long ;  and  cross- 
ing firom  Tomandoun  into  Glen  Luine,  Qjing  nearly  parallel 
with  Glens  Moriston  and  Garry,  and  fidling  into  the  former  at 
Doe  Bridge,)  it  makes  a  tiresome  ascent  along  the  n<nrthem  side 
of  that  Tall^.  But  the  traveller's  labour  is  almost  repaid  by 
the  magnificence  of  the  upper  and  precipitous  part  of  Mam 
Cluany,  passing  at  the  base  of  which  the  Rhaebuie  joins  the 
Glen  Moriston  road  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  inn  of  Oluany. 

Glen  Luine  is  a  sequestered  pastoral  valley,  watered  by  a 
sluggish  and  tortuous  stream,  which  occasionally  spreads  out 
its  waters  into  a  small  marshy  loch.  Glen  Garry  was  purchased, 
on  the  sale  of  the  Glengarry  estates,  by  Lord  Ward,  and  CUen 
Quoich  by  Bdward  EUioe  Junior,  Esq.,  H.P.,  the  chief  only 
letamittg  the  property  of  Knoidart. 
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ROUTE  FIRST.— BKANCH  F. 

raOM  IKYERMOBISTO^  TO  KYLE  &U£A  AXD  KYLE  AKIN. 

Glen  Moriston,  1— Loch  Cluany;  Cluanv  Tan;  Glen  Shicl.  2.— Battle  of  Glen  Shicl, 
3. — Subterranean  Structure  ;  Glen  Sliiel,  4.  —  Loch  Buich;  Shielhouse  to  Kvie 
Akin.  6.— VUIa^c  of  I>>rnu' .  I'llnulonan  r:isflc.  r,  —  L.r  hulsh.  7  — Falls  of  G"|o- 
mak,  8. — To  Loch  Aftrick  auJ  SiruihgLuwi,  luot-u<jl«;. — Gleueig,  9. — Dunes  or 
Barchi  iit  Glendg,  10. 

met. 

InvermoriBtOD  to  Torgoil  

Cluany   ,   16 

Shielhouse   11? 

Kyle  Rhea   llj 

Shielhouae 
Domie .... 
Kyle  Akio 

The  roa<i  from  Invcrmoriston  to  Shielhouse,  which  forms  the 
great  line  of  communication  hetween  the  north-western  and  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Invcrncss-shire,  is  3()|  miles  in  length  :  at 
Shiclhouse  it  separates  into  two  branches,  leading  respectively 
to  Kjle  Akin  auJ  Kjlc  iihea,  the  two  ferries  commimicating 
with  the  island  of  Skye. 

1.  The  lower  portion  of  Glen  Moriston  is  exceedingly  beaa- 
tiful.  On  every  side  the  eye  ranges  over  an  uninterrupted 
forest,  mantling  alike  the  l)ottom  of  the  valley  and  the  ex})anded 
niuuiiiain  sides  ;  the  smiling  livery  of  the  birch — fre<iuently 
diversified  and  contrasted  with  the  dark  and  sombre  hues  of 
aged  and  majestic  pines.  There  are  but  two  or  three  habita- 
tions to  brc.ik  upon  the  woodland  solitude,  thus  pleasingly  con- 
trasting with  Glen  Urquhart.  Invcrmoriston  House,  (J.  M. 
(J rant,)  a  rather  old  mansion,  near  Loch  Ness  side,  is  hemuicd 
iii  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  the  terminal  ones  cr  avik:  1  by 
precipitous  frontlets  of  rock.  Behind  it  there  is  a  conitoruble 
small  inn.  Between  them  the  river  forms  a  waterfall,  worthy 
of  a  visit.  The  course  of  the  lower  section  of  the  river  Moris- 
ton is  freiiueutly  impetuous  and  heiidlong;  at  times  dashing 
with  violence  from  side  to  side  of  the  deep,  narrow,  and  rocky 
channel,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  it  has  worn  for  itself ;  at 
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Others  escaping,  tormentetl  and  foaming,  firom  such  confined 
passage,  it  encloses  in  its  arms  some  wooded  islet  or  isolated 
rock,  where  the  aged  pine  holds  undisputed  sway,  and,  luxuri- 
ating in  its  un  listurbed  freedom,  shoots  its  wcather-heaten  stem 
into  a  thousautl  fantastic  shapes ;  or  it  ripples  quietly  alongst 
low  biichen-clad  banks ;  and  thus  many  of  the  reaches  of  river 
scenery,  amidst  close  embowering,  but  far  extending  trees,  are 
of  surpassing  beauty. 

At  Torgoil,  where  there  is  a  respectable  public-house,  the 
road  crosses  the  river  Moriston  by  a  handhouie  granite  bridge. 
Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  mile  above  Torgoil  Bridge,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  end  of  Loch  Cluany,  we  recross  the 
river  at  Boe  Bridge,  where  we  meet  with  uncommonly  fine  spe- 
cimens of  the  fir  and  aspen. 

In  the  recesses  of  Corriegoe,  the  high  group  of  hills  to  the 
north,  intermediate  between  this  glen  aiv]  Strathglass,  is  the 
care  where  Prince  Charles  \va^  secreted  for  several  weeks  by  its 
tandit  occupants,  proof  against  the  tempting  reward  ofFcre<i  for 
hia  head  :  ami  three  miles  abuve  Torgoil,  close  by  the  road-side, 
is  the  S]M.t  where  Mackenzde,  with  considerable  anxiety,  even  in 
the  airoiiies  of  death,  for  his  unfortunate  master,  diverted  for 
a  while  pursuit  firom  the  royal  fugitive,  by  feigning  to  be  the 
Prince. 

S.  Loch  Cluany  presents  no  interesting  features.  The 
mountain,  on  the  south  side,  rises  rather  abruptly  from  the 
water,  and  a  few  trees  are  scattered  along  its  face :  occasional 
mossy  promontories,  projecting  into  the  loch,  complete  the  char- 
acter of  this  sheet  of  water.  Cluany,  distant  about  twciity-five 
miles  from  Invermoriston,  is  as  good  a  house  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, where  the  chief  customers  are  drovers :  to  them  travel- 
lers are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  goodness  of  the 
stabling  ou  these  roads,  although,  in  some  places,  by  way  of 
makiug  the  most  of  a  thing,  the  stable  is  not  divided  into  stalls, 
drovers'  ponies  being  accommodating  animals,  who,  like  their 
mristcrs,  can  sleep  three  in  a  bed.  From  the  cast  end  of  Loch 
Ciuaav  t  '  al»out  four  miles  beyond  the  inn,  the  glen  is  pretty 
level,  and  b;irren  without  grandeur:  here  it  becomes  extremely 
narruvv ;  and,  passing  a  low,  rocky  barrier,  we  suddenly  find  the 
waters  and  the  road  desceiiding  into  Glen  Shiel,  through  a  nar- 
row pa^s,  between  mountain  walls  of  rock.  The  traveller  will 
be  atruck  by  the  nigged  and  conical  character  of  the  mountains 
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in  this  quarter,  and  his  attention  will  be  particularly  attiacted 
by  two  singularly  sharp-peaked  hills,  at  that  part  of  the  de- 
scent where  the  glen  bends  towards  Loch  JHiich.  The  upper 
portions  of  Glen  Moiiston  and  Glen  Shiel  are  destitute  of  trees 
and  houses  of  any  kind :  the  lower  part  of  the  Water  of  Shiel 
is  skirted  with  alders,  and  a  few  smoky  dingy  hoveb. 

3.  Glen  Shid  was  the  scene  of  a  skirmish  in  1719,  which 
put  a  speedy  termination  to  an  instirrection  then  attempted  in 
fayour  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  It  was  very  trifling,  and  got  up 
by  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  and  the  Earls  of  Seaforth  and 
Marisdial,  in  consequence  of  an  inyasion  of  England  projected 
by  the  court  of  Spain,  with  the  yiew  of  restoring  the  Stuart 
fiunily,  and  resolved  ^  by  the  adtice  of  Cardinal  Alberoni. 
At  Cadiz,  an  armament  was  prepared,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  transports,  on  board  of  which  6000  troops  and  12,000  stand 
of  aims  were  embarked,  and  provided  with  a  convoy  of  ten 
ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigates,  the  command  of  which 
force  was  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  The  above-men- 
tioned nobleman  having  landed  in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land, with  several  gentlemen  who  had  been  attainted  in  1716, 
and  300  Spaniards,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  Clans  to  arms, 
but  with  little  effect.  They  were  encountered  in  Glen  Shiel  by 
General  Wightman,  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  north,  who 
had  hastened  from  Inverness,  on  the  first  news  of  the  rising, 
with  his  troops,  which  had  then  been  recently  reinforced  by  a 
body  of  2()0C)  Dutch  soldiers.  The  insurgent  Highlanders,  after 
a  short  resistance,  Bed  to  the  hills ;  the  Spaniards  were  made 
prisoners ;  and  the  Spanish  squadron  having  been  driven  badt 
by  a  storm,  the  whole  plan  was  completely  frustrated.  A  small 
cascade  will  \)e  observed  on  the  left  hand,  in  descending  the 
glen,  which  indicates  the  scene  of  the  skirmish  ;  and  a  patch  of 
nettles  is  pointed  out  by  the  coimtrv  jteople  as  the  spot  where, 
according  to  their  accounts,  a  colonel  in  the  Dutch  service  fell. 

4.  Aliout  a  mile  ixnd  a  half  from  the  inn  of  Shielhouse, 
there  is  a  remarkable  subterranean  cavern  close  by  the  road-side. 
In  entering  it  is  necessary  to  crawl  on  all-fours,  but  it  quickly 
rises  to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  and  becomes  broad  enough  to 
admit  of  the  advance  of  two  people  ul  iL-ust.  The  Iwttom  Ls 
paved,  and  the  sides  lined  with  large  flag-stones,  and  it  is  also 
roofed  with  long  slabs  resting  upon  strong  cross  stone  rafters. 
This  structure  somewhat  re^^uubles  what  aie  called,  in  the 
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Orkneys,  subteminean  Picts'  Houses,  and  may  perhaps  have 
been  ooxmectcd  with  some  ancient  Dune  or  burp:h.  The  inn  of 
Sbielhouse  does  not  realize  the  expectatiuns  tonned  from  its 
exterior,  the  accomin'  riation  being  inconveniently  confined. 
From  the  hejid  of  L<H'h  iJuicli.  \s  here  the  inn  is  bituated,  the 
appt^rance  of  Gien  Sliiel  is  strange  indeed.  The  mountainfi 
rise  almost  perpendicularly,  but  with  a  steej)  unvarying  concave 
acclivity,  like  the  side  of  a  tent,  and  terminating  in  detached 
pinnacles.  The  oji])aj*ing  ranges  rise  so  near  each  other,  that 
bat  a  very  narrow  verdwit  stripe  of  meadow  ^';Tass  separates 
their  respective  l>ases.  This  rich  connecting  I -and  forms  a 
str  Ti  j  contrast  with  the  bright  purf)le  of  the  hills,  the  prevail- 
iD;::  (  '!<  ur  as  high  as  the  hardy  heath  can  vegetate,  which, 
i!Tci.'liially  thinning,  gives  place  to  grey,  rocky,  and  barren  :3um- 
mits.  The  best  point  of  view  will  Ixj  found  on  the  east  side  oi 
the  glen,  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  immediately  above  the  bridge 
which  the  Kyle  Akin  road  crosses. 

6.  Loch  Duich  is  a  beautiful  arm  of  the  sea,  of  great  depth, 
running  up  along  the  west  side  of  Kintail.  Its  banks  on  the 
ea^t  si  ie  are  farmed  by  mountains  rising  from  the  water,  fre- 
qtieiuly  in  rorky  and  olteu  jirecipitous  acclivities,  but  more 
gently  sl'ij>iiig,  and  full  of  gentle  undulati "Ui*  on  tlie  uther, 
singularly  smooth,  and  carpeted  with  a  s  It  velvet-like  emerald 
▼erdure,  variegated  with  trees  l>elow,  and  rocks  above.  From 
the  summits  of  Scuir  Ouran  and  Scuir-na-Camich,  the  two 
very  hi<rh  hills  of  the  range  extending  from  Kintfiil  al' iig  the 
north  side  uf  Gien  8hiei,  cons]ncuous  iVom  kShielhouse,  on  a  clear 
day,  the  Trafalgar  monument  at  Forres  may  be  distinguished. 

Of  the  tw<;  roads  lea  liug  to  Skye,  that  by  Kyle  Rhea  is 
alxiut  live  miles  the  shorter,  to  the  point  of  junction  near 
Broadford  ;  but  the  Kyle  Akin  road  is  much  more  agreeable, 
being  more  level,  and  the  scenery  more  interesting  ;  it  has  the 
dii&dvantage,  however,  of  crossing  an  additi  onal  ferry. 

The  Kyle  Akin  road,  on  leaving  Shieihouse,  makes  a  con- 
siJerahlc  circuit  round  an  inlet  of  Loch  Puich  ;  and,  crossing 
the  water  of  Orowe,  at  the  mouth  of  Glen  Liechk,  shortly  after- 
wanLs  passes  the  church  and  manse  of  Kintail.  The  length  of 
the  road  from  Shieihouse  tu  Kyle  Akin  is  about  twenty  miles, 
and  it  is  divid^l  into  two  nearly  equfil  portions,  by  the  ferry  of 
Domie.  Leaving  the  manse,  the  road  leads  above  the  house  of 
InvQiinat^  beauiifuUj  embotomed  in  Moending  luh  woods  and 
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arable  fields  ;  and,  owing  to  the  precipitous  nature  of  the 
grouuil,  it  cuntinues  to  Jiscend  pretty  high,  along  the  face  of 
theJiill  ;  but  the  views  it  commands  arc  very  fine,  especially 
when,  as  we  apj»roach  Domie,  the  hills  of  Skye  come  in  sight. 
The  ravines  and  crevices  of  the  rocks  are  [>artiallv  liiicxl  with 
ash  and  other  trees,  and  uu  the  slo|>es  are  numerous  drystone 
huts,  mean  enough,  no  doubt,  but  their  accompanying  patches 
of  cultivated  ground  are  welcome  and  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

6.  Domie  is  a  small  fishing  village  of  about  two  score  of 
houses  and  huts^  built  whore  a  smaller  loch  (Long)  l^rauches  off 
from  Loch  Duich,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  connecting  strait. 
Close  by  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  Ellandonan  Castle,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Mackcnzies  of  Seaforth.  They  stand  on  a 
rocky  i^let,  and  are  surrounded  by  the  sea  at  flood-tide ;  the 
castle  consisted  of  a  massive  square  keep  about  (JO  feet  high, 
only  one  side  of  which  remains  entire.  On  two  sides  of  this 
keep  are  the  ruins  of  other  buildings,  the  landwaixl  part  of  the 
islet  forminiz:  a  small  natural  glacis,  in  which  rises  up  a  spring 
of  fresh  water,  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  which,  extending 
to  the  castle,  afforded  the  inmates  safe  access,  at  all  times,  to 
the  well.  The  best  view  of  Loch  Duich  with  Ellandonan  and 
Domie  is  obtained  from  the  north  side  of  the  ferry — the  village 
and  ruin  forming  the  fore,  and  the  precipitous  clustered  peaks 
of  Glen  Shiel  the  back  ground.  There  are  none  but  small 
public-houses  in  Domie. 

Ellandonan  Castle  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  vitrified 
fort  by  Alexander  IL  of  Scotland,  as  an  "overhand"  acniinst 
the  Danes  and  Norwegian*;.  After  the  l  attle  of  the  Largs, 
Alexander  in.  appointed  Coliue  Fitzgerald,  an  Irisli  gcntkmao 
who  fought  un<]er  his  banners  at  that  engaL'oiJicnt,  t<»  l>e  con- 
•^tahlL'  of  the  castle.  Coline  married  the  only  daughter  of 
Keuneth  Mathcsou,  former  constable,  after  whom  his  son  was 
named  Keimeth,  and  his  descendants  were  called  Mackennich, 
anglict  Mackenzie,  buch,  at  leasts  ib  the  tradition  among  the 
elan. 

7.  From  Domie  the  road  runs  along  a  stripe  of  mendow 
land  bordering  the  shore  of  Lochalsh,  and  a  range  of  \  ordant 
hills.  About  one  and  a  half  mile  onwards,  at  the  Kirklon  of 
Lochalsh  (formed  Ity  the  church,  school-house,  a  iaTm-honse, 
and  some  hut^),  the  road  to  Strome  Ferry  on  Loch  Carron 
ascends  to  the  right.   At  the  bend  of  the  coast,  between  Kjle 
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Bhaft  and  Kyle  Akin,  loimding  a  aeriM  of  high  precipitouf 
difi  ftced  with  dimlwriiig  ssh,  a  fine  semieueiilar  bay  opens 
te  Tiewy  in  the  eeatm  of  wlidch,  doie  by  the  water's  edge,  steadt 
the  hoase  of  BelnuMsaia  (Lillii^ptODe),  a  bow->wiiidowed  strao- 
tue^  with  long  irr^^ular  wings.  Bdiind  it  rises  a  spacious 
elefsted  recess,  laid  oat  in  well^-cnltiTated  fields,  chequered 
with  hardwood,  and  girt  with  beautiful,  high,  Inroadly  conical, 
and  slightly  s|^ral  hills  of  smooth  yerdant  sui^hce.  Here  there 
is  %  post-office  and  small  inn.  Towards  the  top  of  the  ascent, 
n  lead  braaehee  off  on  the  right,  over  sandstone  ridges  rather 
pleasingly  wooded  and  cultivated,  to  the  fishing  village  of 
Flockton,  about  fire  miles  from  Balmacara :  a  collection  of  about 
a  hundred  stcne-walled,  and  heathei^thatdied,  and  a  few  slated 
houses,  with  gorenmient  manse  and  church,  and  fine  ehureh,  at 
the  head  of  a  deeply  indented  little  bay  at  the  opening  of  Loch 
Ovroo,  and  opponte  Kishm.  . 

8.  The  ricinitj  of  Shielhouse  is  distinguished  by  the  high- 
eel  wnterftU  in  tiie  Hii^Uands— that  of  Olomak,  about  eight 
tnim  distant  from  l^uelhouse,  on  a  stream  which  descends  from 
the  bead  of  Strath  Affiiek  to  the  Elcbaig,  running  into  Loch 
Long.  It  can  be  appfoached  on  Highland  ponies^  and.bas  been 
so  frequsntlj  by  ladies,  but  walking  is  preferable,  and  it  may 
he  eariiy  reached  in  three  and  arhalf  hours.  The  path  leads 
fiem  the  Bridge  of  T<massie  which  orosses  the  Water  of  Crowe 
at  the  head  of  Little  Loch  Buich,  as  the  deep  bay  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  head  of  the  lodi  on  which  atands  the  church  and 
flsanse  of  Kintail  Is  called,  and  proceeds  on  the  north  side  of  the 
water,  beyond  two  other  gleas  which  open  on  the  right,  and 
straight  onwards  alongst,  and  finally  aboTO  the  water<couree 
along  the  ftce  of  a  steep  but  beautifully  gre«a  ravine,  seamed 
with  rivulets ;  proceeding  throughout  in  almost  a  straight  line 
from  Linassie  to  a  nanow  pass  at  the  head  of  the  taTine,  about 
Ibor  miles  from  that  place.  From  the  top  of  the  pass  continu- 
ing the  same  line  of  direction,  nearly  north«east  across  an  ele- 
vated moorland,  and  to  the  south  of  n  little  eminence,  the 
iwveller  wiU  find  himself  above  the  water  just  at  the  top  of 
the  ftlL  The  Water  of  Olomak  issues  from  a  series  of  thrse 
email  kdis  Imbedded  amidst  a  grand  group  of  abrupt  serrated 
moonlaini^  Ben  Attow  at  the  head,  presenting  a  magnificent 
ehaeted  precipice,  ahnoet  vertical,  and  seemingly  not  less  than 
m  eottple  of  thousand  ftet  in  height  The  hollow  in  which  they 
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lie  oommumeates  with,  and  lies  %t  right  angles  nith  Strath 
Afiick,  which  stretches  easterly  to  8tntthgUtfs ;  »  nohle  open- 
ing through  the  loftiest  mountain  xangea  in  the  countiy,  and 
which,  in  its  lower  portion^  embraces  the  pine-girt  waters  of 
Lochs  Affiick  and  Benneveian.  The  mountains  which  form  its 
northern  boundary,  terminate  in  Scuir^na-Gaeran,  a  vast  moun- 
tain with  seyeral  compressed  summits,  and  marked  by  a  preci- 
pitous-sided cony  at  the  top.  At  some  miles  distance  to  the 
north,  the  Elchaig  conducts  its  waters  to  Loch  Long,  through  a 
deeply  troughed  yalley,  lined  on  the  north  by  high  and  yery 
steep  lulls  passing  aboye  into  a  great  rocky  expanse^  and  nearly 
pan^el  wiUi  Strath  Afiiick.  Between  the  lower  hills  skirting 
the  Elchaig,  and  Scuir-na-Oaeran,  extends  an  ascending  and 
eleyated  moorland  plain,  which  the  Glomak  passes  oyer,  till  it 
encounters  the  granite  barrier  of  Glen  Blchaig,  through  which 
it  accomplishes  its  descent  by  a  tremendous  rayine^  into  which 
it  plunges  at  once  in  the  great  wateifiJl  of  Glomak.  Approadung 
from  Shielhouse»  a  steep  descent  from  the  height  aboye,  of  pei^ 
haps  400  feet,  ushers  us  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  on  the 
moorland  aboye  the  fall.  The  water  shmts  a  little  along  the 
rock  from  which  it  first  starts,  and  then  fiills  almost  perpendi- 
cularly at  one  comer  of  the  ftce  of  a  square  abyss  flanked  by 
black,  smooth  mural  rocks  richly  tinted  with  bright  yexduie. 
About  midway  it  lights  on  a  ledge,  and  is  parted,  by  a  projec- 
tion of  rock,  into  two.*  The  depth  of  Ihe  whole  has  been 
plumbed  and  found  to  be  of  the  great  extent  of  350  liset.  The 
rarine  below  is  truly  stupendous,  and  it  cannot  be  under  700 
or  800  feet  deep.  At  the  bottom,  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  hui^ 
*  dred  feet,  walled  with  rodf ;  the  acdiyities  aboye  y«iy  abrupt^ 
all  but  yertical,  and  of  a  fine  ferny  green,  but^  like  the  moun- 
tain wastes  around,  entirely  destitute  of  trees.  The  rapidly  in- 
clined lines  of  the  inflections  of  the  rarine  interlace  eadi  other, 
quite  concealing  the  water,  but  leading  the  eye  down  almoet  to 
the  channel  of  Elchaig  about  two  miles  off, — the  lofty,  precipi<- 
totts,  and  rocky  further  sides  of  which  bound  the  riew.  Foot^ 
marks,  admitting  a  cautious  descent,  will  be  found  conducting 
from  tiie  head  of  the  fisU  to  the  green  summit  of  a  small  pi^ 
jeeting  rock  on  the  west  side^  marked  by  a  dwarf  birch  and 
rowan  tree  about  opposite  the  middle  of  the  fall,  but  so  near, 
that  the  bottom  can  be  seen  only  from  the  brink.   From  this 

*  Tkt  nek  oror        fte  viler  plnnget  is  •  ^ke  of  granite  or  porpbTTy. 
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pMDi  tbt  wster  is  Mm  to  611  m  from  the  Hp  of  the  rock,  tlie 
mfid  ftl  tlie  top^  oompxigiiig  aboat  (SO  popendienlar  feet  of  the 
i^ole  hdf^t,  being  conewJed  tnm  ykm.  The  ekj  line  of 
lock  is  eeeo  finom  the  giuej  point  m  further  beck  then  the 
led^  eminencee  on  either  hend,  which  mey  be  aboat  SOOyaidf 
mput,  and  the  moontaine  beyond  aie  not  at  all  Tinblek  The 
appeMt  hdght  looks  jnst  about  doable  that  of  Foyeis ;  bat 
iliiniiing  the  length  of  the  desoent  to  the  green  point,  the 
kttgsr  aeositained  dimensions  are  obviouslj  coiiect  The  bodj 
ef  water  is  conaidcnibly  less  than  that  of  Foyen,— and  thas, 
naless  in  qpeat^  the  Tohune  of  watsr  is  dispropertioned  to  the 
grsnt  eoale  of  the  pradpitoas  rodcs.  The  descent  to  the  point 
is  not  nnnttisided  with  a  sense  of  danger,  bat  ladies  make  it  oat 
Objeete  se  fianght  with  diaijing  sogg^stions  congregated  so 
alannin^y  dese  to  the  spectator,  ston  and  OTOipowcr,  and  con- 
spire  to  give  a  grsatar  impiession  of  inseeniity  than  need  be. 
To  appeoech  the  fidl  from  the  Elehaig  is  no  easy  matter,  and 
leqairss  to  wade  at  times  in  the  channel  of  the  stream.* 

•  A  (evt  directions  inav  herr  be  acceptahlf*.  in  case  of  tlio  pfdrstrian  wisliiti;.'  to 
rontiDac  \m  route  to  Locfi  Affrick  and  Strathfrlaw  The  way  lu-b  l)v  (he  sources  ot 
tlic  Gloinak,  which  stream,  after  traversing  a  tnirt  of  broken  sixm-iA  ino«s,  he  fonls 
aboBt  200  yards  below  the  lowest  little  loch  already  alluded  to,  i'oUo«-s  a  faint 
and  roofrh  tract  mi  the  faee  of  the  onposite  hill.  At  the  head  of  the  uppermost  loch, 
wliu  fi  U  ;itM>ut  a  mile  lonp.  and  raliMl  the  of  the  BeaLich,  the  watt-r  shears  to 

the  eaat  throash  a  wide  strath  which  opens  on  rounding  the  hill.  A  pass  will  lie  ul»- 
wrnnA  m  the  Ulto  wliieh  flnnk  the  (clen  he  ii  alNNit  letnnfron  the  ojtpo^ite  Mt:  fhte 
Iniiby  Glen  Liechk  on  the  fatriher  side  of  the  h\]U  intn  Kintail,  and  i^^  in  the  line 
vMdi  a  road,  if  t^^t-r  funned,  as  ouce  intended,  bituccn  Strathglatts  uiid  Kintml,  will 
iabam.  In  the  beud  of  the  uwnntains  a  sotitAry  shicHng  viU  b«  observed  for  tending 
yeld  cattle  aiui  a  flock  of  {foats  for  a  fi-w  months  of  tlie  year,  certainly  a»  fur  rr- 
moved  from  hnnnts  of  nit-n  as  couhl  well  Ik;.  Henec  tlic  nath,  wliich  is  mucli  inter- 
rupted, keeps  down  the  centre  of  the  hue  wide  And  straigiit  strath.  Alxmt  Iiall-way 
IQ  LockAlDick  plaee  is  gives  to  aspaooui,  imoolh  moouand*  bjr  tlie  opening  on^ 
thft  Mnth  of  two  vfd6  cIcm  leait&g  throogli  tiio  nanivo  monitaim  to  Cnmy  in 
Glen  M<irist.in  and  by  Glen  Liechk  into  Kintail.  Here  will  be  found  a  solitarj  shej*- 
berd't  Iwthie,  .\ultbae,  where  a  refrtshiuj:  bowl  of  milk  will  prove  acceptable.  Ine 
ffoand  hitherto  trarened  since  leaving  the  CHomak  Water,  is  called  Graenivie.  Its 
aninh-  «i(lr"5  ili  ■M-end  in  iH-autifulIy  curved  sweeps.  At  Aultbae, which  in  about  ihuIm  :iy. 
and  prrliajis  su  mUc«  froiu  Locli  Art'nck,  Strath  i\Jffrick,  a  continuation  of  and  in  the 
•aae  line  vith  4lreettiv)e.  properly  cuiumences;  and  it  does  so  in  a  iplaidid  level  aica- 
dffw,  fully  two  miles  in  lcn<;th,  front  wliich  in  part  the  mountains  spring  at  onre  with- 
tmt  broken  fcround.  Ncarinir  tlio  lake,  broken  skirting  eminences  nearly  ftll  up  the 
bottom  Tlie  outlines  <tf  the  mountains  are  elon|;att'd  and  snuxiih.  and  their  suriare 
affords  thi  tincst  pasture  for  sliccp.  At  Coulivie  or  Annamulloch,  two  shepherd's 
lMMei»  on  i>i>yatite  itfea  of  the  rlver,  Bot  to  from  wbere  ft  Joint  the  lake,  aod  qdte 
at  tl»e  Jia*e  of  the  hiijli  inipcndiug  mountains,  the  traveller  will  l»e  fain,  after  a  ten  or 
twelve  hourk'  walk  from  Suiclliouse,  to  take  up  his  qu.irtcrs  for  the  night,  an  intru- 
eioB  with  which  the  ianates  hiy  their  account.  In  either,  he  will  find  a  f«nr  unfSjf 
boxed  and  fl«iored  «partnicnt.  fitted  >ip  for  the  ore  i^ional  aceomniiMlation  of  spona- 
incn.  good  KugliBli  bbtnketh,  and  sulibtantiai  aceeiitfui  ies  for  the  inner  man,  simple  bat 
goiid  of  their  kind  The  distance  hence  to  Struy,  in  Strathglass,  which  is  twenty 
■uka  froB  lavemesa,  is  about  twenty^tix  milea.  Iliere  is  a  \ioat  on  each  of  the  lochs, 
forhqpi  aot  at  haad,  but  wbidi  may  be  eosured  bj  timcoiu  intimation  over  night. 
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9.  We  now  return  to  ShielhouM,  to  dMcribe  the  lOftd 
thence  to  Kyle  Rhea*  On  leaving  the  inn,  it  almost  Imme- 
diately begins  the  vety  laborious  ascent  of  Mam  Ratachan ;  in 
climbing  and  deacending  which  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
way  (eleven  miles  and  a  half)  are  employed.  Haying  sur- 
mounted it,  we  find  ourselTes  descending  into  Qlenelg,  a  valley 
quite  destitute  of  trees,  except  towards  the  sea ;  but  in  their 
stead  its  sides,  CTen  to  the  summit  of  the  hills,  are  covered  with 
rich  green  pasture ;  and  the  sudden  view  of  the  glen  and  of  the 
sea,  and  the  hills  of  Skye  beyond,  is  imprcssiyely  superb^  In 
the  glen  are  a  colony  of  huts  and  a  farm-house,  and  at  the 
opening  of  it,  the  manse,  and  ruins  of  Bemera  Barracks,  one  of 
the  military  stations  established  in  the  Highlands  by  the  Hano- 
verian Government,  after  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  with 
the  Kirkton  of  Glenelg.  Bemera  Barracks  consisted  of  two 
parallel  houses,  capable  of  accommodating  about  two  companies 
of  soldiers.  They  are  rather  more  than  a  mile  distant  firmn  the 
feny.  Kirkton  of  Glenelg  is  a  respectable  village,  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  small  bay,  and  contains  a  principiU  street  of  ^ted 
houses,  and  is  embellished  with  trees  and  plantmg.  The  dis- 
trict of  Qlenelg  ccmsists  of  two  glens^Qlen  More,  just  described, 
and  Glen  Beg.  The  whole,  with  the  estate  of  Glen  Shiel,  be- 
longs to  James  Svaa  BaiUie,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  other  large 
estates  in  Invemess-shire. 

10.  In  Glen  B^  of  Glenelg  are  two  ancient  Burghs  or 
Dunes,  as  these  interesting  circular  bxuldings  are  generallj 
called,  distant  about  seven  miles  from  Bemera.  They  measure^ 
one  about  thirty  (apparently  six  or  eight  feet  less  than  the  oxi- 

*ginal  height)  aad  the  other  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  thirty- 
three  and  thirty  feet  inside,  and  fifty-seven  and  fifty-four  feet 
outside  diameter.  The  waUs  are  double^  and  ten  feet  thiek, 
curved  on  the  outer  side  and  bulging  out  at  the  top,  and  they 
contain  tiers  of  gallerisB  two-and-«rhalf  feet  wide  and  six  ft^ 
high-^in  one  of  the  dunes  four  in  sucoessioOy  in  the  other  only 
two,  the  higher  gaUerias  contracting  almost  to  a  aingle  watt. 
Communication  between  the  galleries  ia  bj  openings  three  leel 
wide  and  five  high.  The  flooring  of  the  galleries  is  of  large 

OQMfviM  fhfl  wtrflntr  mot  plod  Iniviy  tloDf  ^enynglitnMlc  oiitheiMfllitid«; 

^Tit  we  ran  prmni'sc  him  that  he  will  find  murh  to  hcg^ile  the  tiinc,  in  \hr  T  iTnlmr 
auid  severe  Wauty  of  these  iRkrs,  and  of  the  very  imposing  monntjuu  Tua<f$i  $  in  whofM^ 
botom  they  repose.  Their  features  will  be  found  fully  detailnl  in  uur  article  on 
8tr»th?lass  (Route  iv  Brunch  a  ^  Kfa!,,  t|.,.  .,>i!Mi  "idf  of  I>.r'.  AiTm.  I  a  trark  sklitt 
•eroM  Uie  hiU  to  Geusachau,  at  ihc  head  ul  buaihgiuM,  abvui  cij^ki  uuics  off. 
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dagi  itratehing  across  both  walls,  and  thus  strengthening  the 
Imildmg.  The  entrance  is  by  a  low  doorway,  which  could  be 
Uodced  up  by  a  stone  dropped  from  overhead,  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly secured  from  attack ;  and  to  one  of  them  there  was  a 
mibterraneous  passage  which  has  been  recently  filled  up. 
Though  no  cement  is  used,  the  building  is  so  closely  joined 
that  it  could  not  be  scaled  ;  and  thus  these  structures  formed 
places  of  Tcry  safe  temporary  retreat,  in  case  of  hostile  inva- 
liwL  Unfortunately  these  interL"rting  e<liticos  have  Ixjen  much 
dilapidated  fur  the  sake  uf  tlie  stuiics,  and  scai"L'L-]y  half  is 
standing  of  the  most  entire.  The  fuuiida.tion8  of  a  thini  ro- 
main^  and  tiicre  :ire  traces  v(  two  more  in  the  hxrger  valley. 
Qlen  Beg,  iu  which  these  structures  are  situated,  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful strath,  confined  at  the  trance  by  abmpt  and  rocky  hills, 
and  afterwards  wuleiiing  out,  having  a  ime  stream  rolling 
through  it,  and  pleasintjly  diversified  with  wood.  The  dunes 
now  referre<l  to  arc  iini|iic^  tionably  the  most  entire  in  the  south- 
em  parts  of  the  llighlaudd.  We  particularly  recommend  tour- 
ists not  tof  omit  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  singular  build- 
ings when  iu  their  neighbourhood,  for  thov  are  abundantly  de- 
serving of  inspection.  An  euuaeut  JDauiih  antiquary,  who  lately 
visdied  them,  informs  us,  that  he  considers  them  as  very  ancient 
CeUic  structures,  and  not  the  work  of  i^:>cai^imvians. 
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TOWN  OF  IinrBBNBSS. 


I  ani.  Steamers,  &c. ;  ObsjecU  worthy-  of  Obscn  atiou ;  Beauty  of  the  i>ceneiT, 1.— 
Cliinfter  of  ttiefknrrtmndiinf  Ctmntnr,  8. — Oriarin  of  the  Name;  ^toatkHi ;  uttiids 

in  the  Nr««,  :^  — Stnnc  nri<l_'c.  t  — StrtTts,  .i — Jail.  Ct — Town-house,  7. — Populn- 
tion;  Manutttclurea  i  IVade,  8 —Churches, 'J.— Aradi  niv ;  Schools i  Infirmary,  10. 
Iniprovements ;  Public  Charities ;  Walks;  C<mntr>- Sca£i,  11. — ^AntimutydTuim^ 
ncss,  12. — rji<itlcs  rtf  Inverness  .  ^lunlrr  of  Kinj:  Dnnran,  1^. — Iliston'  of  the 
Castle;  Dukf  <it  Gordon.  Ilentuhlc  Keener;  Ohl  Kort  Gefjr^c,  14. — The  Bar^h 
Charters,  15. — Karly  disturluti  State;  Ancient  Commerce,  Ifi. — Royal  Viaita; 
Queen  Muni'H  Vi.sit'ii,  17  —Cromwell's  Fort,  IH. — Form  of  Arcliitccturc,  19. — 
ijicicnt  Poh'tics  and  Manners,  20. — Ma^cistrHry,  21. — Spirit  uf  linprovcuicnt,  22. 


Caledonian  (Mr.  Spinks\  No.  17,  Church  Street ;  Union,  18  Ilipih  Street. 
Roth  these  are  most  commodious  •'.stablishments,  wlicre  cvory  comfort 
and  lu.xurv  can  be  had.  Private  Koyal  (MIj^s  M"L)t>nald),  81-2  Church 
Street;  Vine  (Thomas  Mackenzie),  7* Church  Street ;  (  ommerdal  (Mn. 
Napi.  r\  CiU'tk'  Wvnd.  On  the  west  side  of  the  rivt  r  Xess,  there  are  the 
(ilenalbyu  (Ilarcoinb),  Tlimtly  Street;  Star.  Grant  Street  (Merktnch); 
Caledonian  Inn,  Canal  Bridge  (^Muirlown). 

The  principal  Lod^int^-houses  are— Mr.  Tait'.s,  19  Church  Street :  Mrs. 
Hardies,  18  Dt)ugla8  Row:  Mrs.  M'Donald'd,  14  Douglas  liow ;  Mrs. 
Ro)>crt  Fraser^s,  46  Chnreh  Street;  Mies  M*R«e,  70  Chureh  Street;  Mra. 
More's,  Castle  "Wynd ;  Miss  Kennedy,  9  Bank  Street;  Mrs.  M'Kenzie's, 
Academy  Street ;  .Mr.  Maclean's,  Bridp^  Street ;  Mr.  John  (^lark's,  Mar- 
garet Street;  Mr.s.  Cameron,  27  Kosc  Street;  Mr.  Adam  M' Donald, 
confectioner,  (Peacock)  No.  82,  High  Street ;  &c. ;  and,  daring  the  ahoot- 
ing  aeaaon,  the  Caledonian  and  Union  an<l  Royal  Hotels  retam  a  number 
.  of  rooms  in  the  hou.'<e>»  of  private  families,  in  which  visitors  may  be 
acoommodated  with  beds,  and  with  or  without  board  as  they  incline. 


(jile<ionian  and  Savings.  Hi;;h  Street;  British  Linen  Con>pany,  Hi^'h 
Street;  Bank  of  Scotland,  Bank  Street;  National,  Church  Street;  Com- 
mercial Banli  of  Scotland,  Chiireh  Street ;  North  of  Scotland,  Academjr 
Street. 

Po$t  OJioe,  27  High  Btrovt .  ~  Police  0^  36  Bridge  Stroet 


James  Smith,  10  Hi;:h  Street;  Kenneth  Dougla^  2  High  Street;  V. 
Morrison.  1  Church  Street;  C.  Keith,  21  Church  Street;  D.  Fraser, 
Castle  Street. 


Principal  Hotds. 


Xeirspajyers. 

Inverness  C^nirier  oflice.  No.  12,  Bank  T^ane. 
„      Advertiser  otlice,    18,  Inglis  Street. 


Booksellen. 
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Tftrtan  Warehouse,  D.  M*Dougal,  12  High  Street ;  Andrew  Smith,  20 
High  Street;  Donald  Fraser,  48  High  Street;  D  M'Tonnnn.  11  Hit^'h 
Stnet;  D.  Matheson,  6  CasUe  Street.  Invemeett  Woolien  Monuiactury 
■i  HofaD— ibop,  No.  4,  Bridge  Street. 

The  Post-Olhce  changes  often  dbturb  the  mail  hoars. 

1.  Mail  to  Perdi  (4  nofMS)i  leaves  the  Caledonian  Hotel  and  Union 

Uot'  l  r\-f»rv  pvonini::  nt  n  rjuarter  to  7  o'clock,  and  arrives  from  the  tOOth 
MX  these  inns,  at  i*  a.m.    i* ares— £2  :  5s.  inside,  and  32s.  outside. 

2.  Aberdeen  yiaii — leaved  the  CaleUoiiian  and  L'uion  Hotels  everj' 
ill— 0011  ot  S  o^clock,  and  arrives  every  evening  at  ^half-iMWt  7.  Four 
bor^e?.    Fares— inside,  £2;  outside,  21s. 

3.  North  Mail,  by  Bcanly.  Ding^wall,  Tain,  Uomoeh,  to  Thurso  in 
Caithness — leaves  Caledunian  Hotel  at  I  past  G  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  arrives  at  5  p.m.,  in  time  to  join  the  Perth  Mail.  Four  horses.  FatOi — 
Inside,  X2 : 1 1  :  »; ;  ontside,  £1 : 17 :  6  ;  and  to  Tain,  20^*.  and  14s. 

4.  The  Duke  of  Wellinfrton — day  stage-coaeh.  4  horses — in  connexion 
with  the  Highland  or  Perth  Mail — leaves  the  Caledonian  Hotel  every 
lowful  rooming,  from  April  to  the  end  of  November^  at  6  o'clock  AJA»t 
tmd  arrives  from  l*(  rth  at  6  p.m.  Fares — inside,  .'J5s. ;  outside,  25s. 

6.  The  Defiance — dailv  5taj]^c-co3ch,  4  horses — leaves  the  Caledonian 
HoteL  for  Nairn,  Forres,  ICIgiu,  Fochabers,  Uuutly,  and  Ab^^rdeoi,  every 
tewlu  motnlng,  ot  6  o'clock  a.m.,  and  arrives  froni  Abordoen,  it  lialf*|Mat 
6  o'clock  T'.^i.    Fares— in.side,  £2  ;  outside,  £1 :  2s. 

t>.  The  JStar — daily  sta;;e-coach,  4  horse.s — leaves  Caledonian  Hotel 
for  Nairn.  Forres,  and  Elgin,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  every  lawful  day,  and 
oto|io  nt  Bgin<  where  II  amYoe  ot  9  p.  m.  that  night.  Another  oooch.  In 
connexion  with  it,  proceeds  on  frum  FJ^^in  every  morning  at  7  a.m.  for 
Ab€^een;  and  the  Jatar  leaves  Ll^in  evrry  morning;  at  7  a.m.  for  Inver- 
ness, which  it  reaches  at  half-past  12  o'clock  p.m.  Fares — inside,  16s. ; 
ewtsii]-.  U'-i.  6d. 

7.  The  C.i'u  rr  iixh — stage-coach,  2  horses — leaves  Calednnian  Hotel, 
every  day  in  summer,  at  3  o'clock  for  Dingwall  (via  KesMck  Ferry) 
and  Strathpefier,  and  reaches  the  Spa  Hotel  there  at  6  r.H.  It  leaTea 
Smthpeffer  at  8  o'clock  e^ery  morning,  and  anriveo  at  Invenien  at  It 
AM.    Fan*«5 — irwiifr.  l')-*,  :  outside  6b. 

8.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Tain  nia,T\M  at  6  a.m.,  and  from  Tain 
al  S  r.M« ;  but  either  this  or  the  Caberfeigh  is  likely  to  be  dificontfaraed, 
or  to  go  only  to  Stratbpefler  irui  Asovfy; 

t,  Hm  North  Star,  aailo  ftoin  theTborohoah  Fler,  Invemeea,  for  Lon- 
don, every  altenuite  Monday;  and  from  London  for  Inverness  every  otlur 
Monday;  averaj^e  leiifjth  of  passap-  sixti'-thro^-  h<»ur8.  Fares — cabin, 
£3 : 10&. ;  fortn^tle,  £2  :  6s.  Jv.J5. — Calls  at  Chanonrv  Point,  Invwgordon, 
Cromarty,  Findhom,  Burgh-head,  Banff,  and  Abenfeen. 

2.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  s.iilx  from  Kes-sock  Ferry  roadstead  for 
Leith  every  Monday  nioniing,  and  the  Queen  on  Thursday  evenin^%  call- 
ing at  the  same  ports  as  the  North  Star;  they  leave  Leith  on  their 
retom  voyages  every  Tuesday  and  Thnnday  moiningBi  Faree  cabin, 
16s. ;  fam'astle,  8s. 

The  Maid  of  Morven  leaves  Kessock  Fern-  «  vf-ry  Monday  and 
Thursday  morning,  fur  the  (Kirts  m  the  Moray  Firili  above  named,  and 
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the  Little  Fern*  in  Sutherlandshirc,  and  returns  even*  suooeeding  day. 
Fares — to  Bur^li-hoad,  5s.  and  3s.  fid. ;  to  Little  Ferrv,'  10s.  and  5s. 

4.  The  Glasgow  Steamers  by  the  CaicUoaian  Canal. — Mesdr^  G.  and  J. 
Bnrns  of  Glap^ow  put  on  In  summer  a  line  of  ewift  steamers,  which  there 
is  a  daily  sailing  to  and  from  Glasgow  and  ObaUf  Fort-Williani,  Onrpach, 
and  Inverness ;  and  to  and  from  (Jban,  Tobermory,  Staffa  and  lona,  and 
Gleucoe.  Fare^i  to  Glasgow— cabin,  £1 ;  forecastle,  Hi,  Goodd  Boats 
(Cygnet  and  Lapwing")  nly  at  cheaper  rates. 

'S\B. — ConL-bes  and  Breaks,  or  Omnibuses,  attend  fttnntibe  Caledonian 
and  Union  Moll  is,  to  convey  pa8sen;r<'rs  to  and  from  the  steamers  on  their 
departure  and  arrival,  charging  Is.  for  every  passenger;  and  the  heavy 
goods  and  luggage  are  conveyed  by  carts,  which  are  always  in  waitfaig. 
The  steam  offices  are  9  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  and  in  Church  Street, 
at  the  Thonildish  Pier  and  Kessock  Ferr}',  Inverness,  where  the  adver- 
tisements, which  are  occasionally  altered,  may  be  seen. 

Carriers  of  goods  leave  Inverness,  twice  a-week,  for  Beauly,  Dingwall, 
Invergorden,  and  Fort-George;  and  once  a-week  to  F'ort-AiiLTustus, 
Kingussie,  Nairn,  and  Forres ;  and  once  a  fortiiight,  or  when  the  weather 
permits  and  there  Is  employment,  to  Perth,  KintaO,  Strathglass,  Lodi 
Carron,  and  Skye ;  but  in  the  interior  of  the  country  no  public  carrieft 
can  be  reckoned  upon  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  creat  mads  ;  and  fami- 
lies and  8{>ortsmen,  in  the  remoter  districts,  usually  keep  pony-cars,  or 
Whitechapel-carts,  for  fetching  home  parcels  and  provisions. 

A  passage- iKiat  plies  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  between  Invemess 
and  Fortrose,  (fare  3d.) ;  and  in  amnmar  another  goes,  on  these  daja,  be- 
tween Inverness  and  Avoch. 

Tlic  sul)j(»ined  note  gives  ample  information  as  to  the  cost  of  living  in 
Invemess,  and  the  same  prices  and  rents  prevail  (perhaps  a  shade  lower 
in  the  country  and  smaller  towns)  throughout  the  Uighlonds.* 

•  Good  beef  sells  at  5d.  to  7d.  per  imporinl  lb. ;  mutton  from  Id.  to  M  ;  veal,  the 
quality  of  which  is,  howerer,  seldom  superior,  &d.  to  ftd. ;  pork,  (of  which  no  gfreat 
fluantitj  is  exfNnced,  on  account  of  the  demand  for  cured  nork  for  export  and  shipping.) 
3^(1.  to  There  is  an  abumlant  sui>jily  of  excellent  li.iililiK  k'^,  which  sell  at  from 

Uire«  to  a  doien  for  6d. ;  good  whitrnj^s  about  the  same  price :  co(L  from  3d.  to  la. 
B^fiees^  aeeordin;;  to  the  &e  and  muuitity ;  superior  skate,  M.  to  M.  each.  Her- 
rings vary  much  ui  price,  ns  boats omy  orcasionaliy  leave  the  fishery  ctouiuI  to  dispose 
of  this  fish  so  far  up  the  Firth.  Thev  sell  at  from  ten  to  fifty  fur  (>d.  Sulmon  are  as 
hi^  SB  Is.  tola.  M.  and  2s.  6d.  per  lb.;  the  siUnion-fishers  'l)eing  under  an  engnge- 
nent  to  send  almost  all  that  may  ite  caujjht  to  the  London  market.  Gnlse  sell  for  4d. 
or  6d.  per  lb.  The  price  of  o;itiii«'iil  is  Ins,  to  iOs.  per  boll,  of  10  imperial  stones,  and 
the  same  for  a  quart t  r  of  An^rus  or  potato  oats ;  of  flour,  about  468  per  sack  of  280 
lbs. ;  potatoes,  8s.  to  ir.s  a  boU ;  hay,  6d.  to  U.  a  stone.  Whisky  is  sold  at  7s.  to  10s. 
the  imperial  nllon ;  verv  ^^ood  strong  ale  at  17s.  or  18s.  an  anker,  which  wfl]  ran  1H« 


butter  at  168.  to  21s.  per  stone  of  2:)  lbs.,  and  16  ot.  to  the  lb.  Honey,  m  the  comb^ 
at  0d.  to  la.  per  lb.  Warm  milk  at  Id.,  and  akim-mflk  aft  a  halfpenny  the  English 
pint,  A  pair  of  fowls  cost  tn  28.  6d. ;  but  they  an'  not  ao  large  or  plnmplv  fed  as 
those  to  be  seen  in  the  southern  markets.  A  pair  of  chickens  8d.  to  Is.  Od. ;  ol  ducks, 
la.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  geese  and  turkeys  bring  28.  ud.  t^)  5s. ;  grouse.  Is.  to  3s.  0d.  abvses; 
hares,  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  each  ;  rabbits.  Hd.  a  pair.  Shop  ■;<*<h\%  sell  pretty  much  as  in 
other  pronneial  towns.  House  rents  are  moderate,  avcrairm  g  from  £10  to  £30.  and 
shops  the  same.  Tlie  wages  of  housemaids  arc  30s.  to  £3  per  ualf-vear;  averajje.  £9. 
Tboe  ate  geneiaUy  aeyeral  country  houses  to  let  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Invemeaa, 
aft  front  £90  to  i^OO  a-year,  fornished  and  nnftmiiahed^  and  with  gardcii«groiuid, 
flttees,  and  irrass  parks,  and  other  nreommodations.  The  dlSffSS  V  ths  yriacipsi 
tans  in  Inveruess  are  much  the  same  as  those  ia  Edinburgh. 


fVesli  butter  sells  nt  lOd.  per  lb  ;  salt 
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€f  (Mffeeti  and  Somet  in  and  about  Invemesi,  daeribed  in 
thit  wori^  worthy  of  being  viiited  hy  Strangen, 


Castle  ililL  County  Buildings,  Observatorj,  Godsman's 
Walk,  Nen  Islanda,  Cromwell's  Fort.  Town  Hall, 
l^rman',  Acaflcmy,  Bill'.^  Institution,  ITi^h  Church, 
West  Church,  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  Chapels. 

Oralg  Phadrick  (a  vitriUed  fort)                                  2  miles  West 

Biiin  and  entrance  of  the  Catedonlan  Canali  and 

ment  at  Clachnaharry                                               1§  W. 

Toranahurich,  or  Hill  of  the  Fairies                                1  S.W. 

Tonrain  Hill  (tkld  of  battle)                                         1  S.W. 

Keflsock  Ferry                                                            1  N. 

Ord  Hill  of  Kessock  (a  vitrilicKl  fort)                               2  H. 

Druidical  temple  of  Ix'vs,  and  Leys  Castle                        2^  8. 

Culloden  Moor  (field  of  battle)  .1                                 5  &E. 

Stone  moniuiienta  at  CSava                                    6  8.E. 

Castle  Stewart                                                        6  .  E. 

Gaail«  Dalcross                                                      8  £. 

Fort-George   12  S. 

Fortrose  and  raina  of  the  Cathedral  of  Bon  12  N.B. 

Cawdor  Castle   16 

LochNeM                                                         7  S.W. 

Booan  station  at  Bona,  Loch  Dochfbur                        7  S.W. 

Clen  Urqnhart  and  Castle   14  to  20  S.W. 

Falls  of  Foyeia  ..................................................  19  S.W. 

The  Aird....^.....,,.,......^,....,...........,...............*,..*..  8  to  16  W. 

Beaalj  PrioiT  12  W. 

Falls  of  KUmorack   12  to  16  W. 

And  return  by  Ai^^<4  Ferry,  which  is  15  or  16  milea  irom  InyemaH;  or 
by  £ichleas  and  Stray  Brid^  4  miles  farther. 


(BCroaS  MACBKTB'S  CASTLX.) 

Etna  Ihincan.    Tin's  rnstle  hrtth  rv  pleasant  SMt)  Um  air 
Kiiubfy  aud  sweetly  recoiuiueuiia  if 
Vnto  our  gentle  senses. 

Bmnqmo.  ——This  guest  of  sunuiuT, 
The  tanpIo>hsantuif  nuutlet,  does  npprove. 
By  hia  lovc^  niunsionr}*,  that  the  h(  avi-n's  breath 
Smells  wooinglj  here :  no  jutty«  frieze,  buttress, 
Nor  coigne  oMraataie,  Imt  tUs  bird  hnth  made 
Ills  pi  ndcnt  bed  and  procrcant  rnidle  :  Where  thoy 
Most  breed  simI  haunt,  1  have  observed  the  air 
laddkate.  MulM,dai.S€m§ri 


1.  IirvERNEss,  the  largest  town  in  the  Highlands,  and  long  re- 
garded as  the  northern  capital — its  history,  also,  forming  a 
prominent  part  in  the  scanty  measure  of  information  that  has 
reached  ui  of  the  annaU  of  the  Highanden  in  general — ^merita 
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a  separate  description  ;  more  especially  as  tkis  town  is  the  most 
convenient  central  point  from  which  to  proceed  in  Tisitin?;  most 
of  the  interesting  scenes  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  work  to 
delineate. 

**  Inverness  has  been  stranc^elv  underrated.'*  So  observes 
Dr.  MaccuUoch  (Letters  on  the  Hi^rhlands,  vol.  i.),  who  has  even 
gone  the  length  of  drawing  a  comparison  >)etween  the  beauties 
of  its  neighbourhood  and  that  of  Edinljurgh.  The  Firth  of 
Fortli  must  yiehl  the  pahn  to  the  Moray  Firth,  the  surruunding 
country  must  yield  altogether,  and  Inverness  must  take  the 
highest  rank.  Everything  is  done^  too,  for  Inverness  that  can 
be  effected  by  wood  and  cultivation  ;  the  chanicters  of  which, 
here,  have  altogether  a  richness,  a  variety,  and  n  fi  co  lc m,  which 
we  miss  round  Edinburgh.  The  mountain  scrt  lih  arc  finer, 
more  various,  and  more  near.  Each  outlet  is  ditierent  from  the 
others,  and  each  is  beautiful ;  whether  we  proceed  towards  Fort- 
George  or  toward*^  Moy,  or  enter  the  valley  of  the  Ness,  or  skirt 
the  shores  of  the  lieauly  Firth  ;  while  a  shnrt  and  commodious 
ferry  wafts  us  to  the  lovely  country  opposite,  rich  with  wood, 
and  country  seats,  and  cultivation.  It  is  the  ]>oast,  also,  of  In- 
verness to  unite  two  opjtosed  qualities,  and  each  in  the  greatest 
peii'ection :  the  characters  of  a  rich  oy>en  lowland  country  with 
those  of  the  wildest  alpine  scenery,  both,  also,  being  close  at 
hand,  and  in  Tnany  places  intermixed  ;  while  to  all  this  is  added 
»  series  of  maritime  landscape  not  often  e<pialled." 

2.  Inverness  stands  on  a  ydain  at  the  meeting  of  thrrc  large 
openings  ;  namely,  the  basins  of  tbo  "Moray  and  Beauij  Firths, 
and  the  great  glen  of  Alhyn,  itself  also  once  the  channel  of  the 
seii,  and  still  covered  throughout  more  than  half  of  its  sur£Eu;e 
with  the  waters  of  a  chain  of  inland  lakes.  The  mountains 
which  skirt  and  hem  in  Loch  Kess  diverge  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity, and  those  on  the  south  side,  assuming  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, towards  Nairnsliire,  and  finally  subsiding  into  a  smooth, 
inclined,  and  unbroken  ridge  nearly  twenty  miles  long,  leave  as 
the  termination  of  the  Great  Glen,  a  wide  champaign  countiy, 
which  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  vaUejr  the  mountains  gradually  give  place  to  round- 
backed  hills,  with  tabular  summits  and  rocky  sides,  which 
approach  within  a  mile  of  Inverness,  terminatiog  in  the  oek^ 
brated  vitrified  fort  of  Craig  Phadrick,  where  they  an  cut  across 


hj  the  wftten  of  the  sea 


to 
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fill  the  inner  basin  of  the  Loch  or  Firth  of  Beauly  ;  but,  rcsum- 
ing  their  course  on  the  Ross-shire  cua^t,  the  same  Ime  of  hills, 
suUcncd  m  Icaiure,  is  j)rolonge<l  along  the  e  lL-'e  of  the  sea  to- 
wards Fortrose  and  the  Sutorji  of  Cromarty.  Siaiiding  thus  on 
a  beautiful  plain,  skirted  by  variously  shaped  hills,  which  are 
diversified  with  hunj^inff  woods,  cultivated  fields,  and  protrud- 
ing frontlets  of  rock,  linenie>^  ^tiii  fail  her  possesses  the  advan- 
tage ot  having  a  bank  of  ten  aeed  ground  rising  behind  it  on  the 
touthcm  side  of  the  town  which  commands  the  finest  views,  and 
on  which  some  of  the  newest  houses  and  most  beautiful  villas 
of  the  neighbourhood  have  ))een  erected.  This  biuak,  which  is 
about  uiiicty  feet  high,  forms  a  ]>ortion  of  a  great  gravel  ter- 
race, or  coast  line,  which  extends  from  the  c  uihiies  of  Loch 
Ness,  through  Inveniess,  Nairn,  and  Moray  .>lurc;>,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Spey.  hii\  iiig  a  line  of  similar  height  and  characters 
oppose<i  to  it  on  the  Ross-shire  coast,  and  thus  indicating  a  for- 
mer elevation  ol  the  &ea,  or  some  other  L^eat  body  of  water 
nearly  corresponding  with  the  summit  level  of  the  Great  Olen, 
which  lies  l)etween  the  Lakes  Oich  and  Lochy.  The  surface  of 
this  terrace  composes  a  second  j)lain  above  that  on  which  the 
town  of  Inverness  chiefly  stands,  spreading  itself  out  till  it 
joins  the  l>ase  of  the  hills  on  the  south.  This  plain  is  of  various 
breadth,  (generally  from  one  to  two  or  three  miles,)  is  highly 
cuitivated,  and  a  l  'med  by  nuinerous  country  seats. 

The  distant  mouutain  screens  which  close  in  the  view  around 
Inyem^  are  also  of  very  varied  aspect.  The  serrated  moun- 
tains about  Loch  Ness  terminate  in  the  high  dome-shaped 
summit  of  Mealfourvounic,  a  well-known  landmark  to  all  the 
couutiy  luui!  1.  aiid  to  tlic  navigators  of  the  adjoining  firths. 
Towards  the  west  the  hills  of  Strathconon  and  Strathglass,  at 
thi.  head  of  Loch  Deauly,  rise  in  clusters  of  peaks,  while  almost 
the  u  liolc  northern  horizon  is  occupied  by  the  huge  shapely 
iie  uiiiain  of  Ben  AVeavis,  in  lioss-shire,  (upwards  of  37CX)  feet 
ht,>  and  its  extensive  ramitications,  which  are  disposed 
in  long  round-backe<l  hutthy  chains,  overtopping  the  eminences 
which  rise  from  the  margin  of  the  Firth  of  Cromarty.  Towards 
the  east,  the  waters  of  the  Moray  Firth,  stretching  out  into  the 
Oerman  Ocean,  conduct  the  eye  to  the  dim  and  distant  moun- 
tain  ranges  of  Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  Banff  shires. 

3.  The  name  of  iuvemess  denotes  its  situation  an  near  the 
Miliary  of  the  river  Nesn,  which  nows  from  the  great  inland 
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lake,  into  whose  waters  fall  those  of  the  celebrated  cataract  of 
Foyers.  Hence  the  Gaelic  word  ess,  si;2rnifying  a  waterfiilH  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  on  the  loch  and 
river.  The  course  of  the  last  is  only  about  six  miles  ;  and  it  is 
equally  "noble,  broad,  clear,  and  stron*;,"  whether  we  observe 
it  at  its  junction  with  the  sea,  or  where  it  tiows  from  its  parent 
lake.  Its  banks  are  fringed  with  rows  of  trees,  and  many  beau- 
tiful seats  and  villas  ;  and  within  a  mile  of  the  town  it  ij 
divided  into  two  branches  by  an  island,  or  rather  a  series  of 
islands,  luxuriantly  wooded.  These,  in  ancient  days,  were  ce- 
lebrated as  the  scenes  of  rural  feasts  given  by  the  magistrates 
of  Inverness  to  the  King's  judges  when  they  came  here  to  hold 
assize  courts.  Fresh  salmon,  caught  in  an  adjoining  pool,  are 
said  to  have  formed  the  chief  delicacy  at  those  banquets ;  while 
claret,  brandy,  and  hollands,  and  even  the  dassic  sack,  dieu* 
lated  in  abundance  among  tho  'juosts.  Their  more  refined  de- 
scendants, a  few  years  ago,  cut  the  surface  of  the  islands  into 
pleasure-walks,  and  connected  the  opposite  banks  by  chain- 
bridges  ;  but  a  great  speat  or  flood,  in  January  1849,  swept 
these  away,  and  submerged  the  islands  for  some  weeks.  The 
broad  valley  intervening  between  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch 
Ness  and  the  sea,  xs  diversifled  by  the  wide  tabular  terrace 
already  alluded  to ;  which  also  is  found,  though  not  so  distinctly 
marked,  on  the  north  side,  where  it  is  broken  into  undulating 
knolls  and  hillocks.  This  higher  ^ound,  as  well  as  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  is  wholly  composed  of  rolled  stones  and  gravel. 
A  projecting  portion  of  the  flat  or  table-ground  adjoining  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  formed  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle ;  and 
immediately  below  and  around  it  were  clustered  the  principal 
and  oldest  streets  and  houses  of  the  town,  the  buildings  on 
the  western  bank  being  but  of  recent  erection. 

4.  In  the  year  1685,  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  of  seven 
ribbed  arches,  was  erected  across  the  river  by  means  of  public 
snbeeriptions,  and  large  contributions  firom  the  town's  funds. 
One  of  the  arches  contained  a  vault  used  as  a  jail,  and  latterly 
as  a  mad-house,  which  was  only  closed  up  within  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  grating,  or  air-hole  waa,  till  lately,  visible,  whenoe 
the  poor  captive  obtained  a  distant  view  of  the  hills,  and  of  the 
river  which  rolled  beneath  him,  whose  dismal  noise  .was  only 
echoed  by  the  trampling  of  horses  and  passengers  over  the  roof 
of  his  damp  and  lonely  cell.  It  is  said  that  this  horrible  dun- 
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geon  was  only  abandoned  after  a  maniac  confined  in  it  had  been 
deYOiired  bjr  rats,  and  in  1735  the  town-treasurer  paid  128. 
Scots  for  "  burying  a  man  who  died  in  the  bridge  vault A 
wooden  bridge,  described  by  an  officer  in  Cromwell's  army  as 
"  the  weakest,  in  his  opinion,  that  ever  straddled  over  so  strong 
a  stream,''  previously  existed,  a  few  feet  below  the  stone  one, 
and  ushered  the  passengers  into  the  town  through  a  gateway 
under  one  of  the  houses.  It  fell  in  September  1664,  with  up- 
wards of  100  people  on  it  at  the  time,  yet  none  of  them  were 
drowned.  Its  successor  also  yielded  to  the  flood  in  1849,  above 
alluded  to,  which  was  aggravated  by  certain  defects  in  the 
works  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  banks  of  which  gave  way 
in  several  places  at  the  upper  reach  or  summit-level  of  Loch 
Oich,  and  also  in  front  of  the  lock  at  Dochgarroch  (the  lower 
end  of  Loch  Dochfour),  where  there  was  an  artificial  outlet  or 
overflow  made  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  the  level  vi  the 
lake,  for  the  surplus  water  to  escape  into  the  river  Ness,  but 
which  had  been  constructed  too  wide  for  the  discharging  area 
of  the  arches  of  the  Inverness  bridge.  The  community  of  In- 
verness have  since  brought  a  bill  into  Parliament  for  the  recon- 
struction of  their  bridge,  with  improved  approfK  lies,  relying,  as 
they  obviously  were  entitled  to  do,  on  Goverument's  defraying 
the  cost,  in  reparation  of  the  damage  which  the  town  had  sus- 
tained, and  the  danger  to  life  to  which  the  inhabitants  had 
been  exposed. 

5.  The  town  occupies  both  sides  of  the  river  ;  but  the  most 
considerable  part,  both  in  extent  and  style,  of  the  houses  lies,  as 
already  stated,  on  the  east  side.  From  the  stone  bridge  the  muiu 
street,  divided  into  compartments,  called  Bridge  Street,  High 
Street,  and  Petty  Street,  proceeds  eastward  at  right  angles  to 
the  river  ;  and  from  it  Church  Street  and  Academy  Street 
diverge  northwards  in  a  direction  towards  (and  uniting  as  they 
approach)  the  harl>our. 

6.  At  the  cumer  of  Church  Street  is  the  old  Jail,  built  in 
1791  ;  its  steeple,  erected  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  tliat 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  Edinburgh,  is  130  feet  high,  and  is 
a  remarkably  handsome  structure.  This  building  cost  about 
;^1800,  and  the  spire  £1600  more,  which  sums  were  raised  by 
subscription,  and  contributions  from  i'arliaiiictit,  and  the  uurth- 
em  counties  whose  criiniiials  are  sent  to  the  jail  of  Inverness 
for  trxal  before  the  Circuii  Courts  of  Justiciary.    Althougii  a 
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great  impiOTement  »t  the  time  of  ite  erection,  this  prieoii  haa 
now  been  supeneded  by  &  new  jeil,  erected  on  the  <^tle  HiU, 
alongside  of  and  in  unison  with  the  OasUe,  or  County  Booma,  a 
handsome  caatellated  stmcture,  also  recently  built,  after  a  de- 
sign of  Mr.  Bums  of  Edinburgh.  From  their  devated  position 
these  buildings  together  form  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  town.  With  all  its  defects,  the  late  Jail  of  luTemeis 
must  have  been  regarded  as  a  palace^  in  compaii8(m  with  the 
older  prison  of  the  town,  which  was  used  after  the  vault  in  the 
stone  bridge  had  been  changed  into  a  bedlam.  Thus,  in  the 
burgh  records,  we  find  that  the  town-derk,  on  89th  September 
1709,  paid  an  officer  4s.  6d.  Scots  to  buy  a  cart  of  peats  to 
be  burnt  in  the  Tolbooth  to  remove  the  bad  scent  ;**  and  in  De- 
cember 1737  the  magistrates  ordered  the  same  functionary  to 
purchase  an  iron  spade  to  be  given  to  the  hangmanfor  clean- 
ing the  Tolbooth  :**  from  which  our  readers  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
judge  of  its  condition. 

7.  Nearly  opposite  the  jail  is  the  Exchange,  with  the  Town- 
house, (erected  in  1708,)  and  the  ancient  Gross  of  the  burgh, 
at  the  base  of  which  lies  the  Clach-na-^udden,  or  ^  Stone  of 
the  Tubs,**  the  fitmous  resting-stone  on  which  the  maid-servants 
in  passing  from  the  river,  were  wont  to  lay  down  their  water- 
pitchers.  It  is  redconed  the  palladium  of  the  town,  and  at  one 
time,  along  with  the  Cross,  it  stood  out  on  the  side  or  middle 
of  the  street.  In  the  wall  above  are  the  rojal  arms,  with  those 
of  the  town ;  and  within  the  hall  are  a  few  good  paintings  of 
local  benefactors.  From  the  east  end  of  the  Exchange,  Oulle 
Street  (anciently  called  Doomesdale  Street,  because  it  led  up  to 
the  Qallows  Moor)  conducts  to  the  xisiug  ground  or  temoe 
above  mentioned.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  greater 
part  of  the  newer  bnildmgs  have  been  erected ;  and  towards  the 
harbours  a  wooden  bridge  was  constructed  across  the  river  some 
years  ago,  which  has  proved  of  much  utili^. 

8.  Th»  population  of  the  town  and  parish,  sinoe  the  year 
1791,  hw  nearly  doubled.  At  present,  according  to  the  census  of 
1841,  it  is  15,306,— the  total  number  within  the  parilanMntary 
boundaries  of  the  town  being  1 1,675,  of  whom  50^  were  male% 
and  6508  females.  In  1831,  it  amounted  respectively  to  14,394 
and  9663.  About  a  rixth  of  the  population  depend  chiefly  on 
agriculture  for  employment,  and  a  third  cn  trade.  The  parlia- 
mentary constituency  of  Inverness,  at  the  first  registration  under 
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the  Reform  Act,  was  466,  and  that  of  the  other  associated 
hurghs  of  Forres,  Naini,  and  Fortrosc,  241.  At  present  (1850) 
the  numlKjr  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  m  Inverness  fur  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  is  478  ;  and  in  the  sister  hurghs  300  There 
are  no  professions  practised  peculiar  lu  the  burgh  (but  anciently 
its  maltsters  were  numerous  and  wealthy)  ;  and  though  the 
mdvaiUairos  of  its  situation  for  manufactures  and  commerce  are 
inanite-itly  great,  its  trade  cannot  be  considered  of  importance, 
thure  iMjins'  only  two  manufactories  in  tlie  place,  one  for  bagging, 
Ukud  the  other  for  woollen  cloths  ;  besides  a  dihtillery,  a  few 
breweries,  and  tan-works.  But  tiiure  are  in  Inverness  two 
public  news-rooms,  six  banking-houses,  including  a  proTincial 
bajik,  several  printing  estabiishmentR,  and  two  weekly  news- 
papers. Besides  steamers,  the  port  possesses  230  coasting 
Tcssels  of  about  10,000  registered  toiinaLrc  ;  and  it  is  now  be- 
coming a  gieat  and  cheap  rc&ort  for  the  repaii  and  httiog  out 
of  ships. 

Ill  the  year  1847  an  {tct  was  obtained  for  deepening  the 
ckiancl  of  tlie  river  Ness  and  improving  the  harbour  ;  and 
under  the  plans  then  .mnctioned,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  har- 
bour trustees  to  dredge  the  river  and  forui  a  wet  dock  and 
quays  and  breastworks  adjoining  the  timber  bridge,  and  between 
it  and  the  old  or  Citadel  Quay,  which  will  bring  the  trade  close 
to  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  an  l  to  a  spot  adjoining  the  terminus  of  the  pruposed 
Great  Xurth  of  Scotland  Railway.  The  present  Thombush 
Pier,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  on  the  west  side,  it  is 
intended,  shall  beenlarLTe  l  fur  the  reception  of  the  largest-sized 
steamers  ;  an<l  hen  these  operation>  arc  finished,  in  conjunction 
with  the  accommodations  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  basin  and 
wharves,  Inverness  will  have  as  complete  an  1  ample  a  harlnjur 
iL5  any  p  .rt  on  the  cast  coast  of  Scotlan  l.  and  one  which  vull 
present  peculiar  facUities,  from  the  cheapness  of  labour  and 
tiniher  iii  tiie  place  for  the  building  and  repair  and  uutht  of 
Tcssels.  Th-'  t i  wn  lias  also  lately  obtained  a  police  act,  under 
which,  and  the  attendant  assessment,  it  is  watched  and  lighted. 
It  is  well  supplied  wiih.  good  haberdashery,  grocery,  ironmon- 
gery, wine,  bookselling,  confectionary,  perfumery,  fruit,  and 
other  shops,  and  with  butcher  meat ;  while  the  InTcmess  bread 
li  distinguished  for  its  good  quality.  The  fish  market  is  also 
pretty  reguhaly  and  con&tantly  supplied,  and  at  moderate 
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prioesy  though  not  with  great  Tarie^.  Dtixy  produoe  Is  abun- 
dsnti  and  poultry  pretty  much  bo,  though  not  fed  ss  for  the 
§Ottthem  markets.  There  is  capital  ulmon-fiahing  in  the  riTttr, 
and  pemussion  for  rod-fishing  to  be  had  by  the  day  or  week 
at  reasonable  charges. 

9.  Inyemess  does  not  boast  of  many  public  buildings  encted 
in  good  taste.  OliTer  Cromwell  destroyed  all  the  old  eodeel- 
astical  ones ;  and  none  hare  since  been  built  with  any  pretsn* 
sions  to  beauty  except  the  Roman  Oatbolic  and  St.  John*s 
Episcopal  Chapels.  The  new  Caledonian  Bank  in  High  Street^ 
opposite  the  Exchange,  and  looking  up  Castle  Street,  is  un- 
questionably the  finest  building  in  the  north,  and  is  deserving 
of  notice.  It  embraces  ample  accommodation  for  business,  and 
also  a  large  house  for  the  manager.  The  design  was  fumi^ied 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  architect  in  Elgin,  and  on  a  small  scale  in 
some  respects  resembles  the-  Commercial  Bank,  Edinbui]g^. 
Above  the  basement,  which  contains  two  finely  carred  ai«h- 
ways,  is  a  large  portico,  with  four  fluted  columns,  having  beauti- 
iully  carved  Corinthian  capitals,  which  support  a  massive  pedi- 
menty  within  which  are  arranged  a  group  of  allegorical  figures, 
from  the  classic  chisel  of  Mr.  H.  Bitchie  of  Edinbuigh.  The 
centre  figure  is  Caledonia,  holding  in  her  hand  the  Roman 
fasces,  emblematical  of  unity.  On  the  right  is  a  figure  rcpie- 
sentiii^  the  Ness,  from  whose  side  rises  another  female  fom, 
symbolic  of  a  tributary  stream.  On  the  extreme  right  are  two 
small  figures  rowing  a  bark,  representing  Commerce.  On-  the 
left  is  Plenty  pouring  out  the  contents  of  her  oomuoopia ;  a 
reaper,  with  an  armfiil  of  cut  con,  a  shepherd  and  she^  em- 
blematical of  the  rural  interests  of  the  country.  The  group  has 
been  generally  admired,  as  have  also  the  foliage  and  carvings 
in  the  lower  compartments  of  the  building.  The  Assembly  or 
Northern  Meeting  Rooms  are  clumsy  and  heavy  in  the  exterior, 
but  large  and  elegantly  fitted  up  within. 

10.  The  Academy  is  a  plain  building,  with  dass-rooms  for 
five  masters,  b^des  a  hall  in  which  is  a  beautiAil  painting  of 
the  Holy  Family,  said  to  be  by  Sasso  Ferrato,  but  by  some 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  Perino  de  Yaga ;  and  a  Imst,  by 
Westmacott)  of  Hector  Fraser,  a  t^her  of  considerate  emi- 
nence in  this  place.  The  number  of  pupils  who  attend  thb 
seminary  is  now  generally  from  150  to  200 :  formerly  the  num- 
bers were  greater.    There  is  a  library  and  small  museum  at- 
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iBdMd  to  it^  ooDecfted  the  Northflm  Instkuticiiy  etUblishsd 
bm^  ■ome  ymn  ago,  for  the  promotion  of  Science  and  litera- 
tim. It  it  piofided  with  able  nuuiten.  InvemeM  is  peenliarl j 
well  auppUad  with  public  tehoob  for  the  edncation  of  the  lower 
oideti  and  the  poor.  PriTate  echoole  and  acadMniee  are  also 
nnmiflpOTH :  and  beinff  likewise  one  of  the  towns  oonmrehcnded 
in  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  of  Egmont's  munificent  behest  I6r 
til*  pwpoees  of  education  in  Scotland,  his  trustees  (the  Magia- 
tnites  and  Town  Council)  haTo  lately  opened  a  handsome  insti- 
tation  near  the  Academj,  in  which  a  large  number  of  childm 
an  instructed  on  the  Madras  or  monitorbl  system  of  Dr.  Bell. 
A  well  condueted  seminary  has  also  been  opened  under  tike 
anspiees  of  the  Free  OhurdL  Connected  with  the  Academy  is 
n  Iliad  left^  in  1803,  by  Captahi  William  Mackintosh,  of  the 
Hindoslan  East  Indiaman,  for  the  education  of  boys  of  certain 
families  of  that  namei  Its  whole  rerenue^  with  its  bmds,  is  now 
valued  at  £S5,000.  To  improve  the  curriculum  of  instruction 
for  those  buzsais,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  Academy  and 
Mackintosh  fimds  should  be  united,  in  the  hope  that  wiUi  the 
evvitual  assistance  of  GoTemment,  the  number  and  status  of  mas- 
teis  in  the  institution  may  be  so  incnased  and  raised,  as  to  ren- 
der it  equal  to  some  of  ths  Scotch  colleges,  and  a  general  plane 
of  resort  for  the  North  HigUands.  A  bill  is  now  before  Par- 
liamsnt  for  so  for  effecting  these  very  desimhle  objects. 

11.  Within  a  few  minutes*  walk,  by  the  xirer  side,  is  the 
Horthsni  Infinnaiy,  a  handsome  structure,  and  a  well-oonducted 
iastitntioii,  supported  1^  parochial  ooUeetions  and  private  sub- 
scriptions. The  Caledonian  and  Union  Hoteb  are  spadous  and 
handsome  buildings.  The  town  is  well  p«?ed,  wateted,  and 
lighted  with  gas,  aikd  the  walks  around  it  are  unrivalled  for  the 
hean^  and  variety  of  the  soeoeiy  they  command;  and  Inver- 
ness is  one  of  the  most  attractive  residsnces  for  foroilies,  and 
amongst  the  most  regular  and  well-built  provincial  towns  in 
Scotland.  The  clinmte  is  mild  and  salubrious,  and  families  who 
have  been  resident  in  tropical  coantriee  find  Inveniess  well 
adapted  for  their  constitution,  owing  most  probably  to  its  being 
ramoved  from  the  keen  winds  which  blow  from  off  the  Qennan 
oesaa,andin  that  the  air  ii  rendered  soft  and  balmy  by  the  peen- 
liar  positicB  and  form  of  the  Ghwat  Oleu,  which  carry  across 
the  Athmtic  vapours,  and  impart  somewhat  of  the  west  coast 
ehavaeter  to  our  cUiiuite^  without  its  Ciscessive  moisture.  The 
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principal  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  are  Culloden,  Raigmore, 
Muirtown,  Leys  Castle,  Ness  Castle,  Culduthel,  and  Dochfour; 
and  the  grounds  about  these  are  suited  to  extensive  estates. 
Leys  Castle  is  an  imposing  and  costly  structure,  in  the  Gothic 
castellated  style ;  a  square  building,  with  comer  and  entnince 
towers,  and  a  central  pavilion.  Most  of  the  others  are  else- 
where noticed. 

We  may  direct  the  stranger's  attention  to  the  view  from  the 
castle-hill,  and  to  a  promenade  recently  formed  to  the  north  of 
Cromwell's  fort,  afterwards  described,  along  the  mouth  of  the 
river  on  the  east  side,  and  leading  round  by  the  sea-side,  as 
giving  the  best  idea  of  the  locality,  and  presenting  landscapes 
not  often  surpassed. 

12.  Thus  far  of  the  statistics  of  the  town.  Its  history  is 
interesting.  Inverness  was  fre^juently  visited  by  the  Scottish 
sovereigns ;  and  for  many  ages  the  annals  of  several  adjacent 
parts  of  the  Highlands  are  scarcely  known,  except  through  their 
connexion  with  this  burgh. 

Without  recurring  to  the  usual  list  of  fables  which  invest 
Inverness  with  an  antiquity  higher  even  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  we  have  the  authority  of  Adamnan, 
in  his  Life  of  Columba,  for  stating  that  this  saint  sojoiirued 
"  ad  ostiam  Nessias,"  with  the  view  of  converting  Brudeus,  King 
of  the  Picts,  who  resided  here ;  and  that  in  this  place  he  had 
several  conferences  with  the  Scandinavian  Earl  of  Orkney. 

13.  On  the  rising  ground  to  the  east  of  the  town,  calletl  the 
Crown,  a  very  old  castle  stood,  around  which  were  built  the 
first  houses  of  the  burgh  ;  and  the  spot  is  still  shown  where  the 
cross  is  believed  to  have  stood,  and  a  large  stone  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre  for  an  upright  pillar,  has  recently  been  discovered 
underneath.  Macbeth,  being  by  birth  the  Maormor  (literally 
the  Great  Man)  of  Ross,  and  having  by  marriage  become  that 
of  Moray,  very  probably  had  possession  of  this  castle ;  l  ut  anti- 
quaries seem  now  agreed  that  the  murder  of  King  Duncan  was 
not  perpetrated  within  its  walls. 

Malcolm  III.,  or  Caenmore,  is  said  to  have  razed  this  castle, 
and  to  have  built  another  on  the  eminence  already  alluded  to, 
close  by  the  river,  which  continued  ever  after  to  be  a  king's 
house  and  royal  fortress,  till  blown  up,  in  the  year  174G,  by  the 
troops  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 

14.  Shaw  Macduff,  a  son  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Fife,  having 
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come  north  with  Malcohn  lY.,  and  assisted  in  quelling  an  in- 
surrection  of  the  men  of  Moray,  assumed  the  name  of  Mackin- 
tosh (son  of  the  Thane),  significant  of  his  high  birth.  He 
acquired  great  possessions,  and  was  made  heritable  governor  of 
this  casUc.  In  1245,  Sir  John  Bisset  of  Lovat,  one  of  the 
greatest  neighbouring  barons,  was  confined  in  it  for  his  supposed 
connexion  with  the  murder  of  the  Eiirl  of  A  thole :  he  was 
accused  also  of  acknowledging  tlie  Lord  of  the  Isles  as  a  sove- 
reign prince,  and  doing  him  homage.  During  the  minority  of 
one  of  the  captains  of  clan  Chattan,  or  chief  of  the  Mackin- 
toshes, the  castle  was  seized  by  the  Oumings  of  Badenoch,  who 
retained  it  till  1303,  when  it  was  captured  by  Edward  I.  of 
England,  from  whom  it  was  in  turn  taken  for  Robert  Bruce. 
Bruce  was  then  wandering  in  the  Ebudie ;  and,  it  is  added, 
when  the  news  of  the  seizure  of  this  fortress  reached  his  ears, 
he  was  roused  to  the  daring  feats  which  afterwards  paved  his 
way  to  the  throne.  From  this  period  to  the  accession  of  Jaines 
I.,  the  government  of  the  castle  was  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  Donald  of  the  Isles,  who  fought  the  battle  of  llurlaw, 
in  1410,  with  the  Earl  of  Mar,  burned  the  town  of  Inverness  on 
his  march.  The  last-name«l  monarch  again  bestowed  the  castle 
on  the  captain  of  the  clan  Chattan,  and  at  the  sauie  time 
repaired  and  greatly  strengthened  it.  He  held  a  court  in  it,  to 
which  all  the  northern  chiefs  and  barons  were  summoned,  tkrcc 
of  w  horn  were  executed  here  for  treason,  while  Alexander,  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  son  of  Donn/d,  was  detained  in  custody  for  a  year. 
This  lord  avenged  the  affront  cast  upon  him  by  also  setting  fire 
to  the  town :  but  though  the  inhabitants  were  exposed  to  the 
mj  iiiL-  of  his  followers,  he  was  defied  in  his  attempts  to  wrest 
the  caistle  from  the  hands  of  Mackintosh  the  governor.  This 
island  chief  was  subse^juently  defeated  by  a  royal  army  in 
Lvcli;il)cr,  and  was  compelled  on  his  knees  to  beg  his  life  from 
ihc  king,  in  presence  of  the  whole  court  at  Ilolyrood,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  Tantallon  Castle,  liis  successor,  John  of  the  Isles, 
mvaiiui;,'  the  mainland  in  fulfilment  of  his  treaty  with  Edward 
IV..  or  riither,  perhaps  Donald  Balloch  of  Isla,  also  a  party  to 
tiiu  league  with  England,  took  the  castle  by  surprise.  His  rebel' 
lion  drew  upon  John  the  forfeiture  of  the  earldom  of  Ross,  which, 
with  lUc  BhiiriiiUum  ui  Inverness  and  Nairn,  was  annexed  to  the 
crown. 

In  the  year  1008,  the  Earl  of  Huntly  obtained  the  appoint- 
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ineiu  of  lieritHble  sheriff  of  the  county,  an  I  keeper  of  the  castle. 
For  a  sliort  time  the  Regent  Moruj  was  sheriff,  but  soon  after- 
war<i8  the  Huntly  family  regaine*!  all  their  possesf^ions  ;  and  it 
was  only  in  l(i'2!>  tliat  thej  rei«i}::;ne(i  their  office  to  the  crown, 
for  which  a  compensation  was  gniuted  of  £'2oOO.  At  that 
period  it  was  conferred  for  life  on  Sir  Robert  QordoQ,  the  his- 
torian of  Sutherland. 

During?  the  ]>erio«l  of  the  civil  wars,  this  castle  was  repeatedly 
taken  by  Montrose  and  his  oj»ponents,  and  the  whole  coimtry, 
even  in  this  northern  corner,  then  experienced  all  the  h'  rr^rs 
of  a  hostile  invasion.  In  1(>41>,  its  fortifications  were  nearly 
demolished  by  Mackenzie  of  Pluscnrdine,  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart 
of  Cromarty,  and  a  party  oppo>:cd  to  the  Parliament.  The  castle 
chaml>ers.  decorate*  1  with  siucco  busts  and  j)aintin^s,  and  hung 
round  with  tapestry,  then  fell  sadly  into  decay  ;  and  the  fort- 
ress seems  to  have  been  totally  lost  sight  of  till,  in  the  year 
1718.  we  read  of  its  bein^z;  again  repaired.  A  govemor^s 
house  was  at  that  time  added  to  it,  and  the  ancient  part 
formed  into  barracks  lor  the  Hanoverian  soldiers.  It  was 
then  called  Fort-George,  and,  though  rendered  uumha^  iuil  le 
by  Prince  Charles*  troops  in  1746,  a  large  portion  of  iti  wails 
remained  entire  till  a  recent  period. 

15.  The  tir^t  charter  granted  to  the  burgh  is  attributed  to 
Malcolm  Caenmore.  This  is  erroneous,  there  being  no  Scottish 
records  kikown  earlier  than  the  tiino  of  Kdgar,  his  son.  Inver- 
ness was  erected  into  a  royal  l)urgh  l  y  David  I.,  and  was  one  of 
the  ^' locft  cajdtalia  per  totum  regimin.''  It  was  thus  one  of 
the  earliest  free  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  ha<I  fo\ir  charters 
from  William  the  Lion,  which,  with  various  additional  grants, 
were  all  confirmed  by  subsequent  monarchs  ;  and  at  last  con- 
firmed and  repejited  by  James  III,,  whose  charter.  cihIm  lying 
eight  previous  charters,  is  printed  at  full  length  in  Wight's 
Trcjitise  on  thu  S.  ttch  Election  I^ws.  The^teal  charter  of  the 
town,  however,  was  bestowed  by  King  James  VI.  anno  1591,  a 
translation  of  which  was  afterwards  ratified  and  confinued  by 
the  wL.-Ie  estates  of  Parliament  in  IGOl  (Acts  Cii.ulv'^  II.  U?f>l, 
c.  147,  folio  edit.  p.  110  of  vol.  7).  Three  vf  William's,  and 
several  others  of  the  oldest,  charters  are  stiil  extant :  rti  i  per- 
haps no  burgh  in  the  kingdom  can  boast  of  so  cotnplete  and 
ancient  a  series  of  recor<ls  as  that  which  is  in  possession  of  the 
ma^tcates  of  Inverness. 
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Id.  Prior  to  tho  inwUm  of  Scotland  by  Edwurd  I.,  we  find 
that  InvoiMss  was  repeatedly  Tintedy  and  almost  made  a  con- 
stant lesidence  of  by  some  of  the  kings ;  whose  presence  was 
oontinually  required  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Danes 
and  nordiern  Vikingr»  and  subduing  the  insurrections  of  the 
toibnlent  and  barbarous  natives. 

After  Bnice*s  aceessioui  and  during  the  feeble  soyereignty 
of  the  Stuarts,  Inyeniess  was  exposed  to  the  oppression  of  the 
constables  of  its  own  castl^  brides  being  the  constant  prey  of 
the  Islemen  and  Highland  dans.  Its  annals  are  full  of  accounts 
of  bumiiigs,  ransackings,  battles  fought  in  its  neighbourhood 
for  its  defence,  stratagons,  and  pecuniary  imposts  resorted  to 
bj  the  magbtiatesy  for  keeping  off  or  soothhig  its  barbarous 
and  cruel  neighbours.  It  was  evidently  the  seat  of  a  colony  of 
busy  merchants,  whose  names,  from  the  earliest  date,  indicate 
their  Flemish  or  Saxon  descent.  They  possessed  a  great  share 
of  the  scanty  commerce  of  the  country.  In  the  year  1280,  the 
town  was  resorted  to  by  a  French  count  as  a  fit  place  for  build- 
ing a  large  ship,  his  own  having  been  wrecked  in  the  Orkn^ ; 
and  its  exports  of  hides,  hening,  salmon,  malt,  were  known 
in  the  ports  of  the  Ccmtinent,  and  even  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Few  of  the  wealthy  bnrghers  were  Highland- 
men  ;  but  to  the  attacks  of  these  restless  and  insatiable  neigh- 
bours th^  were  constantly  exposed.  Yet  it  han  ever  been  the 
&shion  to  style  Inverness  the  capital  of  the  Highhmds,  and  the 
melrop<^  of  the  north.  It  was  the  emporium  of  commeice ; 
bnt  the  Highlanders  acknowledged  no  capitals,  no  places  of 
tmoKi,  except  the  chieftain's  castles  and  strongholds,  and  the 
open  gathering  hills. 

17.  In  this  town  our  monarchs  firequently  held  their  courts ; 
those  disobedient  to  the  king's  summons  to  attend  them  being 
cited  at  the  market-cross  of  the  burgh.  Here  the  justice  aires 
were  always  held  ;  and  the  proprietors  who  lived  on  the  lines 
of  road  conducting  to  the  town  were  obliged  to  escort  the  judges, 
and  eee  them  safe  through  their  territories.  It  is  still  the  town 
where  the  circuit  courts  of  justiciary  for  the  trial  of  important 
criminal  offences,  and  civil  cases  appealed  from  the  local  judi- 
catories, sit  twice  a-year,  for  the  northern  counties. 

One  of  the  last  royal  visits  to  Invenieas  was  paid  by  Queen 
Mary,  who  came  north  to  quell  an  insnnection  of  the  Earl  of 
Hvntly*  The^oeen  amied  the  gorenMnr  of  the  castle,  who  held 
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it  for  tlic  earl,  to  be  hanged.  This  unfortunate  princess  is  said 
to  Imvc  been  much  attached  to  Inverness;  and  the  house  in 
which  she  lived  suhsisted  till  of  late  jears.  It  was  a  curious 
structure,  situated  close  by  the  bridge,  and  at  the  base  of  that 
castle  wall  where  her  vassal  waved  his  banner  and  lorded  it  over 
his  sovereign.  Her  situation  so  near  the  castle  was  evidently 
dangerous;  but  the  garrison  was  overawed  by  the  Frasers, 
Monroes,  and  Mackenxies,  headed  by  the  Lord  Lovat,  who 
crowded  to  the  (|ueen*s  protection. 

18.  Cromwell  (in  1652-7)  built  a  citadel  and  fort  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  "  It  cost 
^80,000  sterling,  and  was  nearly  five  years  in  building.  It  wai$ 
a  regular  pentagon,  surrounded  at  full  tide  with  water  suffi- 
cient to  float  a  small  bark.  The  breastwork  was  three  storeys 
high,  all  of  hewn  stone,  and  lined  with  brick  inside.  The  sally- 
port lay  towards  the  town.  The  principal  gateway  was  to  the 
north,  where  was  a  strong  drawbridge  of  oak  and  a  stately  strue- 
ture  over  it,  with  this  motto, '  Togam  tuentur  anna,*  From 
this  bridge  the  citadel  was  approached  by  a  vault  seventy  feet 
long,  with  seats  on  each  side.  In  the  centre  of  the  fort  stood 
a  lai^  square  building,  three  storeys  high :  the  lower  storey 
contained  the  granary  and  magaaine.  In  the  highest  was  a 
church  well  finished  within  a  pavilion  roof,  surmounted  by  a 
steeple  with  a  clock  and  four  bells ;  at  the  south-east  stood  a 
long  building,  four  storeys  high,  called  the  English  Building, 
because  built  by  English  masons ;  and  opposite  to  it  a  similar 
one  erected  by  Scottish  architects.  The  aocommodations  alto- 
gether would  lodge  1000  men.  England  supplied  the  oak  pknks 
and  beams,  Strathglass  the  fir  ;  recourse  was  had  to  the  monas- 
teries of  Kinlosa  and  Beauly,  the  bishop^s  oastle  of  Ohanoniy, 
the  Greyfriars*  Church,  and  St.  Maiy*s  Ohapel  in  Invemess, 
for  the  stonework ;  and  so  abundant  were  the  provisions  and 
supplies  of  the  garrison,  that  a  Scots  pint  of  claret  sold  for  a 
shilling ;  and  doth  was  bought  as  cheap  as  in  England.^*  *  On 
the  Restoraticm  this  fortress  was  damolished,  in  order  to  please 
some  of  the  Ilighland  chiefs,  who  were  then  deemed  loyal ;  and, 
judging  from  the  dates  of  many  of  the  older  houMS  in  the  town, 
it  is  supposed  that  they  were  built  of  its  materials.  A  consi- 
derable part  of  the  ramparts  stall  remains. 

19.  For  a  long  time  the  houses  of  the  buigh  seem  to  have 
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b6«ii  oloiriM  hmt  the  castle,  and  along  the  Church  Street, 
which  was  commatided  by  it.  They  were  erected  in  the  old 
Flemish  style,  withUtfge  courts  »nd  arched  gateways,  and  gables 
turned  towards  the  street.  Bven  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
»  gxeat  proportion  of  the  houses  irm  thatched  with  hsatber 
and  straw,  and  few  of  the  ceilings  or  rooms  in  them  were  plas- 
tesed.  Fonnerly  most  of  the  nelghbooring  proprietors  had 
bouses  in  TuTemess,  to  whi^i  they  resorted  in  the  winter  sea- 
son ;  and  hence  the  society  partook  of  a  high  aristocratic  cha> 
raeter.  Till  within  these  few  years,  seTeral  of  the  streets  had 
a  Tery  picturesque,  though  iiregular,  appearance^  from  the 
hangitig  balconies,  and  round  turnpike  stairs  and  towers  which 
project^  in  front  of  the  houses. 

20.  The  Invemessians  were  such  staunch  Jacobites,  that 
open  obstruction  was  giren  by  the  magistrates  to  the  procla- 
mation of  Qeorge  I/s  accession  to  the  throne  ;  and  they  stirred 
up  the  people  to  a  riot.  So  greatly,  too,  was  Episcopacy  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  town,  that,  in  1691,  when  the 
settlement  of  a  parish  minister  was  ordered  under  the  estab- 
lished Presbyterian  Church,  armed  men  were  stationed  by  the 
burgh  rulers  at  the  church  door  to  prevent  his  admission^  and 
Fresbyteriani^m  had  to  be  enforced  fay  the  aid  of  a  regiment 
sent  north  for  that  express  purpose. 

So  late  as  the  period  of  the  Disarming  Act,  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  Highlands  appeared  on  Sundays  as  if  fully  accoutred  for 
war;  and,  seventy  years  ago,  only  three  ladies  with  straw  bon- 
nets were  to  be  seen  in  the  High  Church  of  InTemess.  It  ap- 
pears, by  the  town  records,  that  the  streets  were  for  the  first 
time  cleaned  at  the  ]  Ti]>lic  expense  in  1746,  by  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  From  the  cheapness  of  foreign  wines, 
spirits,  and  ale,  dissipation  prevailed  here,  and  in  all  the  north- 
em  towns,  even  to  the  end  of  last  century,  to  a  degree  almost 
ineonceiTable.  Now,  no  distinctions  can  be  perceived  in  the 
dress,  manners^  or  modes  of  living  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
burgh  firom  those  of  other  towns  in  Bootland*  Indeed,  the 
people  of  Inverness  are  usually  regurded  as  more  advanced  in 
refinement  than  most  of  their  neighbours ;  and  their  pronunda- 
tirtn  generally  eonsidered  better  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Sootknd. 

21.  The  town  is  ruled  by  a  provost,  four  bailies,  a  dean  of 
guild,  a  treasurer,  and  fourteen  councillors.  The  magistrates 
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walk  to  chufch  on  Simdajs,  preeoded  bj  their  lieton,  as  in  the 
days  of  and^t  Homo ;  and,  till  latd j,  when  required,  thej 
attended  in  a  body  the  foneials  of  the  inhaHtants. 

22.  Trade,  by  means  of  the  Caledonian  CSanal,  is  reTtving. 
Living  is  not  dear.  The  spirit  of  Industij  and  speculation  has 
called  forth  soToral  companies  for  the  employment  of  capital 
and  the  embellislunent  of  the  town.  Steam-boats  and  coaches 
have  rendered  it  a  great  thoroughfare.  Access  is  easily  had 
from  Invemess  to  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  its  inns,  for 
elegance  and  comfort,  are  nowhere  surpassed  in  Scotland. 
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ROUTE  U. 

PntTH  TO  IXTUUrnS,  AOBOSS  THB  OBAMPIAVSi  bt  tbi  uiou- 
hAm  mOAD,  TBBOtrOH  ATBOUi,  BADBXOOBy  STBATBSPBT,  AKD 
BTBATHDBAKir. 

Perth  and  its  pnviptiis,  1. — SroncPal  iro,  GU-n  Almond  ,  Episropal  C<!!I.  .:<-,  Luncarty; 
Aacktapata;  BiniamhiU,  2.— Duiikcld— Town.  CathcdraJ,  and  Bialraphck,  8.— 
WooAl  nd  WaOn,  4— The  King's  Pass,  and  UDj>er  VaUev  of  fhe  Twf,  S.— Moottii* 
earn  ;  Pitlochry  ,  Fawcally  ;  Pass  and  Battle  of  h.illic(  rnntie,  6 — Bhiir  Athole.  and 
Athole  liouae,'?. — Falls  uf  the  Bruar  and  Fender ;  Glen  Tilt,  and  huntin;;  scenes. 
8. — 9trovaii ;  paaaage  through  the  Grampians  by  l)niinouchter ;  D^UnacHnluch.  9. 
Cairns,  encamnmrnts.  and  conflirts,  10. — Military  and  niodrni  roiuis.  11  -  Dal- 
whinnie,  12. — Description  of  Loch  Kn'«x"ht,  footnote;  Glen  Tnum  aiul  Glirifer- 
nisdale,  13. — Craig  Mm,  14. — ^Battle  of  Invemahavon,  15. — Inn  and  village  of  Kin> 
Kuaaie,  and  history  of  the  andent  Lordship  of  Badenoch.  16. — Embauknicnts  oa 
the  Spey,  17 — Ruthvcn  Barrarki  and  CasUe,  18. — BcUerille ;  Castle  <^  Raits,  inci- 
dent at,  19 — Views  of  tho  Graniiii;iiis  ,  Tor  Alvie,  20. — Ixch  and  Kinrara, 
31. — Craigelacfaiej  Sirttthspej;  Aneuiore  Lrn,  22. — Dulnan  pine  forest;  Cwr 
BridgOn.— SbduBVieiik ;  MiiddBtoih  of  Barlmu ;  Banditti,  34.— Strathdem ; 
Bhcr  Fbdhnm  ,  Vrcclmrn  Inn,  25.— Wh  llogr;  Moy  HlJ]^  Mw— StntlUMdn 
~   '  ',1  riewB,  and  approach  to  luterueu,  27. 

Hm  George;  Sdutationi  Star;  City. 
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1.  After  reaching  Perth,  or  St.  JoliiistOD*8,  by  rail,  on  hit 
way  north,  the  tourbt  will  doubtless  reft  a  short  while  ere  he 
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proceeds  to  view  the  magnificent  panorama  around  the  reaches 
of  the  Tay,  as  it  emerges  from  the  wooded  hiL^h lands  t.> wards 
the  north-west,  and  is  lost  in  the  Carse  of  C!<>\vrie  ou  the  cast, 
aii'l  to  take  a  turn  round  the  celehrated  walk'^  and  streets 
of  the  *'  Fair  City."  If  historical  romemhrance^  n  n-Ur  Perth 
interotiiiLT  to  the  auti<{uary  as  the  scene  of  the  <  lovw  ic  ('o[i>j>ir- 
aev  antl  n\'  the  first  exe^tiMU^  uf  the  ref-mier  Ku<i\,  it.>  nicilem 
einl>elli'«lniicnts  and  nerrecable  --ituation  will  not  fail  to  ]>lease 
the  ^^eneral  t<'nri^t.  The  city  lies  in  a  low  phiin  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Tay,  where  its  course  hcnds  t.i  the  ea>t,  and  in  a 
r.ithcr  euni|tac  t  mass, — the  y*ul>lie  ^irccus,  or  North  and  South 
Inchc".  a>  they  arc  called,  and  wliicli  are  not  only  of  great  im- 
portiuice  Uj  the  cuiiinKicial  intere-t>  uf  the  place,  but  atiord 
most  agreeable  and  healthy  walks  to  the  inhabitants,  occupy- 
ing either  side  of  the  town,  along  the  margin  of  the  river.  Its 
streets  are  ratiicr  narrow,  the  houses  of  a  crrey i-li-red  or  dull 
free>tt>uc*,  and  in  the  ceutrul  streets  generally  Inuh  and  of  irre- 
gular elevations,  with  numerous  and  handsuinc  .shops.  The 
popalatiuu  excecls  20,(M)0.  Cotton  weaving,  chiefly  of  um- 
brella cloths,  as  aN<j  linen  weaving  and  bleaching,  are  their 
principal  occupations,  there  being  about  1()(K)  weavers  in  the 
town.  The  first  bleachtield  established  in  Scotland  ia  that  of 
Tulloch,  in  the  viciuitv.  Perth  was  at  •»ne  time  celebrated  for 
its  glove  trade.  A  fine  bridge  of  900  fccL^iian,  with  teu  arches, 
built  in  1722,  bestrides  the  river  at  the  lower  end  uf  the  North 
Inch  ;  and  at  its  further  extremity  a  long  street,  called 
Bridgend,  runs  jilong  the  river.  Tlu*  railway  station  cummou 
to  the  various  railways  centering  in  Perth  is  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town,  and  the  Perth  and  Dundee  line  is  carried  across 
the  river  below  the  bridge  just  mentioned. 

The  Tay  is  navigable  to  Perth,  and  ^tcamer^  and  vessels  of 
large  burthen  come  close  to  the  town.  The  principal  edific^es 
are,  the  County  Buildings,  a  porticoe«l  structure  fronting  the 
river,  between  the  bridge  and  South  Inch,  un  the  site  uf  Gowrie 
House,  handed  d'<wu  to  fame  by  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  with 
the  New  Jail  behind  ;  an  ornamental  r<iund  structure.  ci>ntain- 
ing  the  Water  Works;  MarshtalPs  building,  another  round  two- 
storeyed  edifice,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Pn.vost  Marshall, 
and  which  coutuius  tlic  Anticjuarian  Society  museum,  and  a 
public  library;  St.  Joim  Church,  where  John  Kn.tx  j.reaclie<l 
hb  first  senuou  against  popery  and  church  buildings,  now 
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aTTaiigc'l  I  t  tlic  accommodatiou  of  the  congregations  of  three 
of  the  tovir  parishes  into  which  the  town  is  divided — a  very 
HTTcient  Vmilding,  surmounted  )>v  a  s«]uare  tower,  and  the  rcpre- 
gentative  of  still  older  fabrics, — a  place  of  worship,  frequently 
ren*iwe<l,  having  occupied  this  site  from  a  very  rem(>tc  aTiti<|uity. 
it  is  alleged  so  far  hack  as  the  fifth  centiirj,  and  thus  the 
oldest  stone  church  in  the  kingduui  ;  the  Barnicks.  which  can 
contain  one  thousand  infantry  ;  a  larj^e  «tructure,  tJie  Lunatic 
Asylum,  ou  the  face  of  the  hill  al>ove  Bridgend  ;  i\n  Infirmary  ; 
tlu  I 'uMic  Schools  in  Rose  Terrace,  frontin^j:  the  North  Inch; 
an  1  ;in  extensive  pile  of  regular  huiiduig  on  the  «outh  of  the 
South  Inch,  erected,  in  1H12,  at  a  cost  of  ,£130.()(H),  mu]  used 
as  a  depot  for  French  j)risoners.  of  whom  it  could  fi  <  -iii?n<)date 
7lXX>,  and  which  is  now  remodelled  into  a  central  pi  ison  tur  the 
Dorthern  counticK,  This  last  Inch,  which  is  surroimded  and 
intersected  hy  a  duuble  row  of  trees,  and  lined  on  two  sides  l.y 
a  haud^iome  row  of  houses  an<i  villrt>,  wa^,  in  days  <»f  yore,  the 
field  where  games  and  feats  of  strenirth,  especially  of  archery, 
were  practisetl  ;  and  around  it  were  various  religious  e<liftces, 
all  razcii  to  the  ground  in  lu59;  and  near  it  the  Parliament 
House.  The  North  Inch  now  fonua  the  Perth  race-course,  and 
i»  peculiary  u  lapted  for  the  purpose. 

Perth  was  rhc  capital  of  the  kingjdom  till  the  ruigii^  of 
James  the  Second  and  Third.  It  had  a  regular  Pariiauiunt 
House,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  manv  historical  events. 
Jameft  I.  vrm  murdered  in  the  monastery  of  the  Blackfriars ; 
and  his  Ixr^dy  and  that  of  his  queen,  and  ut  Margaret,  queen  of 
James  IV.,  were  interred  in  the  Carthusian  monastery.  The 
Earl  of  Cornwall  \sa.s  murdercci  by  his  brother,  Edward  III., 
before  the  hi^ii  aluir  of  St.  John's.  The  city  was  at  one  time 
strongly  fortihed,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  originally  by 
Agncohi,  and  the  fortifications  were  repaired  by  Edward  I.  and 
III.;  and  Ao^r'-^  M'/aW-,  about  four  miles  up  the  Almond,  a  very 
curious  old  weir  or  dyke,  still  extant,  i»erved  to  divert  a  large 
portion  of  the  stream  into  an  aqueduct  encompassing  the  walls. 
The  city  has  sustained  varic»us  sieges. 

Perth  possessed,  prior  to  the  ReformMLi«,n,  no  Icss  than  four 
iiiuiia-^teries,  two  uuunerie^,  and  a  number  of  other  religious 
houses. 

The  North  Inch  was  also  the  scene  of  a  remarka))le  contest 
in  the  rcign  of  Robert  111.,  l>etween  a  select  baud  of  the  Mac- 
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intoshes  and  clan  Kay,  thirty  of  eiu-h,  arranjj^cd  by  royal 
auLhoritv,  in  order  to  terminate  a  deadly  feud  between  these 
clans.  One  of  the  Macintoshes  having  lost  heart,  disappeared 
bcfwiL'  the  atVray  commenced;  luit  his  place  was  supplied  by  a 
gallauL  saddler  of  Perth,  of  the  name  of  Wynde,  w  ho  volun- 
teered his  services  for  a  half  French  gold  dollar.  Twenty-nine 
of  the  Mjickavs  fell,  and  the  survivor  swam  across  the  river  and 
esca|»ed  ;  ten  of  the  Macintoshes  and  Wyndc  remaining  masters 
of  the  ticld.— (See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.") 

Cromwell  built  a  strong  citadel  on  the  South  Inch,  deiuuiisii- 
ing  a  numl)er  of  houses  for  its  erection. 

The  tourist  should  ascend  Moncrietf  Hill,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  railway  tunnel,  where  he  will  enjoy  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  views  in  Scotland,  and  contemplating  which, 
he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  force  of  that  burst  of  admirar 
tion  with  which  the  ancient  Romans,  on  their  passage  over  the 
same  ground,  hailed  the  plain  and  scenery  beneath  them—* 
**  Ecce  Tiber  !  Eccc  Campus  Martins  !  The  opposite  height 
of  Kinnoul  Hill  commands  an  equally  fine  and  rather  more 
extensive  view,  csjtecially  towards  the  interior  of  the  country, 
backed  by  a  long  line  of  the  Grampian  Mountains.  Beneath 
its  bold  acclivities  is  Kinfauns  Castle  and  beautifully  wooded 
slopes  falling  gradually  into  the  Carso  of  Gowrie,  through 
which  the  railway  trains  may  now  be  seen  dashing  to  and  from 
Dundee.  Visits  to  Scone  Palace,  to  Dupplin  Castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  five  miles  west  of  Perth,  and  to 
Lyuedoch  Castle,  will  afford  delightful  excursions  to  the  tourist 
ere  he  quits  this  ncighbaurhood.  The  old  village  of  Abemethy, 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  Qlenfarg,  once  the  capital  of  the 
Scoto  Picts,  and  the  site  of  an  extensiTe  Culdee  establishment^ 
and  characterized  by  a  remarkable  round  tower  similar  to  that  of 
Brechin,  and  the  work  certainly  of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  daima 
the  notice  of  the  antiquary.  And  the  Tillage  of  Bridge  of  Earn, 
with  Pitkeathly  Mineral  Wells  adjoining,  also  lie  in  the  vicinity. 
In  an  opposite  direction  the  celebrated  Carse  of  Gowrie  invites, 
by  its  great  expanse  of  perhaps  the  most  fertile  land  in  Soot* 
land,  embellished  too  with  numerous  country  seats.  And  the 
tourist  will  be  well  repaid  by  a  transit  by  rail  as  far  as 
"  Bonnie  Dundee.** 

8.  Proceeding  now  towards  the  Highlands  on  the  Dunkeld  ' 
road,  the  tottxiit  pMa«i  mtmiI  large  pnnifields;  and  at  the 
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distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  he  descries,  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  Tay,  the  «omhre  walls  of  Scone,  a  large  structure  furaiiiig 
a  hollow  ol'l'  ni:  a«|Uitro.  fornierly  a  palace  of  the  kiugs  ot  Scot- 
land (nuw  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  representative  of 
the  t>tormont  family),  whence  Edward  I.  removed  the  celebrated 
inaug^uratiou  stone,  provi-nisly  taken  from  Berigonium,  or  Dun- 
staffna«|:e,  and  now  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  still  forms 
prirt  <'f  the  coronation  chair  of  the  British  Monarcha.  Part  of 
the  walls  oi  ila:  old  palace  form  the  sides  of  the  grallery,  an 
apartment  15()  teet  in  lencrth.  The  house  cliiefly  reriKirkable 
otherwise  for  the  large  assortment  of  cal  iiKLs  and  M^ne  fine 
specimens  of  B^vois  tapestry,  several  good  paintmgs,  and  a  bed 
of  flowered  crimson  velvet,  wrought  by  Queen  Maiy  in  Iioch- 
leven  Castle. 

The  river  Almond  here  cros&es  the  road,  which  immediately 
thereat ter  j-usses  under  the  Scottish  Midland  Railway  ;  leaving 
Glen&lmond  on  the  left,  where  are  the  graves  of  Be^isy  Bell 
and  Mary  Gray,"  and  the  modem  Castle  of  Lyncdoch,  and 
Trinity  College,  opened  within  the  l^t  few  years  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  youth  of  the  Scottish  Kpi«copnl  com- 
mnnion.  As  yet  only  two  sides  of  the  large  ^uadianirle  (190 
feet  st^uare)  have  been  built,  comprehendiniz:  the  wardens  and 
professors'  houses,  and  accommodation  for  about  130  boys,  in- 
ciudiii;:  r^oms  for  thirteen  divinity  students.  Funds  arc  still 
wanting  for  the  erection  of  the  ball,  larire  school-room,  cloisters, 
and  completion  of  the  chapel,  notwithstanding  the  munificent 
donations  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Wordsworth,  the  warden, 
which  alone  amounts  to  jt'10,(J(Ki !  About  two  miles  in  advance, 
a  road  leads  from  the  left  to  Redgorton  and  Moucdie,  and 
another  upon  the  right  conducts  to  Luncarty,  now  the  site  of 
&  fine  blenchfield  close  to  the  Tay,  and  which  was  the  scene  of 
a  dcpeiiitc  and  decisive  battle  between  the  Scots  and  the  l>a.ne9 
in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  III.  The  Scots,  when  nearly  overcome, 
were  rallied  by  a  peasant  of  the  name  of  Ifuy.  who,  with  his 
two  <5on«!.  were  ploiigliing  hard  by,  and  wliose  only  weapons,  it 
i?  .-aid,  ^vcre  plough  yokes.  Hence  the  Hays' crest  for  many 
centurit  s  ii:is  l  ien  a  peasant  carrviiiL^  ;l  yoke  over  his  shoulder; 
and  local  tnwiition  adds,  that  the  Scottish  king  having  promised 
the  peasant,  TTay,  fi«*  his  reward,  all  the  laud  his  falcon  would 
fly  over  bf  fore  aligiiting, — won  thereby  the  whole  countrj  to  the 
rocks  of  Juoooui  HiU,  where  it  had  been  nesUecL 
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1  hissing  now  the  tine  troutinc:  streams  of  Ordie  and  Shochie, 
and  the  beautiful  terrace  hanks  overhanging  the  Tay,  the  road, 
nine  miles  from  Perth,  enters  the  straggling  village  of  Auchter- 
gaven,  and  then  ascending  a  long  moorish  ridge,  regains  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tay  from  amidst  thecopse  woods  and  ]»oliciesof  Murthly 
Castle  (Sir  William  Drummond  Stewart),  a  splendid  but  un- 
finished edifice,  in  the  Elizahethan  style,  with  an  old  castle 
near  it.  The  gnvnd  entrance  to  the  Highlands  by  tbe  skirts  of 
Birnam  Hill  ( l.")80  feet  ahove  the  sea) ;  and  the  rough  eminences 
(all  composed  of  roofing  slate)y  which  form  the  outer  flanks  of 
the  Grampians,  and  gorgeously  tangled  over  with  the  golden 
blossomed  furze,  at  the  same  moment  burst  into  view.  Bir- 
nam  Wood,  so  fatal  to  Macbeth,  has  Ijcen  long  despoiled  of  its 
ancient  forests,  but  young  plantations  of  larch  clambering  up 
its  slopes  will  soon  conceal  them,  and  the  slate  quarries  that 
now  scar  them  to  a  great  depth.  The  hills  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Tay  also  exhibit  deep  cuts  in  the  clay  or  roofing  slate  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  which  both  to  the  south  and 
north  trends  off  in  a  thin  band  or  zone  seldom  exceeding  a  mile 
in  breadth. 

3.  Nestled  among  overhanging  rocks  and  woods,  and  built 
on  one  of  the  numerous  terraced  flats  which  sldrt  botli  sidet  of 
tlie  noble  Tay,  Ihmkeld,  the  true  entrance  to  the  Highland 
•oenery,  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  our  most  elegant  and 
picturesque  towns,  and  is  a  resort  of  many  strangers,  on  account 
of  the  purity  and  softness  of  the  ur,  and  the  great  Tariety  and 
beauty  of  the  walks  and  drives  around  it.  Before  crossing  the 
spadons  five-arehed  bridge  which  leads  to  it,  a  road  will  be 
seen  inelining  to  the  left,  which,  after  passing  the  village  of 
Inver,  (where  Neil  Gow,  the  famous  performer  of  Scotch  reels, 
was  bom,)  proceeds  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Tay  to  Ken- 
more,  and  the  western  districts  of  Perthshire.*  The  guardian 
monntain  screns  of  the  town  are  very  conspicuous  as  it  is  enteted 

*  A  roarh  nsually  goc«,  in  summer,  from  Dunkt  ltl,  by  Kcnmore  and  Killin.  to 
Ltk  Ii  l/xiiotul  -and  one  is  talked  or.  to  brunch  off  to  CaUander.  It  leaves  Onnkcld 
at  7  o'clock  A.M..  and  return*  nt  H  p.m.  ;  fares,  SOt.  and  £1.  This  ii  a  route  vrtry 
way  worlliv  of,  uiul  8uital)lo  for.  a  j»ul)lic  ronvcyuucc.  and  we  Ini-*!  will  lirrcaflvr 
never  want  one,  A  mail  carrjing  three  imsscnjrcra,  also  runs  daily  (except  on 
Tneadaya)  from  Donkeld,  at  far  as  Kenraore,  leaving  Ihinkeld  about  noon,  (fare,  6a.) 
There  IS  al-s«i  a  >riu' on  Mondays.  Wcduesibiy*.  and  Fruhn  s  from  Titlrx  hrii  .  at  the 
foot  of  Killiecrankic  Piiss,  to  Kannwli.  Wr  n)ay  al««  add,  (liat  ;i  daily  oTtdi  l«  avrs 
Donkeld  every  nioniinv:  at  7.  for  Cupar-AnintSi  by  tttaitfowhe,  in  eonnexion,  with 
the  radvi  ay  to  Dundee,  and  to  avt  ait  the  Dundee  atoimen— Uus  distance  t4>  Dundee 
being  thirty  miles — uud  rclurna  in  the  evening. 
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from  the  Perth  side,  the  most  northerly  being  C'ratz:iel>am9,  andf 
farther  to  tlie  wtjst  Cragiuvenean,  the  bold  an<l  \ofiy  sides  of 
both  which,  covered  with  dense  pine  wood,  ioriii  a  ]»rotecting 
background,  and  hide  from  the  view  the  upper  valle/  of  the 
Tay. 

DunkcUl  consists  of  two  streets,  one  leading  from  the  bridge, 
and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  it,  with  back  lanes  proceeding 
from  both.  At  tlie  west  end  of  the  latter  street,  running  pn~ 
raUel  with  the  river,  and  above  the  bridge,  staii  1  the  utu u  nt 
and  venerable  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  inmkclJ.  This 
budding  measures  alnjut  eightv  paces  in  length:  the  nave  is 
now  ruoflens.  but  tbe  choir  wan  rebuilt  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Athole  on  the  original  model,  at  an  expense  of  ^5(X)0,  and  is 
use<i  as  a  place  of  woi>iiij>.  At  the  west  end  rises  a  buttressed 
tower,  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  twenty-four  feet  square,  and 
adjoming  it  a  small  octagoi ml  watch-tower.  Buttresses  project 
between  the  windows,  surmuaiitc<i  above  the  church  by  traceried 
spiracles.  The  great  aisle  measures  one  huiulic  1  and  twenty 
by  sixty  feet :  the  walie  are  forty  feet  high,  and  the  si<le  aisles 
twelve  feet  wide.  On  each  side  are  seven  spacious  Gothic 
arches,  tinted  sothts,  resting  on  six  plain  Norman-like 

pillars,  ing  shafts  ten  feet  high,  and  four  and  a-half  in  dia- 
meter, and  two  half-columns.  Over  the  arches  there  are  two 
tiers  of  windows,  the  lower  semicircular,  the  higher  acute. 
The  win<luws  of  the  side-aisles  are  all  of  diiferent  de>igns.  and 
chietiy  of  the  decorated  or  middle-pointed  Gothic;  and  it  is 
interesting,  and  historically  curious  to  maik,  as  observed  by 
Mr.  Hillings,  (liar,  and  Kccl.  Anti*}.  Scot.,)  "even  in  this  dis- 
Utiit  mountainous  see,  traces  of  the  Flamboyant  character  of 
the  French-Gothic  artists."  He  considers  it  probable  that 
there  was  no  part  of  the  building  erected  before  1230.  There 
is  the  u.>iu\i  uhd  statue  of  a  bishoi>  ni  his  robes,  under  a  croek- 
ete<l  cHUopy,  believed  t  )  be  those  of  Bishop  Robert  Cardeny, 
who  founded  the  nu\c,  where  he  lies,  in  1406.  The  new  church 
y  hicly  fitted  up.    In  the  spacious  vestry,  at  the  east 

ciid,  is  the  gigantic  stone  efhgy.  arrayed  iu  panoply  of  mail, 
which  formerly,  iu  the  old  church  of  this  place,  surmounted 
the  gnive  of  the  notorious  Karl  of  Buchau.  "  Wolf  of  Badenoch," 
the  natural  :>on  of  Hubert  1 1.,  who  burnt  the  Cathedral  of  Elgin. 

The  Bishoprick  of  Dunkeld  was  established  by  David  I., 
A.h.  1127,  on  the  fouudiition  of  an  older  Culdee  monastery. 
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Gregory  was  tho  name  of  its  first  bishop.  Robert  Creighton, 
the  last  and  thirty-ninth  bishop,  died  in  1550.  Bishop  Sinclair 
built  the  choir  in  1330.  The  great  aisle  was  completed,  in  1450, 
by  Bishop  Lauder,  who  also  added  the  chapter-house  in  1469 ; 
and  the  tower  was  finished  in  1501.  Immediately  behind  the 
cathedral  stands  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Athole. 
It  is  an  old-fashioned  square  building ;  but  a  magnificent  new 
mansion  was  commenced  by  a  late  Duke,  the  progress  of  which 
has,  however,  been  suspended  since  his  death.  It  stands  behind 
an  eminence  bordering  the  river,  which  it  was  intended  should 
have  been  removed.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  walls  hat 
been  erected  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a  variety  in  the  fashion 
of  the  windows,  and  the  whole  will  form,  if  ever  completed,  an 
uncommonly  laige  and  splendid  edifice ;  while  the  town,  cathe- 
dral, and  palace,  will  constitute,  with  the  fine  bridge,  a  re- 
markable assemblage  of  architectural  objects  lining  the  stream, 
and  embosomed  in  luxuriant  foliage. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  cathedral,  the  stranger  is  shown  the 
first  two  larches  introduced  into  this  country :  they  were  ori- 
ginally treated  as  green-house  plants,  but  arc  now  ninety  feet 
high,  and  one  of  them  measures  fifteen  feet  in  circumference 
two  feet  fthoTO  the  ground.  Hence  the  yisitor  is  conducted 
■long  the  east  bank  of  the  Tay,  by  a  terraced  walk  oyershadowed 
by  enormous  larches,  beech,  ash,  oak,  horse-chesnut,  spruce, 
pine,  and  birch  trees.  Koble  oaks  line  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  woods  rise  high  on  the  right,  larch  and  pine  pre- 
dominating. A  great  portion  of  the  pine  and  spruce  tribe  are 
fiom  100  to  150  years  old,  and  the  oaks  are  of  great  growth. 
The  Tay  itself  is  peculiarly  beautifitl  in  its  long  unruffled  ex* 
pause,  and  its  gentle  flow  and  clear  waters.  This  rirer  is  th« 
largest  in  Scotland,  and  its  tributaries  are  supplied  firom  » 
space  of  2750  square  miles  The  population  of  IXunkeld  is 
about  1500 ;  the  two  principal  hotels  (and  thej  are  both  ex* 
eellent)  are  the  Duke's  Arms  and  Royal. 

From  tho  base  of  Graigievenean  a  long  oak-elad  eminenoe 
projects,  across  which  the  guide  leads  the  way  to  a  hermitage 
on  the  wooded  banki  of  the  small  riyer  Braan.  A  fine  Tiew  of 
Stiath-Tay  is  presented  on  the  way  to  the  hermitage,  and  an- 
other fikTouiabie  point  of  Tiew  is  from  the  hill-fiMse  on  the  east 
of  the  town, 

Yisitora  seldom  protong  an  examioaticn  of  the  pleaiure- 
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gnmnds  beyond  a  few  miles ;  Imt  the  wiUn  through  the  polieiei 
of  Bimkeld  eve  upwards  of  fifty,  independent  of  a  enim^»-driTe 
of  thirty  miles.  The  laich  woods  cover  an  extent  of  11,000 
square  acres ;  the  number  of  trees  planted  by  his  Qrace  John, 
]i^  Duke  of  Athole,  bemg  about  twenty-sereo  millions,  besides 
aereiml  millions  of  other  sorts  of  trees.  From  the  hermitage 
the  traveller  ought  to  extend  his  ramble^  up  8trath-Braan  to 
the  Rambling  Bridge  (distant  about  two  miles  and  a-half  from 
the  town)  which  is  thrown  across  a  nanow  chasm  eighty  feet 
above  the  water-way.  Immediately  beyond  the  bridge,  the 
Bvaan  pours  from  a  height  into  this  gulf  with  great  violence, 
a  tortuous  cataract  producing  a  decided  tremor  in  the  brii^;e. 
At  the  bottom  huge  masses  of  rock  have  frdlen  across  & 
stream,  which,  escapiDg  beneath  them,  issues  below  throu£^  a 
fissure  not  above  a  yard  wide  at  the  bottom,  whence  it  lows 
into  a  fearfully  still  and  dark  pooL 

6.  A  deft  or  gorge  through  Craigiebams,  called  the  Kin^*§ 
P€u$,  from  its  bcdng  a  fhvourite  spot  where  William  the  Lion 
is  said  to  have  often  rendeavoused  for  the  chase,  now  enables 
the  public  road,  by  a  short  cut,  to -attain  the  higher  vallej  of 
Gtrath-Taj  without  following  the  windings  of  the  river.  It 
presents  most  magnificent  views  on  either  hand ;  and  the  tra- 
veller cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  finit  burst  of  the  strath 
above^  as  it  comes  into  view,  reposing  in  all  the  beauty  of  a 
broad  plain  of  araUe  and  meadow-land,  intersected  by  a  large, 
deep^  and  winding  river,  which  is  skirted  by  numerous  parallel 
tenaces,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  by  circular  detached 
moimds — the  islets  in  a  former  great  inland  lake.  Above  this 
lovefy  champagne  landscape,  the  hill-sides  present  dther  craggy 
fronts,  or  long  smooth  slopes  beded^ed  with  houses  and  cot- 
tages, and  dense  woods  of  pine,  larch,  and  birch  trees ;  while 
the  more  distant  ranges  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  and  of  the 
West  Highlands,  present  themselves  in  grim  frowning  majestj, 
and  in  Plains  and  clusters  of  every  imaginable  form. 

0.  After  refreshing  himself  with  a  glass  of  Atkde  Brom 
(a  edebrated  local  compound  of  whitkjf  and  konejf)  at  Mou- 
Unsam,  shortly  above  the  Junction  of  the  Tay  and  Tnmmel, 
the  tourist,  if  he  stops  not  lor  a  day*s  angling,  will  pass  on 
along  the  birchen  bowers  of  TuUiemet  and  liowally,  to  the  neat 
and  deanlj  village  of  Pitlochrie^  where  he  will  find  a  meet 
excellent  inn;  and  leaving  the  mansiesi-hoase  of  Fadcally  (the 
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tieautiful  reaidence  of  Archibald  Butters,  Esq.)  on  the  left,  and 
the  bridge  over  the  Garry — ^whence  the  districts  of  Bannoch 
and  Tummel  can  be  reached — ^he  soon  enters  the  romantic  and 
classic  Pass  of  Killiecrankie. 

The  Blair,  or  plain  of  Athole,  on  which  ive  next  enter,  is 
watered  by  the  river  Qanry.  This  stream,  between  four  and 
five  miles  below  Athole  House,  is  joined,  from  the  weetwaid, 
by  the  river  Tummel.  The  valley,  through  which  their  con- 
joined waters  roll  is  connected  with  the  Blair  of  Athole  by  the 
pass  of  Killiecrankie,  which  stretches,  for  the  space  of  a  mile 
or  more,  along  the  termination  of  the  river  Garry,  forming  an 
obtuse  or  nearly  right  angle  with  either  valley.  Here  the  hills 
rise  from  the  bed  of  the  river  with  a  very  steep  ascent^  lining 
it  on  the  western  side  with  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock.  Both 
banks  are  enveloped,  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet, 
with  waving  birches;  the  western  slope  being  surmounted 
with  a  Hne  of  bare  precipices,  while  the  opposite  barrier, 
formed  by  the  lofty  Ben  Yracky,  continues  ascending  above  its 
wooded  portion  into  abrupt  and  unadorned  nakedness.  The 
terraced  sides  of  the  valley,  as  we  emerge  from  the  pass,  are 
adorned  by  several  beautiful  villas,  as  Unwd  House,  Killi»- 
crankie^  and  Strathgany  cottages. 

Killiecrankie  is  well  known  as  the  scene  of  the  last  exploit 
of  Dundee,  or,  as  he  was  called,  "  the  bloody  Qavers,**  in  July 
1689.  (knetal  Kackay,  the  covenanters'  leader,  anxious  to 
preoccupy  the  district  of  Athole,  which  was  well  affected  to- 
wards Khig  James,  and  by  his  presence  to  overawe  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  likdy  to  declare  for  that  party  and  reinfom 
Dundee  with  1000  or  1500  men,  pressed  forward  with  his  aimy 
firom  the  south  towards  Athole  House ;  while  his  opponent 
advanced  to  the  same  point  in  an  opposite  direction.  Dundee 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  dispute  Mackay*s  progress  throu|fh 
the  pass,  choosing  rather  a  pitched  encounter,  in  order  to  give 
full  scope  to  the  furious  onset  of  his  Highland  followen, 
which  he  felt  confident  would  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the 
opposing  force,  and  whose  destruction  would  then  be  insured 
by  the  intricacies  of  the  defile  through  which  thehr  retreat 
must  lie.  Mackay's  army  of  4600  men  accordingly  were 
suffered  to  debouch  unmoleeted  upon  the  haugh^  or  open 
ground,  which  immediately  sucoeeds  to  the  pass ;  while  Dundee 
with  his  band,  consistiDg  of  9000  Highlmdew  and  600  Iiiih, 
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iutoad  of  advancing  directly  down  the  TikUey  of  Athele, 
aisceoded  the  Water  of  Tilt,  aad^  fetdung  a  compass  round  the 
hill  of  Lude,  made  his  appearance  on  the  hill-side,  about  the 
poeitioB  of  the  Hoiue  of  Urrard.  The  main  body  of  Maekaj's 
forces  weie  hastily  moved  forward  to  a  terrace  midway  between 
their  opfNments  and  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  where  the  l^gage 
was  1^.  The  regulars  were  chiefly  raw  levies,  briml^  of 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  ferocity  and  warlike  ohameter  of 
their  Highland  foes.  The  Highlanders,  on  the  other  hand, 
wece  possessed  with  a  soveieign  eontempt  for  the  red'^doats,  and 
entertained  the  most  sanguine  confidence  of  Tietory.  The 
aeeaolt  commenced  towards  the  dose  of  ereniiig.  From 
their  vantage  ground,  Dundee^s  rugged  followers,  bending  the 
body  low,  and  covering  themselTes  with  their  targets,  rushed 
down  with  resistless  impetuosity.  The  opposition  offered  was 
heartless  or  unavailing.  With  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the 
right  wing,  Mackay*s  army  was  oompletely  swept  away.  In 
riding  towards  a  party  of  his  men,  to  bring  them  to  the  attack 
of  this  body,  Duiodee  received  his  d^th-wound.  His  rival, 
meanwhile,  having  manfully  stood  his  ground,  and  stemmed 
the  hoetile  tide,  had  found  himself  alone  as  it  rushed  passed 
him,  and  observing  the  remnant  of  his  right  wing  standing 
firm,  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  counselling  his  men  to 
be  cool,  and  keep  together,  he  led  them  down  the  Mil  and 
oroesed  the  river.  Avoiding  the  pass,  this  small  division 
ascended  the  strath  for  six  or  seven  miles,  and  by  a  rugged 
mountain  tract,  reached  Meoaies  Castle,  a  few  miles  to  the  east 
of  Taymouth,  whence  they  pursued  thair  way  to  Drummond 
Castle  and  Stirling.  An  upright  stone  will  be  observed  in  a 
field  shortly  after  emerging  from  the  pass,  which  is  said  to 
mark  the  spot  where  Dundee  fell  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

7.  To  the  westward  of  Blair,  the  vale  of  Athole  is  wide,  fiat, 
and  open,  and  the  hills  are  low,  and  seldom  preci|iitoiis.  W  here 
the  valley  bends  from  an  easterly  to  a  southerly  direction,  in  a 
sloping  lawn  surrounded  by  broad  belts  of  trees,  stands  Athole 
House,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Uutt  name.  The 
house  is  a  long,  narrow  building,  of  three  stores,  with  a  lower 
row  of  apartments  at  one  end.  It  was  formerly  much  higher, 
and  a  place  of  consideiable  strength  ;  and  frequently  a  scene  of 
hostili^  during  the  tcoublesome  periods  of  the  last  and  preced- 
ing centuries.  The  Athole  estates  art  celebiated  for  the  fine 
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quality  of  the  timber  with  which  thej  abound.  The  greater 
part  wae  planted  by  the  late  Puke  Joho ;  and  the  trees,  parti- 
cularly the  larchesi  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size  and 
Btraightness  of  stem. 

8.  Blair  is  noted  for  the  number  and  Tariety  of  interesting 
waterfalls  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Three  miles  to  the 
westward  are  those  of  the  Bruar,  the  approach  to  which  is  now 
enclosed  within  a  wall,  and  the  entrance  guarded  by  an  old 
woman,  who,  howeyer,  will  civilly  show  all  the  falls  for  a  small 
eonsideratton.  The  streamlet  winds  through  a  confined,  perpen- 
dicular channel  of  rock,  above  which  the  sloping  banks  an 
covered  with  a  fir  plantation  for  which  they  are  indebted  to 
Bums'  well-known  Petition.**  Commencing  the  ascent  of 
the  stream,  we  find  it  pouring  down  in  a  series  of  low,  con- 
tracted falb,  from  one  dark  basin  or  linn  to  another.  A  mors 
considerable  cascade  succeeds  them :  it  is  about  twelve  feet 
high,  the  water  issuing  from  below  through  a  natural  arch  of 
rock.  Above  this  fall  a  bridge  has  been  thrown  acroes  the 
chasm ;  two  other  falls  are  seen  above  the  bridge,  the  remotest 
being  about  twelve  feet,  the  nearest  above  thirty  feet  high. 
Beyond  these  the  depth  of  the  dell  increases.  Heather,  in 
rich  wreaths,  hangs  from  the  cliffs  and  jutting  coiners  of  the 
rocks ;  tall,  graceful  larches  shoot  up  their  straight  stems,  and 
the  rowan  and  aspen  add  variety  to  the  foliage.  Above,  we 
reach  a  second  group  of  five  falls,  the  lowennost  about  thirty- 
five  feet  high  ;  the  others,  taken  together,  about  forty  fisel 
Here  there  is  a  second  bridge  ;  and  still  ^rther  up  a  third 
series  of  &lls  exist,  to  all  of  which  a  good  pathway  on  each 
side  of  the  dell  conducts,  with  a  carriage-road,  leading  as  &r 
as  the  second  set  of  falls. 

The  beauties  of  Lude,  of  Glen  Tilt^  and  the  Falls  of  Fender, 
rival  those  of  Bruar,  and  are  well  worthy  of  being  explored ; 
and  indeed  few  neighbourhoods  can  more  reward  the  tourist  for 
a  few  days'  stay  than  this,  the  more  espedaUy,  as  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tilt  he  can  be  luxuriantly  accommodated  at  cither  of 
the  spacious  inna— -the  Athole  Arms,  or  the  Bridge  of  Tilt  Inn ; 
and  we  trust  that  the  impolitic  attempt  lately  made  by  the 
advisers  of  his  Grace,  the  Buke,  to  exclude  the  public  from  the 
policies  and  ancient  district  road  through  Glen  Tilt,  will  be 
abandoned,  as  quite  beneath  the  dignity  and  the  hospitable 
oouiieiies  of  an  andent  Highland  fiunily.   Qlen  Tilt  has  been 
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long  deand  of  iti  popuktioiiy  but  tlu  inliabit&iits  of  the  ad* 
joining  dittrbti  h*Te  too  long  ufod  the  road  through  it  to  be 
now  pmented  for  the  sake  of  a  few  deer.  And,  beddesy  the 
locality  ie  too  dawic,  in  a  seieiitifio  point  of  view,  through  the 
writings  of  PUyfair,  Uutton,  and  MaceoUoeh,  to  be  so  shut  up. 
To  seeall  the&Us  whidi  occur  on  a  hnm^  a  tributarjof  the  Tilt, 
it  should  be  ascended  for  three  miles  at  least.  The  Water  of 
Tilt,  which  passes  close  bj  Athde  Houie,  runs  for  about  two 
miles  abore  the  old  bridge  of  Tilt,  between  high  banki  rimig 
fnm  the  water's  edge^  In  general  the  sides  are  rery  stoop, 
but  corered  with  birch  and  ash,  and  a  perfect  jungle  of  haoel. 
The  rising  sides  of  the  glen,  immediately  over  the  edge  of  the 
banks,  are  dothed  with  fir  and  larch,  to  whieh  corn-fields  suc- 
ceed. A  bum  fidling  into  the  water  of  Tilt,  where  this  latter 
strsam  flows  between  two  perpendicular  waUs  of  limestone, 
gifee  rise  to  the  Fails  of  Fender.  Birch,  ash,  and  other  trees 
crown  the  tops  of  the  ridge,  and  springing  from  the  stages  of 
the  rocks  with  a  prolusion  of  hasel,  Chielder  roie,  and  other 
shrubs,  completely  orershadow  the  water  as  it  falls  into  the 
Tilt.  The  Fender  is  seen  through  a  narrow  recess,  nuJdng  a 
Imp  of  about  thirty  feet ;  it  then  triddes  in  parted  streamlete 
orer  four  snooessiTe  ledges  of  rock,  projecting  &om  the  side  of 
the  bank  of  the  Tilt.  A  detached  portion  of  the  bum  escapes 
into  the  latter  a  few  hundred  yards  below  these  fiills,  and  con- 
stitutes  what  is  called  the  Yodk  caeoade.  About  a  mile  up  the 
Fender  is  a  third  beautalnl  fidl,  well  worthy  of  being  seen. 

Our  spaee  prevents  us  from  quoting  the  well-known  descrip- 
tioQs  of  the  Royal  hunting  feats  which  of  yore  were  held  in 
Athole^  and  wlueh,  on  a  small  ecale,  have  been  repeated  eren 
in  modem  times.  Sufiloe  it  to  say,  that  the  fcreete  here  abound 
in  all  kinds  of  game  oommoa  to  this  country,  and  that  the  Red 
Beer  are  greatly  increasing,  and  may  be  seen  marshalled  in 
herds  of  many  hundreds  at  a  time.  The  deer  on  the  Athole 
estates  are  computed  to  number  about  15,000.  The  repoeeand 
utter  stillneis  mid  to  be  requisite  for  these  aainuds  are  inimi- 
cal to  agrienlture,  and  oTen  to  sheep  filming,  and  hence  large 
tmels  of  the  property  are  kepi  utterly  waste  and  desolate. 
Bren  the  botanist  is  now  occasionally  prerented  from  wander- 
ing so  freely  as  he  used  to  do  orer  Ben-y-gloe^  and  the  other 
high  mountains  of  the  durtrict  t 

9.  The  road  northward  quits  the  Tale  of  Athole,  at  a  bend 
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about  three  miles  past  Blair,  opposite  the  mansioo-honse  and 
hamlet  of  Strowan,  the  ancient  holding  of  the  chief  of  the  Clan 
Robertson — a  name  next  to  that  of  Stewart  in  this  quarter,  and 
an  offshoot  from  which  family  migrated  seTeral  hundred  yean 
ago  to  luTemess,  and  after  rising  to  opulence  as  traffickere 
there,  became  the  proprietors  of  the  fine  estate  of  Inshes  near 
that  town.  Our  way  now  keeps  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  Gany,  and  gradually  ascending,  soon  leares  the  region  of 
trees  and  cultiYation  behind,  and  enters  upon  the  bleak  and 
moorish  wilds  of  Drumouchter,  where  nought  but  stunted  grass 
and  heather,  dark  swamp,  impetuous  torrents,  grey  rock,  and 
frowning  heights  and  precipices  are  to  be  seen.  The  moun* 
tains  also  are  heavy,  and  seem  broken  into  great  detached 
mounds,  rather  than  united  in  picturesque  ch^ns. 

Even  the  comforts  of  the  ^  Hospitium"  of  Dalnacardoch,  as 
the  inn  has  written  oyer  its  door,  can  scarcely  enliven  the  scene, 
and  the  traveller  will  always,  as  of  yore,  hasten  on  to  get  over  this 
pass  through  the  grampians — the  Druim-albin  or  great  back 
bone  of  Scotland — ^thankful  if  he  be  not  stopped  by  a  snow  storm, 
of  which  the  high  posts  painted  black  at  top,  and  ranged  at  inter- 
vals along  the  road  side,  are  rather  too  significant  memorials. 

Half  way  between  Dalnacardoch  and  the  next  inn,  Dal- 
whinnie  (thirteen  miles),  the  mountain  streams  part  at  the 
Badenoch  Boar  and  the  Athole  Sow^  as  the  two  opposite  moim* 
tains  are  named,  some  running  eastward  to  Join  the  Tniim  and 
the  Spey,  while  others,  by  a  longer  circuity  fall  into  the  Tay. 
This  spot  is  the  proper  boundary  between  the  counties  of  In- 
verness and  Perth,  and  of  the  great  districts  of  Athole  and 
Badenoch,  and  the  traveller  will  hereabouts  see  extensive  sec- 
tions of  the  gneiss  rock,  travmed  by  veins  of  large  white- 
grained  granite,  of  which  the  country  for  very  many  milea 
around  is  composed. 

10.  On  the  bleak  surface  of  the  moors  thm  are  numerous 
pillars  and  cairns,  memorials  of  those  who  have  perished  in  the 
snow,  or  ^en  fighting  for  their  homes  and  kindred.  The 
marks  of  an  encampment  of  a  party  of  Cromwell's  troops  still 
exist  at  Dalnaspidal,  a  short  way  within  the  Perthshire  bound- 
ary, where  they  received  a  check  fiom  the  Athole  men  and 
some  of  the  Camerons  of  Lochiet  Here,  too,  General  Cope 
drew  up  his  army,  in  expectation  of  being  attacked  by  the 
Highlanders^  in  1745,  whilat  they  awaited  him  on  the  northern 
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Mb  of  CoRyanick ;  and  by  hii  ill-ttdfbed  mtttoMim  in  ^nit- 
ting  his  poft^  md  niirchiDg  onwmidf ,  left  tbe  md  open  to  the 
imurgents.  And  ber%  euly  in  the  yew  1746^  Lord  George 
Miniaj  planned  and  ezeeuied  »  Mties  of  aitadcs  on  TBrious 
posts  hall  by  the  royalists.  A  battalion  of  the  Athole  brigade, 
and  a  body  of  Macphanons  commanded  by  their  chief,  Oluny, 
<^4hnt  Is  to  say  ofnmioii  peasants^  and  a  few  country  gentle- 
men  nithont  notary  experience^— under  Lord  Ckorge's  dtreo- 
tionsy  saccesafully  surpz^ed  and  canied  twen^  detached  ationg 
and  detaaible  posts^  all  irithin  two  hmirs  of  the  night ;  and 
the  dilfonnt  parties  ponctoally  met  at  the  appointed  place  of 
lendesYonSy  though  their  operations  lay  In  a  rugged,  monn* 
iamons  eoimtry.  Of  this  exploit^  Genanl  Stewart  of  Garth^ 
in  his    Sketches,  sajs,    I  know  not  If  the  whole  of  the  Pen* 
insolar  campaigns  exhibited  a  more  perfect  execution  of  a  com** 
plicated  piece  of  sulitary  senrice.**    Lord  George  had  him- 
calf  "**^h^«i  to  the  Bridge  of  Broar^  with  twenty-fire  men 
and  a  few  elderly  gentlemen,  when  he  was  informed  that  Sir 
Andntw  Agnew,  who  held  iJie  castle  of  Blair,  was  advancing 
with  a  strongforoe  to  reconnoitre.  Lt  the  words  of  Home,  **  It 
was  daylight ;  but  the  sun  wis  not  up.  Lord  George,  looking 
eaniestly  about  htm,  obeerfed  a  fold-dike  (that  Is,  a  wall  of 
tal)  which  had  been  begun  as  a  fence  for  cattle^  but  left  un- 
linlshed.   He  ordered  his  men  to  follow  him,  and  draw  up  be- 
hind the  dike,  at  such  a  distance  one  firam  another  that  th^ 
might  make  a  grsat  show,  haTing  the  colours  of  both  regiments 
flying  in  the  fronL  He  then  gave  orders  to  the  pipers  (for  he 
had  with  him  tbe  pipers  both  of  the  Athole  men  and  the  Mac- 
phmsons)  to  keep  their  ^es  fixed  on  the  road  from  Blair ;  and 
Che  moment  thi^  mw  the  soldiers  appear,  to  strike  up  with  all 
their  bagpipes  at  once.  It  happened  that  the  regiments  came 
in  sight  just  as  the  sun  rose^  and  that  instant  the  pipers  b^gan 
to  play  one  of  the  meet  noisy  pibrochs.  Lord  George  and  his 
Highlanders,  both  officers  and  nun,  drawing  their  swords,  bran- 
diahed  them  about  their  heads.  Sir  Andrew,  after  gasing  awhile 
at  this  spectacle,  ordered  his  men  to  the  right-about,  and 
marched  them  back  to  the  Gastle  of  Blair.  Lord  George  kept 
his  post  tiU  se?eral  of  his  parties  came  In ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  collected  800  or  400  men,  secure  of  Tictory,  and  certain  that 
his  numbers  would  very  soon  be  greater,  he  marched  to  Bkur, 
and  inTceted  the  castle.** 
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11.  Twa  or  three  miles  below  the  shooting  lodge  of  Dal- 
naspidal,  at  the  east  end  of  Loch  Garrj,  and  the  opening  along 
which  affords  an  interesting  view  of  SehikaUion  and  the  moun- 
tains towards  Loch  Rannoch  and  Loch  Tay,  a  laige  stone 
stands  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  with  the  year  1729 
carved  upon  it.  It  was  here  that  the  troops,  who  formed  the 
lines  of  road  from  the  opposite  points  of  InTemess  and  Dun- 
keld,  met  one  another ;  and  thus  marked  the  spot  and  date 
when  and  where  they  finished  their  labours. 

The  new  road  formed  by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners 
for  Highland  roads  and  bridges,  follows  nearly  the  same  line  as 
the  old  military  one  obseryed ;  and,  from  its  position,  and  the 
undulating  nature  of  the  ground,  it  is  occasionally  liable  to  be 
blocked  up  in  winter  with  snow.  No  greater  quantities 
accumulate,  however,  than  at«  frequently  encountered  on  the 
coast  roads  ;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that,  if  the  pass  of  Drum- 
ouch  ter  were  a  little  better  inhabited  than  it  is  at  present, 
there  wotdd  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  open  the  passage  at  all 
times  of  the  year ;  and,  even  at  present,  this  route  is  not  nearly 
so  often  obstructed  by  snow  as  the  coast  road  from  Aberdeen  to 
Inverness.  (See  section  1,  page  50,  as  to  the  railway  projected 
to  pass  in  this  direction.) 

12.  A  few  miles  more,  and  we  descry  the  Inn  of  Dalwhinnte, 
partly  surrounded,  like  the  wells  of  the  desert,  with  the  verdure 
of  a  larch  plantation,  the  only  green  and  pleasing  sight  on 
which  the  eye  can  rest  for  many  miles  around.  But  who 
shall  praise  Dalwhinnie  1  **  as  Dr.  Macculloch  says :  ^  no  one 
but  the  conmiissioners  who  built  it^  and  who  desire  you  to  be 
thankful  that  you  have  a  place  to  put  your  head  in."  If  the 
rain  or  snow  do  not  urge  the  traveller  to  get  forward  on  his 
journey,  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  red  grouse  and  of  the  alpine  plants  here  growing  dose  by 
the  roadside,  should  do  so.  From  the  inn,  however,  which  ia 
comfortably  kept  by  Mr.  Grants  who  has  also  a  due  supply  of 
post-horses,  chatBes^  gigs,  and  dog-carts,  a  glimpse  should  be 
taken  of  the  mountain  Benalder,  situated  on  the  north  sidfi  of 
Loch  BtTocht,  a  small  part  of  which  is  here  visible.  An 
extraordinary  cave^  or  cage,  as  it  is  called  by  Home^  mBtM  in 
this  mountain,  in  which  Pxinee  Charles  Stuart  found  refuge  for 
a  short  time,  during  his  wanderings.* 

*11ietoiiriit,  if  hehwtimg;  iriU  be  gntiiled  bj  «a  neuiioa  to  Lock  Imaiit. 
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18.  Tikiiig  of  DalwbiiiiiM^  whsnee  the  tnmller»  if 
bound  for  tiie  west  coMt,  amimes  the  rood  which  hnBchea  off 
OB tbeloft^  aboat  half  amilo  on,  for Oatlodge  (eight  miles),  and 
th«n  pioceeds  bj  Loch  Laggan,  glad  that  he  has  got  om  a 
little  more  than  ikijf  dtstanee  from  Perth  to  Invemeae,  soon 
eotert  Qlen  Troim — a  rough  inclined  plain,  which  deecendi 
rapidly  towards  Stiathspey.  At  Ettridge  Bridge  (fire  milee 
him  the  laet  stage),  the  eld  military  way  left  Glen  Troim  and 
ppoeeeded  in  a  direct  line  eastwards  through  (Henfeniisdale  to 
the  barn^  of  ButhTen  opposite  Kingdssie— keeping  all  the 
way  along  a  fine  giaYel  terrace,  and  considerahlj  shorter  than 
the  present  line  of  road,  whkdi  makes  a  detonr  to  seeore  a 
finmdation  of  rod  for  a  bridge  across  the  Spey.  The  old  road 
(which  every  pedestrian  at  least  should  follow)  is  orerhnng 
with  beautiful  birch  woods  ;  and  indications  of  the  country's 
bttfiog  been  at  one  time  tlii<^y  peopled  are  OTeiywhere  risible 
in  the  numerous  sites  of  cottages,  the  ploughed  ridges,  and  the 
▼■■t  quantities  of  stones  piled  up  (now  grass-coTcred  mounds), 
wUdi  weregathsved off  ^e  fiehk !  Hundreds  of  fomilies  haTo 
thus  made  way  for  the  sheep  of  a  few  large  tenants ;  and 
if  the  inqnisitiTe  stnnger  should  enquire  who  tiiose  tenants 
are  here  and  elsewhere  in  Badenoeh,  he  will  find  that  chiefly 
they  are  nujora  and  captains,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
laie  celebrated  Jane,  Duchess  of  Gordon,  serred  in  the  Penin- 

whirh  is  twenty  niilrs  lonp  by  alxiiit  one  mile  broad.  It  is  tlif*  hig'heft  of  the  great 
olHBiiof  Perthshire  lakes,  tlu  t  otiibincd  wattrs  of  whirh  supply  the  Tay;  but  Dcing 
▼erj  little  dtpwiliiid  bdow  ikdwhinnic  Inn.  it  could  almost' be  drained  into  the 
Troiin.  and  wmdd  tlieuce  flow tnto  the  Spry.  ThiuitoecnpiestheBnnamit  level  of  the 
coontry  (about  1500  A-ct  iilmsc  iln  ^t  -.w,  ami  tlu-  nuiiH-nuis  panilU-l  ifrram  and 
gtwpel  MMi«  leen  here  in  ail  dirccliuns,  slicu  that  cnen  the  hiKheat  of  the  Graiupian 
iMfM  wmiL  TiBcTi  were  once  rabinerKed  beneath  the  oeean.  Tbn  noiih  tide  or  tlw 
1ak»*.  for  nhntit  six  miles  down,  is  flHnkrd  by  a  hieh  p'omr  hill  tloping  eently  down  to 
the  vkatt-r'*  edge,  aftrr  wliidi  surnid  the  roujfb  prcripfres  of  Beu  Alder.  On  the 
•MlUl  ad*  there  is  n  <n'uator  ijitermixtiire  of  rock  and  wood,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake  etmdxucU  to  the  desolate  and  dreary  swamps  of  the  Moor  of  Rannoch.  Tlic  Mar- 
quis of  Abcrrorn  rents  all  the  northern  hills  fVom  Cltiny  Maqthcrson  as  a  deer  forest, 
and  at  the  bjisc  of  lien  Aider  his  I>or(NIii|i  lia^  a  HlKxitini:  liwijie,  romranuicaf mu'  by  a 
coMntry  road  with  his  residcatcc  »t  Ard vcrackic,  ou  Loch  Lagfan,  where  her  Migesty 
ead  Frasee  AAcrt  peseed  the  autumn  of  1818. 

Formerly,  before  tlie  dinnu  inbeniu  nt  of  the  DuVe  (if  Oordnn'R  Tliehland  estate^ 
the  southern  side  of  L«><-h  Krn»(  lit  w  ih  u»ed  bv  his  Grace's  tenants  of  Ualwhinnie  and 
Bfeachadby  eetln  mmmrr  skealin^  of  their  cattle;  and  the  north  tide  by  Chmv's  tenants 
for  the  « a uic purpose.  At  that  time,  about  seventy  ye.'u-s  atro,  fmm  £10  to  ir>  nf  rent 
wrre  jKuil  yearly  for  »  hat  now  yiehlH  at  least  ten  times  as  mueh.  The  sites  of  the  herds' 
hnto  or  bothies  are  still  visible,  and  the  piles  of  stones  heaped  near  them,  are  the  im- 
pemhable  mBOMihela  of  their  prawnc«b  aim  of  the  attempU  which  tbcv  nuide  to  impnnre 
Uie  paaturm.  Wbak  eattie  and  faoreee  were  then  the  eole  itoeln  of  these  Highland 
t«niutt4.  Sheep  were  few,  and  ke|>t  only  in  sm:dl  flockl  near  the  houses,  for  their 
wool  and  mutton  for  domeettc  use ;  and  in  summer  the  ewes  were  milked  daily,  a 
piwlto  wUik  pnnipltd  MiaM  of  <v  Mil  hstvliM  od  tai^ 
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sular  war,  or  received  honourable  scan  at  Waterloo,  and  who, 
on  the  return  of  peace,  took,  at  high  rents,  extensire  tracts  of 
their  natire  soil,  where,  in  general,  they  have  not  made  rich 
bj  fanning. 

14.  Descending  now  lapidlj  hj  the  post  road  along  the 
birch-dad  banks  of  the  Tniim,  Glen  Tniim  House  (Macpher- 
son)  is  seen  on  a  high  ridge  on  the  left,  and  immediately  to  the 
east  of  it  rises  the  lofty  serrated  mountain  of  Oraigdhu  (the 
Black  Rock),  the  ancient  natural  beacon  of  the  district,  over- 
looking the  countries  of  Laggan,  Badenoch,  and  Stiathspej, 
with  an  enonnous  circuit  of  the  Qxampian  and  Monaliagh 
mountains,  and  which  is  the  rendearous  or  gathering  hill  of  the 
dan  Macpherson.  At  the  farther  extremity  of  this  hill  the 
riTers  Truim  and  Spey  luiite,  the  public  road  crossing  a  little 
way  bdow  their  junction  by  an  old  militaiy  bridge  of  three 
arches,  and  then  dividing  into  two,  the  main  branch  continues 
northwards  past  the  poor  hamlet  or  village  of  Newtonmore, 
and  the  other  fork  tuns  westward  on  its  course  by  Oluny  and 
Loch  Laggan  for  Fort-William  and  the  west  coast.  (See 
Route  I.  n.) 

15.  At  Invemahavon,  near  the  junction  of  the  riven  Jutt 
named,  a  celebrated  clan  battle  was  fought,  in  the  reign  of  James 
L,  between  the  Mackintoshes  and  Camerons.  The  lands  of 
Maddntosh,  in  Lochaber,  were  possessed  by  a  set  of  Cameron^ 
who  always  refused  to  pay  their  rents,  which  were  accordingly 
levied  by  force,  and  consisted  prindpally  of  cattle.  Acknow- 
ledging no  right  but  that  of  occupancy,  and  provoked  by  the 
seizure  of  their  herds,  the  Camerons  at  length  resolved  on  mak- 
ing reprisals ;  and  they,  therefore,  poured  down  upon  Badenoch 
above  400  strong,  headed  by  a  Ohwles  Macgilony.  The  Latrd 
of  Mackintosh,  thus  obliged  to  call  out  his  followen,  soon 
appeared  with  a  force  suffident  for  the  emergency.  The  David- 
s<ms  of  Invemahavon  and  the  Macphersons  of  Gluny  oon- 
tesaded  for  the  right  hand  in  the  line  of  battle ;  and  Mackintosh, 
as  umpire,  having  dedded  in  lavour  of  the  fonner,  tlie  whole 
dan  Macpherson  withdrew  from  the  fidd  in  disoontent.  From 
the  equality  of  numbers  thus  created,  the  oonflict  was  sharp 
and  bloody ;  many  of  the  Maddntodies,  and  almost  all  the 
Davidsons,  were  killed*  The  Macphersoni,  provoked  at  seeing 
their  brave  kinsmen  nearly  overpoweied,  rudied  in,  and  totally 
defeated  the  Caaems^  whose  leader  they  pursued  to  Glen 
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B<nch>r,  and  r  vertook  and  slew  him  on  a  hill  still  called  bj 
his  name,  Oorharlicii^  of  Oluurles*  hilL 

10,  Three  miles  on  we  reach  the  good  inn  and  village  of 
KingUMue^  the  latter  having  no  trade  or  manufactures,  and  yet 
fMMeeesing  a  laige  pauperized  population,  chiefly  thrown  in 
upon  it  bj  the  suooMsive  clearings  of  the  adjoining  difltricts. 
It  was  commenced,  on  the  procincte  of  an  ancient  monastery^ 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon^  with 
the  view  of  introducing  the  spinning  of  wool  and  the  manufac^ 
ture  of  woollen  dothsy  which  have  not  succeeded,  and  the 
inhabitants  aie  now  entirely  dependent  for  employment  on  the 
neighbouring  com  and  sheep  farmers.  The  Court  Hottse^ 
Churches,  Bank  (a  branch  of  the  British  Linen  Company),  and 
many  of  the  private  dwellings,  as  well  as  the  Inn,  are,  however, 
substantially  built  of  the  beautiful  grey  and  white  granite,  in 
which  the  district  abounds.  Among  the  privations  of  the 
poor  people  the  seaxcity  of  fuel  is  often  severely  felt  in  winter, 
as  some  of  the  most  accessible  peat  mosses  are  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  cost  of  carting  coals  so  far  inland  is  beyond  their 
means;  yet,  we  regret  to  say,  that  the  consumpt  of  whiify 
htn,  and  in  all  the  Highland  villages,  is  most  inordinate  and 
disgraceful.  James  Evan  Baillie,  Bsq^  of  Culduthel  and 
Olsndg,  formerly  of  Bristol,  is  also  the  proprietor  of  the  Kin- 
gussie estate,  which  he  bou^^t  on  the  demise  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Gordon.  His  possessions  extend  now  over  a  principal  part 
of  the  great  lordship  of  Badenoch.  More  anciently  this  was 
also  the  land  of  the  Cuming^,  a  family  which  ruled  here  with  a 
rod  of  iron  daring  the  reigns  of  the  early  Scottish  sovereigns, 
especially  the  Alexanders,  Their  fortresses,  as  at  Lochan 
fiilan  and  Lochindhorb,  were  numerous,  extensive,  and  strong ; 
and  the  style  of  building  employed  in  them  can  even  yet  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  conunon  baronial  peels  of  the 
country. 

The  pu*t  which  this  family  took  in  the  wart  between  Bruce 
and  Baliol,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  even  attempted  to 
push  theur  own  pretensions  to  the  crown,  are  well  known. 
Thdr  subsequent  misfortunes  pared  the  way  for  the  firiends  of 
Aobert  I.,  who  were  installed  into  their  possessions  by  this 
prince  and  his  immediate  successors.  Extensive  tracts  of  ooun« 
try  were  conferred  on  Bandolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  and  the  Lord 
Seneschal,  brother  of  the  kbg,  and  on  the  fiimous  Wolf  of 
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Badenocfa>  natunl  boh  of  Robert  IL,  on  whom  also  were  be- 
stowed those  most  extraordinary  powen  of  barony  and  regality 
by  which  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  the  Highlands  was  al- 
most annihilated.  But  Tarious  donations  were  also  granted  to 
certain  individuals  known  as  kindly  tenants^^  of  the  king,  who 
held  them  during  his  pleasure,  and  likewise  to  chuichmen, 
through  whose  subinfeudations  several  independent  though  in* 
ferior  &milies  became  established  in  the  country.  A  constant 
struggle  was  hence  maintained  between  these  and  their  power- 
ful neighbours,  as  was  strongly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the 
clan  Oregor.  The  Shaws  of  Rothiemurchus  were  also  particu- 
larly conspicuous  in  this  rcs}>tct.  They  were  indepenident  of 
all  the  great  lords ;  and  held  their  duehus,  or  estate^  of  the 
bishops  of  Moray,  for  the  supply  only  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
tapers,  and  of  wood  for  the  occasional  repair  of  Elgin  cathe- 
dial. 

In  later  times,  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  ruled  over  Badenocdi. 
The  Mackmtoshes  and  Grants  have  also  territories  in  this  dis- 
trict ;  and  to  the  westward  the  parish  of  Laggan  belongs  prin- 
cipally to  that  important  division  of  the  clan  Ohattan^  the 
MucphersoDB,  of  whom  Macpherson  of  Olimy  is  the  chiel 

17.  Extensive  and  costly  embankments  along  the  Spey  com- 
mence near  Kingussie,  and  extend  down  several  miles  till  the 
river  loses  itself  in  Loch  Insh,  on  its  way  to  which  it  winds 
through  a  succession  of  most  beautiful  meadow  haughs,  where 
the  natural  grass  is  carefiillj  cut  and  preserved  as  hay,  and 
along  which  there  are  numerous  pools,  abounding  in  water<fowl, 
and  covered  over  by  tall  reeds  and  water  lilies.  A  wooden 
bridge  has  recently  been  erected  south  of  the  west  end  of  the  vil- 
lage, communicating  with  the  south  bank  of  the  Spey,  and  with 
an  excellent  district  road  to  Bothiemurchus,  whidi  the  tourist 
will  find  to  abound  in  magnificent  views ;  and  if  the  approaches 
to  this  bridge  could  be  well  protected  from  the  over-flowings  of 
the  river,  the  public  road  should  cross  here  by  a  stone  bridge 
and  proceed  southwarda  by  the  direct  line  through  GlenliBmis- 
dale,  already  alluded  to.  Before  the  erection  of  this  bridge, 
the  right  bank  of  the  Spey  could  only  be  reached  by  a  feny 
below  the  village,  whence  a  broad  piece  of  marshy  meadow  had 
to  be  passed  ere  the  solid  ground  adjoining  the  Mount  of 
Ruthven  was  attained. 

18.  This  mount  has  the  ruins  of  an  old  banabk  on  it,  which 
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have  an  imposing  appearance,  but  which  were  muL-h  inferior  in 
strength  and  size  to  the  more  ancient  castle  which  they  dis- 
placed, and  which  l>elonged  to  the  wild  Cumings,  Earls  of  Bade- 
noch.  Queen  Mary  frequently  visited  this  castle,  that  she 
might  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  in  the  adjoining  forests. 
The  barrack,  built  of  its  stones  in  1718,  was  defended  against  a 
whole  Highland  host,  by  twelve  men,  under  the  command  of  a 
8eig«ant  MuUoy,  in  February  1746,  when  the  rebels  set  it  on 
fire ;  and  it  was  at  this  place  that  the  chiefs  letflsembled  their 
foteM,  to  the  number  of  8000,  two  days  subsequent  to  the  battle 
of  CuilodeOy  in  the  hopes  of  Prince  Charles  agun  tsJdng  the 
field. 

Ruthven  was  also  celebrated  of  old  for  a  good  inn  and  an 
ttceUent  school ;  and  the  tourist  who  has  time  should  by  no 
means  pass  it  without  a  visit,  as  the  mount  commands  a  most 
magnificent  view,  especially  of  the  course  of  the  Spey,  and  of 
the  many  curious  gravel  terrace  banks  which  line  it  on  both 
aides,  and  which  are  here  elevated  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea. 

19.  Continuing  now  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the 
road  passes  in  front  of  the  mansion-house  and  lawn  of  Belle- 
ville (Miss  MacpheiBon),  where,  on  a  little  knoll  hy  the  way- 
side,  may  be  seen  a  sinall  obelisk,  efected  in  memory  of  the 
^mner  proprietor,  Macpherson,  the  first  translator  of  Ossian^s 
Poems,  and  whose  fame  as  an  original  poet,  or  as  a  mere  com- 
piler, has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  His  residence 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  CasUe  of  Baits,  another,  and 
the  principal  strmghold  of  the  great  iiunilj  of  the  Oundngs. 
An  incident  which  ooouned  at  this  castle  is  worth  recounting. 
Coming,  one  of  the  old  proprietovs,  Jealous  of  a  neighbouring 
chieftain  (the  Laird  of  Mackintosh),  invited  him  and  his  kin- 
dred to  a  great  banquet,  disguisfaig,  under  the  mask  of  hospi- 
tality, the  atrocious  purpoee  of  daughtering  his  guests  una- 
wares. The  company  were  to  be  00  ananged  at  tM»  as  that 
the  Maddntoehes  slMuld  be  separated  from  one  another,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  boards  head  was  to  be  the  signal  for  each 
Coming  to  stab  the  strsager  who  sat  beside  him*  Mackintosh 
diseowed  the  plot ;  ncTertheless,  he  accepted  the  infitation, 
haTing  preyioosly  informed  his  clansmen  of  the  signal,  and 
bade  them  anticipate  their  treacherous  entertainers.  Acoord- 
inglj,  when  the  feast  waxed  high,  the  boar's  head  was  intro- 
duced. The  Madrintoshes  leiied  the  moment ;  and  with  the 
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barbarity  and  decision  common  in  those  dark  and  bloody  days, 
inflicted  the  most  ample  and  speedy  revenge  on  their  foes. 

20.  Our  route  now  continues  through  birch-clad  knolls  and 
small  farms,  formerly  the  abodes  of  a  numerous  and  warlike 
peasantry,  followers  of  the  Gordon,  The  Cock  of  the  North,'' 
with  a  few  gentlemen^s  residences  (as  Kincxaig  and  Invereshie), 
scattered  at  wide  interrals.  Cairngorm,  Ben  Maodhui,  and 
the  central  group  of  the  Grampians,  lift  their  huge  sides  and 
summits  on  the  right,  and  we  see  long  stretches  of  the  vast 
solitudes  which  surround  them,  terminating  in  the  deer  corrtes 
and  ]>recj  pices  which  lie  concealed  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
mountains.  To  the  stranger  will  be  pointed  out  the  high  passes 
of  Gaick  and  Minikaig,  which  abound  in  red  deer  and  game  of 
all  kinds,  and  where  many  a  life  has  been  lost  in  the  snow,  on 
their  journeys,  of  smugglers,  drovers,  and  of  the  peasantry,  by 
these  short  cuts  to  the  Lowlands.  (See  Branch  c.  to  this  Route.) 
In  front  the  high  rocky  crag  which  rises  before  us  is  Tor  Alvie ; 
and  the  woods  and  fields  which  sweep  round  it  are  parts  of  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  Kinrara,  the  &vourite  seat  of  the  late 
Duchess,  and  of  her  son  George,  the  last  of  the  Dukes  of  Gor- 
don. On  the  eastern  brow  of  the  Tor  is  a  rustic  hermitage, 
commanding  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Spey ; 
and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  ridge,  an  enormous  caim  of 
stones  records  the  fame  of  the  heroes  of  Waterloo;  and  above 
has  been  superadded  a  monument  to  the  Duke* of  Gordon's 
memory. 

21.  Loch  Alvie  next  presents  itself  on  the  left  of  the  land- 
scape, with  its  neat  manse  and  church  standing  on  a  peninsula 
near  the  west  end.   Clumps  of  trees  and  oom-fields  grace  its 

margin  ;  and  on  quitting  theui,  the  house  and  grounds  of  Rothie- 
murchus  come  into  view  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Spey.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  Loch  Alvie  is  one  of  the  thousand  lakes 
one  meets  with  in  the  Highlands,  with  no  very  conspicuous 
features,  yet  possessing  beauties  such  as  language  can  rarely 
describe.  "  It  is  the  pellucid  water  murmuring  on  the  pebbly 
shore,  the  dark  rock  reflected  on  the  grassy  suriace,  or  dancing 
on  the  undulating  wave,  the  wild  water-plants,  the  broken 
bank,  the  bending  a^h,  the  fern,  the  bright  flowers,  and  all  the 
poetry  of  the  margent  green,  which  give  to  these  scenes  a  feel- 
ing that  even  painting  cannot  reach  ;  a  l>cauty  that  belongs  to 
nature  alone,  because  it  is  the  beauty  of  liie ;  a  beauty  that 
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flies  wHh  tbe  yitol  prrndple  that  was  its  soul  and  its  alL**  The 
scenery  henehottts  has  been  described  by  none  move  beautiftdly 
or  correctly  than  by  the  author  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted 
(Dr.  Maoculioch.)  **  A  succession  of  continuous  birch  forest, 
oovering  Kinrara*s  rocky  hill  and  its  lower  grounds,  intermixed 
with  open  glades,  inegular  dumps,  and  scattered  trees,  pro- 
duoes  a  scene  at  onoe  alpine  and  dressed  ;  combiDing  the  dis* 
oordant  chancters  of  wild  mountain  landscape  and  of  ornamental 
park  scenery,  while  the  Tariety  b  at  the  same  time  such  as  is 
only  found  in  the  most  extended  domains.**  In  an  old  burying - 
ground  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house  of  Kinraia,  which  is 
dedicated  to  Saint  Sda,  stands  a  handsome  granite  monument, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Jane,  late  Duchess  of  Qordon,  who 
hkerself  chose  this  picturesque  sput  as  her  last  resting-place. 

22.  The  beautiful  and  bold  projecting  frontlet  of  Craig- 
elachie  now  comes  prominently  into  Tiew  on  the  left.  It 
separates  Badenoch  from  Strathspey  ;  was  the  hill  of  rendez- 
vous for  the  people  of  the  latter,  and  the  boundary  and 
aocicDt  ward-hill  of  the  district,  **  Stand  fast,  Crai-relachie  ! '* 
is  the  war  or  «r«ithering  cry  of  the  clan  Grant,  the  oecuj-auts 
of  this  j;reai  ^iiath.  From  its  hwelUng  hase  and  rifted  preci- 
pice.s,  the  birch  trees  wave  ui  t^niceful  clusters  ;  their  bright 
aiid  lively  greeu  forming  a  strong  contrast  in  the  foreground 
to  the  sombre  melancholy  hue  of  the  j)ine  forests,  which  in  the 
distance,  on  the  Miuth,  stretch,  up  the  sides  of  Cilenmore  and 
the  Cairngorms.*  In  the  eastern  hunt  of  the  hill  stands  the 
high  old  stec'i -1 1'ulf  J,  but  con.lortable  Inn  of  Avieniure,  where 
the  tourist  hhuuld  stop,  if  he  means  to  explore  the  district  or 
to  visit  Oainigonn  Jind  the  other  scenes  described  in  iiranches  c. 
and  V.  of  thi-  1^  ate.  In  clear  calm  weather  the  majesty  of  our 
Highland  fcvwrw  is  imultore  felt  more  impressively.  The 
Grampians  are  here  magnilicent  in  their  bulk,  and  elegant  as 
veil  Hs  varie<l  in  their  outlines,  while  in  the  elevated  summit 
of  Ben  Mat  Hull,  thoy  rival  Ben  N«  vis  itself. 

8tnit}i-pey  s  pruud  river  al-  i,  the  broad  rolliiiL'^  waters  of 
which  every  way  )>eht  the  ruajestic  scenery  through  which  they 
flow,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  spacious  vnlley  before  us. 
Now,  it  slowly  moves  through  dark  and  deep  linns ;  now,  rush- 

*  In  lh«  small  lake  bdbind  the  Inn  of  Ariemore,  at  tbe  base  of  Craigdachie,  Um 
botaniat  will  find  quantities  of  Nmpkmr  mmima,  the  smallest  and  rarest  of  BHtuh 
water  lilies.    On  the  tkei^hboaring  lull  he  will  lik«'wisr  disoivfr  st-vt- r.il  alpine  plaaill!| 

ALgk^im^Lm  mlaimM^  Omt^^^  j^^gi^^g,  StxifnuM,  j»".<m'^^«  aiyl  ^  htmuttidtt 
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ing  over  a  wide  graTellj  bed,  it  shows,  bj  the  renU  in  the  soil, 
and  the  sudden  bends  in  its  course,  tiie  strength  and  fuiy  of 
its  wintry  floods.  Its  banks  are  oocasionallj  frmged  with  rows 
of  birch  and  alder;  but  anon,  the  silTerj  line  of  its  waters 
will  be  seen  shooting  into  some  thick  and  dark  grove  of  pine 
trees,  again  to  emerge  far  awaj  by  the  side  of  cultivated  fields 
and  humble  hamlets.  The  appearance,  in  short,  of  the  strath, 
which  is  now  visible  for  twelve  miles  of  its  course,  transports 
the  imagination  to  the  days  of  Roman  warfare,  or  to  the  woody 
solitudes  of  America.  Till  within  a  few  years,  Strathspey 
might  have  been  described  as  a  plain  covered  with  pristine 
forests,  laid  open  occasionally  by  the  sweeps  of  a  large  river, 
and  by  the  deep  indentations  of  its  alpine  tributaries ;  for  its 
surface  has  been  but  recently  touched  by  the  hand  of  man. 

23.  Between  Aviemore  and  the  next  stage,  Carr  Bridge 
(eight  miles),  the  road  cuts  across  a  portion  of  Morayshire, 
and  again  re-enters  Inverness-shire.  In  this  space  it  passes 
along  a  series  of  undulating  knolls,  containing  between  them 
many  small  lakes  or  tarns,  abounding  in  water  fowl,  and  on 
one  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  The  road  after- 
wards goes  through  a  small  portion  of  the  ancient  pine  forest 
uf  Dulnan,  where  the  size  and  fantastic  forms  of  the  native 
trt'e  may  still  be  seen  in  perfection,  and  where  ocea.sionallv  ilie 
traveller  may  suddenly  come  upon  numerous  })laek  cork  and 
the  small  fairy  re<l  s<|uirrel.  Halt  \say  he  passes  on  ihc  iv^lit 
a  district  road  striking;  off  to  Graniuwn  and  the  lower  portions 
of  Strathspey,  and  ou  crossing"  tlic  rapid  river  Dulnan  lu  the 
comfortable  little  Inn  of  Carr  Brid«^e,  he  meets  another  branch 
of  the  'iame  road  coming  northward  from  btratlispey. — (See 
lir.iucii  I),  lloutc  II.) 

24.  Turning  now  to  the  left,  the  road  jtasscs  over  the  re- 
mains of  part  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  forest,  ulacli  ua^  luirnt 
1  by  general  Wade  to  insure  an  easy  access  to  lTn  *_rness  ; 
and  which,  if  airain  enclosed  by  the  propnctni-,  tlie  Karl  of 
Seafield,  \snuld  ^uun  send  up  a  plentiful  Ntock  of  fir  trees  to 
cover  the  Tiakedness  of  these  most  dreary  wastes;  and  -  >  we 
hasten  on  towards  Strathdearn,  or  the  countrv  watere<l  bv  the 
river  Finiiliom.  But  the  dce]>  aii'l  anciently  dangerous  pass  of 
Slofbmuiohk  ( the  wild  boar'-  den  or  hollow)  is  ou  before  us 
(aiM)Ut  three  niilc>^),  now  Im  ),(_■  dreaded  only  as  the  la^^t  >]Mit 
where  snow  hi  Ukeiy  to  be  encountered  to  any  great  depth  on 
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one's  journey  northwards  durinjy"  winter.  It  was  nt  one  time  a 
favourite  kauat  of  banditti,  lue  of  whom,  even  tor  years  after 
the  ^\iJ>])^essioIl  of  the  rebellioii  oi  1 745,  continued  tointest  the 
pM&age  bv  the  Gmmpians  to  the  low  country. 

This  was  also  particularly  notixl  as  having  )>LLn  the 
occ^i'^i'^nal  resort  (about  the  middle  of  last  centur}^)  of  Mackin- 
to^ii  "1  Borlum,  a  property  near  Inverness,  who  was  a  man  of 
educati<»n  und  respectable  family,  of  insinuat  iiiii:  manners,  hut 
of  a  chanu'ter  not  unlike  that  of  hi«  contemporary,  iSimon,  Lord 
Lovat.  IK-  h;ul  a  ir*">d  deal  of  the  old  mercenary  soldier  about 
him,  with  an  air  ot  French  politeness  which  was  common  to  the 
Higliiand  gentlemen  of  the  period  ;  and  though  secretly  leagued 
with  a  gan<?  <^f  desperadoes,  he  continued  for  a  long  time  to  de- 
ceive tho  public,  and  lull  the  susy>icions  of  his  friends.  His 
history  in  well  known,  and  is  depicted  in  8ir  Thomas  Dick  Lau- 
der's interesting  novel  of  Lochandhu.  His  last  exploit,  which 
compelled  him  to  flee  from  the  country,  was  an  attempt  to  rob 
Sir  Hector  Monro  of  Noyar,  on  his  journey  northwards,  after 
his  return  from  India,  in  the  year  1770.  Three  of  his  accom- 
pli^, one  of  them  his  own  natural  brathcr,  were  aeised  and 
hanged  at  Xn?emess.  Mackintosh  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
America,  and  served  under  General  Washingtoii ;  and  a  report 
prevails  that  he  revisited  his  native  country  some  yearn  ago. 
Another  celebrated  freebooter  was  John  Gunn ;  a  personage  in 
whom  were  combined  the  rude  manners  of  the  bandit,  with  the 
more  generoua  aentimaits  of  chivalry.  His  ordinary  abode  was 
among  the  wild  recesses  of  Strathsp^,  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cairngorm  and  Aviemore.  At  the  same  period,  the  vicinity  of 
Shiao,  of  Invergarry,  and  the  confines  of  Lochaber,  were  tenanted 
by  a  savage  tribe  of  Kennedys,  who  levied  tribute  over  an  ex- 
tended range  of  country.  David  Scrymgcour  of  l^irkhill,  and 
Akzander  Campbell  of  DelnieSy  successively  8herifii»-depute  of 
InvemcsFi-shire,  after  the  suppression  of  the  insofrection  in 
1746^  fiuled,  though  repeated  were  their  endeavours,  to  extir- 
pate these  mauraders ;  and  when  Simon  Fraser,  Esq.  of  Farra- 
line,  was  appointed  successor  to  Mr.  Campbell,  in  May  1781, 
he  found  the  state  of  police  totally  inefficient,  and  property 
incapable  of  protection  on  any  other  ground  than  by  the  volun* 
tay  payment  to  the  heads  of  the  robber  troops  of  either  money 
or  cattle;  blaek  maU^  as  in  the  remotest  ag^  being,  in  ftet, 
thus  denanded  and  agreed  to.  Mr.  Ftaser,  who  had  quitted  a 
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military  life  to  embrace  that  of  the  gown,  at  the  desire  of  his 
chief,  General  Fraser  of  Lovat,  with  whom  he  had  served  in  the 
American  war,  set  himself  earnestly  to  work  to  effect  the  total 
suppression  of  such  ;in  alarming:  evil.  With  the  assistance  of 
a  stuut  and  couratxeous  Highlander,  Mr.  John  Mackay,  sheriff- 
officer  at  K(;rt  AiL^rustus,  as  his  aide-<le-camp,  and  by  unro- 
mitted  |)erscvcraucc,  he  tinally  effected  his  purpose  ;  traversing 
with  !ii>  faithful  adherent  the  most  inaeeessible  districts,  re- 
peatedly iiKMin  iniT  per-;onal  danfjer  in  many  shajics,  and  lui\in«r 
been  more  tlian  once  tire'l  upiMi  in  his  hazardous  jounieys.  So 
imiiiinent  was  the  ri>k  he  ran,  that  he  rarely  moved  iVoin  home 
without  a  brace  of  pistols  on  his  person.  Actinia  on  the  old 
adage,  8ct  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,'*  he  nominated  Donald 
Mhor  Oig  Cameron,  in  Blairroy  of  Lochaber,  himself  a  noto- 
rious caternn,  as  one  of  the  consta})les  of  the  county,  and  en- 
gaged his  good  offices  on  the  side  of  order.  By  his  aid,  the 
whole  tribe  of  the  Kennedys  was  hunted  down  and  dispersed, 
one  being  hanged  at  Invemess,  and  others  being  banished  l>e- 
yond  seas.  Two  were  secured  near  Callander  hy  a  masterly 
manaiivre  of  Mr.  Mackay,  who  had  tracked  them  thus  far. 
They  were  drinking  in  a  change-house,  when  he  suddenly 
entere<l  and  called  on  them  to  snlunit,  as  csea}>e  was  imp«»:i- 
sihle.  They  credited  his  tiile,  and  «|uietly  allowed  tliem^elves 
to  he  handentfcd.  when  lie  led  them  off  prisoners  :  but  no  wi>rds 
can  paint  their  raire  and  nioi  titication,  on  lindinu';  they  had  fallen 
victim^  I')  strala;i:cm,  and  tliat  their  <'a]>tor  was  unattended.' 
.Another  im|>ortant  ally  to  Mr.  Fraser.  in  diseoverin-r  the  haunts 
of  die  Kcimedys,  was  Donald  Dhu  l'id«iick  (as  liis  soliriquet 
went),  in  tin-  liraus  of  Lochaber.  a  man  somewhat  above  the 
vulgar,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
people. 

25.  Emerging  from  Sloehmuichk,  we  now  enter  the  district 
of  Strathdeam,  and  after  cro.-sing  the  river  Findhorn  two  miles 
on,  we  reach  the  inn  of  Freebnrn,  where  we  airain  eonu-  in  sisfbt 
of  the  Findhoni,  sweeping  with  rapid  pace  thromj^h  series  (if 
alluvial  hanks  and  terraces,  which  occupy  the  wlnde  of  the 
plain  between  the  observer  and  the  base  of  the  op|>o><ite  moun- 
tains. To  the  east  the  river  i^  Inst  si<^ht  of,  as  it  plunges  into 
a  dark  ravine  called  the  Strcens.  from  the  sides  of  which  rise 
precipitous  mountains  of  jrnniite.  (Sec  Branch  k,  lioute  II.) 
About  a  mile  south  ot  Frecburn,  a  country  road  branches  off*  to 
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the  interior  of  Strathdearn,  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Find- 
hom,  which  all  belong  to  gentlemen  of  the  clan  Mackintosh. 
(See  Route  n.  Branches  e.  and  p.) 

•2(].  The  road  now  descends  rapidly  towards  luvcruciss,  and 
three  miles  on,  uitcr  passing  a  hard  gravelly  ridge,  covered 
with  ct  den^e  fir  wood,  we  come  ^udiienly  on  Loch  Moy,  about 

feet  al'ove  the  sea,  with  Moy  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mac- 
kiiiiosh  of  Mackintosh,  chief  of  the  clan,  fronting  us  at  the  far- 
ther extremity.  Thi^  lake,  \uth  its  trees  and  island,  are,  a.s 
has  hocn  observed  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  '*  a^i  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
ih  a  cloudy  day  ;  yet  one  that  renders  the  adjoiiiing  waste 
darker  and  more  dreary."'  Of  its  island,  and  its  castle,  the  seat 
«.f  the  chief  of  the  ancient  and  powerful  clau  Chattan,  there  i« 
uo  lack  of  legendary  story ;  and  in  recounting  the  old  clan 
fights,  as  detailed  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon^ — the  Curse  of  Moy." 
as  preserved  in  song — and  the  heroism  of  its  lady  and  its  bla^k- 
-  !/iith,  who  saved  Prince  Charles  in  174H — the  stranger  will 
have  enough  to  muse  on  m  he  hastens  by  its  luw  and  woody 
shores.  Besides  the  main  isbtn<L  fortress,  and  partene,  "  where 
many  a  ^arcleu  flower  >till  grows  wild,  there  is  a  small  islet  of 
lo«>se  stones  (said  to  be  artificial)  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
lake,  which  formed  the  chieftain's  prison-hotise.  A  liandsume 
irraiiitc  ol>clisk,  seventy  feet  high,  on  a  l>ase  of  al>uut  twenty 
feet  s<juare.  has  been  erected  on  the  largest  i'-laud,  to  the  memory 
uf  the  late  bir  .Kneas  Mackintosh,  liui  i.,  ciiief  <  f  {h*>  clan.  Un 
the  west  side  of  J.uch  Moy  are  the  ciiurch  and  uianse  of  the 
parish  ;  an«l  at  the  north  end,  Moy  Hall,  the  principal  resi.!L!ice 
of  the  chief  of  Mackintosh,  who  has  erected,  hard  by,  a  &mall 
but  convenient  inn  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

•27.  Hence  we  descend  raj>idly  from  Strathdearn  to  Strath- 
naini.  the  valley  watere<l  by  the  river  Nairn,  and  parsing  the 
inn  of  (Vuggv  (six  miles  from  Inverness),  and  the  road  which 
leads  westwards  to  the  district  of  Stratherrick  (sec  K(.Hite  ii. 
Branch  f.),  we  cross  the  river  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  tlien  breast 
the  hill  of  Daviot,  crowned  at  top  by  the  site  of  an  old  ward  (-r 
beacon  fort,  and  having  below  the  ungaiidy  church  and  manse 
of  the  parish.  A  little  eastwards  is  the  house  of  l>aviot  (^Ehcji^j 
Mackintosh,  Esq.)  on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  castle  of  that 
name,  past  which  a  distant  view  is  obtained  of  the  lower  parts  of 
Strnthiiaini,  af  the  polidw  pf  KUraTock  and  of  the  Thaoe  (bow 
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Barl)  of  Cawdor,  and  of  the  platoB  of  Nwni  and  Momj.  Im- 
modiatelj  thereafter  the  waters  of  the  bright,  bright  sea*'  of 
the  German  ocean  axe  descried  with  delight,  and  upon  the  vei]ge 
of  the  hoiison  the  Ord  of  Caithness  and  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
finely  peaked  chain  of  mountains  which  separate  that  countj 
from  Sutherlandshire.  To  the  right  hand,  on  the  same  level 
with  the  spectator,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  a  couple  of  miies, 
lies  the  moor  of  Culloden,  &mous  in  story.  Directly  below,  the 
Moray  and  Beauly  Firths  display  their  winding  shores,  and  the 
fertile  tracts  of  com  and  woodland  skirting  them,  over  which 
the  Ross-shire,  the  Strathconan  and  Stratbglass  mountains^  with 
the  huge  Ben  Wyvis  in  the  centre,  and  beautifully  peaked  sum- 
mits to  the  west  and  south-west  of  it,  are  spread  out  in  glorious 
majesty.  The  Oreat  Qlen  of  Scotland  also  opens  up  on  the  left 
hand,  terminated  in  the  west,  so  fiur  as  the  eye  can  penetrate 
into  the  boweb  of  the  land,"  by  the  beautiful  dome-shaped 
mountain  of  Mealf ourrounie ;  and  in  front,  just  beneath  the 
rough  and  wooded  escarpments  of  the  vitrified  fortress  of  Craig 
Phadrick,  we  descry  the  smoke  of  Inverness — the  low-lying 
Highland  capital,  with  its  castle,  spires,  and  shipping.  This 
is  altogether  a  magnificent  scene.  (For  a  full  description  of 
Inverness  sec  Section  iv.) 


BOUTE  SECOND.— BRANCH  A. 
raox  OBiarr  Aim  OBBBiriiOAViiro  statiok,  bt  IiOohbabhbbab, 

KILU5,  AKD  KBBMOBB,  TO  TUlCKBIrBEinOB  ABD  BLAIB,  ABD 
BT  ABBETBLDT  TO  BUBKBLB;  ABB  BT  OVBBIBMVOKLAOB  ABB 
ABBBBBLDT  TO  BAUIAOABDOOH. 

Stratlirarn;  CriofT.  1  — "nnunnionJ  Castle,  2  — rerntowor ;  Monument  to  Sir  David 
Baird,  3.— Bomaa  Camp«  at  Ardoch.  4.— Ardoch  to  Crieff;  Muthil,  ifaiuaei 
9«iti<md{nNTt  Perth  RoBd,S.--61etiA]in(Mid}  FtetofheHudhlaiidiVTAnndrae, 

7  — Crir  ir  t  ,  r,  nirir  ;  Or  lift  rtyn-  Gl.-n  Turret,  8  — Couiric ;  Devil's  CtUdron,  ».— 
Comric  to  L<jt  b  Kiini ,  AI>cTUchiii  Ca»lle ;  Dalchonzic;  Dunirii.  10. — St.  IHka'ti 
Sept  M'Nciflh.  n  — Lorh  Kara;  Fulls  of  Edinainple.  12.— Loch  Thw,  KiUin.  IS. 
—  riTiV  nir;  Falls  of  the  Lochy,  H. — Dnunmnnu  Hill;  Falls  of  Arliarn.  — 
Ki  iiniorf;  Tarmouth  Castle ;  Pleasure-grtjuiids.  16. —  Fortmnal  ;  Remarkable 
Yetr  Tree;  Comric  Castle,  17 — Glen  Lyon,  Cu.fhiritk  i<t  liw/ocA  Jtanmocks 
Tuvtmrt  Br'tdae;  Dalnacardock,  (tnd  Fnfls  of  Tfimm'l,  11) —Castle  Menziei^  90.— 
^Jlk  of  Aberfddj.  31.— Aberfeldy  to  Duukcld ;  GrauUluUy  CuUe.  23. 
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1.  Thi  distnci  of  Stnthwrn,  whidi  intenecto  tbe  southem 
portion  of  Perthslure,  in  a  winding  line  neurlj  due  mat  and 
west,  joining  Stiath  Tay  at  Perth,  is  one  of  Uie  moat  fertile  and 
highly  embdlished  twete  onr  country  has  to  boast  of.  Crieff  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  capital  of  this  beautifbl  vallqr.  It 
stands  on  the  l^w  of  a  tenace  forming  the  haunch  of  an  emi- 
nenoe  of  some  pretensions,  and  oTerlooks  a  reach  of  Stratheam, 
here  of  great  width,  presenting  a  reiy  extensive  level  expanse 
of  country  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Sheltered  from  the 
easteriy  winds  by  a  wooded  hill,  it  has  long  been  noted  for  the 
salubrity  of  its  dimate,  and  it  b  supplied  with  water  of  pecu- 
liar purity.  It  enjoys  a  remaricaUe  freedom  from  deadly  epi- 
demicB,  and  the  banks  of  the  Earn  are  among  the  favoured  loca- 
lities  which  have  been  spared  the  scourge  of  the  cholera.  To 
the  westward  the  country  south  of  the  fiSam  gradually  rises  in 
wooded  slopes  towards  the  massive  larch  and  pine-oovered  IdU 
of  Turleum,  on  the  south  side  of  a  succeeding  and  narrower 
reach  of  the  strath.  The  town  consists  of  three  main  streets, 
concentrating  in  a  nwit  s<{uare,  adorned  by  a  well  surrounded 
by  ImiQ  trees.    On  tLc  north  bide  i^  the  principal  hotel  (the 
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BrununoiMl  Amfl — Robertfion)«*  An  ancient  stone  crora  in  tlie 
street  leading  eastward  well  merits  the  antiquary's  attention, 
though  Its  Ustory  is  miknown.  In  the  same  direction  is  an 
institution,  for  the  education  chiefly  of  joung  ladJes  connected 
with  the  Episcopal  church,  called  St.  MazgaJvt^s  College,  of 
which  the  hishop  of  the  diocese  is  visitor.  It  forms  a  pleasing 
feature  in  the  entrance  from  Perth.  The  accommodation  and 
arrangements  arc,  we  believe,  such  as  ensure  a  due  amount  of 
solid  instruction,  and  of  polished  accomplishments,  combined 
with  domestic  privacy  and  comfort.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
town  a  handsome  massive  lodge  attracts  the  eje,  with  a  neat 
Kpiscopal  church  close  bj, 

Crieff  is  rich  in  historical  associations,  and  is  a  place  of  very 
respectable  antiquity  ;  tlie  earliest  notice,  however,  occurring 
in  a  charter  dated  in  1218.  From  a  very  early  period  it  was 
the  accustomed  court  place  of  the  Seneschals  of  »Stratheam, 
whose  very  ancient  earldom  was  our  only  County  Palatine.  The 
r*erth  family  l>ecame  heritable  stewards  of  Stnithe.ini  in  1488. 
They  were  noted  fur  their  stem  or  sant^uiiiarv  jn  lioial  udmiuis- 
tration.  The  hw^c  iron  stocks  in  which  many  ;i  cjiteran  did 
penance  for  his  larcenies  arc  still  j (reserved,  as  also  the  fai-fumcd 
"  kind  iruUows  of  Crieff,"  referred  tu  in  AVaverley,  on  passing 
which  the  iiij^'hlaiiders  used  to  touch  their  bonnets,  with  the 
ejaculation,  ''(/mi  fJeM  h^r  nrnn  ^f//,  and  the  Tell  tamn  tfon.''^ 

The  iiciij:!il»uurhood  of  (^rieff  presents  wiiliin  a  narrow  com- 
pass, as  has  l^en  said  with  truth,  quite  u  galaxy  of  aristocratic 
ijiiiUbiuu  houses.  Is  it  uvviu^  to  a  consequent  impress  of  exclusive- 
ness  on  the  otherwise  courteous  proprietors,  that  one  is  struck 
by  the  equally  inarked  al>«ence  of  the  villas  of  the  middle  clajijses, 
the  usual  concoruitaut.-.  of  a  respectable  town  ?  A  stingy  denial 
of  fcuing  sites  is  one  of  the  most  uii-iuii<»u>  and  unworthy  acts 
possible  on  the  part  of  landed  ]»ruj»rieiors ;  and  the  good  folks 
of  Crieti  have  well  grounded  cause  of  complaint  of  the  priva- 
tion>,  in  the  midst  of  **  enouL'li  au-l  to  spare,"  to  which  they  are 
subjected  in  thiK  re>pcct,  and  which  camiot  but  operate  as  a  hin- 
drance to  the  improvement  and  increase  of  the  place. 

i.  Of  the  country  se»its  the  incst  ilistingiiished  is  Drum- 

*  Aiuuug  tbc  stage  ruachc*  £rom  aiid  to  Crieff  iu  all  dircctioivs.  Mr.  Robertaon  of 
ttie  DnunnuiiKl  Amis  Iim  tUnrted  •  daily  niaO  eowh  to  Loehearnhead  and  Killift,  and 

T^^f.  Vifltfvr  tn  f'lllifiilrr,  is  :i  valiKiMr  mnt nhttf irm  to  f!ie  publir  acrointno- 

<iaUoit.  A  f-<)M(-ii,  ill  cutuu  xu  u,  runs  l>rtu't-cn  Kiiiiii  uiid  l^ch  Lomuud.  Alioooe 
ironi  rnr-IT  by  Aiiiulm'  to  Diirikeid.  TUe  diaUmcc  from  KUmbiugh  orOlaafOirto 
Fort'WiUiatn  or  Oban,  ria  Crieff^  can  be  acrompliahcd  in  ont  daj. 
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mond  Castle  (Lord  and  Lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby)  four  miles 
distant.  The  castle  surmounts  a  rocky  eminence,  in  the  midst 
of  a  park  of  the  most  spacious  dimensions,  a  waste  of  lawn  and 
pasture'"  skirting  the  ample  sloping  base  of  Turleum  with  its 
mantle  of  larch.  Gentle  hill,  shelving  dale,  and  undulating 
slopes  diversify  the  policies,  which  extend  two  miles  either  way. 


dotted  with  clumps  and  noble  avenues  of  aged  timber.  The 
pastures  are  alive  with  hundreds  of  re<i  and  fallow  deer,  which 
gaze  upon  the  stranger  or  boun<l  away  from  his  advancing  steps  ; 
while  on  the  north  an  extensive  artificial  sheet  of  water,  en- 
circled by  fine  oaks,  with  foliage  de[>ending  to  the  water's 
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adge,  presonto  its  troops  of  stately  and  gnoeful  swans  and  other 
watcvfowl.  Matchless  flower  gardens,  well  known  by  repute 
to  OTery  floiist,  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle  rock.  Figures 
intricately  mingled,  but "  not  without  a  plan,"  and  mathemar 
ticallj  cut  in  sward  of  velTet  smoothnoM^  interspersed  with 
groups  of  statuary,  fonn  an  extensiTe  leyel  parterre,  which  is 
connected  by  a  shelving  bank  of  shrubbery  to  a  tefiaee  and  an 
esplanade^  which  leads  by  an  archway  into  the  castle  court. 
The  inhabited  portion,  an  irregular  range  of  building,  rises  ab- 
ruptly from  the  edge  of  the  rock.  To  the  quadrangular  space  in 
front,  the  main  access  is  across  a  half-moon  court  at  the  fur- 
ther end,  formed  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  square  keep  and  its  ac- 
cessories, to  an  arched  outer  entrance  under  which,  the  approach 
h&s  been  cut  through  rock.  Towering  as  it  thus  does  above  a 
demesne  of  such  exquisite  character,  itself  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
panse of  rich  and  profusely  woo<led  country,  with  the  Gram- 
pians in  siirht  on  the  north,  Drummond  Castle  may  well  be 
pronounced,  iii  the  words  of  Macculloch,  absolutely  uuiivalled 
in  thu  low  country,  and  only  exceeded  in  the  Highlands  by  Dun- 
keld  and  lilair/' 

James  the  Fourth,  the  merry  and  chivalrous  munarch,  fre- 
quently visited  Druniiaoud  Castle,  an<l  the  tragic  story  of  the 
fair  l)ut  ill-fated  Margaret  Drumnion<l  is  a  well-known  incident 
in  (arly  Scottish  gossip.  Her  present  Majesty  and  i'rince  Al- 
bert also  honoured  it  vsith  their  presence  in  Se{)tcml>er  1842. 

3.  Strangers  may  be  gratified  at  Femtower  Ilouse,  within  a 
mile  of  the  town,  with  a  sight  of  Ti]ijioo  SaibV  sword,  presented 
to  Sir  David  Baird  at  Seriugapataui.  and  of  a  great  paiiumg  by 
Wilkie  of  the  "Finding  of  the  Body  of  Tippoo"  after  the 
storming  of  that  important  fortrebb,  m  which  bir  David  B&ird 
bore  a  (.  Mn-picuous  part. 

Auii  HL';  other  of  tin-  drlightful  walks  and  excur.siuns  which 
the  nei  jliljnurbond  presents,  "  Lady  Mary's  Green  Walk,"  jilmg 
the  1i;ui1\>(j1  thij  I  !;irn.  conducts  to  Tonmachatitle — n  tine  wooded 
eniiiiriice,  three  miles  from  Crieff".  <»n  vvhii'h  jui  obelisk  of  Al)€r- 
diMiu  granite,  b4  feet  high,  has  ])een  erected  to  Sir  David's  me- 
mory. The  view  from  the  Knock  of  (JriefF  is  also  worthy  of 
attention,  and,  if  time  })ennit.  that  from  the  top  of  Xurleum 
will  be  found  still  more  conunaikding  and  interesting. 

4.  Before  «iuittiug  this  locality  we  are  tempted  to  wjmder 
a  few  miles  further  souths  and  make  room  for  a  somewhat  de- 
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lMl«d  dMcription  of  the  oeiflixrated  Roman  Camps  «l  Ardoofa^ 
m  StrathaUan,  a  district  BheWing  down  to  PimUane  and  the 
Bridge  of  Allan,  iHikh^  immediately  eomiected  as  they  weie 
irith  the  gallant  and  patriotie  aiaiiggles  of  onr  InaTe  HigUand 
anoeston,  and  uxK^uestionalily  the  moat  entire  specimen  of 
Roman  caatramentation  in  Scotland,  and  we  belieye  in  Britain, 
can  hardly  be  deemed  out  of  place.  They  are  said  to  haye  been 
the  Castra  Statira  of  Agricola,  when  on  this  side  of  Bodotria, 
akinnishing  with  the  hardy  sons  of  Caledonia,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Galgacus. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  line  of  the  Scottish  Central  Rail- 
way, the  Greenloaning  Station  has  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  principal  starting  points  to  the  Western  Highlands  of  Perth- 
shire. To  meet  the  conyenience  of  travellers,  stage-coaclics  ply 
thrice  a  day  to  Muthil  and  Crieff,  and  private  conveyances  are 
ako  in  attendance  on  the  trains.  And  the  line  of  road  leiuiing 
between  Oreenloanin;;  und  Crieff  (11  miles),  runs  through  a 
tract  of  country  of  great  natural  beauty — rich  with  historical 
afsociations.  Shortly  after  passing  the  villaire  of  Braco  ( 1  mile), 
aiiti  ascending  the  rising  ground  hcyon<i  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Knaick-,  the  road  leads  right  through  the  Camps. 

The  extensive  space  occupied  by  the  camps  consists  of  tour 
departments.  The  position  was  happily  selected  for  defence  j 
on  the  west  the  Camp  \wis  safely  protected  by  the  abrupt  steep 
rising  from  the  river  Kuaick,  and  having  two  fossae  between  it 
and  the  banks  ;  on  the  south  hy  a  deep  morass,  which  cxtende<l 
a  considerable  way  eastward,  with  its  two  fossae  also  ;  and  on 
the  east  and  north  by  deep  lutrenchments  of  five  ditches  and 
six  ramparts  parallel  to  the  station  ;  all  of  which  were  douht- 
Icfsf  amply  sufficient  to  guurd  those  within,  and  to  ward  off  the 
a-  .lults  of  a  hcsicging  army.  The  are;i  of  the  station  within 
tilt  iiiiicuchments  may  still  be  s«:n,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
420  feet  hy  Zlb,  with  its  four  sides  nearly  facing  the  cardinal 
point  s  of  the  compass.  The  place  of  the  Pnetorium  or  general  » 
quarter  is  a  regular  square  of  sixty  feet  in  the  side,  in  the  rear 
or  part  furthest  distant  from  the  enemy  ;  liut  it  is  marked  off 
rather  irregularly,  for  on  inspection  it  is  not  luun<l  to  be  exactly 
in  the  middle  l»et\\een  the  gates,  nor  parallel  with  those  of  the 
station.  It  is  however  elevated  al>ove  the  general  level  of  the 
ground,  and  appears  to  have  been  eii*  l  <ed  )>y  a  stone  wall. 
Within  this,  also^  there  are  the  foundations  of  a  building  30 
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feet  by  27,  which  (^ves  some  probability  to  the  eoDjeeture  that 
there  was  a  place  of  worship  once  here,  which  is  still  called  the 
Chapel  Hill  * 

Of  the  four  gates  which  belonged  to  the  Roman  Station, 
three  only  are  now  to  be  distinguished,  the  fourth  being  scarcely 
traceable.  Fronting  the  PrsBtorium  is  the  Prsstorian  Gate, 
crossing  the  north  lines  in  an  oblique  direction.  Opposite  to 
that  gate,  and  behind  the  Prsstorium  where  the  Deciimaa  Gate 
should  be,  is  a  road  leading  out  of  the  Camp,  which  may  haye 
been  the  Decuman ;  and  onwards  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Prwtorium  are  to  be  seen  the  two,  which  were  called  principal 
gates,  as  being  at  the  ends  of  the  principal  street  which 
crossed  the  camp  in  front  of  the  Frsstorium.  Upon  the  Poly- 
bean  system  of  castramentation,  this  fort  would  aooonimodate 
1200  men. 

Immediately  adjacent  to  the  north  side  of  the  station,  is  the 
Procestrium  or  Pro-castrum  (for  a  camp),  or  an  addition  to  the 

other,  as  probably  used  by  Agricola,  for  containing  his  baggage, 
when  he  thought  of  dividing  his  army  into  three  parts,  in  order 
to  watch  the  movements  of  Galgacus,  and  fight  him  from  the 
neighbouring  hills.  This  Procestrium  seems  to  have  been 
strongly  fortified,  and  a  subsequent  work  to  the  other,  for  part 
of  the  area  of  the  Great  Camp  was  included  in  it ;  but  its  in- 
trenchments  are  levelled  by  the  plough,  while  the  comer  of  the 
former  is  yet  visible.  Its  south  gate  is  also  to  be  seen,  as  con- 
necting it  with  the  station^  and  this  again  with  the  fragments 
of  another  gate  on  the  north  side.  It  was  of  an  oblong  sha|>e, 
consisting  of  lOCO  feet  by  900,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
4000  men. 

North  west  of  the  Procestrium  is  the  Great  Camp,  sostyletl 
from  its  size.  Its  nicjin  length  is  28tM)  feet,  and  its  mean  brcH<lth 
19r>()  ;  it  would,  therefore,  according  to  the  Poly  bean  system, 
hold  about  26,000  men  ;  and  thiii  was  what  induced  General 

*  There  i»  •  deepfy  imbedded  tabtemiieea  apartment  mUA  h»d  probably  beea 
a  watfr-tank,  Bomowhcre  below  the  Pnetorium,  out  of  whirh  at  onr  pmud  a  numluT 
of  Konuui  helmets,  ■pears,  and  other  memorials  were  recovered.  But  the  search  was 
iatonipted  by  the  foulm  ss  of  the  air.  The  openins  of  the  ncrtme  baviflg  beta 
afterwnnls  shut  up,  all  Ruliscqiifiit  attj'nipts  to  find  it  fiavp  proved  unamBng.  Many 
stone  Collins  huve  oeen  found  at  different  times  m  djgfnnfr  about  the  camps,  or  near 
tlien\,  und  some  of  the  skeletons  r()nt;uncd  in  them  are  said  to  have  been  of  an  un- 
oonunon  me.  Amoof  oUien  in  a  stone  coffin  found  about  a  mile  wcat  from  the 
etmpa,aakeleCoii,eefmiMlonKiandamileandalia]f  diitwt»  in  tlwMvirifOi- 
chil.  another  of  the  MM  tenglli,  m  Glim  WoehiL  Tbeee  bave  geMnDybcniiB  eiiiai 
or  bfl^  of  atonea. 
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Roj  to  bdjeve  thftt  it  was  in  this  eamp  that  Agrieola  bald  Lis 
gmt  armj  preTiouB  to  his  ditiding  it  into  three  bodies,  in  or- 
der to  meet  and  conquer  the  Caledonians. 

The  form  of  this  oamp  is  oblong,  but  not  so  regular  as  that 
of  a  parallelogram— a  hat  which  seems  to  proTO  that  the 
Romans  did  not  adhere  to  mathematical  nioetyy  where  the  nir 
ture  of  the  ground  did  not  well  pennit.  The  public  road  to 
the  north,  known  of  old  as  the  militaiy  road,  enters  by  its 
south  gut«,  and  so  has  cut  down  one-half  of  the  epauknent 
which  oovered  it ;  but  the  other  half  still  remains  rather  en- 
tire. The  north  gate  is  a  little  east  of  the  toad,  coTered  by  a 
straight  traTerse,  and  another  gate  <m  the  west  is  in  the  same 
way  protected.  On  the  east  side,  towards  the  north,  there  is  a 
gate  that  has  been  defionded,  not  only  by  a  square  redoubt, 
within  the  lines,  but  also  by  a  daviele — ^from  which  dreumstance 
it  may  be  supposed  that  a  weak  legion  was  there  quartered. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  Great  Oamp  is  a  smaller  one  of  an 
oblong  shape.  Its  lize  is  1910  by  1340  feet,  and  it  would 
afford  accommodation  for  12,000  men.  To  the  antiquary  this 
one  is  very  interesting,  especially  in  tracing  the  itinera  of 
Agricola.  It  is  evidently  higher  in  position  than  the  other 
camps  ;  one-half  of  it  lies  within  the  other  camp,  which  is  ad- 
jacent to  it  ;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  left  so  very  eutire,  wDuId 
perhaps  puint  to  it  as  the  abode  of  the  third  part  of  the  Roman 
army  that  remained  with  their  leader,  whilst  the  others  were 
^canijied  at  Stnigeatli,  and  Dealj^in  Ross,  on  the  jilains  of 
Comrie  ;  for  the  entireiiess  of  the  camp  serves  to  prove  tli  it  it 
wass  tlie  Lirst  occupied,  and  tliat  A^frieola  left  it  iii  ^rc;il  Laste 
wiih  his  third  division,  to  aid  the  ninth  legion,  who  were  then 
iilijiost  subdued,  in  the  Camp  of  Dealg^in  Ross.  The  otmp**  are 
now  enclosed  within  the  pounds  of  Ardoch  House,  and  card  ally 
protected  from  further  dilapidation. 

5.  Leaving  the  eami).  and  having  gained  the  height  to  the 
north,  the  line  of  the  military  road  formed  by  General  Wade 
presents  itseli,  and  runs  in  a  direct  line  over  ihc  Muirof  Currif- 
over.  Shortly  afterwards  the  turnpike  diverges  to  the  riij^ht, 
and  on  the  sun  unit  of  the  Muir  we  reach  the  policies  of  '  Archil 
House — (Gillespie  iiraham).  After  an  easy  descent  the  road  at 
Bish -p  liridfire  crosses  the  river  Rlachany— a  fine  cl^rly-running 
stream,  mid  iiuted  in  the  district  for  its  excellent  trout-fishing. 

Surmounting  another  height,  we  hud  our^ieiveii  at  the  poli« 
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mm  of  Ooldm  GiaUe — (Speir).  Hm  the  eztauhre  pUdn, 
ricUy  wooded,  and  eiudded  with  noUemeti's  and  gcntlttMi'i 
eeate  to  the  left  the  groundg  of  DnuQoioiid  Castle,  hacked  bj 
Turleum,  and  the  lofty  Ben  Yoirlich — ^in  the  foraground  the 
Tillage  of  Muthil,  imbedded  in  wood,  with  Crieff  bejond,  and 
the  heights  in  front  of  which  it  stands,  oTortopped  hj  the  Qxam- 
pian  xange,  prasent  a  landscape  of  extreme  beauty,  Tarietj^  and 
grandeur.  A  mile  further  to  the  northward  stands  the  tiurir* 
ing  Tillage  of  Muthil,  with  its  population  of  1300  souls.  The 
Old  (fonnerlj  Collegiate)  Chuxch  is  now  roofless,  but  it  still 
raises  its  time-wom  tower  high  otot  the  Tenerabile  yewi  iriiich 
eodzele  its  choir.  This  pile^  according  to  Spottiswood,  was 
built  four  centuries  ago  by  Bishop  Ochiltree^  The  tower  is  one 
of  those  usually  ascribed  to  the  artists  of  the  ninth  ccntuiy* 
The  parish  church,  standing  on  a  commanding  site^  is  a  flne 
specimen  of  the  Gotiiic  style.  It  was  finished  in  1828,  at  a  cost 
of  jC6900,  and  is  couTeniently  seated  for  1600  persons.  Passing 
through  Muthil  &e  way&rer  enters  the  magnificent  aTenu»— 
composed  of  stately  beeches,  chesnut,  and  lime-trees — ^whidi 
embower  the  road  to  Crieff  (three  miles)  ;  and  hm  and  there 
the  eye  is  attracted  by  a  turret  or  a  jutty  of  Drummond  Castie 
half  hid  bj  the  Tonerahle  elms, — 

■  -""Whoie  bouehs  tn  BMMMd  wffh  Mge, 
And  high  tops  W  wfth  di7  ■Btiqini^,'' 

which  contest  for  a  standing  place  in  the  clefts. 

TO  AMULRSB  AND  ABSRFELDY. 

6*  Before  entering  on  the  route  to  Locheamhead,  we  may 
shortly  notice  the  acc^s  to  the  Highlands  by  Amulree.  On  the 
way  Monzie  (Campbell)  is  passed,  in  which  the  paintings  and 
annouxy  are  worthy  of  obeerration,  whOe  the  grounds  are 
highly  picturesque.  They  contain  a  few  of  the  first  lardies 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  Duke  of  Athole,  and,  like  those 
at  Dunkeld,  of  great  siae-— from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  girth. 
After  passing  Gilmerton,  the  road  ascends  a  steep  aodiTity, 
near  the  top  of  which  a  mag^cent  Tiew  westward,  towaidi 
Comrie,  is  displayed.  We  may  obserre,  that  along  the  direct 
Perth  road  are  a  succession  of  fine  seats  and  othw  objects  of 
note— as  Abercaimey,  (M^or  Moray  Stirling) ;  the  ruins  of 

•  It  u  iquan:,  and  ftboat  70  feet  high,  like  that  at  Pannuig,  near  Forieviot,  Uie 
acobo-PSettn  «agilal.  nsBnddsnlAhenufhrtoircntnBiRowiodfDaid. 
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Inehaffiray  Abbey ;  Gorthy,  (Mercer) ;  Tippermalloch,  (Smy  the) ; 
Methven  Castle,  (Smy the),  near  which  Bruce  was  defeat^nl. 
June  19,  1306,  by  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke;  and 
Ruthven  Castle — now  called  liuntiugtower — the  icene  ut  the 
Raid  of  Ruthven. 

7.  Procee<^ling  oawards  from  Moiizic,  the  road  passen  for 
three  miles  alonj]^  a  bare  moor,  till  the  picture.S(|ue  grounds  of 
Logic  Almond  (Paton)  present  their  artificial  outlines,  in  the 
middle  of  wild  mountain  scenery.  The  road  to  Amulree  8trike>- 
to  the  left  up  the  ftnuil/  glen.  Another  branch  leads  down  Glen 
Almond,  passing  Logic  Almond,  Gorthie,  (Mercer.)  and  soon 
reaches  the  iim  of  Ciumies,  where  good  accommodation  may 
be  had.  and  whence  the  imposing  buildings  of  Trinity  College 
may  be  cuiivcuiently  visited. 

The  pass  into  the  Highlands  possesses  several  rather  re- 
markably bohi  and  rugored  features,  and  is  worthy  of  a  passing 
visit.  It  is  flanked  (  u  ne  f^ide  l)y  hollow  acclivities,  passing 
into  huire  iin|»e!iding  rocks,  and  on  the  other  by  lofty  cliffs 
<|iiitt  [»eipeij  li  ular — is  alx)ut  two  juiles  in  length,  and  in  >ome 
piaA.'es  >o  narrow,  as  barely  to  afford  room  for  the  l»ed  of  the 
river.  In  the  lK)ttom  of  the  pass,  towards  its  ujipcr  end.  is  a 
large,  n^irly  cubical,  stone,  which  tradition  says  formerly 
covered  tht-  tuml*  <if  < 'ssian,  and  which  was  tli>plaeed  in  17  1(5, 
durinor  the  formation  of  the  road,  when  a  small  chamber  was 
found  below  it,  containing  bones. 

"  Ossian,  loat  of  uU  lii*^  r:i(  c 

Lies  bmied  in  thk  londf  plMt." 

The  highly-elevated  summit  of  the  opening  cuuimunn  aing 
?x?t\vecn  Straths  Earn  and  Tav  (where  the  inn  of  Ourrieuiuck- 
iacli  and  the  public-houses,  with  the  church  and  man>c  of 
Amulree — situated  on  the  Hnum.  which  de>cends  to  Dunkcld — 
are  found)  is  a  drearv  waste,  eucompa^c  l  vs  ith  low  heathy  hills. 
The  distance  to  l>uukeid  is  ten;  to  Tay-iiridge,  at  Alierfeldy, 
twelve  miles. 

TO  uk:u£ak>u^d. 

Between  trictf  and  Comrie  Strathearu  gradually  nar- 
rows, and  on  the  way  we  meet  many  country-seats.  The  lower 
{lan  of  the  valley  is  rich  in  corn-Heldfly  which  are  lined  off  and 
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intersected  bj  fine  old  trees,  and  flanked  by  hanging  woods, 
while  the  northern  boundary  partakes  mudi  of  a  moimtainous 
character.  Ochtertjre,  (Sir  W.  Keith  Murray,)  aboot  two 
miles  from  Crieff,  and  Lawers  House,  (Mrs.  Williamson,)  further 
on,  are  surrounded  by  noble  woods.  Between  them,  Strowan 
(Graham  Stirling)  and  Olathie  (Golquhoun).  Ocfatertjne  has 
acquired  a  deserved  celebrity  for  the  romantic  beauty  of  its 
situation.  It  occupies  an  deyated  terrace  on  the  slope  of  a 
long  wooded  hill,  skirted  at  the  base  by  a  sheet  of  water  <^ 
considerable  extent,  variegated  with  wood-clad  islets.  The 
course  of  the  neighbouring  stream — the  Turret— exhibits  a 
variety  of  mudi-admired  scenery,  rendered  classical  by  the  pen 
of  Bums,  who  also,  while  at  Ochtertyre,  wrote  the  blythesome 
song  of  Blythe  blythe  and  merry  was  she,**  on  the  "  Flower 
of  Strathmore,**  Miss  Euphemia  Murray  of  Lintrose.  Loch 
Turret — a  fine  loch  about  seven  miles  distant  from  Crieff,  over- 
hung by  a  bold  ciag,  and  embellished  by  a  castellated  lodge- 
lies  embosomed  among  the  hills  foiming  the  frontier  range  of 
the  Grampians.  On  the  way,  the  tourist  should  visit  the  Falls 
of  the  Borvick,  and  those  of  the  Turret  in  returning.  The 
parks  of  Lawers  boast,  perhaps,  the  largest  pine  trees  to  be  seen 
in  any  part  of  Scotland. 

9.  Comrie  is  a  populous  viUage,  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Earn.  It  possesses  a  neat  church  and  spire.  Cottim* 
weaving  for  the  Glasgow  manufiMsturers  is  the  clief  oeeupatioik 
of  the  inhabitants.  Half  a  mile  south  of  the  village,  on  the 
level  plain  of  Dealginross,  are  the  remains  of  another  Roman 
camp,  calculated  to  have  been  of  a  siae  sufficient  to  aocommo^ 
date  8000  foot  and  3000  hone.  It  is  by  commentators  supposed 
to  haye  been  that  of  AgricoIa*s  19th  legion,  who  were  surprised 
and  defeated  by  the  Caledonians,  under  Galgacus,  at  the  fool  of 
the  Grampians ;  though  the  tide  of  vietoiy  was  turned  by  the 
attack  on  the  Caledonians  in  the  rear,  by  the  forces  from  the 
camp  at  Ardocb,  already  described.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  be- 
hind the  Tillage,  a  well-proportioned  monument,  about  seventy- 
two  feet  in  height,  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Lord  Melville,  overhanging  a  turbulent  little  stream  called  the 
Humble  Bumble."  Near  the  monument  is  the  "  Devil's 
Caldron,"  where  the  rivulet,  at  the  further  extremity  of  a  long, 
deep,  and  narrow  chasm,  is  precipitated  in  a  fall  of  some  height. 
As  it  escapes  from  its  confinement,  it  tumblc^i  over  a  second 
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lower  perp^dieolar  dmemt,  and  theiiy  nuhing  down  in  a 
■lantlng  cum^  it  iMps  headlong  into  &  wide  deep  pool,  half 
OTer-aicfaed  bj  two  moMH^rered  rocks,  which,  fiUling  from 
•hore,  hare  luddenlj  itopped,  perching  themselTee  on  the  yeij 
Terge  of  the  gulf,  and  orerhanging,  on  opposite  aidea,  the 
darkened  water.  From  the  monument  the  Tiew  is  extcnaiTe, 
taried,  and  interating. 

ThA  neighboQihood  of  Gomrie  is  remarkable  for  the  frequent 
oeemienee  of  smart  shodu  of  earthquakes,  by  which  solid 
bodies  have  been  made  to  yibrate,  and  lighter  ones  overturned. 
The  most  serere  shock  which  has  occurred  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants,  was  that  which  occurred  on  23d  October 
1839.  They  generally  happen  in  the  wane  of  the  moon,  and 
are  immediately  preceded  )>y  a  grejit  stilbiess  of  tlie  atnios[)hcre.* 

10.  Between  the  villag^e  of  Oomrie  and  Loch  Kani  (five 
miles  and  a  half  distant),  we  pass  Al)oruchil  Castle,  Dalchonzie, 
and  the  mansion  of  Duuira  (Sir  David  Dundas,  Bart.),  with  its 
pictures<pie  jjrounds  and  many  plea.-^ure  walks.  A  little  way 
east  of  St.  Fillan's,  the  stiaili  V)econie.s  for  a  short  space  very 
narrow,  and  the  mountains  seem  to  close  in  upon  the  traveller. 

The  pedestrian  or  horseman  ought  to  cross  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  liridge  of  Ross,  for  a  conple  of  miles. 
He  will  thus  pass  close  to  Aberuchil  Castle  (Col.  l)nninn<  nd), 
a  high  »*jiiare  structure,  built  in  i<!02,  with  a  mure  mo- 
dem addition.  It  has  witnessed  many  sanguinary  scenes 
between  the  Campbelln  and  MacGre&rors.  Avenues  of  lime, 
horse-chesnut,  and  other  trees  of  great  ^nowth,  adorn  the 
fJTOunds.  Dalchonzie  is  a  name  given  to  a  s|iortintc  retreat, 
c<in>i-^ting  of  a  row  of  nciit  white- washed  iiouscs  on  the  south 
Imiik  of  the  river.  Uunini  is  the  coimtry  residence  to  which  the 
ccleliiati'l  L-  rd  Melville  retired  froiu  jinblic  life.  It  is  a  large 
s<|uare  buiUlin^,  standing'  on  a  spacious  it  vel  lawn  ^ north  side), 
encompassed  l>y  h'fty  and  wouded  mountaiii>.  In  llic  liuuse  is 
to  be  seen  a  cnriuus  and  costly  jewel  casket  of  Hydi  r  Ali. 

11.  The  viUage  of  St.  Fill;iii  s,  at  the  east  end  «>f  l.och  Kani, 
is  one  of  the  neatest  in  the  ili«^hlands.  It  cohmsIs  of  about 
fifty  hotHe^,  of  one  story  each,  but  almost  all  of  which  are  siated, 
and  Lxteiidiiii:  from  the  inn  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  j^artly  along 
(he  river  and  ^tly  along  the  lake  side.   Most  oi  the  houses 

*  Hmw  who  may  bf  drtiroat  of  ntitking  thrmKlvrt  arquainted  vifli  thcK  phcso> 
■CM  m  Rfond  10  U«  Sdinbiuih  FbikMophicia  JooimJL  mi-^A. 
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used  to  be  ornamented  in  ftont  with  ivy,  honeysuckle,  and 
other  creepers,  and  each  house  has  a  nairow  stripe  of  ground 
enclosed,  on  either  side  of  the  door,  decorated  with  laiuel  and 
flowering  shrubs.  But  we  regret  to  find  that  the  inhabitants 
are  not  careful  to  retain  their  reputation  for  the  tidiness  and 
taste  which  used  to  distinguish  their  dwellings.  At  the 
f  U'f  there  are  some  verj  neat  houses,  with  gardens  in  front.  St. 
Fillan,  who  had  been  prior  of  Pittenweem,  was  Robert  Brace's 
favourite  saint.  One  of  his  arras  was  borne  in  a  shrine  by  the 
Al)hot  of  Incliaffray,  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  This  ann 
is  now  in  North  America,  in  the  possession  of  a  man  named 
Dcwar.  His  well  here,  as  well  as  in  Strath  Fillan,  was,  in 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  deemed  efficacious  for 
the  cure  of  many  disorders. 

An  ialct,  lit  the  toot  of  Loch  Kam,  was  at  one  time  the  re 
treat  of  a  Ixindit  family  or  sept  of  the  name  of  Neish.  On  one 
occasion  they  ventured  to  plunder  some  of  the  clan  M'dc  Nab, 
who  lived  at  the  west  en  1  of  Loch  Tuy,  while  un  their  way  from 
a  furay  in  the  low  c(nintry.  The  chieftain  despatched  across 
the  hill  a  party  carrying  a  l»oat  with  them,  and  commanded  by 
his  son,  a  doughty  personage,  known  by  the  appellative  of 
>sntoot/i  John  Mac  Ayf/>,  wh  *  surpri^ed  the  mammlers  by  night, 
put  them  all  to  the  sword,  and  exterminated  almost  the  whole 
sept  of  the  Neishes,  and  carried  away  in  triumph  the  head  of  the 
old  father  of  the  caterans.  Henco  the  Mae  Xah's  motto, 
"  Dread  nought,'*  with  their  crest,  a  man'^  head,  arc  said  to  have 
been  assumcMi  in  commemoration  of  this  event. 

12.  T/Och  Kani  is  ouly  between  six  and  seven  mill's  in  length. 
The  hills  on  the  north  arc  pretty  lofty,  hut  without  marked 
inclinations.  M'Tulloch,  who  is  a  great  authority,  gives  ]x>ch 
Kam  un<iunliiied  pmise.  He  regards  its  style  as  that  of  a  lake 
of  nnieh  larger  dimensions  and  yet  complete  in  itself,  and  not 
to  he  regarded  as  a  reduced  copy,  ft  has  not  imy're«<pd  us  h«» 
forcibly,  yet  there  is  consideraMe  truth  in  his  culoi;ium.  Good 
views  are  obtained  from  the  extremities.  As  on  Loch  Tay,  the 
northern  hills  are  of  more  decided  character  than  the  opposing 
ones. 

iShonld  tlie  traveller  inelitje  t<>  >iuipc  his  route  eastward  hy 
Loch  Kam  side,  the  southern  road  is  to  l>e  jireferred,  as  it 
affords  a  fine  view  of  the  scenery  siretchioL'"  to  the  nt»rth. 
From  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Lochearnhead,  it  will  be  found 
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to  pass  through  coDtinuous  woods  of  oak,  larch,  ash,  and  birch, 
with  oak  copse,  and  brushwood  beneath.  The  finest  landscapes 
oecur  about  midway,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  house  of  Ard- 

varlich  (  Stewart),  where  trees  of  various  mm  overhang  the 

water,  and  short  wood-firiiiged  {uonkontories  projecting  into  the 
lake,  with  gracefully  sweeping  aims  of  little  semicircular  bays, 
bordered  with  trees,  afford  a  pleasing  foreground  and  a  sufficiency 
of  onment,  whOe  of  the  water  and  opposite  hills  only  limited 
sections  are  necessarily  embraced  by  the  eye.  Ben  Voirlich  rears 
its  lofty  head  behind  ArdTorlieh ;  and  the  still  celebrated  Deer  t 
Forest  of  Glenartney  spreads  around  its  eastern  base.''^  Rather 
mote  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  inn  of  Locheamhead,  we 
come  to  the  Castle  and  Falls  of  Kdinample.  The  former,  near 
the  loch  and  bum  side,  is  a  high  square  building,  with  a  round 
tower  bulging  out  firom  each  of  two  opposite  comers.  It  belongs 
to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  is  kept  in  a  habitable  state  of 

repair,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  Campbell^  Esq.  The 

fiUls  are  immediately  below  the  road,  and  are  approached  on 
the  east  side  of  the  riv\ilet.  Pouring  oyer  a  broad  rugged  rock, 
in  two  perpendicular  strsams,  on  each  ^ide  of  a  narrow  inter- 
poaoig  fragment,  the  waters  unite  about  midway,  and,  slanting 
forward,  complete  the  descent  by  a  second  vertical  leap  ;  the 
whole  height  apparently  being  a1>out  mxty  feet.  On  the  oppo- 
•tie  side  of  the  pool,  below  the  fall,  the  bank  rises  in  abrupt 
rocks,  surmounted  by  a  wooded  slope,  from  the  edge  of  which  slen- 
der ash  trees  project .  ^rhe  other  bank  ascends  in  a  reccu]  ing  treo- 
clad  acclivity.  Airy  birches  crown  the  high  broad  cliffs  above 
the  fidl,  and  behind  them  are  seen  the  sombre  walls  of  an  old 
burial  Taiilt.  Opposite  ArdTorlich,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  valu- 
able lime  quarry,  which  has  tended  greatly  to  the  agricultural 
unpTDvcTiicnt  of  the  district. 

13.  The  Loch  Tav  r(iu(I  l>ranclie8  off  from  the  main  one, 
between  Stirling  and  Fort-William,  at  a  point  about  six  miles 
distant  from  Locheamhead,  and  rather  more  than  two  from  the 
village  of  Killin,  at  the  west  end  of  Loch  Tay.  This  lake  is 
fifteen  miles  in  length  by  one  of  general  breadth.  On  the  north 
side  it  is  onoompassed  by  a  chain  of  bulky  mountains,  rising 
towards  the  went  and  centre,  into  bare  and  lofty,  but  gracefully 
oatiined  heads,  of  which  Bm  Ijmn,  the  most  derated  of  the 

*  For  «D  art^iunf  of  the  ¥reil*kiiowii  incMtent  founded  on  i)i  iIk  I.t*<£cntJ  of  Hon* 
troar.  And  the  tuliject  «^  Clan  Alpln's  t«w— •  ipinted  piece  of  poetry  hy  Aletaadrr 
Botvcil,  Kc  p.  87 
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Perthshire  hills,  towers  pre-eminent.*  The  opposite  heights 
differ  in  outline,  being  of  a  soft  and  regular  form ;  and  on  hoth 
sides  the  mountain  ranges  are  well  clothed  with  heath  and 
pasture,  but  little  broken  with  naked  rock.  At  the  head 
of  Loch  Taj,  two  glens,  Dochart  and  Lochy,  separated  by  a 
broad  range  of  hills,  unite.  From  the  termination  of  the  inter- 
Tening  banrier,  a  cultiyated  plain,  about  a  mile  square,  extends 
to  the  extremitj  of  the  lake.  The  lino  of  hill  ground,  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  valleys,  descends  in  a  long  waving 
ridge,  whose  sides  are  clothed  more  than  half-waj  down  with  a 
dense  larch  wood.  Between  the  hills  which  border  on  Loch 
Tay  to  the  south,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  lake,  a  lower 
tier  ascends  in  successive  eminences,  profusely  ch^uered  with 
oak,  birch,  pine,  larch,  and  l>eech.  Upon  the  north  the  plain 
is  immediately  succeeded  by  broken  ground,  wooded  as  the 
opposite  hills.  The  river  Lochy,  from  this  side,  sweeps  across 
the  level  at  the  fuut  of  the  mid  range,  and  proceeds  to  join  the 
Dochart,  iu  a  still,  all  but  motionless  stream. 

Killin,  the  burying  place  of  Fiiigal,  is^  much  admired  for  its 
numerous  landscapes.  The  village,  a  long  line  of  stone  and 
lime  huts,  thatched  with  health,  e.xtends  in  opposite  directions 
on  both  banks  of  the  Dochart,  l>efure  it  i.s  joined  ))v  the  i^ochy. 
The  river  at  Killin  rushes  over  a  widened  and  shelving  channel, 
and  encircles  two  iijlands  immediately  above  one  another.  From 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower,  three  small  bridges  cross  the  stream. 
This  island  is  some  two  humired  yards  long,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  grove  of  tall  magnificent  pines,  from  six  to  eight  feet  thick  ; 
the  upj>er  ii^lct  is  also  crowned  %Yith  nimilar  pines.  These 
objects,  with  the  houses  and  mills  of  the  village,  afford  a  multi- 
plicity of  foregr*  Is  to  the  noble  views  of  the  huge  sides  and 
lofty  twin  summits  ot  lien  Lawersand  the  contiguous  mountains, 
and,  looking  to  the  westward,  of  Ben  More's  sharper  peaks. 

14.  On  the  north  side  of  the  plain  above  alluded  to,  rather 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  stand  the  ruins 
of  Finlarig  Castle,  (an  ancient  seat  of  the  l^ren<lall>ane  family,) 
iu  an  undulating  prirk,  surrounded  by  gigautic  sycamore  and 
other  trees  <  t  rt  uiui kulile  growth.  The  cjistle,  a  narrow,  three- 
storeyed  building,  with  a  s<juare  tower  at  one  cruer.  is  entirely 
overgrown  or  faced  with  ivy ;  and  though  the  walls  have 

*  This  mavateiB  k  wdl  kBovn  u  ui  acdlnt  Vfrtmifil  b«bitaL  Its  lieMt  it 
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nMuiil/ftlleD,  and  the  building  be  small^  it  fonni  *  pioturesqiie 
niiiL   Imniddiatelj  adjoiQing  is  the  ftmily  tault. 

Od  the  oocMioii  of  ft  nuariage  feitiTftl  at  Finlarig,  in  yean 
gone  by,  wheQ  oeeupied  by  the  heiMppeient,  inteHigence  hm 
gmn  to  the  eompany,  which  Gomptiied  the  principal  youth  of 
the  daily  that  a  party  of  the  Mecdonalda  of  Keppoch,  who  had 
jiiet  pemd  with  a  drore  of  l^ted  cattle^  had  reftued  to  pay  the 
accustomed  road  coUop,  Flushed  with  revelry,  tbe  guests 
indignantly  sallied  out  and  attacked  the  Macdkmalds  on  tiie 
adjoining  hill  of  Stronodacban ;  hat,  from  their  irregular 
impetuosity,  tbey  were  repulsed  with  loss.  Tidings  of  the 
affray  were  conyeyed  to  Taymouth  ;  and,  a  reinforoement  arriT- 
ing,  tbe  yictors  were  overtaken  in  Glcnorcby,  and  roated,  and 
their  leader  slain. 

Three  miles  from  the  inn,  on  tbe  Locby,  are  a  series  of 
waterfalls,  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  Glen  Locby  throughout  tbe 
space  below  tbem  is  a  wide  open  valley,  divided  into  lar^^e 
cultivated  fields  ;  fine  woods  of  oak,  birch,  larcb,  an<l  beech 
extend  above,  and  some  large  ])lane  and  ash  trees  overhang  the 
road.  The  falls  are  six  in  numl>er,  arranged  into  two  groups, 
separated  by  a  deep  clear  pool,  and  they  arc  flanked  by  oak- 
simnounted  rocks.  They  v  iry  ironi  four  to  sixtcun  icct  in 
beigbi  ,  mid,  the  whole  aic  seen  at  once,  form  a  very  pitt- 
ing series  of  cascades. 

15.  A  road  branches  off  on  either  side  of  Lock  Tay.  The 
soutLwiii  keeps  hiifh  on  the  lace  of  the  hills,  touching  the  edge 
of  the  water  l»iiL  twice,  till  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Ken- 
more  :  this  is  the  prefenil>le  route,  on  account  of  the  superior 
characters  of  the  opposite  mountain  range,  and  the  occurrence 
near  Kenmore  of  the  htlls  of  Acham.  A  goo<l  deal  of  cultiva- 
tion is  seen  on  either  side,  and  a  considerable  number  of  hamlets, 
particularly  on  the  north.  The  wood  i.s  chiefly  confine^l  to  the 
extremities  of  tbe  lake  but  its  obtuse  promontories  are  lined 
witb  droopinj::  ash  trees.  In  the  rich  foliage  on  the  south, 
adjoining  Kill  in,  stands  embosomed  a  residence  in  which  tbe 
M.tri|uis  of  Bicadalbane  resided  when  Lord  Glcnorcliv.  The 
eastern  section  of  Loch  Tay  is  bounded  t)n  the  north  by  Drum- 
mond  Uill  (distinct  aiid  tiepamteil  from  the  chain  of  Ben 
La.vcrs,  by  which  tbe  rest  of  that  side  is  bordered),  which 
reaches  lor  three  mile«  along  tbe  loch,  and  to  a  like  extent  down 
the  river  Tay ;  its  steep  southern  acclivity  clothed  tbrough* 
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out  with  a  deojie  magnificent  forest  of  pine,  larch^  and  hard 
wood. 

Two  miles  from  Kemnore,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Tay, 
are  the  Falls  of  Acham,  half  a  mile  off  the  road.  The  path 
which  leads  to  them  strikes  off  on  the  west  side  of  a  small 
bridge,  where  there  is  a  mill  and  some  slated  houses,  and 
ascends  right  up  the  hill  iaoe.  A  gate  on  the  bordering  dyke 
leads  to  the  edge  of  a  high  rock  ;  and  an  artificial  dark  passagie 
conducts  into  a  neat  hermitage,  commanding  an  excellent  view 
of  the  fall.  The  bum,  precipitating  its  waters  over  the  side  of 
a  deep  and  wooded  dell,  first  performs  a  peq>cndicular  descent 
of  fuilly  fifty  feet,  separating  towards  the  bottom  into  two 
vertical  streams,  which  are  caught  by  a  small  basin  ;  whence 
the  water  escapee  by  successive  inclined  leaps,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  cascade  apparently  about  eighty  or  niricL  v  iect  high. 

16.  At  the  east  end  of  Loch  Tay  the  traveller  reaches  the 
village  of  Kenmore,  and  the  much-nadmired  environs  of  Tay- 
mouth  Castle.  The  valley  is  here  of  moderate  breadth.  As 
already  noticed,  the  eastern  portion  of  Loch  Tay,  and  the  river 
issuing  from  it  for  the  first  few  miles  of  its  course,  are  bounded 
on  the  north  side  by  a  long  wooded  eminence  called  Drummond 
Hill.  The  comsponding  lulls  on  the  south  side,  for  the  first 
two  miles,  rise  in  a  moderate  aedivity,  richly  wooded  with  oak, 
birch,  and  larch.  Above  this  broad  belt  of  wood,  a  gentle 
arable  slope  Bupervenes,  rounding  off  at  top  in  a  prolonged, 
nearly  level,  summit,  partly  covered  with  larch  trees.  Further 
east,  the  continuation  of  this  the  southern  range  inclinee  from 
the  wooded  bank  of  the  river,  in  a  lengthened  slope,  laid  out 
into  extensive  parks,  divided  by  straight  rows  and  belts  of  wood, 
and  the  surface  of  the  jfround  above  is  chequered  over  with 
small  formal  clumps  of  larch.  The  river  issuing  from  the  north 
end  of  the  lake  keeps  the  same  side  oi  the  vallev  for  al>uut  two 
miles  ;  when  it  makes  a  sudden  sweep  to  the  base  of  the 
opposite  hills.  Tlic  .-puic  thus  eiieloscil  for  two  miles  on  the 
-uuth  side  of  the  river  is,  for  a  third  of  its  len;^'lli.  ihat  next 
the  lake,  broken  into  gentle  uuduiiuions  ;  and  the  reniaiiuug 
portion  }>resents  a  triple  series  uf  level  terraces,  grauu  tlly  lower- 
ing frum  the  west.  Uu  the  most  easterly  terrace  stands  Tay- 
muuth  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Breadalbane.  The  village  of 
Kenmore,  at  the  end  of  Loch  Tay,  consists  of  an  inn.  and  about 
H  score  of  small  houses  (a  few  of  them  bedecked  in  front  with 
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irv,  honeysuckle,  virgin*s  bower,  and  sweet-briar),  occupying  in 
H  wide  double  row  the  slope  of  a  small  peninsula,  formed 
between  the  river  and  a  creek,  or  prolongation  of  the  lake,  and 
surmounted  by  a  churchy  with  a  neat,  si^uarc;  white- washed 

spire. 

At  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  lake,  the  Tay  is  joined 
by  the  river  Lyon,  which  has  its  source  in  the  district  of  Fort- 
ingal,  to  the  north  of  Dnimmond  Hill.  Its  mouth  forms  the 
limit  of  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Taymouth,  which  encompass  a 
circuit  of  thirteen  miles. 

Along  the  north  l>ank  of  the  Tay  there  extends  a  continuous 
row  of  stately  beccii  trees,  two  miles  in  length,  over-shadowing 
a  termccii  walk  of  shaven  turf,  sixteen  yards  wide,  extending 
J»etween  it  and  the  river.  For  a  mile  from  Kenmore,  on  the 
rmposite  side,  a  correspoiidiag  row  of  more  aged  l)eech,  screen 
with  their  umbrageous  foliage  a  similar  promenade.  Many 
fine  svoimores  occur  at  intervals  i>v  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
behind  the  ca«tle  the  winding  stream  is  -kirted  by  an  aveiiueof 
very  old  lime  trees  ;  and  the  extremities  are  coiuiecte<i  bv  n  con- 
tinuatl"ii  of  the  same  in  a  ^tmight  line,  the  whole  forming  a 
contniue^l  Gothic  arch  for  t  he  ^I>ace  of  a  mile.  These  magniti- 
cen?  trees,  the  gtouth  ,>i  centuries,  are  of  unusual  heiglit  ;  and 
their  r  Itndu  lios,  >|iicading  far  out,  fonu  surt  of  side-aisles 
to  the  tine  central  nr.  lu  .1  way.  The  rest  of  the  lower  surface 
of  the  valley  is  «i|>)  inkied  with  aged  beech  trees,  one  of  which 
is  tu.ntv-two  feel  in  circumference.  Taymouth  Castle  looks 
to  ilu-  -"Uili;  and  at  the  base  of  the  wooded  hills  in  front  are 
§ome  gigantic  an<l  picturesque  horse-chesnut  and  ash  trees,  as 
well  as  -cventl  uncommonly  ^Jtraifrht  and  l>eautil'ul  larches,  four- 
te* >n  f<  «:t  HI  girth,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high.  A  trrcat 
proj"  ruMU  of  the  very  varied  trees  have  attained  large  dniit^n- 
>-i«^ns.  We  may  further  particularize  an  ash  1  •  hin  1  the  inn  at 
Kenmore — a  beccU  at  the  saw-mill — and  a  lime  tree  nearly  in 
front  of  the  castle. 

This  castle  is  a  very  large  ashen- coloured  quadrangular  pile 
of  four  storeys,  with  round  com er- towers,  wiu'/s  two  storeys 
high  at  opposite  comers,  and  one  ('f  them  a  rather  incongrumis 
remmant  of  the  old  castle,  and  teniiiiiatiiig  in  an  airy  central 
pavilion,  loO  feet  in  height.  A  light  stone  balcony  encircles 
the  lower  storey,  which  cTcimlarod.  also  the  roof.  Borne 
mdmi  armour  Ixom  the  time  ol  Henry  IL  to  Cromwell's,  may  be 
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seen  in  the  entrance-hall,  and  the  coup  d'otil  of  the  pavilioned 
staircase  is  striking.  Some  of  the  rooms,  as  the  baroir.s  hall, 
dining,  drawing,  and  Chinese  rooms,  arc  worthy  of  notice,  and 
possess  several  valuable  specimens  by  the  old  masters  ;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  her  Majesty's  visit,  a  large  outlay  was  made  in 
the  way  of  permanent  decoration^  and  many  costly  articles  were 
added  to  the  furnishings. 

The  disposal  of  the  pleasure-grounds  about  Taymouth  Castle 
has  been  censured  as  much  too  formal  and  constrained  ;  and 
there  is  some  room  for  the  remark  :  but  they  possess  finreat 
l>eauty,  and,  it  must  be  allowed,  no  small  degree  of  grandeur, 
especially  as  conjoined  with  the  bold  and  commanding  features 
of  the  adjoining  alpine  scenery.  The  view  from  the  vista-fort, 
in  the  face  of  the  hill,  directly  fronting  the  castle,  is  reckone<l 
one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland.  In  the  centre  of  the  landscape  a 
portion  of  the  lake  widens  towards  the  spectator.  On  the  left, 
two  long  hill  slopes,  partly  wooded,  rise  from  the  water,  one 
above  another;  to  the  right,  Drummond  Hill  sends  down  its 
wooded  sides,  and  behind  it  rises  the  gigantic  bulk  of  Ben 
Lawers,  stretching  away,  in  a  prolonged  oblique  direction,  to 
the  remote  distance,  Ben  More  also  shooting  up  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  range  his  conical  summit.  At  the  near  end  of  the 
lake  rise  the  houses  and  church  of  Kenmore,  embosomed  in 
treoi ;  and  to  the  north  of  them  a  handsome  bridge  of  seven 
arches  is  seen  spanning  the  Tay,  revolving  sweet  in  in&nt 
pride,''  and  beyond  it,  a  little  wooded  island,  in  which  Sybilla, 
queen  of  Alexander  I.  is  interred.  The  immediate  foreground 
is  filled  up  by  the  termiaation  of  the  tree-studded  park.  But  a 
▼iew,  perhaps  bettar  ad^>ted  for  the  pencil,  is  that  obtained 
from  Lady's  Mount,  the  first  rise  in  the  ground  near  Kenmore, 
where,  with  the  same  background,  the  near  objects  are  more 
distinct,  and  the  picture  less  complicated  and  extensive.  The 
loenmrj  is  distinguished  by  the  very  long  and  mnarkably  gentle 
slop^  around  the  extmnity  ef  the  lake— the  rounded  shouldeis 
md  elongated  outlinea  o£  the  -md  the  encircling  zone  of 
cultivated  ground,  variegated  vith  tveea. 

A  £uiciful  dairy,  on  a  wooded  enunoee  above  the  river,  mid- 
waj  between  the  castle  and  the  Tillage,  ie  not  wworthj  of  a 
visit,  partly  on  account  of  the  commaiiding  view  it  affords  of 
the  park  and  lake— the  latter  pmented  Ihiongh  a  visfca  of  foli- 
age ;  and  perhaps  prefiBrabl*  to  either  of  thoee  alxeadj  indi- 
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catad.  The  dairy  is  a  square  or  crobs-shaped  structure  of  two 
storeys,  of  protrudiog  wliitc  <]iiart2  stones,  with  projecting  roofs 
of  slate*!  and  nistic  work,  and  encircled  by  rustic  pillars,  and  a 
veran  iali  covered  with  flowering  creepers,  and  a  parterre  of 
tiuwt.T> — tfie  porticoed  ^trance-floors  paved  with  marble,  and 
the  milk  rofniis  and  lobby  flacrged  with  a  fine  freestone  iidaid 
with  Mack  iriai  lde.  The  walLs  of  this  ornamental  little  dairy 
are  faced  with  polished  jeilow  Dutch  tiles,  and  the  milk  dishes 
aro  of  brown  china. 

The  p^ounds  of  Taymouth  are  remrukaMe  for  the  nui]^V>er 
of  zoological  curiosities  congregated  within  their  aiiipie  boiiiuls 
— bcvcjal  varieties  of  sheep,  all  our  native  deer,  and  specinicns 
of  the  emu,  l  is  tn,  buffalo,  the  white  Caledoniiui  cattle,  and  the 
once  i:i*lii,'en<'us  splendid  capercailzie. 

The  hi  illiaut  effect  raay  readily  be  conceived  of  the  illumi- 
nation, when  her  Majesty  was  feted  here  in  a  style  of  spkii  lour 
which  could  hardly  have  been  s\ir]>;issed  ;  the  whole  woodland 
one  bla^e  of  variesrated  liirht — the  wire  fence  of  the  deer  j»ark 
testnoned  into  a  ^:irdlc  uf  tire — the  vista-fort  iilimiinate<l  by 
4^  >.<M  )0  lamps — the  mountain  tops  kindled  up  into  so  many  1ns- 
trt>u>  herons,  and  a  magnificent  display  of  fireworks  adding 
gL  f^euiis  coruscations  to  the  fairy  scene,  amidst  which  a  vast 
abseml  iage  wandered  about,  deeply  impressed  and  strant^ely  ex- 
cited by  the  unwonted  presence  of  royalty,  and  the  nue  deoum- 
StXations  of  costly  hospitality  on  the  part  ut  tlie  noble  host. 

Lord  Breadal^>ane's  estates  are  very  numerously  pjoplcd  by 
iBiall  tenants,  who  hold  their  possessions  at  will,  without  leases. 

17.  Un  the  north  side  of  Dnimmond  liiii  lies  an  open  and 
partially- wooded  valley,  called  Fortingal,  extending  for  al-out 
seven  miles  from  Loch  Tay  side  to  Strath  Tay,  through  which 
the  river  T/von  prir^ues  its  course  to  the  Tay.  This  river  flows 
into  Kortingai  from  Glen  Lyon,  on  the  north  side  of  Ben  Lawers, 
and  the  connected  hills  which  border  on  Loch  Tay.  About 
three  miles  from  the  lake,  and  six  from  Kenm  re,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  i-^  tlie  Kirkton  of  I'ortingal — a  few  slated 
boii«*es  and  thatched  huts  around  the  church.  The  churchyard 
is  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  an  enormous  yew-tree,  which 
furnished  many  a  goodly  }x)w  when  that  weapon  formed  a  ]iart 
of  a  Scotsman's  armoury.  This  is  a  very  singular  tree  :  it  ha* 
been  calculated  by  eminent  physiologists  to  l>e  2.')00  years  old. 
About  a  centiuy  ago,  %h»  tnukk  was         and  measund  Mtj^ 
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six  feet :  now  it  presents  the  appeanmee  ef  two  stems,  about 
twelre  feet  high ;  of  these  the  largest,  which  is  quite  hollow, 
is  twenty  feet  in  girth.  Though  so  much  decayed  in  the  core, 
it  is  completely  sprouted  over  with  young  branches.  To  the 
west  of  the  Kirkton  the  Lyon  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  ;  at  Com- 
rie,  three  miles  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  boat  supplies  the 
place  of  another,  now  in  ruins.  It  may  be  almost  needless  to 
observe,  that  the  pedestrian  can  reach  Fortingal  by  crossing 
Drummoud  Hill  immediutely  aljove  Kenmore.  In  the  space 
between  Kirkton  and  the  bout  of  Comrie,  the  Lyon  presently 
some  fine  studies  of  river  scenery.  A  mile  below  the  Kirkton 
stands  the  house  of  Garth,  surrounded  by  fine  avenues  of  tree?> ; 
and  about  the  same  distance  onwards  the  road  crosses  the  Kelt- 
nie  lairn,  a  little  beyond  which  is  the  inn  uf  Cushiville.  The 
river  is  throughout  lined  with  spreading:  oaks.  Comrie's  old 
castle,  consisting  ot  the  shell  of  a  :=inuill  wblonsr building,  of  three 
storeys,  with  a  s^^uure  a<I'liti<»n  i^rojoctiii.u'  at  righi  angles  at  one 
end,  next  appears,  surrounded  l>y  fine  sycamores.  The  Lyon 
forms  a  junction  with  the  Tay,  about  three  i£uai  Lcrs  of  a  mile 
below  its  walls. 

18.  Olcn  Lyon  is  connected  with  Fortingal  about  a  mile  above 
the  Kirkton,  by  the  pass  of  Chesthill,  whieh  is  well  worthy  of 
lieing  explored.  This  section,  whieh  is  much  hitiected,  is  bor- 
dered on  the  south  by  hills  rising  in  green  steep  acclivities, 
with  rocky  sj>aces  interspersed.  The  oppobing  mountains  are 
1  ulJ,  lofty,  and  lumpish,  and  swell  into  massive  rocky  and 
heathy  summits.  At  the  commeucemeut  of  the  pass,  their 
i^a^es  bulge  out,  funiiiug  to  the  shelving  river  a  steep  bank 
<  <.\  cred  with  fine  beeches.  Towards  the  further  end  they  send 
down,  acrosH  the  glen,  to  the  river  and  deep  indented  hoUow  of 
the  opposite  range,  a  series  of  broad  rocky  hills  These  are 
covered  to  the  water's  edge  with  very  large  beech,  elm,  oak, 
ash,  spruce,  birch,  and  sycamore  trees.  Beyond  this  rich  space 
<Jleu  Fjvon  stretches  away  for  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty-five 
mile^  towards  Tyndrum.  It  is  a  remarkably  fine  pastoral  val- 
ley— very  narrow,  seldom  above  a  lurlong  in  width,  and  at 
times  Itarely  admitting  the  passage  of  the  river  ;  and  it  is 
hemmed  in  by  hills  uf  considerable  height,  much  furrowed  with 
water-*'  lurNC^,  formintr,  in  rainy  weather,  so  many  continuous 
cataracts,  several  hundred  feet  in  height.  Meggcrney  Castle 
was  built  in  Id 79,  and  is  approached  through  an  avenue  of  % 
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iiiile  long,  between  rows  of  ma^^ticent  beeches  uinl  limes, 
wiiiiimn:  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Lyon,  and  screening  the 
castle  till  it  bursts  upon  the  sight  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  line 
lawn.  "  i  opposite  the  castle  is  an  island,  which,  when  seen 
from  the  east,  has  the  appearance  of  a  heart,  lines  of  tall 
beeches  frincring  it  on  either  side,  and  dipping  their  branches 
into  the  silent  stream  below.  Beyond  is  a  pictiirc4>que  wood  of 
weeping  birch,  beecli,  elm,  and  lime  trees,  and  the  landscape 
formed  by  the  melkMs  and  varied  tints  of  their  foliages  sur- 
passes the  most  finished  mosaic,  just  as  much  as  nature  usually 
transctuds  art."  There  are  several  remains  of  circular  forts  of 
Fingaliaii  nutsonry  without  cement,  i;ome  of  them  of  60  feet  in- 
side dicimtter,  and  the  walls  generally  eight  feet  thick,  though 
it  is  conjectured  that  they  had  not  probably  exce^ed  twelve 
feet  in  height ;  but  they  seem  to  have  had  several  compart- 
ments,  extending  into  the  inner  area.  A  little  bcl  Tie  of 
the«se  is  Clach  Chunabhachan,  in  the  l)raes  of  Glen  Lyun,  a  per- 
pendicular slab  four  feet  high,  with  a  rectangular  slab  project- 
ing from  within  twelve  inches  of  aj)ex.  "  The  virtue  which 
this  stoiic  possessed  was  peculiar.  Married  ladies  in  an  '  in- 
teresting situation'  were  carried  to  it  by  their  husbands.  If 
their  fair  proportions  were  embraced  by  the  slal),  they  were 
sored  of  a  favourable  confinement  ;  if  otlicr  v  i«e,  they  nuist  pre- 
pare for  a  fatal  one.  An  unfortunate  female  subjected  to  tiie 
test  proved  a  world  too  wide  for  the  shrunk  aperture,  and  licr 
gudcman.  in  digging  away  the  earth  to  widen  the  treTich,  de- 
stroyed the  virtue,  and  killed  his  wife."  At  the  c  i  m  !  of 
Fortingab  and  to  the  north  of  the  river,  there  was  a  li'  iuan 
camp,  nf  which  the  Pnctorium  is  still  entire.  Hard  by  is  a 
large  tumulus,  which  possibly  could  a  tale  unfold, 

19.  Near  the  inn  of  Cushiville  a  roa-l  ascends  along  the  l-anks 
of  the  Keituie  iium,  crossing  the  hills  intermediate  between 
Ptraths  Tay  and  Tummel.  At  Tummcl  Bridge,  nine  miles 
from  Cushiville,  the  road  is  continued  onwards  to  Daluiicar- 
doch  (ten  miles  distant),  where  it  joins  that  from  Perth  to  In- 
verness. In  journeying  northward  from  Cushiville  tlu-  road 
a^Tcnd-*  along  the  edge  of  a  deep  and  wooded  dell,  boidcjed  by 
sloping  cultivated  ground,  for  about  two  miles,  and  cro-ves  the 
hill  to  Tummel  Bridge,  throu^ih  a  wide  elevated  pa-^^  '  cLween 
heathv  hilb.  About  a  mile  hikI  ;i  half  from  the  1o\n  ticlds,  the 
ruiitf  of  a  high  square  keep  called  Garth  Castle,  on  the  banks 
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of  thfi  Eeltnie,  ierre  as  a  good  foreground  to  a  varietj  of  ia-^ 
temtmg  landscapes.  It  stands  on  a  naiTOWy  rocky  picmoii* 
toiy,  between  two  rirulets,  which,  approaching  in  deep  per- 
pendieular  ehanBels»  at  nearly  right  angles  to  one  anolliery 
have  ahnost  met  at  the  narrowed  neck  of  thispromontorj  ;  hmfe 
the  upper  one,  deflecting  a  little  aside,  leaves  an  almost  inae- 
cessible  projection  for  the  site  of  the  stronghold.  It  forms  m 
prominent  object  in  the  views  which  are  obtained,  either  look- 
ing up  the  confined  diamiel  of  the  buni,  or  fimn  the  rising 
ground  above,  whence  we  look  down  upon  a  long  shelving  val- 
ley, ascending  in  easy  irregular  slopes  from  the  deep  imbedded 
bum,  which  is  over-canopied  by  slanting  trees. 

At  the  top  of  the  ascent,  about  half-way  from  Cushiville  to 
Tummel-Bridge,  a  good  country-road  on  the  left  band  conducts 
to  Kinloch  Rannoch,  thirteen  miles  distant  from  Cushiville. 
Leading  along  the  hiU-face,  to  the  base  of  the  upper  acclivity 
of  Bchehallion,  it  descends  into  Strath  Tummel,  about  three 
miles  to  the  east  of  Kinloch  Rannoch.  Loch  Raimoch  (eleven 
or  twelve  miles  long,  and  better  than  a  mile  of  averag^c  breadth) 
is  a  straight  sheet  of  water,  bordered  on  the  north  by  long  low 
eminences  of  gentle  slope,  and  regular  unbroken  outline.  The 
hills  on  the  south  are  higher  and  steeper:  they  stand  apart 
from  one  another,  and  in  the  centre  ;irc  removed  from  the 
water's  edge  ;  and  the  breaJth  botwecii  the  summits  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  loch  is  not  short  of  twenty  miles.  One 
continued  forest  of  natural  birch  and  fir,  calle  l  "  the  Black 
Wood  of  Rannoch,"  mantles  the  south  side,  from  the  margin  ol 
the  water  half-way  up  the  mountains,  and  n  tolerably  l^oo  I 
road  encircles  the  lake.  The  waters  of  Loch  liaiiiioch  aln)und 
in  trout  of  a  very  unusual  size,  being  sometimes  caught  of 
thirty  pounds  weight.  From  the  h«id  of  Loch  llanTioch  Loch 
Erochd  stretches  for  sixteen  miles  towards  Dalwhiimie — a 
dreary  sheet  of  water,  about  a  mile  of  general  width.  The  vil- 
lage of  Kinloch  Hannoch,  at  the  m^t  end  of  the  loch,  consiffts 
of  half  a-dozen  huts,  and  an  inn  on  the  south  side ;  and  about 
a  score  more  huts  and  another  inn,  a  church  and  a  nian»e,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Tummel,  over  which  a  bridge  has 
been  thrown. 

For  three  miles  below  Kinloch  Rannoch,  the  surface  of  the 
valley  is  quite  flnt,  aiid  ujiward.s  of  a  mile  wide,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  meadow  and  cultivated  land.    The  advancing  side- 
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ridges  of  Schdialliaii,  and  a  faioad  tamraoe  «r  on  ihb 

nofik,  tben  ill  up  tbo  taU^,  l^mngy  for  about  two  rmhi^  room 
onlj  tor  the  pnmgt  of  the  rirer,  the  baaks  of  which  are  wooded 
wiih  hireh,  krdi,  and  fir.  MowU  HooM  (Bohartaon  of  Stnian, 
duaf  of  the  CSbn  Donachk)  oooupies  the  ufiper  end  of  this  ob* 
slmetng  tenace ;  and  above  it,  on  the  sidaa  «f  tha  stmth,  are 
the  faoiuea  of  MiUtown,  (M^Donell);  Ocoumonni,  (Stuart); 
Dnlchoeme,  (Maodonald);  and  InTordkaUan,  (Stoart).  Aller- 
msdiy  tho  giMi  again  beoooMi  level,  and  eontiwnqs  widming 
Ifll  we  reach  Loch  Tommel,  ten  milee  dkta&t  from  Looh  Ban- 
nock.  TmniMl  Mdga  Inn,  a  oomfiirteible  honaa,  whm  the 
road  from  Orioff  to  Dalnacardoch  croiioo,  ii  aom  milet  from 
tha  laftlar  laka.  Loch  Tnmmal  ia  thraa  miles  long,  and  al  tba 
wast  and  abont  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  width,  oontimoting  to- 
waida  the  of^^osita  aztmtty.  Savwal  obtasa  little  promon- 
tovios,  swooU/  fringed  with  ash,  prqjoel  into  the  waA«r.  The 
hilb  along  the  nppar  portion  of  the  stratli  aia  of  gentle  inclin- 
asfeion  and  modarale  height;  those  on  the  north  preserre  neatlj 
an  nnfaroken  lefol  outline.  The  lontheri j  ones  exhibit  low  de- 
tnehed  sommita,  but  rising  from  n  oommon  continuons  chain. 
In  the  alii^  deptessions  the  hill-free^  a  good  deal  of  land 
has  been  brought  into  cnltivaiion,  and  the  grsatar  part  of  the 
north  aide  of  Loch  Tununsl  is  arable.  Birch  is  scatterod  here 
and  there^  but  heath  and  grej  atones  oooopy  bj  frr  the  largest 
portion  of  the  gronnd.  As  it  approa^es  Loch  Tummel,  the 
tortuous  riyer  is  skirted  with  ash  trees.  Near  its  mouth  the 
bouse  of  Fosse  (Stuart)  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  vall^. 
The  sfiaoe  of  Ibur  miles  from  Lodi  Tummsl  to  the  Qany  is  a 
fwy  deep^  confined  pass,  while  the  north  side  ascends  veij 
steeply  frinn  the  water,  and  to  an  imposing  height,  swelling  out 
abore  into  n  continued  sueeeorion  of  rounded  difi,  with  inter- 
aasdiate  reoeding  accllTitieB,  the  whole  dothed  with  birch,  but 
minted  with  some  fir  and  larch  trees.  The  opposite  side  is  of 
much  the  same,  though  less-strongly  marked  ohaiacten.  On 
the  free  of  the  north  side  stands  the  house  <tf  Bonskeid,  (Stuart). 
A  lew  hundred  jrards  from  where  it  joins  the  Oany,  the  riyer 
Tummel  forms  a  small  water-frll  deaerring  of  a  passing  visit. 
It  is  divided  into  two  stieams  bj  a  small  rook,  on  eadi  aide  of 
which  it  pours  for  a  lew  feet  perpendicularly.  Bushing  frui- 
ously  forward,  they  reunite,  and,  in  contmcted  volume,  dash 
obliquely  over  the  remaining  descent,  the  whole  height  not 
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exceeding  twenty  feet.  At  the  east  end  of  Loch  Tummel,  the 
pedestrian  should  cross  to  the  south  side  of  the  pass,  by  which 
means  the  scenery  will  be  viewed  to  rather  more  advantage 
than  from  the  other  side,  and  he  can  afterwards  be  ferried  over  to 
the  Dunkeld  and  Blair  road  at  Portnacraig,  opposite  Pitlochry^ 
three  miles  below  the  fall,  or  two  miles  farther  down  the  river, 
at  Moulineara.  The  North  Road  crosses  the  Garry,  at  the 
bridge  of  Garry,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie. 

20.  Returning  now  to  the  Tay.  Below  the  junction  of  the 
Tay  and  Lyon  the  valley  of  Tay  becomes  of  considerable  width, 
being  at  Al>erfeldy  (six  miles  from  Kenmore,  and  eight  firom 
Kirkton  of  Fortingal)  about  a  mile  and  a  half  bioad.  It  winds 
in  long  gentle  sweeps,  and  is  for  several  miles  quite  flat  and 
cultivated.  Between  five  and  six  miles  from  Kenmore,  on  the 
north  side,  stands  Castle  Menzles,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  MenuM^ 
at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  range  of  rocky  hillsi  rising  in  successive 
tiers  of  perpendicular  precipioes,  having  noble  oak  and  beech 
trees  rooted  in  their  ledges,  and  the  less  abrupt  acclivities 
covered  over  with  hard  wood«  The  castle  was  erected  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Like  many  buildings  of  that  age,  it  pre- 
sents a  high  roof,  small  windows  and  turretSi  and  consists  of  an 
oblong  building,  to  the  two  opposite  comen  of  which  is  added 
a  tall  scjuare  wing,  at  right  angles,  one  advancing  m  front,  the 
other  retiring  backwanis.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  park,  filled 
with  aged  trees,  rivalling  in  dimensions  those  of  Taymoath. 
At  the  end  of  the  park  is  the  respectable  inn  of  Weem. 

Opposite  Aberl'eldy  the  river  is  crossed  bj  one  of  General 
Wade's  bridges.  A  tapering  obelisk  over  each  comer  of  the 
central  arch,  about  twelve  feet  aboye  the  high  solid  panpet, 
produces  a  singular  but  picturesque  effect. 

21.  Aberfeldy  is  a  village  )f  considerable  size,  chiefly  of 
one  long  street,  with  another  leading  off  about  the  centre,  and 
a  small  square  at  their  junction ;  the  houses  of  one  and  two 
storeys,  and  slated,  but  cold  and  comfortless  looking,  from  the 
small  and  unlintcjli  d  windows;  but  tlie  stream  which  passes 
through  it  exhihits  the  most  beautiful  series  of  watcofalls, 
perhaps,  in  Scotland.  The  lowest  of  the  £edls  of  Moness  is 
a  mile  from  the  village ;  the  upper^ — for  there  are  three — half 
a  mile  beyond  it.  The  dell  in  which  these  falls  occur  is  ap- 
parently from  200  to  900  feet  deep,  and  exceedingly  confined, 
so  much  BO  that  the  trees,  with  whioh  it  ia  filled,  in  some  places 
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ahnost  meet  from  the  opposite  rides.  The  wood  forms  a  perCoet 
thicket,  end  the  walk  is  eompletely  shaded  from  the  sun.  The 
lowest  ftUs  ooiudst  chiefly  of  a  series  of  cascades,  foimed  bj  a 
small  trihiatary  riynlet  pouring  down  the  east  side  of  the  dell, 
snd  seemingly  altogether  about  eighty  feet  of  petpendicular 
hstght.  These  join  the  main  bum  at  the  base  of  a  little  fall, 
which  forms  a  etmgj^mom  object  in  the  sweet  view  obtained 
from  the  channel  of  the  stresm.  From  the  end  of  a  deer  pool, 
where  the  motion  of  the  water  is  indicated  only  by  the  beUs  of 
foam  gliding  slowly  down,  the  spectator  sees,  at  the  further 
extremity  of  a  low  narrow  chasm  of  black  mobtened  rock,  the' 
small  water&ll,  at  such  a  distance  that  its  noise  roaches  the 
ear  in  a  soft  lulling  murmur.  On  either  hand  rise  high  sloping 
basks,  adorned  with  trees,  A  sweep  of  one  side  of  the  deU 
terminates  the  opening  with  a  steep  fi^e  of  wood.  From  the 
edge  of  the  ftU  shoots  up  a  long  slender  spruce,  succeeded  by 
stntght  ehns,  and  leafy  beech  trees.  Young  drooping  ash 
tms^  from  the  opposite  bank,  dip  their  tapering  branches  in 
the  pool ;  each  little  protruding  rock  is  ooymd  with  moss,  and 
curtained  with  pendent  ferns.  Through  the  trees  the  other 
streamlet  is  beheld  descending  in  ridelong  haste. 

Let  the  visitor,  however,  hasten  on  to  the  next  series,  for 
they  demand  particular  examination.  They  consist  of  a  sue* 
oessioD  of  {a]ls,  comprising  a  perpaidicuLar  height  of  not  less 
than  a  hundred  tet,  and  occupying  in  length  a  space  of  con- 
sidecahly  more  than  the  like  number  of  yards.  A  prolonged 
sheet  of  descending  water,  alternately  perpendicular  and  slant- 
ing,  is  before  us.  From  the  edge  of  this  lengthened  cataract 
rise  afarupt  rocky  acclivities,  covered  with  moss  and  ferns, 
whence  shoot  up  tall  slender  ash  and  elms.  These  partially 
Tsil  two  lichen-clad  mural  eUffs,  converging  towards  the  upper- 
most of  these  fislls,  above  which  they  rear  two  high  vertical 
lines ;  on  the  top  of  these  clifis  nod  senied  groves  of  pine  and 
larch,  while  a  row  of  aiiy  birches  wave  on  the  slanting  summit 
of  the  bank  which  doses  in  the  rocky  gap.  The  last  and 
highest  cascade  is  a  peipendicular  fall  of  about  fifty  feet,  but 
possessing  no  peculiiur  interest.  Here  a  rustic  bridge  conducts 
across  the  deU,  and  affords  the  traveller  the  opportunity  of 
varying  his  route  back  to  the  inn. 

22.  From  Aberfeldy  the  Tay  maintains  an  easterly  course 
for  nine  or  ten  milm,  till  it  is  joined  at  Logierait  hy  the  river 
TmnmeL    The  hills  bwdering  this  portion  of  Stiath  Tay 
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diminish  to  a  oomparativelj  low  size.  Irregular  temm 
occupy  the  hoitom  of  the  central  portion  of  this  section  of  the 
valley,  which  above  and  below  this  space  is  lerol  and  open. 
The  hill  sides  rise  in  undulating  slopes,  all  more  or  less  culti- 
vated, and  frequently  wooded  to  the  top,  especially  on  the  north 
side,  on  which  also  a  succession  of  substantial-looking  reei- 
dences  present  themselves,  as  Blackhill,  Daltulich,  CloichfoUieh, 
Pittencree,  and  Bolechine,  the  seats  of  families  chiefly  of  the 
name  of  Stewart  Three  miles  below  Aherfeldy^  Gnndtully 
Oastle  (Sir  William  D.  Stewart  of  Murthly),  stands  by  the  road- 
side surrounded  by  rows  of  stately  elms.  It  b  an  old  stmcCura, 
but  kept  in  a  habitable  condition.  From  each  of  two  conti- 
guous sides  of  a  large  oblong  building  a  tall  square  nanow 
addition  projects  at  right  angles.  An  extinguisher  tuxiet  sur- 
mounts the  two  free  comers  of  the  main  building,  and  a  sort 
of  round  towor  or  section  of  one,  containing  thie  staircMa^ 
bulges  out  behind,  and  projecting  higb  above  the  castle^  iflr> 
mJnates  in  a  pointed  roof.  One  of  the  square  wings  is  com- 
pletely encompassed  with  ivy,  and  the  whole  of  almost  unifonn 
outline.  The  great  novelist  states,  that  this  building  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  house  of  TuUy  Veolan,  the  pictureaqna 
abode  of  the  old  Baron  of  Bradwaxdine.  Four  milee  from 
Grandtully  is  the  inn  of  Skitewn,  or  QrandtoUy  Aims;  and 
half  a  mile  on,  the  small  inn  of  BalnaguanL 

About  eight  miles  above  Dunkeldy  at  Logierait^  the  Tiay  is 
joined  by  and  bends  to  the  southerly  course  of  the  €ktfiy  and 
Tummel,  and  the  conjoined  stieem  may  be  croesed  by  a  good 
chain-boat.  A  wide  cultivated  flat  occupies,  to  witUn  thvoe 
miles  of  Dunkeld,  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  through  whioh  flow 
the  combined  waten  of  the  Taj  and  Tummel.  It  is  skirted  by 
a  terrace^  on  which  various  hard  wood  trees  and  oak  coppices 
abound ;  while  continuous  and  veiy  eztsnsive  messes  of  larch 
stretch  along  the  summits  of  the  hills  above,  and  below  them 
cultivated  Adds  slope  gently  down.  Six  and  a  half  miles  from 
Dunkeld  we  pass  Kinnaird  House  (Duke  of  Athde's),  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  beyond  Dalguise  (  Stewart). 

Above  Dunkeld,  Oraigiebams,  a  massive  rocky  mountain 
advancing  from  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley, 
almost  blocks  it  up.  This,  with  the  opposite  hill,  Giaigia- 
veneen,  are  dothed  with  a  dense  pine  foiesty  through  which 
ocoasaooal  glimpses  exhibit  large  mtssfis  of  abrupt  rock*  Be- 
tween them  lie  the  rich  woods  which  form  the  pride  of  XKmkild. 
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rBOM  BtiAIB  ATBOUI  TO  OBARTOWV  IH  BTEATHSPRy  BT  OLKC 
SILT  AKD  THE  OASTLBTOITK  OF  BXAIMAB. 

GknTDti  Bea-  Forest,  1.— Fau  between  the  mt  and  Die  Dec,  8.— Strath  Dee;  lion 
of  I^M  t  Mv  Iiod^;  TUIb  ef  Ouniemnlifo  ind  Qooidi *  IacIi  Athi  tiid  Suwuu 

of  t!if  IX'c,  footnote,  S  -Castlt  town  of  Braemar.  I  — Tlic  Karls  of  Mar ;  Farqulinr- 
»oo»  Tbe  Cliildrm  of  the  Trough.  f>. — Kr*ieiuar  Cnstic ;  View  from  Inrcrcauid 
Bridge,  ft.— Forest  Scenery ;  the  Garniwault,  7  — Balmoral ;  Abergcldie ;  Ballater  i 
StraUi  TXfto  \nrnl,  rn,  frK^nolebS.— Qlcacaini  StxtthDoo;  C«ii^KffC«ilU«,9ir~ 
Toman  tool  i  Ulcn  Avon,  10. 
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Tbb  voQta  hm  io  bo  tecribod,  tlioagli  aaeieDtly  »  eonmuNi 
000  botwon  iho  opposite  dirtrieti  of  Aiholop  I>ee,  and  Bodo- 
nocfay  it  now  tlmost  Inaooenibk^  UmI  for  iho  fint  daj*t 
jouiMjy  MTO  to  iho  podootrkiL 

1.  His  oomto  to  tho  Deo  and  the  Bimo  of  Mar  liee  throogb 
Gta  Tilt,  M  to  wbieb  lee  page  233^  Tbo  water  of  Tilt  joins 
the  Qany  from  the  eastwani,  and  issues  from  a  deep  conined 
1^  wldeh  oats  through  the  mountains,  where,  at  Athole 
Hooso,  thej  bend  to  the  south  and  west  For  a  couple  of 
fldles  above  Athole  House,  and  the  inns  of  Blair  and  Bridgie  of 
Tilty  hi^  and  steep  banks  rise  from  tho  wator*s  edge;  and 
their  sides  and  tops  are  eowed  with  wood.  Above  this^  a 
namw  stripe  of  flat  ground  ooeuiues  tiio  bottom  of  tho  |^ 
far  eofon  or  eight  n^es :  tho  wood  soon  disappears,  and  the 
hills  rise  in  steep  aediTities,  ooTored  only  with  hertiage  and 
heath.  They  are  unbroken,  savo  where  an  occasiflnal  larine 
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sends  down  a  tributary  streamlet,  and  of  almost  uoifonn  height, 
from  500  to  600  feet|  except  where  Ben-y-Qloe  on  the  south 
raises  his  more  aspiring  form. 

The  glen  is  nearly  strait,  and  the  inclination  remarkably 
gentle.  Two  small  hunting  lodges  of  the  Buke  of  Athole  are 
passed,  the  one  four,  the  other  soTen,  miles  from  Blair ;  there 
is  a  good  road  as  far  as  the  second  lodge ;  beyond  it,  a  mere 
footpath  conducts  along  the  north  side  of  the  water. 

As  already  observed,  the  right  of  way  to  Braemar  is  the 
subject  of  a  depending  process  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Duke  of  Athole  obstructing  the  passage  hitherto  eujoycd  by 
the  public. 

Glen  Tilt,  as  these  lodges  indicate,  is  a  great  sporting 
rendezvous,  and  for  the  stalking  of  red  deer,  of  which  his  Grace 
of  Athole  boasts,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  and  best-stocked 
forest  in  the  countiy.  No  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  acree 
of  the  surrounding  groimd  are  appropriated  for  the  use  of  these 
animals ;  and  it  is  seldom  the  way&rer  wends  his  way  through 
this  sequestered  valley  without  discming  several  of  tiiem ;  and 
they  are  most  frequently  to  be  seen  leisurely  and  majestically 
pacing  along  the  edge  of  the  impending  diffs. 

In  following  the  sport,  parties  are  stationed  at  different 
parts  of  the  glen,  who  comnuoid  excellent  opportunities  of  try- 
ing their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  as  the  deer,  driven  by 
dogs,  sweep  rapidly  past ;  the  narrowness  and  steepness  of  tlra 
glen  generally  ensuring  their  being  within  range. 

Four  miles  above  the  second  lodge,  the  rivulet  of  Loghaine 
enters  Glen  Tilt  from  a  glen  on  the  right. 

2.  Keeping  onwards  along  the  north  side  of  the  main  stream 
of  the  Tilt,  a  mUe  beyond  its  junction  by  the  Logliaine,  the 
traveller  comes  to  the  Tarff  Water,  which  issuing  from  a  con- 
fined defile  on  the  left,  is  precipitated  over  two  falls,  the  lowest 
about  ten,  the  upper  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  Cross- 
ing the  Tarfi^,  the  path  continues  along  the  now  much  dimin- 
ished stream,  for  the  former  supplies  the  main  body  of  the  Tilt 
Water,  and  the  glen  is  soon  found  to  split  into  two  narrow 
ascend injBT  gullies.  A  track  will  be  seen  ascending  the  southerly 
one.  This  leads  to  Faillaird,  another  hunting  lodge  of  the 
Duke  of  A  thole's.  The  pathway  to  the  Castletown  of  Braemar 
continues  along  the  north  side  of  the  other,  leadinir  along  the 
face  of  a  steep  acclivity.  Less  than  two  aUdiUoual  milcb  brings 
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US  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  whore  wo  find  an  open  hollow  in  tho 
bins,  with  a  fiat  moesy  bottom,  whcnoe  another  bam  deeoends 
.towuds  tho  Dee  in  %  direction  directly  contraiy  to  that  of  the 
Tilt.  After  a  run  of  two  or  three  miles,  it  faUs  into  the  Dee  at 
the  bend  of  the  riw,  nine  miles  abore  tiie  Oastletown.  A  foot- 
path will  be  fbund  on  tho  south  side  of  the  hollow  and  bum, 
and  of  the  Dee,  to  the  Linn  of  Dee^  six  miles  aboTO  the  Oastle- 
town, whence  a  good  road  leads  along  the  south  side  of  the 
rirer.  If  mounted,  the  traToller  should  keep  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bum ;  he  will  thus  fidl  in  with  a  cart  road,  and,  fording 
the  Dee^  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  good  road  for  thxee  miles 
before  coming  to  the  Linn,  where  he  will  recroso  bj  a  bridge. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  that,  alter  leaying  the  Duke's  lodge,  a 
shelling  or  shepherd's  hut,  will  be  met  in  Qlen  Tilt,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loghaine ;  another,  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
bum,  fidling  into  the  Dee,  rather  more  than  a  mile  fnm  that 
liver,  and  a  fiom-house  on  the  north  side,  &rther  down  the 
bum.* 

3.  Strathdee,  when  first  met  with,  has  a  pretty  wide  cen- 
tral i^iaoe.  Below  the  Linn  of  Dee  it  increases  to  rather  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  This  is  meadow-land,  with  a  few 
arable  patches ;  and  in  the  portion  between  the  linn  and  the 
Oastletown  large  quantities  of  birch  are  spread  oyer  this  ceun 
tral  fiat.  The  hills  are  of  moderate  height,  and  of  rounded  or 
fiattened  outline. 

The  great  pine  forest  of  the  Dee  has  been  cleared  off  above 

*  To  the  north,  between  StnthDee  and  Stntli  Spcy,  arc  closely  groaped  »evcral 
of  the  lufUest  luoanUini  in  Britain;  Ben  Mac  Dhui,  Bracriuck,  Cairntoul,  Caimgonn, 
l>m  M  iMtn,  Ben  AVm,  and  othen— nnginft  from  4000  to  4890  fieet;  md  tlnit,  in 


Ikon  of  secluded  alntne  scenery  is,  as  we  hnw  saiil,  to  Ue  met  with  ;  but  the  wnyfarer 
■nt  needt  ywcwl  to  the  Castletown,  to  refresh  his  weary  limba,  ere  ^tresxtming  to 
explore  these  remote  solitudes  ;  for  they  aflord  work  enough  for  an  entire  tla\  »  toil- 
some walking.  The  hollows  between  the  mountain  masses  are  flanked  hy  stn]>endous 
precipices,  down  whirh  sheeted  cataracts  find  their  headlong'  uay  ,  Imt  the  opening 
glou  possess  nndi  of  sweet  paatond  verdant  beauty,  chet^uered  with  the  hoar  fea- 
vum  o(  aged  and  wMter^hvAeu  ^inm.  Loeh  A*ui  or  Avon,  and  the  Mmreee  of  the 
Hec,  each  may  fonn  a  day's  exniruon  Tlu-  hrst  appmruh  to  thr  fomirr,  is  alons  the 
coarse  of  Wutcr  of  Lui,  which  joins  the  i>cc  a  httle  below  tlu-  Lmn  ol  Dee.  AVhca 
the  water,  at  about  four  miles  from  the  Linn,  fturks  into  two,  the  right  branch  throoffa 
Glen  Dearg  is  f<'l!  .w  t d.  and  tin  oirry  at  it*  extremity  which  forms  the  water  sheitr, 
must  be  surnimitttcil  when  tin  jtrccipitous  rhannt'l  of  the  Alt-dhti-loclian.  and  a  de- 
nation  to  the  left,  Cfmdurt.  at  a  distance  of  about  twenlv  miles  from  Castletown,  to 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  wbicli  is  about  two  miles  in  lengtii,  encircled  by  the  topmoet 
preripicM  of  Ben  Mae  Bhai,  Oairuform,  and  Ben-narmain.  The  Dee  tm  He  roe  m 
the  west  side  of  Ben  Mac  Dhui.  between  it  and  Bmeriach.  But  we  rescne  our  dc- 
•er^iioo  of  the  uj^r  portion  of  the  strath,  and  ita  venr  peculiar  scenery,  to  the  next 
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the  linn.  It  thence,  though  only  an  imperfect  semblance  of  its 
fonner  self,  clothes  the  sides  of  the  northern  hills  for  dye  miles 
down  the  riyer,  and  stretching  up  Glen  Ltti,  and  Glen  Quoich ; 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  forest  of  Balloch  Bowie.  The  trees  are 
still  generally  large  and  stately,  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  considered  young  and  dwarfish  in  comparison  with  some  of 
the  yeteran  stems  in  the  forest,  which  frequently  measuze  thir- 
teen and  fourteen  feet  in  girth  six  feet  from  tiie  ground,  and 
about  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  axe  has  long  been  busily  at 
work ;  but  we  trust  a  respectable  remnant  will  yet  be  presemd 
of  this  fine  forest.  There  are  still  many  magnificent  spedmens 
extant  in  Stiathdee  and  the  small  adjoining  glens.  The  wood 
on  the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  yalley,  in  this  section,  ia 
nearly  all  birch. 

The  Linn  of  I>ee  is  a  spot  about  six  miles  aboye  the  Castle 
town,  where  the  riyer  has  cut  a  long  narrow  passage^  between 
thirty  and  forty  feet  deep,  through  opposing  rocks,  aiid  fonni 
four  small  falls,  the  central  ones  about  ten  and  twelye  feet^  th* 
others  not  aboye  half  that  height.  Below  the  falls,  the  water 
has  scooped  out  a  series  of  basins,  where  it  sleeps,  deep,  daxk, 
and,  to  appearsnce,  motionless.  When  the  water  is  low,  soma 
of  the  connecting  channels  are  not  aboye  a  yard  wide ;  but  it  ia 
subject  to  floods^  which  sometimes  fill  the  chasm  to  the  brim, 
and  then  the  fury  of  the  pent  up  torrent  is  tremendous,  and  at 
all  times  the  painf uUy  labouring  progress  d  the  river,  whidi  ia 
here  of  considerable  yolume,  is  a  remarkable  spectacle.  The  dan- 
gerous and  foolhardy  feat  of  leaping  across  the  linn  has  been 
frequently  performed,  and  eyen  from  one  of  the  banks,  which 
is  lower  than  the  opposite.  The  chance  of  any  liying  thing 
emerging,  saye  in  death,  from  the  grim  yiewl^  chambers,  where 
the  dark  waters  an  bring  impeded  and  churned,  is  olmoaaly 
small  indeed.  Lord  Byron,  when  a  boy,  made  a  narrow  escape 
of  being  subjected  to  this  ordeal,  haying  tripped  in  the  heather 
aboye,  and  been  rescued  only  whoi  all  but  oyer  the  ledge.  Thaw 
is  a  road  on  both  sides,  that  on  the  north  generally  prefered. 

Two  miles  below  the  linn,  on  the  north  side  of  the  riyer,  and 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  is  seen  Mar  Lodge,  a  commodious 
hunting-seat  of  the  Barl  of  Fife's,  the  long  low  wings  of  whidi 
gtye  it  a  length  of  front  which  makes  it  a  yery  conspicuous  ob- 
ject. It  is  rented,  with  the  adjoining  deer  forests,  by  the  Ihifce 
of  Leeds.  The  atmlhia  here  steight  for  several  miles^  and  pia> 
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sents  a  peculiar  appearance  in  its  hang^g  pine  forest  on  one 
side,  and  birch  woods  on  the  other,  and  in  the  wide  level  space 
between.  Two  fine  waterfalls  occur  on  the  hills  bounding  the 
simth,  Corriemulzie  on  the  south,  and  the  Linii  of  Quoich  on 
the  north.  The  former  is  seen  a  long  white  and  steep  line 
on  the  face  of  the  hill,  about  four  mUes  from  the  Castletown, 
bordered  by  an  emerald  herbage,  and  half-hid  by  the  fu liaise  of 
the  birch.  Corriemulzie  Cottage  is  a  pretty  sporting  villa,  oc- 
cupied during  the  season  by  General  Duff  and  his  family.  The 
Quoich,  two  miles  below  Mar  Lodge,  is  a  more  turbulent  stream, 
tumbling  down  a  succession  of  rocky  ledges,  and  exhibiting  in 
its  course  various  circular  perforalious  which  it  hsis  aciiicvtd  m 
its  schistose  l)ed. 

The  distance  from  Blair  Athole  to  Castletown  of  BniLiniir 
may  Ik  reckoned  twenty-six  miles,  requiring  (from  the  uature 
of  the  ground)  eleven  hours'  moderate  walking. 

4.  Castletown  of  Braemar  consists  of  a  group  of  neat  cot- 
tages and  slated  houses,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cluny,  a  moun- 
tain stream,  which  is  here  crossetl  by  the  military  road  about 
halt  a  mile  from  the  junction  of  the  stretimlet  with  tlic  l^ue, 
and  a  cul lection  of  scattered  huts  upon  the  opposite  or  west  ,>ide, 
which  was  at  one  time  a  great  gathering-place  for  deer  luints. 
On  either  side  there  is  a  good  inn.  There  are  U'j  less  than  tluee 
places  of  worship  here,  and  the  houses  of  the  village  are  neat 
and  respectable ;  .ind  of  the  cuttages  generally  on  Deesi  ie,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  they  are  distinguished  by  their  snugness, 
and  the  tidy  little  plots  ul  garden  ground,  and  frecjuent  gami- 
tiiru  of  roses,  honeysuckle,  and  other  ornamental  creepers.  On 
the  cast  bank  of  the  Cluny,  the  site  is  shewn  of  a  castle  which 
Malcolm  Ceanmore  is  said  to  have  had  here,  and  Biaeiiiai  was 
a  liivourite  resort  of  many  subsequent  monarchs. 

ThLs  great  but  secluded  district  was  for  centuries  under 
the  ^way  of  the  powerful  Erskines,  Earls  of  Mar,  who  forfeited 
their  lands  by  the  prominent  part  which  John,  the  thirty -ninth 
Earl,  took  in  the  rebellion  of  1715.  It  was  an  Earl  of  Mar  who 
beaded  the  forces  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centur}', 
fUcccHsfully  encountered  Donald  of  the  Isles  in  the  very  bloody 
hattle  of  Harlaw,  on  Don  side.  Another  old  name  in  Strath- 
doe  is  that  of  Fu.r<|uh;xrson,  still  a  numerous  clan  there. 

One  of  the  most  revoltini^  inel<lents  in  clan  history  is  con- 
nected witii  the  i:'ai4uhiii'aoub,  aud  so  late  as  the  reigu  of  Jamcd 
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VI.  Faiquhftnon  of  ItiTerey  baving  sUun  a  Qoidim — ^Baron  of 
Bmcklcy — ^the  Murquis  of  Huntly  and  the  loird  of  Grant,  a 
kinsman  alao  of  the  deceased,  concocted  a  joint  inyasion  of  the 
cotintiy  of  the  Farquharsons,  the  forces  of  the  one  advancing 
up,  wUle  those  of  the  other  descended  Strathdee.  A  terrible 
massacre  of  the  FarquhaTsons  ensued.  About  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred of  orphaned  children  were  carried  off  by  Huntly.  Some 
time  thereafter  the  Laird  of  Grant,  being  dining  with  the  Mar- 
quis, was  brought  by  him  to  a  balcony  which  overlooked  the 
kitchen  court.  The  offals  of  the  ser^'ants'  dinner  were  thrown 
into  a  large  trough,  and  on  a  signal,  a  hatch,  as  of  a  kennel,  was 
raised,  and  a  troop  of  half  famished  little  ones,  with  yells  aud 
screams,  rushed  forward,  and  ravenously  devoured  the  accus- 
touic'l  inoal,  snarlingly  contesting  the  morsels  like  so  many  hun- 
gry curs.  The  Laird  of  Grant  was  excessively  shocked  by  the 
spectacle,  but  prudently  suppressing  his  feelings,  he,  on  learning 
that  these  were  the  unfortunates  whom  his  own  sworJ  had  aided 
to  reduce  to  such  degradation,  contrived,  on  the  ground  thai  he 
ought  to  Ixjar  a  share  of  the  ex})ense  of  their  maintenance,  to 
have  them  removed  to  Strathspey,  where  he  had  tlicm  distri- 
buted among  his  clan,  and  brought  up  in  a  croditiiMc  manner. 
Their  descendants  were,  however,  long  distingui^iIv:d  as  "  the 
children  of  the  trough." 

6.  The  Castle  of  Draemar  stands  at  the  point  of  the  atstem 
side  of  the  glen  through  whirli  the  Cluny  flows,  on  a  slight  ele- 
vation in  the  plain.  It  is  a  tall  structure  of  four  storeys  and 
attics,  and  of  the  shape  of  two  buildings  unite<l  at  right  angles, 
with  a  turnpike  staircase  in  the  interior  angle.  It  is  surround- 
ed, at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet,  by  a  wall,  forming  a  square, 
with  au  angle  protruding  from  the  centre  of  each  side.  A  party 
of  military  are  stationed  here  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of 
Muuggling.  In  a  lield  below  the  castle  the  liai  1  of  Mar  raised 
the  standard  for  James  VIII.  in  17 i').  The  road,  passing 
under  the  over- hanging  cliffs  of  Cmig  Ohmie,  crosMj^  the  Dee 
three  miles  below  the  Castletown,  and  the  north  road  leavesi 
Strathdee  six  miles  farther  down.  The  view  from  the  V>ridsre 
of  Invercauld,  both  up  and  down  the  river,  is  pccuUailv  im- 
posing. Fore'^ts  of  fir  clothe  both  .sides  and  the  circling  ter- 
minal boundaries  of  this  section  of  the  valley,  and  with  the  fir, 
birch  is  mingled  in  large  <|U;int  it  its,  both  in  distinct  nui^^ses  and 
more  intimate  union.    This  latter  tree  also  again  disposes  iti»eli 
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•midil  tfaa  oom  Mdi  and  ptaton  in  the  cncre  of  the  valley. 
AboTv  the  wood»  which  ooenpjthe  gentle  ilopeiol  thespaoiotti 
hollam  at  either  eztnmity,  and  the  heathj  aceliTitiM  whioh 
enooeed  them,  lue^  in  frowmng  majest j,  amphitheatm  of  hare 
aad  lofty  alpa,  among  which,  to  the  eaft^  aie  the  odd  hhio  tope 
of  Locfaaagar.  A  inilo  hdow  the  oattle^  on  the  opponte  aide 
of  the  liTer,  is  the  iMmee  of  Mr.  Faiquhmon  of  InTorcauld. 

7.  The  great  pine  forest  stretehes  for  sereial  miles  down  the 
rirer  from  the  bridge,  hat  more  espeeiallj  on  the  south  aide, 
aad  the  Dee  retains  its  supremacy  orer  the  Don,  at  least  in  the 
articles  of  fiah  and  tree,"  On  the  north  there  is  n  consider- 
ahle  population,  and  a  stripe  of  arable  land,  which  oocasionaUy 
liaes  well  up  the  hill  fooew  The  strath  now  preaenta  a  aeries 
of  open  hashis  of  varying  dimwiaioiM,  at  timea  of  eonsSderahle 
expanse^  and  oonneeted  by  narrow  gorgea.  The  northern  is  the 
prhieipal  road,  but  the  forest  road,  <m  the  aoath  aide,  is  the  more 
intonating  as  for  as  Ballater.  The  continuous  pine  woods  are 
somewhat  monotonous,  hut  there  is  an  impreasiTe  aolemnity 
about  them,  and  it  is  reUeved  by  the  inteimixture  of  biroh 
ahout  the  river*s  coubm.  About  a  couple  of  milea  below  the 
bridge  on  the  aouth  aide,  the  Ganawault  ezhibita  another  of 
those  impetuous  streams,  broken  into  frequent  foils  and  catar- 
acts, which  are  so  chameteristicof  the  district.  A  nistie  bridge 
and  hennitage,  to  which  there  is  access  by  a  steep  road,  have 
been  oenstnieted  at  the  principal  foll-Hk  long  shelving  de- 
aeant  of  foaming  water*  Altogether  the  bum  oourae  has  a  pe- 
culiar wild  beau^,  and  a  cham  of  ita  own,  in  the  middle  of 
the  aequesterad  forest.  The  foreet  on  the  south  side  is  first 
btelcen  V>y  the  cultivated  ground  about  the  Qeldar  water. 
Hearly  opposite  is  the  small  village  of  Monaltrie^  not  for  from 
which,  between  the  road  and  the  river,  is  the Cairn-a-quheen,** 
the  gathering  j^aee  of  the  Farquharsoos. 

8.  Before  quitting  Strathdee  we  must  glance  at  her  Majesty's 
Highland  residence,  and  ita  vicinity.  Balmoral,  a  name  now 
fondliar  to  the  wh^e  world,  atanda  on  the  haugh  ground  on 
the  aouth  bank  of  the  Dee^  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  about  a  mile 
and  n  half  from  the  point  where  the  nortii  road  leaves  the 
Strath  for  Strathdon.  The  castle,  which  faces  the  aouth,  ia  an 
irregular  pile,  couatmeted  at  different  perioda.  It  ia  overlooked 
at  preaent  by  the  road,  but  young  treea  and  ahrubberiea  are 
springing  up,  and  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  around  it 
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are  laid  out  with  considerable  taste.   Gaini  Qowan,  a  wooded 
hill,  rises  immediatelj  in  front  A  remarkably  striking  moun- 
tain panorama  is  commanded  from  the  grounds,  comprising 
several  of  the  loftiest  mountain  summits.   About  a  mile  below 
the  castle  there  is  a  slight  chain  bridge,  which  conducts  to  the 
parish  church  of  Crathie,  where  the  Royal  Family  join  the  matie 
audience  in  worship  without  the  slightest  ostentation,  and 
without  constraint  on  the  part  of  their  fellow-worshippers. 
The  birchen  birks  of  Abcrgcldy  succeed  down  the  river,  and  a 
beautiful  walk,  and  a  favourite  one  of  her  Majesty's,  leads 
through  them  on  the  south  side  to  Abergeldy,  where  there  is 
an  extensive  reach  of  level  ground  laid  out  in  fine  fioms^  and 
ornamented  by  the  policies  and  magnificent  bireh  woods  of 
Abergeldy  Castle — an  imposing  building,  also  on  the  aoath 
bank  of  the  river.   Considerable  tracts  of  arable  land  streteh 
up  along  the  course  of  the  Geldy — another  stream  which  lielpe 
to  dndn  Lochnagar.   Fh>m  Abergeldy  the  road  <m  the  wmth 
crosses  Craignaban,  the  pine  woods  continuing  densely  to 
clothe  the  hill  sides.  Another  wide  stretch  of  vaUey  succeeds. 
Craig  Youzie,  an  eztemuve  fir-dad  devatko,  is  crossed  by  the 
road,  and  the  Bee  at  its  base  receives  the  waters  of  the  Gaim 
fipom  the  north,  and  then  plunges  through  a  magnificent  pass 
between  Craig  Tousie  and  the  stoep  acclivities  of  Cndgendar- 
roch,  covered  over  with  birch  and  pine.   We  now  reach  Glen- 
muick^  which  brings  down  another  considerable  tributary ;  and 
crossing  the  Dee  by  a  wooden  bridge,  we  arrive  at  the  consi- 
derable village  of  Ballater,  fourteen  miles  from  Castletown — a 
sweet  spot,  ensconced  at  the  base  of  the  high  rocky  frontlet  of 
Craigendarroch.    It  is  surrounded  by  numerous  cheerful  cot- 
tages, and  is  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  Aberdonians, 
for  the  benefits,  in  addition  to  the  attractions  of  the  sceneiy,  of 
the  celebrated  Pananich  Wells,  two  miles  to  the  eastward.  A 
coach  runs  between  Ballater  and  Aberdeen.* 

•  Tlie  remainder  of  the  course  of  the  Dec  to  Alu  rdecn  (42  miles)  presents  much 
pleasiag  scenenr,  and  luauy  oliJccU  of  interest,  which,  however,  we  can  barely  enume- 
rate,  Tis.— WilfiiR  a  fbreiiooiiHi  txtnnkn  of  Ballata',  Lodmafrnr,  SSODfeet  amMre  Utt 

Sffi,  known  wlicn-v  IT  tlic  muse  of  Byron  has  cast  its  spell ;  the  fumi  Itouse  nf  Balla- 
trich,  where  he  some  time  livwl ;  the  bum  <if  tlic  \  at ;  ruius  of  IVc  Ciistle,  and 
Cltarleston  of  Abovne,  with  its  suvnension  bri<lt!«> :  Abovne  Castle,  an  irregular  strue- 
turc,  the  sent  of  the  Sliiniuis  of  Iiuntly  ,  the  m1I:«l'<-  of  Kinamhnr  < )'X(  H,  iiot»Ml  for 
its  go<Ml  inn  ,  in  its  Mcinity,  to  the  north.  Luiinih.iii;ui,  the  jilaec  ot  Macbeth  ii  death; 
the  bne  of  I'otarch.  where  the  channel  of  the  I)ec  is  much  coutracted.  and  where  an 
old  road  croaaea  leading  to  Cairn-o-mount  and  Brechin ;  Inchmarlo  House  (Dandion); 
tlia  tutiflim  maukm  of  Blackhall  (Campbell) ;  Moia  milea  to  the  north  tiMbattto* 
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9.  Ascending  the  side  of  Strath  Dee,  the  north  road  crosses 
a  broad  bleak  hill,  and  descends  into  Glengaim,  which  is  a  nar- 
row stri[>e  of  arable  and  meadow  ground,  bordered  by  chains  of 
heathy  hills.  At  the  hut  torn  of  the  glen,  we  reach  the  first 
stage,  Rienloan,  thirteen  miles  from  Castletown.  Hence  the 
road  reascend'^,  and  six  miles  and  a-half  more,  over  Itarren  hills, 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  Don,  along  which  we  ascend  for  twi> 
miles  to  Corgarff.  From  about  half-way  between  this  latter 
place  and  Rienloan,  the  Grantown  or  north  road  hecoiue^.  fur  a 
space  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  almost  impassable  for  car- 
riages. The  river  Don,  where  crossed  by  this  line  of  roa<l,  is  a 
amall  bum  bordered  by  a  nan-ow  stripe  of  meadow  aud  arable 
ground,  and  winding  among  sloping  heath-clad  hills. 

On  the  face  of  the  south  side  of  the  .stnith  stands  C(»rgartt 
Castle,  a  small  oblong  building  of  four  storeys,  with  a  wing  at 
each  end,  and  encircled  by  a  wall  similar  to  that  round  Braemar 
Castle,  A  small  party  of  militiiry  is  also  stationed  here.  A 
more  bleak  and  dreary  place  of  banishment,  we  believe,  is  hardly 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Highlands.  Opposite  the  castle,  and  l>eside 
a  neat  shooting-])ox,  there  is  a  tolerable  thatchcnl  puV)lic-house. 

10.  Leaving  Corgarff,  the  road  for  the  first  five  miles  ascends 
one  heathy  ravine,  and  then  descends  another,  lined  with  snow- 
posts,  when  it  reaches  a  small  bum  called  the  Conglass,  upon 
the  banks  of  which  mines  of  manganese  and  iron  are  worked. 
Following  the  course  of  the  bum  for  four  miles,  we  reach  Tom- 
antoul,  a  small  village,  built  on  a  spot  of  tabular  ground  over- 
looking the  Avon.  It  consists  of  about  100  houses  of,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  one  storey,  partly  slated,  partly  thatched 
with  heather.  They  are  arranged  in  a  straight  street,  with  a 
square  in  the  centre,  the  common  arrangement  of  villages  in 
the  surrurmding  districts.  A  government  church  and  neat 
humble  manse,  with  a  handsome  lioman  Catholic  chapel,  and 

AeU  of  Corricliic,  foagfat  under  the  rye  of  Queen  Mnry ;  the  pleaainfr  viUiiire  of  Bnn- 
choTY  Tcrnan,  w  ith  it»  imnu-nms  vill  is.  Tiltr.vhi!!  Ciistlc ;  ihv  on  r  us-v],;ipc(l  lull  ut 
Qoconabe&s  Cnthet  CmUc  (i^  fiobert  Burnett),  a  tine  old  ileuusb-loukmg  IniikhiiK ; 
Mr  H<NM6  i  the  Kirk  and  Hoqm  of  Durris ;  the  Cattle  of  Unim,  vitb  {(•  toamtff  oM 
toMi  T;  ^Miiic  mile*  to  the  north  the  nirioTi'^  fisriitiril  reniniHPi,  railed  tli-  B  ilmrkynr 
ill'  Lclit.  :i  sKrii's  of  gignntir  concentric  Miiils  cncuciuig  the  summit  ut'  a  itecp  coniial 
hill;  the  Roman  camp  of  Norman  d}kr9.  Kingeaussic.  nnd  Cultcr  Hotise* ;  the 
cbnrchet  of  Mary  CuUt-r  nnd  Peter  Culttr  frontinjr  each  other  ;  the  Ronmn  Catholir 
CoUefK  of  Blain  ;  the  church  and  viUnirc  of  Itancliory  IH-vcuick,  and  the  senes  of 
(uhurban  villas  which  hcnild  t)ic  ;iiit)n>.uh  to  the  )f(XKl  city  oi  Aberdeen.  For  a  very 
dataikd  ■coooat  of  the  Dee  iibove  jMlater,  we  would  rcfir  the  rouier  to  a  laott  in- 
twwtiiH  mim  of  irtkkt  bj  u  urneHttA  hud  iii  Tirit^  Marauine  tat  Korcmbcr  aad 
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respectaUe  ooiurt-Iioiua^  ftdom  the  phoe.  Glen  Atoo  is  here 
a  muTow  winding  glen,  flanked  by  steep  banks,  partially  coTeied 
with  eak  coppice,  abore  which  the  undulating  slopes  exhibit  at 
interralfl  eidtiyated  spaces  of  considerable  siae.  Grossing  the 
glea,  the  road  reasoeads,  and  tiien^  descending  into  a  small  con- 
tiguous glen,  proceeds  up  along  the  side  of  it^  the  view  pre- 
senting, as  it  does  from  all  the  elevations  after  quitting  Bee 
side,  an  expanse  of  heath-coTcred  hills  of  easy  inclination  and 
smooth  regular  surface.  Fkesentiy  a  long  reach  of  Stiath^Mj 
opens  sidewise  to  the  view  at  some  distance,  with  its  pine-fiUed 
flats  and  cultivated  slopes.  Turning,  as  we  advance  to  the 
rights  another  section  of  it  is  presented^  where  tiie  white  houses 
of  Grantown,  and  the  high  widls  of  GmUc  Giant,  rise  amid  kng 
tracts  of  ascending  pine  forest,  birch  woods,  and  com  fields. 

It  has  long  been  in  contonplation  to  put  this  road,  from 
Braemar  to  Qrantown,  into  a  complete  state  of  repair,  and  to 
extend  it  to  Punkeld,  on  one  hand,  and  Blgin,  on  the  other, 
(theie  being  already  a  good  road  frm  Grantown  to  Forree,)  so 
as  to  form  a  shorter  communication  between  Morayshire  and 
the  south  country  than  at  present  exists. 


ROUTE  SECOND.-BRANCH  C. 

ROUTES  ACB088  THE  0RAMPIAX9  TO  BRAEMAR  AND  ATB0LE,WIT11 
LOCn-AN-EILAN,  CAIRKOOEM,  ETC 

Orantlnir  of  the  GnunplMi  IfoantelBt,  I.p-Tiilow  Pasies,  3.— Glenmnrr,  S  — Botany ; 
Rock  Crystals,  4.— Geological  l>amrc» ;  Loch  Avon.  T). — L<m  1i-iui-Kil:in,  6. — Grand 
A«semblaKC  of  Mountiiins  and  Catiinicts  around  the  HuiuLts  ui  tbe  Dec,  7. — The 
Sprinp  or  Wells  of  Dee;  the  Qararhary.  8.— Bin  Mac  Dhui,  9.— The  Chctt  of 
Dee,  lU— Pau  of  MiniJuug i  FaMofGwck;  Catavtrophe in  1799 i  Geokiyoflte 
Onmpians,  11,— Bne  ?lama,  lS.'-GWrngon&  Stonet,  IS. 

1.  That  portion  of  the  great  range  of  the  Grampian  mountains 
which  lies  intermediate  between  the  coufines  of  Strathspey  and 
Badenoch,  on  the  one  hand,  and  8trath  Dee  and  Qlen  TUt^  on 
the  other — occupying  a  width  of  about  twenty-fiire  miks— 
comprehends  at  once  the  highest  altitudes  and  the  greatest  mass 
of  highly-elevated  mountain-land,  and  the  most  numerous  and 
closeljH^ongregated  groups  of  lofty  mountain-summits  in  the 
British  dominions,  approached  only^  perhaps,  by  the  great 
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diftSai  whidi  OTflriuuDg  Loch  Afficick  and  Locb  BoamiaD,  Lock 
LimgKid  md  Loeb  M<»ir-^e  sonioes  of  the  BeBiily— where, 
lMnr«far,  thcjr  «ie  not  lo  deniel j  oompftcted  togethor.  Though 
CKhibiting  the  greatest  amonnt^  in  any  giyen  eonii>ass,  of  <^ 
men  enblime  tetnm  of  alpine  acenery,  jet  thif  dirtrict  Is 
little  known,  except  firam  theiepoirt,  and  that  only  of  late  years, 
ef  a  eompaiatiTely  small  nunber  of  adnBtaTom  tourifto.  The 
naeon  that  tliefe  featnewee  eannot  be  explored,  except  by 
dmt  of  a  eomplete  fiigging  day  of  lesolnte  walking,  them  being 
noitttennediate  itagewhatoTer  between  Anemoxeaad  Gattletown 
of  Bvaemar,  or  between  the  foimer  or  Kingusaie  and  Blair 
Athole. 

8.  There  aitt  four  paaiee  aeiees  this  aeetiea  of  the  Gnsnpianii 
bendea  thoee  through  which  the  public  roads  proceed,  which 
veqniie  lonie  notiee.  ThefiratitfiomATieniofe,  by  Qlenmoie^ 
aeroas  the  eastern  ahonldera  of  the  Oaizngonns,  and  by  the 
aonth  end  of  Qlen  Aron  to  Biaemar ;  aecondly,  by  amose  west* 
eriy  ooone  through  the  skirts  of  the  BotUemurohus  foieet, 
and  on  the  weit  aide  of  Cairngorm  to  the  loiueea  of  the  Dee, 
betwen  that  mountain  and  Biaeriaeh,  and  thenoe  along  the 
west  nde  ef  Ben  Mae  Phni,  and  the  eoune  of  the  Beef  the 
third  from  Loch  Indi,  or  Inyeriihiey  by  Hinikaig,  into  Glen 
TUt  and  Athole;  and  the  Ibnrth  proceeds  from  Glen  Tiomie, 
bj  the  finest  of  Gaick,  into  Bmar  and  Athole. 

Koneof  theee  routes  should  be  attempted  by  the  pedestrian 
without  a  goide;  and  each  of  them  will  require,  in  the  passage, 
the  gvsater  part  of  a  long  summer's  day.  The  first  two  can 
only  be  undertaken,  either  from  Castletown  in  Braemar  or  from 
Awimutn  in  Strathspey,  at  both  of  which  places  guides  may 
be  hired ;  and  the  two  last  routes,  in  like  manner,  must  be 
begun  either  frem  Blair  Athole,  terminating  the  same  day  at 
Kingnisie  in  Badenoch ;  or  this  order  may  be  rerened.  But 
it  should  be  distinctly  home  in  mind,  that,  when  once  tiw  low 
^tXkjM  at  either  end  of  these  Jounujys  are  passed,  not  a  single 
hnt  or  plaee  of  shelter  is  to  be  fimnd  in  the  hills,  sod  that  none 
but  persons  in  robust  health,  and  aocQstcmed  to  walking,  diould 
tiy  theee  excunions.  In  tempestuous  weather  they  diould  on 
no  neoonnt  be  attempted  by  any  one.  The  length  of  each  ex- 
ceeds thirty  miles  of  hill  aiid  dale^*  which  is  fiolly  as  tralsome 
as  one-half  additional  distance  on  a  made  road ;  and  as  the 
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visitor  must  start  from  one  end,  and  sleep  next  night  at  the 
other,  without  the  possibility  of  finding  any  place  of  refresh* 
ment,  we  would  advise  his  carrying  provisions  with  him,  and 
loitering  as  shortly  as  possible  by  the  way. 

3.  Pursuing  the  first  route,  we  cross  the  Spey  at  Inverdruie, 
near  Aviemore,  and  proceed  eastward,  through  Olenmore,  which, 
as  Dr.  MaccuUoch  remarks,  without  being  picturesque,  is  a 
magnificent  scene,  from  its  open  basin-like  form,  rising  at  once 
up  the  high  and  unbroken  mountains  which  surround  it,  from 
its  wide  extent,  and  from  its  simple  grandeur  of  chaimcter. 
Everywhere  is  seen  rising  young  woods  of  various  ages,  promis- 
ing, when  centuries  shaJl  have  passed  away,  to  restore  to  the 
valley  its  former  honours.  But  it  is  the  wreck  of  the  ancient 
forest  which  arrests  all  the  attention,  and  which  renders  Glen- 
more  a  melancholy — more  than  a  melancholy — a  terrific  spec- 
tacle. Trees  of  enormous  height,  which  have  escaped  alike  the 
axe  and  the  tempest,  are  still  standing,  stripped  by  the  winds 
even  of  their  bark,  and,  like  gigantic  skeletons,  throwing  fisr  and 
wide  their  white  and  bleached  bones  to  the  storms  and  lains  of 
heaven ;  while  others,  broken  by  the  violence  of  the  gales,  lift 
their  split  and  fractured  trunks  in  a  thousand  shapes  of  xesia- 
tance  and  of  destruction,  or  still  display  some  knotted  and  tor- 
tuous branches,  stretched  out  in  sturdy  and  fimtastic  forms  of 
defiance  to  the  whirlwind  and  the  winter.  It  ia  the  naked  ske- 
leton bleaching  in  the  winds,  the  gigantic  bones  of  the  forest 
stUl  erect,  the  speaking  records  of  former  life,  and  of  strength 
still  unsubdued,  vigorous  even  in  death,  which  renders  Olen- 
more  one  enormous  charnel-house.**  The  wood  in  this  vall^ 
was  sold  to  the  York  Buildings  Company  for  £lOfiOO ;  and  it 
is  said  their  profits  exceeded  £70,000. 

4.  Passing  the  region  of  the  forests,  the  stranger  finds  him- 
self about  a  third  of  the  way  up  the  Qrampian  slopes,  which 
are  thence  only  sparingly  covered  with  heather,  and  whortle, 
and  enmberries ;  and  as  he  approaches  the  summit,  even  these 
disappear,  and  the  naked  undecomposed  granite  presents  itself 
the  crevices  of  which  are  but  occasionally  tinged  with  the  varied 
colours  of  small  alpine  lichens  and  mosses,  more  prevalent  than 
which,  however,  the  botanist  will  descry  the  little  phssnogamaus 
beauties  of  Stat  Ice  Armeria  and  SUene  acavilU. 

The  ascent  ttcm  the  west  end  of  Glenmore  to  the  top  of 
Cairngorm  is  easy,  with  little  variety  ham  protruding  rocks,  or 
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watercourses.  ^  One  smooth  and  undnlftting  snrfkoe  of  gnnite 
mountain,  without  the  'variety  of  bold  pxedpioe  or  deep  rayine, 
follows  another,  so  &r  and  ao  vide^  tSiat,  when  other  objects 
appear,  thoj  are  bejond  the  reach  and  powers  of  the  eye,  and 
produce  no  effeet** 

To  the  botanist  this  mountain  is  almost  a  blank,  as  regards 
pbienogamous  plants ;  and,  indeed,  the  productions  on  it  and 
the  neighbouring  chain  of  mountains  present  u  gi  c»ter  resem- 
blance to  the  Fbm  of  the  Lapland  Alps,  than  thoae  of  any  other 
derations  in  Britain.  Liehm  nivalii  is,  doubtless,  the  most 
striking  plant  on  Oaimgorm,  but  it  has  not  been  met  with  in 
fructification ;  while  some  oUier  species  of  the  same  genus  (Ce^ 
iraria),  found  nowhere  else  in  fruit,  often  present  themselTeB 
here  in  that  state.  Li^copcdium  annotinum  and  Attdea  pro* 
emmbem  aie  exceedingly  abundant,  and  Lumla  armataf  asso- 
ciated with  £.  tpieaUi,  are  almost  the  only  phsenogamous  plants 
to  be  met  with  on  the  bare  summit.* 

5.  The  central  nudens  of  these  mountains,  as  is  well  known, 
is  composed  of  granite^  inteimixed  with  and  resting  <m  whidi 
an  a  series  of  daty  and  stratified  rocks  (abounding  with  beds 
of  priraitiTe  limestone),  the  junctions  and  relations  of  whidi, 
howerer,  are  not  so  wdl  known  or  so  extensiyely  displayed  in 
the  sections  on  the  north  side  of  the  Grampians  as  in  the  oppo- 
site quarter  of  the  country. 

Wnm  the  top  or  shoulder  of  Oaimgonn  the  descent  is 
easy  to  Loch  Atou,  or  A'an,  a  scene  almost  unriTalled  even  in 
Switierland,  yet  one  which  nature  seems  nearly  to  hare  buried 
bejond  human  resort ;  as,  though  accesdble  also  from  Braemar, 
the  distance  from  any  habitation  is  on  that  nde  likewise  so 
great,  that  it  is  only  posdble  to  rint  it  and  return  within  the 
compass  of  a  long  summer  day,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  good 
deal  of  &tigue.  In  Braemar  a  mountain  exists  which  is  cidled 
the  Eastern  or  Lesser  Oaimgorm ;  and  the  tourist  will  haTc  to 
take  care  that  he  be  not  conducted  to  it,  instead  of  to  the  true 
and  higher  mountain,  which  is  dtuated  in  LiTemess-shire. 

Haling  conducted  the  timTdler  as  ftr  as  Loch  Avon,  we 
reto  him  to  a  brief  description  of  the  route  between  it  and 
Btiemar  in  the  preceding  bianch,  menly  notidng  that  it  lies 

•  Jralij  p^tr.^fi  is  also  luft  « itii  on  tliis  luount.-un,  and  at  itt  base  it  exceedingly 
taoirant,  Imvuig.  no  doubt,  becti  Uiuu^ortod  Uutber  hj  Ute  agenqr  qI  waier.  Thtt 
my  mt  plant,  Tidftrkkum  SeptmMmmk,  is  MMfan  Mid  bm. 
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up  Glennlhu-lodiftDy  on  the  east  side  of  Ben-iuHniiiiy  and 
across  into  Glen  Deaig,  and  the  continuation  of  it^  Olen  Imi, 
to  the  Linn  of  Dee. 

6.  Proceeding  now  from  the  ferry  at  Rothiemiurchiu^  through 
the  Rothiemurchus  woods  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  we 
ascend  towards  Ben  Mac  Phui  and  the  Dee ;  but  on  the  way, 
or  rather  on  some  different  day,  for  time  is  precious  en  route 
for  Braemar,  we  must  not  omit  to  visit  Loeh-an-Eilan. 

Loch-an-Eilan  is  only  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
Spej ;  and  the  road  to  it  winds  round  the  beautifrd  biroh-olad 
hill,  the  Ord  Bain,  which  rises  from  its  western  shore ;  but  the 
lake^  its  castle,  and  its  woods,  recal  to  the  imagination  rather 
the  things  we  read  of  in  the  novels  of  the  Otranto  school  than 
a  scene  of  real  life.  *'  In  some  parts  of  it,  the  rocky  precipices 
rise  immediately  from  the  deq>  water,  crowned  with  the  dark 
woods  that  fling  a  profound  shadow  orer  it ;  in  others,  the  solid 
masses  of  the  trees  advance  to  its  edge  ;  while  elsewhere  open 
green  shores,  or  low  rocky  points,  or  gravelly  beaches,  are  seen : 
the  scattered  groups  or  single  trees,  which,  springing  from 
some  bank,  wash  tiieir  roots  in  the  waves  that  curl  against 
them,  adding  to  the  general  variety  of  this  wild  and  M«gnl|^> 
scene. 

This  lake  is  mudi  embellished  by  an  ancient  castle  slia4- 
ing  on  an  island  within  it,  and  even  yet  entire,  though  roofless. 
As  a  Highland  castle,  it  is  of  considerable  dimensions ;  and,  the 
island  bdng  scaroely  larger  than  its  foundatbns,  it  appears,  in 
some  places,  to  rise  immediately  out  of  the  water.  Its  aacknl 
celebrity  is  considerable,  since  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
the  Cumings,  the  partieiUar  individual  whose  name  is  attftdied 
to  it  being  the  frorocious  personage  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Wolf  of  Badenoch.  It  has  passed  now  to  a  tenant  not  meie 
ferocious^  who  is  a  fit  emblem  and  representative  of  the  red> 
handed  Highland  chief:  the  eagle  has  built  his  eyrie  en  the 
waUs.**--(Z)f.  MaceuBoek.) 

7.  AlUr  traversing  Ibr  about  ten  miles  along  the  eouiie  of 
the  Alt  Dhui,  the  shelving  slopes  on  the  north  and  weft  of 
Cairngorm,  of  the  vast  base  on  which  rest  the  ample  supeiin* 
cumboit  masses  of  Cairngorm,  Mao  Dhui,  and  Braeriach ; 
and  the  adjoining  Grampian  mountains,  the  summit  is  attained 
of  a  highly  elevated  pass,  where  the  water  shears  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  up  which  we  have  been  toiling.  Here 
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we  mkj  dfliiM  the  leUiire  pontion  of  the  mofe  diatmctiye 
mountain  mniweii.  We  aie  oow  At  the  north-weet  of  Ben  Hic 
Bhuiy  to  the  north-east  of  which  lies  OaiingonD,  and  south 
from  it  Ben-na-Maiii  and  the  lesser  Oaimgonn — ^these  towering 
Alps  encircUng  the  seduded  waters  of  Loch  Aren.  A  great 
defile  runs  along  the  western  side  of  Ben  Blac  Bhui,  through 
which  the  infant  watm  of  the  Dee  make  their  way.  On  the 
west  side  stretches  Braeriach,  CSaimtonl,  and  Ben-narVrochan. 
All  these  mountains  tange  about  4000,  several  to  nearly  4300 
feet,  while  Ben  Mae  Dhui  is  computed  to  rise  as  high  as  4390 
tet  aboTO  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and,  if  so,  of  the  precision  of 
which  meaiuxement^  the  only,  if  any  room  for  doubt,  may  rest 
in  its  inland  position— exceeding  by  SO  feet  the  height  of  Ben 
Kevis.  All  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  fiices  of  these,  as  of 
meat  of  our  mountains,  are  precipitous,  while  the  w^tern  sides 
pieeent  accessible  slopes.  The  wall,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
Biacriach,  fianking  the  summit  level  of  Glendee^  is  a  stupendous 
lengthened  lange  of  precipice,  computed  to  be  about  9000  feet 
of  perpendicular  height  Tliis  gigantic  cliff  forms  a  yeiy 
airesting  feature  of  the  scenery.  (Mrntoul  projects  its  huge 
bare  mass  in  front  of  the  ridge  of  the  Braeiiach,  intercepting 
the  sunbeams  from  the  wild  ravine  or  cony  which  descends 
from  this  vast  barrier.  The  gtanite  mountains  around  are  re* 
madoable  for  the  teeming  springs  of  water  which  gush  up  near 
the  TSay  summits  of  the  mountains.  These  discbarge  number- 
less tomnts  down  the  mountain  sides,  and  line  the  upper 
reaches  of  Glcndeo  with  a  scries  of  cataracts,  nowhere  in  this 
oountiy  matched  in  number  and  altitude.  And  the  impending 
crags  and  expanded  aodivitiea  which  stretch  around,  surpass 
in  extent  and  continuity  most  other  scenes  of  the  kincL 

8.  It  is  matter  of  dispute  whether  one  of  the  streams 
pouring  down  the  flank  of  Ben  Mac  Dhui,  or  another  called 
the  Qaracharj,  which  comes  foaming  down  the  cony  between 
the  Braeriach  and  Caimtoul,  u  to  be  regarded  as  the  true 
parent  Bee.  Tlie  first  buries  itself,  in  its  descent,  amid  granitic 
masses  which  strew  the  bill  side — to  reappear  in  a  scries  of 
reservoirs  of  the  most  remarkable  character,  called  the  Springs 
or  Wells  of  the  Dec/'  embedded  in  structures  of  nature's  work- 
manship—exhibiting a  strange  degree  of  regularity.  Near  the 
top  of  the  pasa,  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  is  occupied  by  a  sue* 

oaesion  of  tcRaces  of  broken  fragments  of  stone,  presenting,  in 
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their  downward  fronts,  bo  many  ledgea  of  masomy  one  abore 
the  other.  On  each  terrace — five  in  number — there  U  a  deep 
well  of  the  most  limpid  water,  of  Taiying  capacity  ;  the  lowest 
of  yeiy  considerable  dimensions.  At  the  bottom  of  all,  ismes 
a  stieam  of  no  mean  volume,  even  thus  early.  The  vegetatioik 
around  is  stunted  and  scanty,  and  the  rock-work  of  the  wells  is 
almost  destitute  of  soil.  For  about  twelve  miles  from  this 
point,  to  near  about  where  it  deflects  to  the  east,,  the  Dee 
hurries  its  waters  over  a  broken  rocky  bed,  in  rapids  and 
cascades,  and  quieter  intervals,  and  formidable-looking  limis--^ 
receiving  constant  accessories  from  the  adjoining  hills.  The 
first  main  tributary  is  the  Oarachary,  which  joins  it  from  the 
west,  about  three  miles  below  the  springs.  It  issues  horn  a 
well  near  the  topmost  summit  of  Braeriach,  and  has  some 
length  of  course  at  this  high  elevation  before  it  precipitates 
itself  down  along  the  edge  of  the  stupendous  wall — ^its  progress 
marked  by  a  permanent  seam  of  snow-white  purity.  It  joins 
the  Dee  at  the  foot  of  Gaimtoul.  Expanded,  upreared  screens 
of  naked  rock  of  the  most  imposing  altitude  are  drawn  around. 
And  this  scene  of  desolation  is  made  doubly  impressive  by 
the  reflection  how  utterly  secluded  it  is — there  being  no 
dwelling  of  any  kind,  however  mean,  for  many  miles  in  all 
directions. 

Next  to  the  Oarachary,  the  Dee  is  enlarged  in  volume  by 
the  Oeusaehan,  which,  on  the  further  side  of  Caimtoul,  descends 
from  Ben-na-Vrochan  and  an  adjoining  mountain,  aooomplishing 
near  its  origin  one  sheer  slide  of  1000  feet, 

9.  Ben  Mae  Dhui  is  eaay  of  ascent  from  the  upper  part  of 
Olen  Dee,  and  the  scene  firom  the  summit  probably  suxpaases 
that  from  any  other  of  our  celebiated  mountains.  The  sea  eaa 
be  descried  on  three  sides.  To  the  south  and  west  the  ezpanse 
of  mountain  heaps  is  prodigious — its  great  extent  indicated  by 
such  remote  points  as  Ben  Lawers,  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Cmachaa, 
and  Ben  Nevis.  Looking  north,  the  Moray,  Kaim,  and  BaiiiF- 
shire  lulls,  with  those  of  the  contiguous  section  of  Invemew- 
shire,  subside  into  very  moderate  proportions,  while  inlsmi*- 
diate  lies  the  smiling  valley  of  the  Spey ;  and  beyond,  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Moray  Firth,  girdled  by  the  distant  hills  of  Roes 
and  Sutherlandshires.  While  on  the  east,  prone  at  our  ftet,  lie 
the  headlong  and  stupendous  precipices  which  encompass  Loch 
Aven. 
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The  direct  descent  to  T/och  Avcn  from  Ben  Mac  Dhui  is  al- 
most imjiracticable,  Aiid  I  c  M'lci  the  loss  of  time  and  over-exer- 
tkm  would  render  it  im[H.ssible  to  reach  any  better  resting- 
place  than  the  shelter-stone,  a  large  fragment  of  rock  on  its 
barik>,  under  which  a  night  hivouac  has  occasionally  been 
made.  Shi  uld  the  tourist  incline,  however,  to  vary  his  route, 
he  may  de^ci.nd  into  Glen-Lui-heg  and  Glen  Lui,  and  reach 
Strath  Dee,  l>clow  the  Linn  of  Dee,  instead  of  regaining  Glen 
Dee,  and  followincr  the  course  of  the  river. 

10.  As  the  Dee  descends,  the  mountains  diminish,  and  the 
glen  widrii^  out.  Near  the  bend  of  the  river  the  Geldie  joins 
it  also  fr'  iii  the  west,  alx)ut  nine  miles  frrnu  Castletown  of  Brae- 
mar.  Some  distance  above  the  junriioii,  the  waters  of  the  Dee 
encounter  a  larj^e  rock,  iu  which  ihey  have  excavated  two 
chambers — the  lower  considenibly  the  larirest,  and  the  water- 
way in  both  at  a  considemble  !-■]  th.  Into  the  first,  the  access 
is  by  a  very  confined  pa^-sage,  and  from  either  chamber  the 
contents,  contracting  overflow — from  the  lowest  in  a  fall  of  some 
height.  These  excavations  are  called  "The  Chest  of  the  Dee." 
The  "  Linn  of  Dee,''  where  its  writer'^  nre  pent  up  in  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  duct  of  some  length,  occurs  half  a  do7cn  luiles 
above  the  Castletown,  and  will,  with  this  section  of  Btrathdee,  be 
found  described  in  the  preicliiii::  branch. 

11.  Of  the  »t}ier  two  sequt-tored  routes  above  iiKntioned, 
the  first  commence^  fr<»m  the  Kerry  of  Insh  (five  miles  west 
fr  ill  Aviemore),  and  procce  l-,  ihrough  Glen  Feshie  and  ISIini- 
kaig,  and  through  Glen  Tilt  to  Athole.  It  is  shorter  than  the 
public  roa«l  >\v  at  least  twenty  milea,  and  its  elevation  is  not  to 
great  as  mi^^ht  be  expected. 

* >n  the  thir  l  mute  the  traveller  should  start  Iroin  Kingussie 
early  in  the  mornnif^.  Its  course  lies  thron;2h  the  Forest  of 
Gaick,  and  by  the  Water  of  Bruar,  and  it  a-eends  to  a  greater 
elevation,  and  is  more  dangerous,  than  the  one  just  alluded  to. 
To  the  pedt -trian  it  does  not  shorten  the  rond  from  Aviemore 
to  Perth  (<v  Uunkeld  so  con^iderjibly  as  Mmikaig  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly unsafe  in  stormy  weather,  from  the  «] rifting  of  the 
sm-w,  which  not  only  o)>scures  the  path,  but  fills  up  the  passes 
and  openings  throtigh  which  he  has  to  proceed.  Sothc  years 
ago,  a  i>arty  of  soldiers  were  nearly  lost  on  this  route  ;  and 
some  them  are  said  never  to  have  recovered  the  cold  and 
&tigue  thej  endured.   The  hardj  iniiabitants  of  tJie  counirj 
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often  atteiii]>t  to  cross  the  mountains  in  this  direction,  and  not 
unfrequently  perish  on  the  waj.  The  most  awful  occurrence^ 
however,  known  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Forest  of  Oaick 
happened  on  New  Yearns  Day  1799.  A  i>arty  of  huntsmen, 
heiMled  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Macpherson,  proceeded 
the  previous  night  to  a  hut  or  bothie  in  the  hill,  that  thej 
might  be  out  earlj  in  the  morning  in  quest  of  the  deer.  A 
tremendous  thunder-storm,  accompanied  with  wind  and  snow, 
came  on,  and  by  the  morning  the  hut  was  destroyed,  the  stones 
scattered  about,  and  every  inmate  of  it  perished  ;  not  one  hav- 
ing survived  to  explain  the  catastrophe.  Some  have  imagined 
tlmt  the  accident  was  occasioned  by  an  avalanche  of  snow  from 
the  adjoining  height  ;  others,  that  electricity  was  the  cause ; 
and,  of  course,  the  country  pco]jlo  have  their  tales  and  surmises 
of  a  blacker  and  more  fearful  character.  The  guns  of  the  party 
were  found  twisted,  most  probably  from  the  effects  of  light- 
ning ;  but  the  men  themselves  seem  to  have  been  sufiecated  in 
bed,  for  only  one  of  the  bodies  was  found  a  little  way  beyond 
the  spot  on  which  the  hut  stood. 

12.  Before  closing  thb  notice  of  the  Orampian  mountains, 
it  seems  proper  that  we  describe  a  little  more  particularly  their 
structure.  They  are  in  general  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
sterility  and  the  desolate  aspect  which  they  present.  The  sum- 
mits are  rounded,  sometimes  nearly  flat,  to  a  great  extent,  and 
entirely  covered  by  disintegrating  blocks  of  stone,  together 
with  grit  and  sand,  except  in  a  few  places,  where  the  granite 
rocks  present  the  singular  appearance  of  large  tabular  protrud- 
ing pinnacles,  having  their  blocks  seemingly  arranged  in  regular 
strata.  Most  of  the  mountains  exhibit  perpendicular  precipice 
near  the  summit,  which  generally  assume  a  semicircular  form, 
constituting  the  hollows  called  carries^  and  having  a  lake  at 
their  base.  In  decomposing,  the  granite  assumes  cither  a  red 
or  whitish  colour,  from  the  character  of  its  constituent  felspar  ; 
while  on  the  large  scale  it  splits  into  masses  of  a  tabular  form, 
the  concentric  or  globular  arrangement  being  rare.  Except 
near  the  Ijasc  of  the  precipices,  it  is  difficult  to  detennine  whe- 
ther the  blocks  and  stones  which  cover  these  mountains  are  par- 
tially disinte^mted  and  decomposed  fragments  of  the  constituent 
masses,  or  of  diluvial  or  other  orif;;in.  On  the  summits  there 
are  extensive  tracts  of  grit  and  j^and,  among  which  fragments 
occur  but  sparingly.    In  other  places  the  fragments  arc  inter- 
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mixe«l  witli  Liit  and  .sand;  and  in  others  huge  J>ile^^  of  broken 
tabular  ijuii'scs  ap})ear,  with  very  little  jj^it  or  sand  in  their  in- 
tervals, fn  the  open  jjlens  there  uie  immense  dej>osits  of  dilu- 
vium or  alluvium  ;  hillucks  of  from  ten  to  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
occur  abundantly,  which  are  generally  of  an  oblong  fonn,  but 
rwpely  present  any  appearance  from  which  the  direction  of  the 
currents  that  had  formed  thciu  can  be  decidedly  interred,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  coiisLiLucut  particles  were  de- 
rived from  the  adjoining  mountains. 

13.  We  su)»join,  in  the  uute  below,  the  names  of  some  of  the 
rarer  and  more  charac  ttristic  plants  of  this  mountain  district  ;* 
and  we  have  only  to  add,  that  it  has  also  long  been  distinguished 
for  its  beautiful  rock  crystals  (of  a  dark  and  of  a  light  brown 
or  yellow  colour),  called  ('(liniijot  tn  stoucs,  \vhieh  are  now  more 
carefully  sought  for  in  the  debris  than  forriRvly,  and  which  of 
late  have  been  discovLrcd  in  Hue  ^ix-hidcd  pri.sms,  tcrminate<i 
by  six-sided  pyramids,  cxtLiiJiiig  from  one  inch  tu  mx  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  of  which  specimens  have  lately  been  found 
weighing  ten  {xjimds  of  solid  crystal.  Topaz,  lieryl,  amethyst, 
and  garnet,  also  occur  in  these  mouutaiu^. 

•  Aira  ulpiii  i  Aim  \ivipara.  Alopmirus  alpinus.  ApargiH  Tturaxari  Arul-.* 
luspid.v  Anibis  pttraa.  Azalea  procMuiiliena.  Bctula  mum.  Cctnurin  islaiulii.i. 
Cetr&ha  nivalij.  llii-rainumalpiiiiiiu  IluiU-ri.  (idoiIvitu  r(  |>i-iiij.  Juix-us  ciibiiaiKuti. 
TiniMP^  borailui.  Liuala  arcnAtA.  Liuulii  spicitttt  et  thtklo.  LvGopodium  ajuKiti- 
warn,  Polytrichw  hercjaicimi.  Fblytrirhvm  Mntentrionale,  Sahx  halwem.  8ui> 
frags  CKSpitosa.  Saxifraga  upiKisilifiilin.  Silthnftlia  pioriirubens.  Silcnc  nriiuli.>*  flor. 
•ib.  TlMUctruiu  aljtinuiu.  Vacciiuum  uligiuofium.  Verunicaalpiua.  Yerouica  saxntiUg. 


HOUTE  SECOND.— BiiAKCU  D. 
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Hatino  already  describerl  one  side,  at  least,  of  that  portion  of 
Btratlispey,  through  which  the  road  from  InTeroess  to  Perth 
paesesi  the  present  hranch  will  refer  chiefly  to  the  district  be- 
low the  Bridge  of  Oarr. 

1.  The  banks  of  the  Dulnain  improve  in  appearance  after 
passing  Carr  Bridge ;  and  he  who  would  form  his  notions  of 
Strathspey  from  the  character  of  the  country  he  has  passed 
over  in  approaching  it  from  the  north,  will  find  himself  agree- 
ably  mistiUcen.  The  first  glimpse  of  the  manse  of  DuthiU,  from 
the  bank  of  Dabrachney,  close  by  the  inn,  opens  at  the  same 
time  to  our  view  a  broad  valley,  beautifully  varied  with  eolti- 
vated  fields  and  smooth  meadows,  and  bordered  with  gently 
sloping  hills,  which  conduct  the  eye  far  into  the  bosom  of  Stiatln 
spey.  The  church  of  Duthill  is  rather  an  interesting  building, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  few  old  Popish  chapels  which  survived  the 
Reformation.  The  tomb  of  the  family  of  Grant  of  Grant  re- 
poses against  its  northern  wall.  One  part  of  the  enclosure  is 
reserved  for  the  chief  and  his  offspring,  while  the  outer  paort 
belongs  to  collateral  branches,  as  the  families  of  Einchurdy, 
Tullochgriban,  and  Balladirin.  Three  miles  to  the  east  of 
Duthil  Manse,  the  road  passes  close  to  the  old  tower  of  Mueke- 
rach,  the  high  walls  of  which  are  visible  at  a  great  distance. 
It  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  little  dell,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
which  commands  an  outlook  to  the  west  as  far  as  Craigelachie 
and  Aviemore,  and  eastward  a  great  way  over  the  valley  of  the 
Spey.  It  was  the  primeval  seat  of  the  family  of  Rothiemur- 
chus,  and  was  erected  in  1698  by  Patrick,  second  son  of  John, 
laird  of  Grant,  and  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Athole,  who  was  his  first  spouse.  The  founder*s  fiither  was 
called  John  Baold,  the  SimjtUy  and  was  the  son  of  Shemis-naa- 
Creach,  the  Bavager,  who  died  in  1500.  The  lintel  stone  over 
the  doorway  has  been  carried  off,  but  still  exists  in  one  of  the 
&rm-houses  at  Eothiemurehus.  It  contains  the  year  1698,  in 
which  the  castle  was  finished,  with  the  owner's  arms  (three  an- 
tique crowns  and  three  wolves*  heads),  and  on  the  scroll, In 
God  is  al  my  Trest."  The  building  forms  a  most  picturesque 
ruin,  and  is  beautifully  situated ;  but  it  is  a  mere  shell,  its  roof 
and  aU  the  interior  partitions  having  &Uen  away.  It  was  only 
a  castellated  mansion,  and  hence  had  not  the  solidity  or  thick- 
ness of  wall  sufficient  to  keep  it  as  entire  as  many  stmctures 
more  ancient  than  itself. 
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2.  Far  different  iu  structure  and  in  story  from  the  tower  now 
described,  is  the  Castle  of  liockindorbh,  situated  in  an  island  in 
the  lake  of  that  name,  at  the  base  of  the  knock  of  Brae-Moray^ 
about  eight  miles  over  the  hills  to  the  northward.  This  was 
the  grreatcst  stronphoki  of  the  Cuiuings,  and  rivalled  in  extent, 
and  the  number  of  its  defences,  the  fortresses  of  royalty  Loch- 
indorhh  lies  at  no  great  distance  from  the  old  military  road 
which  crosses  the  country  between  Strathspey  and  Fort-Ueor^e, 
by  Dulsie  Bridge  and  Oau  I lui  ,  aii  i  it  can  be  approached  also  by 
a  new  road  from  ijiaiuuwn,  by  Famess  to  Cawdor,  Nairn,  and 
Forres.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  liieak  and  desolate  than 
the  moorish  country  in  which  the  lake  lies,  nor  more  uninter- 
esting and  dull  than  this  sheet  of  water.  The  lichcn-clad  walls 
of  the  castle,  arui  tlie  llucks  of  sea-fowl  skimming  about  it,  and 
which  nestle  within  its  deserted  chambers,  adtl  an  indescribable 
character  of  loneliness  to  the  otherwise  gloumy  features  of  the 
scene.  Every  part  of  the  island  (which  is  about  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent) is  occupied  by  the  high  castellated  wall,  so  that  no  land- 
ing could  be  effected  on  it  jhivc  at  the  appointed  haven.  The 
building  is  ijuadrangrilar,  with  round  towers  at  the  comers,  and 
on  the  iiide  nearest  the  laud  the  high  connecting  screens  are 
double. 

From  **  Dougla'^'s  Peernsre,"  and  the  public  printed  records, 
we  Icara  that  the  lilack  Juhu  Cumyn  of  Jiailenoch  died  about 
the  year  VMH),  at  his  castle  of  Lochindorhh ;  and  that,  as  his 
grand^n  (of  the  same  name)  died  soon  after,  without  issue,  the 
direct  male  line  of  the  family  became  extinct. 

3.  David  II.  bestowed  on  hih  constable  of  Edinburgh  Cattle, 
Symuu  Reed,  the  forest  of  Lochindorhh,  the  acknowledgment 
of  service  to  be  three  arrows  delivenil>lc  at  Inverness ;  and 
Kobert  II. j  in  the  hrjst  year  of  his  reign,  gave  to  his  son,  Alex- 
ander Seneschal,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  whom  failing,  to 
David,  Karl  of  Straihcarn,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  certain 
parts  of  Badenoch,  with  the  castle,  forest.  an*i  lands  of  Lothin- 
dorbh,  in  the  &ame  maul  er  as  the  deceased  John  Cumyn  and 
his  predecessors  held  the  same.  In  the  year  133.J,  when  the 
Lcul  of  March  defeated  and  killed  David  de  Strathbogie,  Kai  l 
of  Athole.  at  Kilblain,  and  rai:*ed  the  siege  of  Kildrummy  Castle, 
the  Earl  oi  Athole's  lady  fled  to  Lochindorhh.  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon  laid  siege  to  it ;  but  next  y^^iv,  i^^ing  Etlward  of  Eng- 
land obliged  him  to  retire;  and  traditiuui»  tttili  exist,  though 
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not  Ycry  correct,  regarding  the  blockade  it  had  previously  with- 
stood. The  spot  where  the  besieging  army  lay  is  on  the  south- 
em  shore  of  the  loch,  and  can  still  be  distinguished  bj  the 
smoothness  of  its  surface,  and  the  double  ditches  which  sur- 
round it.  The  catapultec,  and  other  warlike  engines  used  for 
throwing  large  stones,  seem  to  have  had  considerable  effect  from 
this  position,  as  the  shattered  state  of  the  corner  wall  of  the 
castle  immediately  opposite  still  testifies. 

In  the  year  1606,  James,  Earl  of  Moray,  disponed  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  lands  near  Inverness,  together  with  this  lake, 
the  hiuMinfirs  within  the  same,  and  the  adjoining  shieling  to 
Sir  .loliii  C.iinphell  of  Calder ;  and  that  family  seem  to  have 
contributed  eonsiderahlv  to  the  demolition  of  the  cattle  ;  for, 
among  other  thing's,  the  *,^reat  iron  gat4^  at  the  door  of  cntrdiice 
was  carried  away,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  peel  of  Cawdor. 
By  an  excambion,  or  exchange  of  land,  it  has,  witli  all  the  a<^i- 
joining  grounds,  fallen  into  the  po-ssessious  of  the  iauuly  of 
Giunt  of  Grant. 

4.  T'»  return  now  to  the  road  to  Grantown.  At  the  Bridge 
of  Ciirr,  l)elow  Muckeraeh,  the  road  from  Aviemore  through  the 
centre  of  Strathspey,  unites  with  that  w  hich  wc  are  now  follow- 
ing. Thence  to  Grantown  (six  miles  and  a  half)  we  enjoy  a 
most  extensive  view  of  the  broad  and  rich  valley  of  the  Spey, 
which  is  varied  with  cultivateil  fields,  large  pastures,  and  occa- 
sional rocky  and  wooded  knolls,  and  backed  in  the  distioice  by 
the  Grampians.  The  chain  of  these  mountains  here  visible, 
stretching  from  the  Caimgonns  in  the  west  to  linel-rinnia  in 
Banffshire  on  the  east,  is  grand  and  interesting.  In  the  centre 
of  it,  the  mountains  of  Abemethy,  over  which  rises  Boinag,  the 
highest  in  the  whole  range,  fonn  a  most  imposing  group:  the 
softer  inouii tains  of  Cromdale  are  not  so  picturesque;  but  Bel- 
rinnis,  beyond  them,  closes  in  the  view,  with  a  shaip  spiry  peak 
of  the  most  delicate  tone  of  blue. 

No  vilhigc  in  the  north  of  Scotland  can  cuuiparc  with  Gran- 
town in  neatness  and  regularity,  and  in  beauty  of  situation. 
The  houses  are  of  a  small  size,  just  suit*  to  the  condition  of 
the  iiiliahituiits :  they  are  about  150  in  nunil>er,  of  pretty  uni- 
f nil  (liinen^ioiis,  and  are  all  built  of  finc-srrained  whitish  gra- 
nite. Grantown  possesses  a  branch  bank  and  good  inn,  and  a 
neat  orphan  asylum.  The  village  was  founded,  about  eighty 
years  ago,  by  the  late  8ir  James  Grant  of  Grant,  a  great  bene- 
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factor  of  his  clan  and  country ;  and  it  now  contains  about  700 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  artisans  and  shopkeepers. 

5.  Castle  Grant  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  cast  of 
Grantown,  in  the  front  of  a  high  terraced  bank,  and  is  so  con- 
cealed amid  deep  forests  of  pine,  larch,  oak,  elm,  and  chesnut, 
that  the  visitor  is  almost  at  the  gate  before  he  is  aware  of  beint;: 
in  its  vicinity.  The  ancient  residence  of  the  chivi'  of  tlie  clan 
Grant  is,  in  fact,  buric  1  ainid  ticc:*  of  noble  growtli,  the  smaller 
groups  of  which  would,  on  other  estates,  be  Ictiiied  woods  of 
respectable  extent.  The  walks  and  gla<les  arc  numerous  and 
liiLncate,  but  no  one  can  form  an  ideii  of  the  extent  of  ground 
occupied  l>v  the  trees,  unless  he  examine  it  from  the  top  of  the 
hatilcnienL.-.  The  view  from  thence  is  magnificent,  ranging 
over  extensive  forests  of  pine,  variegated  with  com  land,  inter- 
iected  by  the  '^pey,  and  boimdod  hy  lofty  Uiountain  chains. 
Part  of  Castle  Grant  in  said  to  have  existed  during  the  times  of 
the  Cumings,  but  successive  additions  have  lonncd  it  now  into 
a  high  <|ua<lrangular  pile  of  many  storeys,  projecting  backwards 
at  each  end,  and  pierced  with  windows  of  all  shaiien  and  sizes, 
the  more  modem  portions  not  being  the  most  elegant.  The 
south  side  is  in  the  proper  style  of  the  chateaus  of  Charles  I. 
and  H.*s  time,  with  a  large  V>asc  court,  along  which  are  ar- 
ranged two  formal  rows  of  servants'  apartments  in  continuation 
of  the  proiLctions  of  the  main  building,  and  from  which  a  flight 
of  steps  c-  nducts  to  the  lawn,  and  on  the  north-east  side  some 
ad<liti  have  recently  been  made.  The  ancient  hall  makes  a 
haiidaume,  though  rather  gloouiv.  dining-room.  All  the  apart- 
ments and  lobbies  are  hung  round  with  valuable  ]  aintings, 
among  which  is  an  interesting  series  of  old  llighlanil  portraits. 
The  Death  of  Patrochis,  by  Hamilton,  is  considered  the  best  in 
the  collection,  tho\igh  there  are  many  others  highly  prized. 
The  aiHH  iirv.  aT»d  the  collection  of  old  writs  and  charters,  in 
this  mansion,  are  also  good. 

0.  Though  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle  Grant  was  the 
«jcene  of  nuinv  --anguiiiary  feudal  conflicts,  the  engagement 
which  t  'ik  {ilacr  on  "  the  iiaugiis  oi  Cromdale,"  on  the  Ist  of 
May  IfJlM),  was  the  most  imj)ortant  in  the  annals  of  the  parish. 
The  cause  of  Jamth  II.  having  liecome  desperate  by  the  death 
of  Viscount  Dundee,  at  Killiecrankic,  in  July  1689,  all  his 
adhcrriifs  were  scattered  or  capitnlated,  except  a  few  men 
headed  by  Sir  £wea  Cameron  oi  Lochiel,  who  trusted  to  the 
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ftpproAch  of  winter,  and  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  mountains 
on  the  west  coast,  to  which  th^  retired.  When  the  spring  of 
1690  began  to  open  up,  thej  sent  round  their  emissaries  for 
recruits ;  and  until  the  seed-time  should  be  oyer,  before  which 
no  bodj  of  Highlanders  could  be  induced  to  leave  their  homes, 
Colonel  Buchan  was  dispatched  with  a  band  of  the  MacleaoB, 
Macdonalds,  Macphersons,  Oamerons,  and  Grants  of  Glen 
Moriston,  to  lay  waste  the  low  oountiy,  and  harass  and  diTert 
King  William^s  troops.  On  their  march  they  plundered  the 
inhabitants  of  Strathspey,  and  in  Strathbogie  they  burnt  the 
house  of  Sdinglassie.  Sir  Thomas  Livingston,  who  had  been 
stationed  at  Inverness  with  a  considerable  force  of  cavaliy  and 
in&ntry,  resolved  to  intercept  them  before  they  regained  the 
interior  of  the  country  ;  and  the  Highlanders,  hearing  of  his 
approach,  at  once  betook  themselves  to  the  hills.  They 
encamped  one  evening,  however,  on  the  south  side  of  the  low 
valley  of  the  Spey,  near  the  old  kirk  of  Gromdale,  about  three 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  position  where  Grantown  now  stands. 
By  the  dawn  of  day,  the  enemy^s  dragoons,  led  by  a  part  of  the 
clan  Grant,  descried  them  from  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the 
castle,  and,  afraid  of  being  seen  as  the  light  increased,  they 
plunged  into  the  woods  and  came  down  the  valley  of  Achin- 
arrow  ;  whence  Sir  Thonuu  Livingston  proceeded  direct  to  the 
river  Spey,  and  forded  it  below  Dellachaple.  The  outposts  of 
the  rebels  now  gave  the  alarm,  but  the  dragoons  wttre  on  them 
before  those  in  the  camp  wore  able  to  form  into  eider,  or  even 
dress  themselves.  They  hastened  in  the  utmost  coafbiioii  to 
the  hill  of  Oromdale,  pursued  by  the  "  red  coats  many  ef 
them  were  totally  naked,  and  were  easily  cut  down.  At  the 
base  of  the  hill  they  made  a  momentary  stand,  but  their  ranks 
were  broken  through ;  and  nothing  but  the  steepness  and 
ruggedness  of  the  ground  above,  and  their  customary  swiftness 
of  foot,  saved  those  who  tied  from  the  sabre.  A  small  party 
who  kept  together  crossed  the  river  next  day,  but  were  followed 
and  were  cut  down  almost  to  a  man  on  the  moor  of  Grenish, 
near  Aviemore ;  while  some,  headed  by  Macdonald  of  Keppoch, 
who  attempted  to  entrench  themsdves  in  the  Castle  of  Loch-an- 
Eilan,  in  Bothiemurchus,  were  beaten  off  by  the  laird  and  his 
tenants. 

Thus  perished  for  a  season  the  hopes  of  the  adherents  of  the 
house  of  Stuart. 
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7.  We  hsTe  now  puied  through  parts  of  the  parithes  of 
Jhiihil,  LiTenUon,  and  Ciomdale.  To  the  eastward  of  Gran- 
iown  we  enter  on  the  shire  of  Moray  ;  but  before  resunung  the 
description  of  the  strath  downwards  to  the  sea,  we  add  a  ftw 
observations  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Spej  up  to  Bothienmrchus. 
At  the  bridge  above  Grantown  three  roads  diverge :  one  pro- 
oeeding  eastward  to  the  town  of  Eeith^  which  is  about  thirtj- 
sixy  and  to  Fochabers  about  thirtj-two  miles  distant ;  a  second 
naming  straight  up  into  the  mountains  in  a  direction  nearly 
south,  and  which  is  the  old  military  road  bj  Tomintoul  and 
Braemar  to  the  low  country ;  the  third  is  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners*  road,  which  runs  along  the  bank  of  the  Spey  to 
the  feny-house  of  Inveidmie,  near  Bothiemurehus  (about 
eighteen  miles  distant),  where  it  crosses  the  iiTer  and  joins  the 
main  road  to  Perth.   This  is  the  route  we  are  now  to  follow. 

Passing  several  tern-houses,  about  four  miles  beyond  Graa^ 
•town,  we  come  to  the  ruins  of  Gastle  Roy,  another  quadrangular 
fortress  of  the  Gumings,  provided  with  two  square  projecting 
towers,  with  a  noble  and  high  Nonnan  arched  gateway.  The 
min  stands  on  a  little  knoll,  which  commands  a  most  extensive 
▼iew — a  requisite  of  every  residence  in  the  days  of  yore ;  but 
in  itself  it  is  a  mere  shell,  and  the  only  interesting  rdic  within 
its  high  Boreens  is  a  curious  vault  or  crypt  near  the  western 
oomer.  The  history  of  this  castle  is  entirely  lost 

One  other  mile  leads  the  traveller  to  the  Bridge  of  Kethy, 
where  there  is  a  small  public-house ;  and  passing  which  we 
cross  the  river  that  gives  name  to  the  parish,  and  along  which 
we  behold  the  relics  of  a  great  pine  forest  stretching  away  to 
the  base  of  the  Qrampians.  Thence  to  the  confines  of  Glenmore, 
and  the  borders  of  Kincanline,  we  pass  over  a  sandy  plain, 
interspersed  with  de^  peat  mosses,  which  exhibit  the  fallen 
stems  and  roots  of  laige  oaks  and  pine  tress.  On  the  opposito 
side  of  the  8pey  are  the  parks  and  tern-house  of  Tullochgorum, 
the  native  seat  of  the  clan  Phatrick,  and  at  the  mention  of 
which  every  Qighland  heart  will  beat  which  is  attached  to  the 
poetry  and  ancient  music  of  Strathspey,  We  now  approadi 
near  the  Grampians,  and  each  stop  as  we  advance,  unfolds  more 
distinctly  to  our  view  the  detaib  of  their  wild  rocks,  huge  pre- 
cipices, tremendous  chasms  glistening  with  the  light  of  tiieir 
fcf^f^  beds  of  snow,  or  streaked  with  alpine  torrents ;  and 
their  tortuous  valleys,  which  deoeiTe  the  eye  and  puisle  the 
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imagination  to  trace  out  tbeir  windings.  Passing  the  kixk  of 
Kincardine,  the  road  to  Glenmore  displays  itself,  stealing  and 
twisting  along  a  mountain  precipice ;  and  then  traversing  some 
beautiful  plains  of  natural  meadow  grass,  we  enter  for  a  short 
way  the  outskirts  of  the  birch  woods — ^the  lower  fringes  of  the 
forest — and,  emerging  thence,  Oraigelachie,  the  Ord  Bain  of 
Rothiemurchus,  and  each  flinty  dome  and  forehead  of  the 
Cairngorms,  suddenly  burst  on  our  view.  For  a  few  hundred 
yards  the  road  glides  along  the  margin  of  the  Loch  of  Pitoulish, 
a  beautiful  foreground  to  the  alpine  landscape ;  and  then,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  larch  plantations  of  Rothiemurchus,  cross- 
ing several  impetuous  streams,  on  which  are  saw-mills  and  log- 
houses,  presenting  pictures  on  a  small  scale  of  the  great  forest 
scenes  of  America,  it  leads  us  to  the  ferry-house  of  Inyerdruie, 
where  we  cross  the  Spey  and  repose  ourselves  at  the  inn  of 
Aviemore ;  but  Loch-an-Silan  and  its  castle  ought  to  be  pre- 
viously visited  (see  p.  288) ;  or  if  we  wish  we  can  proceed  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Spey  by  a  new  district  road  to  Ruthven 
and  Kingussie,  distant  about  twelve  miles. 

8.  Returning  now  to  Qrantown,  and  pursuing  the  course  of 
the  Spey  eastward,  beyond  the  long  section  of  the  valley  in 
which  the  village,  and  Castle  Grant  are  situated,  we  find 
lumpish  hills  which  bound  the  strath  for  about  fourteen  miles 
below,  keeping  hr  asunder  from  each  other ;  but  a  great  allu* 
vial  deposit  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  of  varying  surface 
and  inclination,  fills  up  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  confines  the 
fiat  ground  which  skirts  the  river  to  veiy  nanow  bounds.  The 
Spey  takes  occasionally  a  few  bold  and  sudden  sweeps,  but  in 
general  it  bends  gradually  firom  side  to  side.  The  wide  alluvial 
deposit  just  alluded  to  is  covered  with  heathy  pasture^  a  little 
chequered  with  cultivated  ground.  The  stripe  of  land  along 
the  river  is  cultivated ;  but,  as  the  road  is  for  the  most  part  at 
some  distance  firom  the  water,  the  ride  as  fitf  as  Aberlour  is  by 
no  means  interesting.  At  Inveravon,  between  the  ste^  banks 
and  in  the  narrow  space  by  the  side  of  the  river  Avon,  we  pass 
BaUindalloch,  the  massiv^looking  mansion  of  Sir  John  Mao- 
pherson  Grant,  Bart  Like  many  of  the  residences  of  our  High- 
land gentry,  it  comprises,  amid  commodious  modem  buildings, 
an  imposing  old  square  tower,  giving  a  bluff  smack  of  the  olden 
time  to  the  edifice.  Fine  old  avenues  conduct  through  the  park 
towards  the  junction  of  the  Avon  with  the  Spey. 
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9.  €9(Me  bj  BaUindalloch  is  the  Utile  inn  of  DalnMhaugh, 
ibirteeD  nilee  fipm  Gnatown.  At  Aberlour,  (seren  mileB  and 
•  half  ftrther  on,)  »  Tillage^  consisting  of  »  street  and  small 
square  of  sobstantially  built  low  houses^  we  legain  the  bank  of 
the  fiTery  which  the  icad  crosses  about  a  mile  below  at  Cbrug« 
elachie  Bridge.  It  consists  of  a  veiy  handsome  iion  areh,  with 
%  round  embattled  tower  at  each  comer ;  and  the  reach  for 
lour  miles  below  is  eminentlj  beautiliil.  Three  miles  bdow  the 
bridge  we  pass  the  village  of  Rothes,  which  is  composed  of  from 
200  to  300  small  straw-thatched  cottages,  ananged  in  four 
streets,  diveigiiig  at  unequal  angles  from  a  common  centre.  On 
the  opposite  bsok  of  the  riTcr  the  house  of  Andilly  lies  em- 
bosomed amid  fine  woods.  After  taking  one  or  two  bold  sweeps 
or  curves  below  Rothes,  the  stiath  is  prolonged,  in  a  continued 
straight  line^  to  its  termination  at  Speymouth,  fourteen  miles 
from  Rothes,  four  miles  beyond  Fochabers,  where  the  hills  and 
terraces,  to  which  they  give  place,  gradually  subside  iuto  a 
smooth  plain  bordering  on  the  sea."— (For  a  description  of  £lgin 
and  Foehabers,  see  Route  in.) 
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1.  The  central  districts  of  the  southern  division  of  Inverness- 
shire  arc  distinguished  by  a  group  of  lofty  and  rugged  raoun- 
tainsy  known  uudear  the  general  name  of  the  Monaiiagh  Moun- 
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tains  (the  grej,  misty  mountains),  which  are  composed  chiefly 
of  granite  and  quarts  rock,  and  contain  within  their  arms  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Spej,  Pulnain,  Findhom,  and  Nairn,  and 
of  various  streams  which  discharge  their  waters  on  the  south 
side  of  Loch  Ness. 

These  mountains  rise  in  long  ridges  from  an  elevated  base 
Off  dark  heathy  moor,  and  they  possess  but  little  of  the  abrupt 
serrated  aspect  of  the  west-coast  hills ;  their  outlines  being  less 
decided,  and  their  acclivities  less  broken.  Extensive  straths, 
or  pastoral  valleys,  abounding  in  streams  and  herbage^  lie  em- 
bosomed among  tton,  and  support  great  herds  of  black  cattle, 
for  which  the  district  has  long  been  famed ;  while  the  acyoin* 
ing  solitudes,  which  are  wide,  and  rarely  visited  by  the  foot  of 
man,  continue  still  to  be  the  retreats  of  great  numbers  of  roe 
and  red  deer,  and  of  grouse  and  ptarmigan.  A  scattered,  but 
hardy,  and  very  ancient  Celtic  race  people  the  straths  of  this 
district,  whose  almost  exclusive  occupation  is  that  of  shepherds 
or  drovers.  The  valleys  of  Killin  (described  in  Route  i.  page  153) 
and  of  Strathdeam,  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  these 
straths ;  and,  as  the  tourist  can  very  pleasantly  spend  a  few 
days  in  exploring  them,  we  shall  in  this  place  give  an  account 
of  the  latter,  and  conduct  him  along  the  whole  of  the  river 
Find  horn,  which,  for  variety  and  beauty  of  scenery,  is  unequalled 
in  Scotland.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  that  its  course,  on 
the  whole,  is  remarkably  straight,  bearing  nearly  from  S.  W.  to 
N.£.,and  parallel,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  strath  and 
river  Nairn.  Its  sources  lie  many  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Freel>um  (on  the  great  Highland  road),  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  stage  the  road  crosses  its  stream ;  but,  like  mightier 
rivers,  its  true  source  is  a  subject  of  dispute :  some  maintaining 
that  the  parent  rill  comes  from  the  mountains  of  Laggan,  and 
not  &r  from  the  head  of  the  Spey ;  while  others  regard  the 
mossy  springs  that  gush  from  a  mountain  nearer  Stratherrick, 
or  even  the  dro)>s  that  ooze  from  a  particular  cloven  rock,  hence 
called  '•^  Clach  Sgoilte,"  in  the  elevated  opening,  to  be  immedi- 
ately allnrlcd  to,  as  the  true  sources  of  the  Findhom. 

2.  The  tourist  may  enter  Strathdeam,  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  is  called,  (the  ancient  name  of  the  river  being  the 
"  Earn,")  from  the  western  district  of  Stratherrick.  Starting 
from  the  small  inn  at  Whitebridge,  on  the  Foyers  river,  and 
four  miles  above  the  tails,  by  a  hill-paih  which  leads  along  the 
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Loch  of  Killin,  and  from  ike  sooth  end  of  ihe  Tale  of  that  name, 
up  %  stnut  shelTiiig  stnth  ninning  eastward,  about  twelyo 
ndloB  from  Whitebridge,  he  mehes  the  summit  of  an  elevated 
opening  in  the  hills.  Soon  after,  he  approaehee  the  isolated 
daeh  Sgoilte,  whenee  the  infant  stieamlet  of  the  Findhom 
flows  slowly  for  about  a  mile^  and  then  descends  for  two  miles 
and  a  half  with  considerable  rapidity,  when  it  b  joined  hy  the 
other  more  southerly  branch  of  the  riTer.  The  course  of  these 
united  streams  lies,  for  seren  miles,  to  the  shooting  lodge  of 
Goignafeam  (belonging  to  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh),  through 
a  strath  appearing  generally  about  fiOO  yards  wide ;  the  bottom, 
at  times,  lerel  and  smooth,  at  others  more  or  less  broken,  co- 
▼ered  with  grass  and  heath,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
juniper  bushes.  The  hills  rise  in  steep  aodiyitieB,  and  increase 
in  height  in  the  progress  eastwards,  being  destitute  of  trees, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  birches,  and  they  are 
rather  of  a  rerdant  than  heathy  character.  The  valley  winds 
a  little  so  as  to  present  itself  in  suceessiTO  sections  With  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  bothies,  occupied  by  shepherds  during 
the  summer,  and  a  more  substantial  cottage  about  a  mile  below 
the  junction  of  the  river  (an  accessory  to  the  shooting-lodge  of 
Goignafeam),  no  habitation  is  to  be  seen  between  Lord  Lorat's 
shooting-lodge,  at  the  end  of  Loch  KiUin,  and  that  of  Goigna- 
feam, a  distance  of  seventeen  miles. 

3.  We  have  been  thus  particular  as  to  this  little  frequented 
route^  as,  from  the  descriptions  of  the  remainder  of  the  course 
of  the  Fhidhom,  and  those  of  the  Yale  of  KiUin,  pedestrians 
may  be  induced  to  explore  the  sceneiy  of  both,  after  that  of 
the  Palls  of  Foyers  and  Loch  Ness,  and  to  undertake  an  excur- 
sion of  three  or  four  days  betwixt  Inverness  and  Forrss,  by  the 
valley  of  the  Findhom.  A  road  has  been  formed,  from  the 
Highland  road,  as  as  Goignafeam,  which  is  ten  or  eleven 
miles  west  from  Freebum.  From  Goignafeam,  to  the  north 
end  of  Killin,  a  distanoe  of  perhaps  twenty  miles,  the  foot  track 
is  rough,  and  not  such  as  to  be  readily  followed  by  a  stringer, 
whichy  of  course,  is  immaterial,  except  as  it  impedes  his  pro- 
gress ;  on  which  account,  as  well  as  to  avoid  all  risk  from  mist,  it 
may  be  prudent  for  him  to  take  a  guide  across  the  pass.  The 
distance  from  Whitebridge  to  Freebum  will  require  fdlly  twelve 
hours*  walking.  From  the  General's  Hut,  at  Foyers,  where  the 
aooommodalicn  is  better,  the  distanoe  b  five  miles  more. 
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4.  At  Ooignftfoaniy  the  strath  twists  so  that  the  suoceeding 
compartment  is  screened  from  observation  till  entered  upon. 
It  contmues,  for  about  three  miles  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width, 
and  seems  as  if  blocked  up  at  the  lower  end  by  an  ftminenee 
clothed  with  a  fir  plantation :  steep  and  lofty  hills  rise  on  all 
hands,  so  that  this  scene  possesses  a  character  of  most  petfect  se* 
elusion.  It  is  called  the  Bell  of  Dalmigavie.  The  mountains 
are  grand  and  imposing,  from  their  massire  hulk  ;  yet  sweet 
and  pleasing,  from  their  simple  configuration,  regular  auwhce, 
and  smiling  livery  of  purple  and  green.  On  the  north  side, 
the  acclivities  assume  the  most  brilliant  emerald  tint.  The 
Findhom,  in  this  and  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  runs  over  a 
stony  channel,  only  a  few  feet  depressed  beneath  the  sur&ce  of 
the  adjacent  ground,  which  is  here  quite  level,  and  the  stream 
is  uniformly  rapid.  It  is  liable  to  sudden  speats  or  inunda> 
tions,  rising  at  times  so  as  to  present  a  frightful  front,  several 
feet  high,  to  the  descending  torrent,  and  sweeping  along  with 
such  impetuosity  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  any  persons  who 
may  then  happen  to  be  crossing  the  usual  fords.  The  com*iielda 
and  meadow-grass  on  the  low  grounds  are  also  precariously  si- 
tuated ;  and  the  proprietors  have  been  obliged,  at  oonsdenbla 
expense,  to  line  the  sinuosities  of  the  river  in  many  places  with 
bulwarks  of  stone  and  turf.  Below  the  central  eminence  above 
alluded  to,  the  valley,  for  nearly  two  miles,  contracts  to  the 
width  of  the  six  th  of  a  mile.  The  upper  portions  of  the  hilU  are 
here,  for  the  most  part,  inaccessible ;  and  they  are  intersected 
by  deep  and  steep  ravines.  On  an  elevated  recess,  on  the  north 
side^  stands  the  farm-house  of  Daltomich ;  and,  farther  on. 
Glen  Maseran  joins  the  valley  on  the  same  side.  Below  thia, 
is  seen  the  house  of  Balmigavie  (Mackintosh),  five  to  tax  miles 
from  Coignafeam,  on  an  elevated  terraced  spot  on  the  opposite 
side,  graced  with  dwarf  birch  trees.  Opposite  to  Dalmigavie, 
a  tottd  strikes  across  the  hill  to  Fair  in  Strathnaim,  whaoce  it 
U  continued  straight  across  the  intermediate  range  to  Inveraees. 
The  length  of  this  road  is  about  sixteen  miles.  Below  Balmi- 
gavie, the  valley  of  the  Findhon,  for  six  milesi  to  the  Bridge 
above  Conybrougfa,  (where  the  Highland  road  croeses,)  is  no- 
wise interesting.  The  hills  sbpe  gently  from  the  stream,  and 
are  oovered  with  heather  and  grass ;  hut  the  estate  of  CuUaehy, 
immediately  adjoming  that  of  Balmigavie  to  the  east^  and  frtmt* 
ing  ii,  lays  daks  to  be  ranked  as  classic  ground,  firom  having 
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ben  the  pfttrimoiiy  and  early  vesidflDee  of  the  diitingukhed 
stateamaii  and  orator,  Sir  James  Maddntosh.  It  is  now  under- 
going great  improyement  from  the  small  fanners  using  ezten- 
aiTely  the  primitiTe  limestone  whieh  abounds  in  the  hiUs. 

5.  Below  the  Bridge  of  Conybrough  the  strath  widens  to  a 
oiicumfevenoe  of  six  or  eight  miles,  preoenting  the  aspect  of 
hftTing  been  once  the  bed  of  a  great  lake,  which  found  two  out- 
letSy  one  by  the  lower  basin  of  Loch  Moy,  and  thence  to  the 
riTer  Nairn,  and  the  other  throng  the  mountains  to  the  north- 
east of  Freebum,  by  tlie  gorge  called  the  Streens.  Indeed,  the 
present  channel  of  the  mer  is  only  about  eighteen  feet  above 
the  sur&ee  of  Loch  Moy  ;  and  the  parallel  terrace  banks  encir- 
cling the  TaUey  on  all  hands,  point  out  the  height  at  which  the 
waters  anciently  stood. 

The  distance  from  Fresbum  to  Dulsie  is  about  sixteen  miles, 
and  is  passable  only  on  foot  Tlie  soene^  however,  is  worthy  of 
the  exertion  requited  to  explore  it.  Continuous  chains  of  hills 
rise  suddenly  on  either  side  of  a  winding  stripe  of  level  ground, 
and  at  times  prec^itous  rocky  mountains  of  blood-red  grsnite 
jutting  up  in  Idly  cliffs,  lise  from  the  water^s-edge,  and  eon- 
fine^  and  so  completely  overshadow  the  liver^s  course,  that  some 
of  the  hamlets  on  its  banks  axe  said  to  be  scarcely  ever  visited 
by  the  sun's  rays.  There  is  not  much  wood;  but  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  is  pleasingly  chequered  with  cultivated  and  mea- 
dow land,  so  that  the  sense  of  seclusion  and  repose  and  the  oc- 
caaiopal  stem  cbancter  of  the  Streens  is  relieved  by  the  traces 
of  unpretending  industry.* 

6.  But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  this  scene  in  language 
more  graphic  than  that  used  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lau- 
der, who  may  well  be  accounted  the  historian  of  Morayshire, 
and  especially  of  the  Findhom. 

It  was  about  this  period,  and  (though  it  may  surprise 
many)  it  was  not  much  more  than  fifty  rears  ago  (prior  to 

1817),  that  Mr.  R  1,  a  gentleman  of  the  low  country  of 

Moray,  was  awakened  early  in  a  moniing  by  the  unpleasant  in- 
teUigeuce  of  the  Highlanders  having  carried  off  the  whole  of 
hie  cattle  from  a  distant  hill  grazing  in  Brae  Moray,  a  few  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  rapid  rivers  Findhom  and  Bivie,  and 

*  The  Streeiu  hare  recently  been  made  accessible  to  carmges  br  a  rond  formed 
by  Lord  Cawdur,  the  proprietor,  for  tbc  use  of  his  teuuiits,  and  wuch,  proceeUmg 
tnm  th«  ffUigt  «C  Oiwdor,  to  abont  nine  nflw  kMg. 
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between  both.  He  was  an  active  man ;  so  that|  after  a  low 
questions  put  to  the  breathless  messenger,  he  lost  not  a  moment 
in  summoning  and  arming  several  servants :  and,  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  way  to  his  farm,  he  struck  at  once  across  the  country, 
in  order  to  get,  as  speedily  as  possible^  to  a  point  where  the 
rocks  and  woods,  hanging  over  the  deep  bed  of  the  Findhom, 
first  begin  to  be  crowned  by  steep  and  lofty  mountuns,  reced- 
ing in  long  and  misty  perspective.  This  was  the  grand  pasa 
into  the  boundless  wastes  frequented  by  the  robbers;  and  here 

Mr.  R  ^1  forded  the  river  to  its  soutiiem  bank,  and  took  his 

stand  with  his  little  party,  well  aware  that,  if  he  could  not  in- 
tercept his  cattle  here,  he  might  abandon  all  further  search  after 
them. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  ambuscade  was  a  beautify  range 
of  scenery  known  by  the  name  of  the  Streens.  So  deep  is  the 
hollow  in  many  places,  that  some  of  the  little  cottages,  with 
which  its  bottom  is  here  and  there  sprinkled,  have  Gaelic  ap- 
pellations, implying  that  thejf  never  $ee  the  sun.  There  were 
then  no  houses  near  them ;  but  the  party  lay  concealed  among 
some  huge  fragments  of  rock,  shiv^^,  by  the  wedging  ice  of 
the  previous  winter,  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  crag,  that  hung 
half  across  the  narrow  holm  where  they  stood.  A  little  way 
fiurther  down  the  river,  the  passage  was  contracted  to  a  rude  and 
scrambling  footpath,  and  behind  them  the  glen  was  equally  con- 
fined. Both  extremities  of  the  small  amphitheatre  were  shaded 
by  almost  impenetrable  thickets  of  birch,  hazel,  alder,  and  holly, 
whilst  a  few  wild  pines  found  a  scanty  subsistence  for  their 
roots  in  midway  air,  on  the  face  of  the  crags,  and  were  twisted 
and  wreathed,  for  lack  of  nourishment,  into  a  thousand  fantas- 
tic and  pictures(iue  forms.  The  serene  sun  of  a  beautiful  sum- 
mer's day  was  declinino^,  and  half  the  narrow  haugh  was  in 
broad  and  deep  shadow,  beautifully  contrasted  by  the  brilliant 
goMi  II  light  that  fell  ou  iliu  wooded  bank  on  the  other  t»ido  of 
the  1  i  ver. 

**  Such  was  the  scene  where  Mr.  R  ^1  posted  his  party  ; 

and  they  had  not  waited  \on^,  listening  in  the  silence  of  the 
evening,  when  they  heard  the  distant  lowini?  of  the  cat  lie,  and 
the  wild  shouts  of  the  reivers,  re-echoed  as  they  approached  by 
the  surroiaidiug  rocks.  The  sounds  came  nrarci  ainl  nearer, 
and,  at  laM,  the  crashing  of  the  boughs  announced  tlio  appear- 
ance of  the  more  advanced  part  of  the  drove ;  aud  the  ammals 
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be^n  to  issue  slowly  from  amongst  the  tangled  wood,  or  to  rubh 
violently  forth,  as  the  blows  or  shouts  of  their  drivers  were  more 
or  less  impetuous.  As  they  came  out,  they  c<  llcrte  1  themselves 
into  a  group,  and  stood  bellowing,  as  if  unwillmg  to  proceed 
farther.  In  rciir  of  the  last  of  the  herd,  Mr.  R  1  saw  burst- 
ing sinsrly  from  different  partd  of  the  brake,  a  party  of  fourteen 
Highlaufiers,  all  in  the  full  costume  of  the  mountains,  and  armed 
with  dirk,  pistols,  and  claymore;  and  two  or  three  of  them  car- 
rying antique  fowling-pieces.    Mr.  R  I's  party  consisted  of 

not  more  than  ten  or  eleven;  but,  telling  thein  to  be  firm,  he 
drew  them  forth  from  their  aiubuscade,  and  ranged  them  on  the 
green  turf.  With  some  exclamations  of  surprise,  the  robbers, 
at  the  slirill  whistle  of  their  leiider,  mished  forwards,  and  ninged 

themselves  in  front  of  their  spoil.    Mr.  R  1  and  lii^  party 

stood  their  ground  with  determination,  whilst  the  robbers  ap- 
peared to  hold  a  council  of  war.  At  last  their  chief,  a  little 
athletic  man,  with  long  red  hair  curling  over  his  shoulders,  and 
with  a  pale  and  thin  but  acute  visage,  advanced  a  little  way 

l»ciore  the  rest.    *  Mr.  R  1,*  said  he,  in  a  loud  voice,  and 

speaking  good  Knglish,  though  in  a  Highland  accent,  *  are  you 
for  |)eacc  or  war  i  if  for  war,  look  to  yotirself ;  if  for  peace  and 
treaty,  order  your  men  to  stand  fast,  and  advance  to  meet  me.* 

*  I  will  treat,'  replied  Mr.  R  1 :  *  but  can  I  trust  to  your 

keeping  faith  T  *  Trust  to  the  huiiour  of  a  gentleman!'  re- 
joined the  other,  with  an  imperious  air.  The  rcsjiective  parties 
were  ordered  to  aumd  their  gruuad ;  and  the  two  leaders  ad- 
vanced about  seventy  or  eighty  j)aces  each  towards  the  middle 
of  the  space,  with  their  loade<l  guns  cocked  and  presented  at 
each  other.  A  certain  sum  was  deniaude«i  for  the  restitution 
of  the  cattle ;  Mr.  R  1  had  not  so  much  about  him,  but  of- 
feree 1  to  give  whiiL  muncy  he  had  in  hia  pocket,  being  a  few 
pounds  short  of  w  hat  the  roblx;r  had  asked.  The  bargain  was 
concluded,  the  money  paid,  the  guns  uncocked  and  shouldered, 
and  tlic  two  parties  advanced  to  meet  each  other  in  perfect  har- 
mony.   '  An«l  now,  Mr.  R  1,*  sairl  the  leader  of  the  band, 

*  von  must  look  at  your  l»easts  to  see  that  none  of  them  be 
uwiinting.*  Mr.  R — ■ — 1  did  fo.  *  They  are  all  here,'  said  he, 
'  but  one  small  dun  <iue) ."  '  Make  yourself  easy  al>ouL  her,' 
replied  the  leader:  '  she  ^hall  be  in  your  pasture  l)cfore  daylight 
to-morrow  morning.'  The  treaty  Ixiing  thus  concIndL  1,  the 
robbers  proceeded  up  the  glen,  and  were  soon  hid  beneath  ita 
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thick  foliage  ;  whilst  Mr.  R  I's  people  took  charge  of  the 

cattle,  and  b^;an  to  drive  them  homewaid.  The  reiyer  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  Next  morning  the  dmi  quej  was  seen  graz- 
ing with  the  herd.  Nobody  knew  how  she  came  there ;  but  her 
jaded  and  draggled  appearance  bespoke  the  length  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  night  journey  she  had  performed/* 

7.  At  Dulsie,  the  old  military  road  proceeding  from  Fort- 
George  through  Strathspey  and  Braemar  crosses  the  Findhom 
by  a  romantic  bridge.  The  scenery  here  is  of  the  wildest  and 
most  picturesque  character,  softened,  however,  by  the  graceful 
foliage  of  birch  woods  which  environ  the  river's  bank. 

Dulsie  Bridge  is  alx>ut  two  miles  distant  from  the  small  inn 
of  Famess,  at  the  junction  of  the  parliamentary  roads  leading 
from  Nairn  and  Forres  to  Strathspey.  This  inn  is,  by  the  lat- 
ter road,  sixteen  miles  distant  from  Forres.  The  tourist,  how- 
ever, should  deviate  from  the  beaten  path,  and  keep  as  close  as 
he  can  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  which,  though  long 
and  winding,  is  replete  with  scenes  altematin?  in  tlie  abrupLust 
manner  with  features  of  terrlHc  grandeur.  an<l  softest  sylvan 
beauty.  The  whole  eountry  for  several  miles  eastward  is  com- 
posed of  a  hiijchly  crystalline  j>or]>liyritie  granite,  displaying?,  in 
some  instances,  faces  of  a  hard  ct>lunniar  rock,  uhich  confine  the 
waters  of  the  I'ludhom  to  a  deep,  narrow,  and  irregular  chan- 
nel ;  and  in  other  places  giving  rise  (from  a  tendency  in  their 
masses  to  exfoliate  and  decompose)  to  open  holm;-  and  smooth 
gmssy  hanks.  All  tiic  varieties  of  hardwood,  chardcteristic  of 
the  course  of  Scottish  rivers,  are  seen  in  rich  profusion  on  lx>th 
sides  of  the  stream  ;  while  the  adjoining  hills,  especially  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  also  exhibit  a  few  scattered  remnants  of 
the  loot  pine  forests,  which  formerly  covered  the  country. 
Towai  tlu  c  ist,  the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  )>ri;,'ht  lii^ht  green 
masses  of  the  oal^  and  birchen  copses  of  Taniaway  and  Relu- 
gas,  which  form  the  outer  fringes  of  the  more  sombre  pine 
woods. 

About  a  mile  below  Dulsie,  a  beautiful  sequestered  holm, 
adjoining  the  house  and  policioif  of  Famess  (Dougal),  greets  the 
traveller,  encircled  with  terraced  banks  and  birchen  bowers; 
and  in  the  centre  of  it  ri?»es  a  small  cairn,  with  an  ancient  sculp- 
tured tablet,  about  eiL'ht  feet  high,  and  hull  as  broad,  standing 
at  oue  end  of  it,  and  having  a  rude  cross,  and  many  Runic  knots 
9till  disfiemible  on  its  surface.    Tradition  caiis  it  the  stone  of 
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memorial  of  a  Celtic  princess,  who  pcrishcJ  in  the  adjoining 
river  while  attempting  to  ford  it  on  horseback  with  her  lover,  a 
Dane.  More  likely  it  waii  tlie  crobs  of  an  earlj  Christian  her- 
mit. 

8.  Immediately  behind  this  spot,  the  ]  mmontory  of 
Famess  rises  nearly  200  feet  above  the  rwcr.  tlic  direct  course 
of  which  it  has  shifted,  and  confined  to  a  Jeep  winding  chasm 
of  at  least  three  mUea'  circuit.  A  pathway  cut  in  the  face  of 
the  rock  conducts  the  visitor  through  this  extraordiuary  open- 
ing, down  which  the  river  plunges  in  almost  one  continued 
cataract ;  its  craggy  sides  being  set  olf,  and  divided  into  many 
magnificent  studies  for  the  pencil,  by  clumps  of  native  pine  and 
oak  trees,  which  stretch  along  the  summit  and  crevices  of  the 
rocks.  On  emerging  from  the  chasm  at  the  lower  end,  we  hail 
with  fresh  delight  the  more  open  reaches  of  the  river,  spread 
out  before  the  eye  for  several  miles,  adorned  with  sunny  banks 
and  waving  woods,  and  displaying  also  an  uncommonly  beauti- 
ful Buoc^sion  of  alluvial  terraces,  corresponding  with  one 
another  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  and  which  rise  suc- 
eefsively  above  one  another,  until  they  seem  to  meet  lu  the 
Jtat-4opped  Dunmore  of  Dulsie.  Proceeding  downward.s,  the 
iraveU^  passes  the  church  and  manse  of  Ardclach  ;  and  below 
these,  the  granite  bridge  of  Famess;  and  five  miles  farther 
dowB,  the  bridge  of  Daltulich,  where  we  again  meet  another 
biaach  of  the  Nium  road.  About  a  mile  below  this  bridge  it 
is  join^  on  the  south,  by  its  tributary,  the  Divie,  which  is  the 
conduit  of  the  Borback,  flowing  out  of  Lochindorbh,  and  of  the 
niunefous  ttretma  that  fall  from  Brae  Moray  and  the  adjoining 
heights. 

9.  Tho  aoenery  along  the  Divio,  for  a  stretch  of  six  or  seven 
milit,  from  the  s|>ot  where  it  leaps  into  its  glen,  in  a  wild 
waterfidl,  to  its  junction  with  the  Findhom,  is  exquisitely 
heiMitifol.  The  estate  of  Dunph&il,  belonging  to  Mr.  Cumming 
Bmce,  stretches  nearly  to  its  upper  extremity  ;  and  below 
the  junetkn  of  the  Dorfoack,  on  ft  beautiful  terra<^  hohn,  sur- 
moDded  bj  an  ampitheatre  of  wooded  banks,  intarsected  by 
eKteniiTe  pleaenre  walks,  and  graced  by  fine  old  trees,  the  pro- 
prietor has  efeeted  his  splendid  mansion  in  the  Venetian  style. 
The  ruini  of  the  old  castle,  shooting  up  from  a  wood-embowered 
elevation  in  the  grounds,  form  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  charm- 
ing spot. 
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10.  Below  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Bunphail,  the  gkn  nar- 
rows, and  the  river  Divie  again,  plunging  Into  a  wild  rockj 
channel,  with  a  rapid  inclination  towards  the  Pindhom,  swe^s 
along  the  property  of  Belugas,  another  holding  of  an  ancient 
branch  of  the  Gumings,  lately  purchased  by  Mr.  MacKillican. 
All  that  art,  guided  by  good  taste,  could  accomplish  in  embel- 
lishing and  exposing  to  view  the  natural  beauties  of  this  estate, 
has  been  done  for  it.  The  old  mansion-house,  also,  which 
stands  on  an  eminence,  a  little  way  from  the  Findhom,  has 
been  greatly  enlarged,  and  finished  off  after  the  Italian  fashion ; 
and  behind  it  is  a  steep  conical  hill,  called  the  Dun  of  Relugas, 
on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a  vitrified  fort, 
communicating  with  similar  signal-stations  on  both  the  adjoin- 
ing vaUeys. 

11.  Returning  to  the  course  of  the  Findhom,  we  obeerve, 
just  before  its  junction  with  the  Bivie,  that  it  falls  into  a  nar- 
row strait  among  the  rocks  by  a  running  cataract,  over  which 
the  fiSarls  of  Moray  were  wont,  till  recent  times,  to  keep  up  a 
rustic  wooden  bridge  for  the  use  of  the  district.  From  Ran- 
dolph, the  great  head  of  their  house,  who  himself  used  to  pass 
here  with  a  large  troop  of  horsemen  when  on  his  way  to  and 
from  his  c&stle  of  Tarnaway,  the  spot  is  still  called  the  Brig 
of  Rannoch,**  and  is  connected  with  seveial  memorable  traottc- 
tions.  It  was,  in  particular,  above  this  strait  that  the  desperate 
nkirmish  of  The  Lost  Standard**  was  fought  between  Ran- 
dolph and  the  Gumings,  about  the  year  1340. 

12.  The  river  now  plunges  into  a  rocky  channel,  which  is 
surmounted  by  brushwood,  and  fir  and  birch  cUd  slopes,  and 
skirted  by  large  trunks  of  old  oak  and  pine  trees  ;  and  behind 
the  house  of  Logic  (Gumming),  a  winding  pathway  conducts 
the  stranger,  beneath  which  he  sees  the  fiver  toiling  among  hard 
rocks  of  grey  gneiss,  traversed  by  many  curiously  twisted  veins 
of  a  flesh-coloured  granite,  till  at  last  (two  miles  on)  he  finds 
himself  suddenly  emerge  from  these  rough  and  irregular  primi- 
tive masses,  and  encompassed  with  scenery  spread  out  before 
him  in  gently  undulating  ridges,  and  adorned  with  thick  inasscf; 
of  coppice  wood,  fir,  and  birch  ;  and  through  which  the  Find- 
hom, taking  several  long  and  magnificent  sweeps,  called  the 
Esses,  glides  on,  a  broad  and  stately  stream.  It  is  here,  then, 
that  we  quit  the  true  alpine  district,  and  enter  on  the  soft  sand- 
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stone  plains  of  Moray,  the  f  rc^t  and  castle  of  Tamawaj,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  appauiiip^  on  the  northern  bank.* 

13.  Proceeding  downwards aloni^  thestrcam.  we  soon  reach  the 
splendid  drives  of  Altyrc  (Sir  W.  Gordon  Cuiuiuiug),  which  have 
been  formed  at  great  expense,  hut  completely  unfold  to  our  vievr 
every  favourable  point  commanding  the  adjoin  inu'  inni  vailed  scen- 
ery. The  river,  broad  and  deep,  rolls  beneuth  high  hanks,  the  soft 
floetzrocksof  which  it  has  cut  intoshcU  ing  cliffs,  their  summits 
and  edges  being  crowned  with  large  sized  trees.  Beyond,  the  low 
grounds  of  Moray,  enriched  by  the  copious  waters  of  the  Findhoni, 
extend  in  long  perspective  towards  the  sea,  which  is  in  turn 
bounded  by  the  beautiful  outlines  of  the  Sutherland  and  Caith- 
ness mountains.  On  the  left  a  row  of  very  old  trees  overhang- 
ing the  water,  and  skirting  the  edge  of  a  small  meadow  of  a  pe- 
culiarly lonely  and  sequestered  character,  have,  from  time  im- 
memorial, furnished  a  retreat  to  a  grejit  number  of  herons,  who 
have  literally  encased  the  branches  with  their  enormous  nests. 
These  stately  birds,  which,  when  absent  from  their  nests,  are 
always  either  hovering  above  the  river's  course,  or  patiently 
sitting  on  its  brink  watching  their  fishy  prey,  add  an  inde- 
scribable grace  to  the  scene  ;  while  the  wooded  cliffs,  opposite 
tlMir  resting-trees,  afford  ample  opportunity  to  the  passing 
timTeller  of  leisurely  studying  their  interesting  and  amusing 
habits. 

14.  A  little  way  below  the  heronry  the  cliff  scenery  ceases ; 
and  a  high  gravel  bank,  receding  from  the  river^s  side  towards 
the  east,  but  again  approaching  it  about  half-a-mile  off,  gives 
room  to  a  beautiful  semicircular  space,  called  the  Mead  of  St. 
John,  from  a  small  religious  house  which  anciently  stood  on  it. 
Through  this  fairy  green,  the  Altyre  pleasure- walks  have  been 
continued ;  and  they  are  here  further  adorned  with  broad  shrubs 
beries,  and  shaded  by  large  wide-spreading  oaks.  Several  roads 
diTerge  from  this  neighbourhood,  leading  through  the  adjoining 
woods  to  the  mansion-house  of  Altyre,  which  lies  about  a  mile 
and  tr-half  to  the  eastward,  embosomed  amid  "  tall  ancestral 
trees.**  The  house  and  offices  have  all  been  fitted  up  in  the 
very  picturesque  and  pleasing  style  of  modem  Italian  architec- 
ture; and  the  grounds  and  gardens  (which  have  been  laid  out 
with  the  greatest  Caste)  vie  with  the  richest  examples  of  park 
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sceDery  in  this  country.  Sir  William  Oumming^s  donuuns  arc 
still,  indeed,  in  every  way  befitting  the  dignity  of  the  anciesit 
Earlfl  of  Badenoch,  whom  he  represent^  thou|^  unaccompanied 
by  the  great  extent  of  territoxy  over  which  they  ruled  with  un- 
restricted sway.  The  records  of  his  fiunily  have  been  preserved 
with  much  care  and  regularity ;  and  some  of  their  charters,  and 
extracts  of  the  Baron  Court-books  of  Altyre,  which  have  been 
published,  contain  many  interesting  and  curious  traits  of  ancient 
manners. 

Inunediately  below  Cothall,  where  a  high  limestone  rode 
closes  in  the  Mead  of  St.  John,  the  river  Findhom  entirdy  quits 
its  rocky  channel,  and  flows  on  to  the  sea,  through  alluvial  banks 
of  gmvel,  sand,  and  clay,  among  which  it  frequently  shifts  its 
course,  and  injures  the  adjoining  cultivated  lands.  Within  a 
short  distance  from  Forres,  it  is  crossed  on  the  line  of  the  main 
post-road  betwixt  Aberdeen  and  Inverness  by  a  very  KanilM^Tnt 
and  massive  suspension-bridge,  and  two  miles  beyond  it  empties 
itself  into  a  wide  embouchure,  or  bay,  from  which  its  waters  are 
again  ushered  through  a  narrow  passage  into  the  open  sea  at 
the  port  of  Findhom. — (See  Route  iii.  for  a  description  of  Forres 
and  its  neighbourhood.) 

15.  In  order  to  complete  the  sketch  of  the  Findhom's  course, 
now  presented  to  our  readers,  we  have  only  to  advert  a  little 
more  fully  to  a  character  of  its  waters,  already  hinted  at,  which 
is  their  great  liability  to  sudden  and  extreordhiaiy  floods,  called 
$peat9.  The  Findhom  is,  perhaps,  in  this  respect,  the  most 
dangerous  river  in  Scotland.  The  frequent  falls  of  its  bridges, 
and  the  injuries  done  almost  every  year  to  the  low  grounds 
near  its  mouth,  sufllciently  attest  this ;  while,  in  former  days, 
the  most  distressing  accidents  were  constantly  occurring  along 
its  fords.  Its  great  length,  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
country  thru  ugh  which  it  flows,  and  the  narrowness  of  its  rocky 
bed,  are  the  causes  of  this  sudden  and  dangerous  rise  of  its 
waters.  Many  disastrous  floods  are  on  record ;  but  several 
proofs  concur  in  establishing,  that  the  greatest  of  these^  since 
the  country  was  inhabited,  occurred  between  the  2d  and  4th  of 
August,  in  the  yeer  1829. 

The  previous  summer  had  been  a  remarkably  diy  one,  espe- 
cially in  Morayshire.  An  accumulation  of  vapours  appears  to 
have  taken  place  to  the  north««ast  of  the  British  Isles^  and  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  commencing  at  the  Orkneys,  seems  to 
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hare  been  impelled  ecron  the  Moimj  Firth,  end  to  have  die- 
cheiged  iteelf  on  the  CeiiDgorm  end  Monalia§^  mountains,  the 
£nt  high  ground  whieh  it  met.  On  the  coast  hut  few  indiea* 
iione  of  the  ooming  deluge  weie  pemiyed,  except  vast  colnmns 
of  doods  hmrying  to  the  southivard.  After  these^  however, 
were  broken  on  the  mountains,  the  whole  atmosphere  became 
sorebarged  with  moisture^  which  descended  in  a  small,  pene- 
trating tain,  almost  as  fine  as  dew,  but  so  continuous,  that^  at 
Himtlj  Lodge,  where  accurate  obserrations  were  taken,  in  the 
eonrse  of  twenfy-four  hours,  3}  inches  of  rain  fell ;  which,  as 
competed  with  the  ayerege  of  all  the  years  from  1821  to  1828 
indudye,  is  equal  to  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  annual  allow- 
anoe  of  rein  for  these  yeaie. 

The  loss  of  human  life  on  this  occasion  was,  on  the  whole, 
yevy  inoonuderable;  but  the  value  and  quantity  of  land  de- 
stroyed, of  houses  overturned,  and  of  valuable  timber  torn  up 
by  tiie  roots,  along  tlie  Findhom  and  the  other  rivers  affected 
by  the  flood,  extending  over  a  line  of  from  SQO  to  800  miles, 
exceeded  all  calculation.  Some  idea,  however,  of  the  awiul 
effects  produced  by  this  impetuous  torrent  of  water  may  be 
formed  fiom  the  &ct,  that  in  the  Findhom  (as  related  in  the 
very  intmetir^  and  complete  account  of  the  flood  published 
by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder),  it  rolled  along  masses  of  rock  of 
from  six  to  eight  tons'  weight ;  that  in  the  Streens  it  rose  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  liset  above  its  ordinary  level ;  forty  feet 
at  Dulsie  Bridge ;  and  at  the  more  open  space  where  the  Far^ 
nees  Bridge  stands,  it  overtopped  the  parapets  tweotj-seven 
feet  above  its  usual  bed.  The  height  of  the  parapet  of  Daltu- 
Uch  Bn  lu'e,  above  the  cosnmon  line  of  the  stream,  is  forty-four 
feet,  of  whioh  the  flood  rose  thirty-one  feet;  and  at  the  gorge 
bekiw,  on  the  Beluga?;  property,  the  wato*  actually  asc^ided 
over  the  very  tops  of  the  rocks,  forty-six  feet  beyond  its  usual 
height,  and  inundated  the  level  part  of  Rannoch-haugh,  which 
lies  over  them,  to  the  depth  of  four  feet,  making  a  total  perpenr 
dicularrimat  this  point  of  no  Uu  than  fifty  feet.  In  the  rapids 
of  the  Ssses,  on  the  Logie  property,  the  flood  also  stood  at  this 
last-mentioned  height ;  but  bdow  the  estate  of  Sluie,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  was  more  easily  ascertained  by  its  destnictiveness 
to  the  fields,  mills,  and  other  buildings  along  its  banks,  than  by 
its  depth.  Of  the  beautiful  bridge  of  Findhom,  near  Forres, 
iioaeistmg  of  one  aroh  of  ninety-five  feet,  and  two  others  of 
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seveoty-five  feet  span  each,  no  trace  was  left  but  a  fxigment  of 
the  northern  land-breast  and  part  of  the  inclined  approach  from 
the  south.  All  the  eahnon  pools  in  the  river  were  changed  or 
filled  up ;  and  the  water  was  80  long  impregnated  with  sand  and 
mud,  that  the  fish  did  not  return  for  a  long  time  in  eueh  niim- 
hers  as  they  were  wont  to  do. 

But  our  limits  forbid  our  pursuing  this  suljeet  any  tether. 


ROUTE  SECOND.— BRANCH  F. 
STBATHVAIRir  AND  8TBATHBBBI0X. 

Fair  and  Abcrarder ,  Siratimaini»  L— Stratherrick ;  Lodi  FarraUnc,2.'-l'iiu  uf  In- 
Tnfiunkaigi  Dondtrduil.  8.~B«l]adienocih  Hoad;  Duvtecby,  4. 

Prom  the  Bridge  of  Craggy,  on  the  Perth  road,  six  miles  south 
of  InvemesB,  a  road  (nineteen  miles  in  length)  has  heen  fonned 
by  the  Parliamentury  Commissioners,  proceeding  westwaid 
through  Strathnaim  and  Stratheirick,  and  joining  the  distrkt 
road  at  Farraline.  From  Craggy,  another  district  road,  in  an 
opposite  direction,  is  continued  domi  Stntfanaim  to  Cawdor. 
(See  Route  iii.  a.) 

On  the  upper  line  there  is  one  small  inn,  or  dram-honse^  at 
Farr,  five  miles  up  the  strath ;  and  anothfir  near  Ckurtnleg,  ten 
miles  tether  on ;  between  which  and  the  inn  at  Foyen  then 
is  another  public  house  at  In^erteilcaig,  on  Loch  Ness  side  in 
one  direction,  and  at  Whitehridge,  where  the  Foyeit  is  crossed 
by  the  Fort-Augustus  road,  in  another  direction. 

1.  Stiathnaim  is  a  pastoral  Tallsy  with  a  Um  patches  of 
com  Uudd,  and  is  flanked  by  bamn  heathy  mountains*  Some 
clumps  of  alder  and  birch  occasionally  adorn  the  sides  of  the 
river,  and  follow  its  windings ;  but  in  general,  there  is  rather  a 
want  of  wood,  except  on  the  properties  of  Fttr  and  Abawurder. 
A  short  way  aboTe  the  Craggy  bridge  an  imnsually  great  ae> 
semUage  of  graTel  banks  and  teixaoes  will  be  obfened  ;  and  in 
tet,  no  riw  course  in  the  Hig^ilands  is  more  distinctly  marioed 
with  these  indications  than  that  of  the  Nairn,  ftom  its  month 
upwards.  In  the  move  inland  rsaoheo  of  the  river  the  vallegr 
widens  considerably,  and  is  hat  slightly  inclined ;  and  while  the 
lower  ridges  and  eminences  faaTO  been  roimded  olT  by  the  ear- 
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ranto  wfaieh  aiioi«ntlj  swept  slong  the  mxAee,  the  higher  loeks 
and  iummits  aie  sharp  wad  rugged,  shewing  that  thej  had  stood 
abore  the  flood  or  the  passing  glader.  This  district  is  inha- 
bited by  an  ancient  nee,  members  of  the  dan  Chasten,  the  prin- 
cipal names  being  Maekintosh,  Macbean,  Ifaogillimj^  and 
Ifocphail,  manj  of  wliom,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  duages 
of  opinion  aionnd  them,  still  retain  a  sealoos  and  simple-minded 
attachment  to  the  Episcopal  Ohnreh  of  their  fore&diers.  The 
proprietOTB  are  Colonel  Mackintosh  of  Pair,  —  Bntherland  of 
Abeiaider,  C.  Maddntoeh  of  Qlenmaienmy  and  Mapgillivraj  of 
Dunmaglass. 

2.  A  short  ascent  from  the  top  of  6trathnaim  leads  into 
StiatheiTicfc,  which  is  a  broad  upland  ▼alley,  lying  between  the 
hills  which  skirt  the  south  side  of  Loch  Ness  and  the  Monaliagh 
mountains^  bordering  on  Badenoch  and  Strathdeam.  It  is  in 
general  bleak  and  moorish,  being  composed,  like  the  moor  of 
Bamioch,  of  hard  nndecompoeuig  granite,  which  shoots  up  oc- 
casionally in  the  form  of  bare  nndnlating  hHlocks,  giTing  the 
eoontry  a  gray,  cold,  and  dreary  aspect*  Kear  the  bases  of  the 
hills  on  the  southern  boundary,  axe  a  series  of  long  uninteiest- 
ing  tarns,  or  collections  of  water,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
Lodi  Fanmline,  possess  neither  islands,  wooded  banks,  nor  pre- 
cipitous rod[s,  to  render  them  attractiTe;  and  whidi  appear 
the  more  singular,  as,  afler  rising  from  the  lerel  of  Loch  Ness, 
one  is  apt  to  expect  that  he  had  left  the  region  of  lakes  bdiind 
him.  The  eastern  portion  of  Strathemck  (a  confemetion  for 
Stinth  Farikaig)  is  the  finest  and  best  cultivated,  bat  the  whole 
district  is  now  being  greatly  improved ;  and  around  the  small 
lake  ci  Fanaline  (sixteen  miUbs  from  the  Perth  road)  there  are 
several  extensive  fir  and  larch  plantations  <m  the  improved 
estates  of  Fbnaline,  Balnain,  &rogy,  and  Gortul^.  This 
strath  is  peopled  by  a  numerous  nee  of  the  dan  Fnser,  who 
acquind  it  in  the  fourteenth  century  from  the  Grants  and  Bis- 
sets.  The  road  we  are  pursumg  joins  the  Inverness  and  Fort- 
Augustus  road  betwesn  Whitefaridge  and  Uie  Fall  of  Foyera, 
passing  Loch  (laith  and  Boleskine  church.  (As  to  the  beau- 
tifrd  scenery  of  Killin,  on  the  river  Foyers,  see  Route  i.  page 
108.) 

3.  From  Lodi  Famline  a  road  deflects  towards  Lodi  Ness 
(two  and  a  half  mOes  distant)  through  the  pass  of  Invofrri- 
ka^,  than  which  there  is  none  more  piotunsq^udy  beautiftil 
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and  wild  in  the  Highlands.  Woods  of  birch  line  the  bottom 
and  mantle  the  slopes  of  the  deep  ravine,  from  which  a  few 
groups  and  single  trees  extend  along  the  face  of  the  precipitous 
rocks  above,  waving  their  graceful  twigs  like  fiowerj  garlands 
along  the  mountain's  brow.  At  the  entrance  of  the  pass  firom 
Loch  Ness,  the  eastern  side  consists,  for  a  considerable  space,  of 
a  range  of  perpendicular  and  rugged  precipices.  As  Loch  Nos 
comes  into  view,  the  high  and  broad  frontlet  of  the  Black 
Rock,**  surmounting  an  ample  l  irch-clad  aoclivitjr,  tenninates 
the  range  of  precipices,  and  on  its  summit  we  clisceni  the  fi^cen 
clad  walls  of  the  ancient  vitrified  fortress  of  Dundarduil.  We 
here  join  the  road  from  Inverness  to  Fort-Augustus. 

BAIiLAOBBBNOOB  BOAD. 

4.  Besides  the  road  now  pointed  out,  there  is  another  (fif* 
teeu  miles  long)  from  Inverness  to  Inverfarikaig  and  Farraline, 
which  passes  through  a  different  portion  of  Stratherrick  from 
that  just  described.  It  proceeds  by  Drummond  (one  mile 
w^t  of  Inverness),  Torbreck,and  Essich,  over  the  ridge  of  Dru- 
mashie,  and  attains  a  great  height  above  Loch  Ness.  Nearly 
opposite  the  end  of  this  lake  it  passes  a  series  of  wild  and  black- 
looking  lochs  lying  in  the  hollows  of  a  moorish  table-land ;  and 
beyond  these  it  winds  among  some  of  the  most  barren  and  rocky 
hills  of  Stratherrick.  At  the  west  end  of  Loch  Ruthven  (one 
of  these  lakes,  celebrated  for  its  trout,  and  where  the  last  shot 
was  discharged  for  Prince  Charles  on  the  retreat  from  Culloden, 
sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Drummossie  Moor)  there  is  a  high 
detached  conglomerate  rock,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  stone 
structure  called  Dunriachy,  the  stronghold  of  the  ocean  king/' 
which  appears  to  have  }>ecn  one  of  a  chain  of  similar  structures 
extending  across  the  island,  and  which  here  seems  to  carry  on 
the  communication  from  the  vitrified  forts  of  Kaimshire  and 
Craig  Phadrick,  to  the  valley  of  Urquhart  and  the  shores  of 
Loch  Ness.  The  present  fortress,  though  strongly  walled  round, 
is  not  vitrified.  Soon  after  quitting  it,  the  road  branches  into 
two,  one  part  proceeding  south  through  the  central  districts  of 
Stratherrick,  and  joining  the  road  already  descrilxid  between 
Abersky  and  FarnUine;  while  the  other  branch  keeps  to  the 
right  hand  and  proceeds  towards  Loch  Ness.  It  passes  by 
Bochrubin  and  Leaddune,  and  a  small  hamlet  called  Ballacher- 
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iii  M-h,  w  here  the  first  unJ  a  most  magnificent  view  of  Loch  Ness, 
talked  bv  Meallour\  uimie  and  the  Glen  Moriston  hills,  bursts 
on  our  sight.  The  ruad  then  descends  the  hill  opposite  Dun- 
darduil  by  means  of  a  series  of  traverses  cut  among  the  rocks, 
and  joinM  the  Fort-Augustus  road  at  Inverfarikaig.  This  last 
route  is  well  worthy  of  the  tuuri«t's  notice,  were  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  ^splendid  burst  of  Loch  ^ess  from  the  plateau  above 
the&e  traverses. 
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SECTION  VL 

BOUTE  m. 

ABfi&DEEN  TO  INVERNESS,  BY  SEA,  AND  THROUGH  THE  CQU2ITIE8 
OF  ABERDEEN,  BAiiFF,  ELGIN,  AND  NAIRN. 

Approacli  by  sea  along  the  Mciray  Firth  to  Inverness  and  Northern  Counties,  1. — 
Itinerary  ,  Aht  rdeen ;  Bay  and  New  Town,  2 — Old  Ahenlecn  Bridj^e  of  Don  , 
Cathedral ;  King's  College,  3. — Old  Buildings ;  Ilistorv  and  Trade  of  Aberdeen,  4. 
Route  tkroufjh  Buchan  to  Peterhead  and  Banff.— .\h\}C\  of  Old  TVcr,  B. — Peter- 
head  ;  Bul)fi-<s  of  Burlian  ,  Shiin's  Ca-stle,  6. — Cairnlml^'  jind  Inv<  r:il!<»cliy  Castlei, 
7.— Fraserburgh,  b— Kiunaird's  Head  and  Light' Uouac,  9.— Troupheiad,  UK- 
Banff;  Duff  Home,  11.— Fortsoy ;  Minenda  And  FonA  Fish  of  Oamrie,  19.— Cullen 

and  Cullcu  limine.  13. — if  id-road  from  Jhrrdfrn  tn  Banff  hti  Oh!  .VrWrun*.— TI  iddo 
House;  Fvvie  Castle;  Turrff,  1  i.  —  I'pprr  nuid  from  Ahenifcn  Ay  Jnierury 
tmd  ffttntiv  to  Invented. — The  Koiidland  Ililh ;  traprovenients  ;  Foot  Note.— 
Drt'>t>r  >>>r  !>f  />.//< —Keninay ;  Monvniusk  ;  Kildnnnniio  ;  C;istle  Frasrr,  HA. — 
Huntly  ;  Knth  ;  Stratlibogie,  l.'j.—Voi'habers ;  Gordon  Castle,  IfJ — Kntrancc 
to  Morav^liire  :  the  Suey,  f".— F^ltin  ;  Esplanade;  Church  of  St.  (lilcs  .  Streets 
and  Public  Building,  18'— Klgin  OithednU ;  Diocese  of  Moray ;  Burnings  of  the 
Cathedral;  present  appearnnee  of  the  Toim;  its  Mmenm,  8ur.,  19.— Geology 
of  Moray.  I«wit  Note;  Caslle  of  Spynic;  Phisranlinc,  20,  Hur^'h-hcad ;  Cove- 
sea;  Gorxlonstow  11,  21. —  Tlain  of  Moray;  Proprietors  ;  Ihstaut  View,  22. — Stceno'i 
Stone,  or  Carved  Pillar,  23.  Abtiey  of  Kinfoss ;  SeHjiort  of  Findhoni ;  Couhin 
Sandhills.  —Forres  ;  Clnnie  niUt";  Drives  ;don_' t hi-  Findhom.  25. — Tamaway 
Castle,  2(j  — BnMlie;  D;d\iy,  ~'7.  Nairnshire,  tlic  Hard  Moor;  Witehcs  of  Mac- 
betli ;  ShukeBptre  s  hhisted  heath, -M.—Auldeani,  Battle  of;  Burying  Ground; 
Castle  of  IneUok,  29.— ^airn,  ao  — Duke  of  Cumberland's  Encaminneut  at  Bal- 
hiair ;  Peat  Mosses,  31 .— Ronds ;  Approach  to  the  Highlands ;  Ancient  Encamp- 
ments ;  riiiunhelltown  and  l'(irt-Geori;r,  :V3,  and  I'oot  Note. — Dalcross  Castle,  33 
Castle  SteH-art;  CuUodeu  House;  Tumuli;  removal  of  land-mark,  34. — Draidi- 
cal  Cirdea,  Foot  Note ;  Splendid  View  and  Arrival  at  IiiTenieaa,  8S.— Lowtanda 
and  HigMandi ;  Ancient  iiihidiitanta,  36. 


Cotiveifances. 

Railway  to  Aberdeen  (inquire  for  Time  Table*  at  Station  Houee,  as 

the  hours  are  frrqjiontly  (-Imii^iMlY 

North  Star  bteaiuer  frum  I.^)udon  to  Inverness,  and  tiie  Duke  of  Uich- 
moiid,  vaA  Bonnie  Dundee,  and  laabeUa  Napier,  Steamers,  from  Leith,  call 
off  Aberdeen  (see  page  203). 

Leaves         ArriTCS  i„^.i. 
Aberdeen.  atlnTeme«.  ^^'^'^ 

Roval  Mail  Coach   —  —  £9       XI :  Is. 

Defiance  (^dail.v)   G  a.m.  r..M.        £2       XI :  la, 

Dndiees  of  Gordon  between  Aberdeen  and  HuntI}-  o  very  alternate  day. 
Earl  of  Fife,  from  Alxrdoen,  by  Huntly,  7  a.m.,  t  p.m.  at  Hanff. 
Earl  nf  Fife  ami  other  coach  leaves  HantV  at  liaU-pa.st  2  P.M.  for  Elpn, 
where  it  arrives  at  7  r.M.,  and  returns  tiie  next  mumiiig,  starting 
from  Elgin  at  6  A.if. 
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BY  THE  MORAY  FIKTU. 


A  mtSL  rum  hntmmm  Abodeen  and  Peterhead;  and  the  Lord 
Lovaft  stage  coach  leaves  Prtwfaead  at  7  a.m.,  and  reaches  Banff  at  12 
noon,  going  back  again  Uia  aame  day  from  Banff  at  half-paat  2  p.m. 


Distances, 

MOm.  Mik* 

.    16  16 

9  26 

.    18  38 

.    10  48 

.     9  67 

.     9  66 

.    12  78 

.    11  89 

.    18  107 

107 


Atierdeeii  to  Old  Meldrum   16  16 

„          TllflMr   16  82 

„           Banff    11  48 

„           Portfloy    8  61 

„          CuUen   6  67 

FooiMben    12  80 

Coast  Ko.-t*!  to  IVt*-rhead  and  Banff— 

Abc'rUeeii  to  £Uon   16  16 

„         GrwlMi   9  25 

„          Peterhead   9  34 

Mintlaw    8  42 

„          Strichen    8  5(i 

Boa    10  60 

Banff    10  70 


1.  Very  many  of  our  readers  will  have  reached  Inverness, 
the  Highland  capital,  firam  the  Mmth,  either  by  the  Perth  and 
Athole  road,  or  by  steam  from  the  south-west  through  the  Cale- 
donian Canal  (as  to  which  see  Routes  i.  and  ii) ;  or,  they  may 
wrive  by  sea  from  London  or  Leith,  which,  in  sumiDAr  especially, 
and  during  the  buqr  somou  of  the  heniDg-fisheiyy  when  whole 
fleets  of  boats  bestrew  the  ocean,  is  a  common  and  pleasant 
waj  of  attaining  a  central  point  whence  to  start  in  perambulat- 
ing the  north  "'g>*'*~**  Keferenoe  is  previously  made  (p. 
203)  to  the  steam  acconmiodations  on  the  Moiay  Firth  ;  and 
if  the  tourist  should  aTail  of  these,  he  can  at  pleasure 

land  at  any  of  the  ports  on  the  south  side  of  the  Firth,  or 
mne  oo  at  once  to  InTonesi,  or  go  ashore  at  Cromar^  or 


Abtrdesn  Mid-Boad  to  ^  f  Invenuy 

Pitmadde 
I  Huntly  ... 
Keith 


1*  n  %. 

It  t»  ^ 

«t        «t  ij  i^Focbabers 

Qgin 

t«  f«  Forres 
„         *,  Nairn 
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Invcrgordon,  if  his  object  be  in  the  first  place  to  explore  the 
northefn  counties.  If  the  weather  be  fine,  the  nSl  up  the 
Moray  Firth  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  grand,  though 
not  80  picturesque  and  varied  as  the  west  coast.  Some 
of  the  headlands  on  the  Aberdeen  and  Banff  shores,  after-men- 
tioned, are  quite  magnificent ;  but  after  passing  them,  the 
Moray  coast,  though  what  is  called  an  iron  bound  one,  consists 
of  low  rocky  ridges,  with  extensire  flat  sandy  beaches,  OTer 
which  the  Highland  mountain  screens  are  seen  in  dim  and  dis- 
tant perspectire.  The  Sutherland  and  Ross  shire  ranges,  as 
thej  gradually  come  into  view,  present  yery  varied  and  elegant 
fonns ;  the  outlines,  especially  of  the  chain  which  stretches  in- 
wards from  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  and  divides  that  county  from 
Sutherland,  being  beautifully  peaked.  When  once  fairly  quit 
of  the  rather  dangerous  headlands  of  the  Aberdeen  coast  (on 
which  the  full  fury  of  the  ocean  is,  with  a  north-east  wind, 
driven  unbroken  f^rom  the  the  Pentland  Firth),  and  afloat  on 
the  more  land>iocked  waters  of  the  Moray  Firth,  the  promon- 
tory of  Biirghhead,  and  the  bluff  Sutors  of  Cromarty,  backed  by 
the  giant  mountain  of  Ben  Wyvis,  soon  come  into  view ;  while 
the  round  doTne-^haped  summit  of  Mealfourvounie  attracts  the 
eye  in  the  far-off  recesses  of  the  Great  Olen.  The  Stotfield, 
Tarbat  Ness,  Cromarty,  and  Fortrose  lighthouses,  as  they  come 
successively  before  hhn,  impart  a  feeling  of  pleasing  security 
to  the  Toyagcr,  and,  at  the  same  time,  broad  Mts  of  cultivated 
ground  and  hanging  woods  appear  to  greet  his  approach  to 
the  Highland  towns  and  villages,  to  which  we  shall  afterwaros 
more  particularly  introduce  him.  Let  us  return  then  to  our 
itinerary. 

2.  The  approach  to  Scotia's  north-east  capital  by  sea  is  not 
inviting.  A  bleak  sandy  coast,  with  long  reefs  and  promontories 
of  low  rocks,  having  a  few  fishing  villages  scattmd  along  it, 
and  a  tame  uninteresting  back-ground,  hurry  us  on  to  Aberdeen 
—the  city  of "  Bon  Accord,"  the  Oxford  of  Scotland,  the brave 
toun  of  Aberdeen.^  Immediately  after  passing  the  lighthouse  on 
Girdleness  we  come  upon  the  har^  crossing  which,  if  the  winds  and 
waves  permit,  we  enter  the  bay  and  find  ourselves  instantly  in- 
volved among  a  vast  quantity  of  boats  and  shipping,  steaming  our 
way  to  the  harbours,  over  which  rise  the  spacious  gmnUe  built 
streets  and  houses  of  the  New  Town.  They  crown  the  north  bank 
of  the  Dee ;  and  after  the  traveller  has  refreshed  himself  at  the 
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»  Bojml,''  the  "  Union,**  the  Aberdeen,*'  the'^Lemon  Tne,**  or 
**  HoUitons,**  or  secured  apartaaients  in  some  of  the  numeroue  pri- 
vate lodging-houBee  with  which  the  <a,tj  abounds,  we  advise  him 
to  sally  forth  and  admire  the  spacious  line  of  Union  Street,  about 
a  mile  in  length ;  Union  Bridge,  a  sini^e  arch  of  132  feet  span, 
QTer  the  Den  Bum,  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  kingdom ; 
the  much  admired  Gross ;  Oastle  Street^  at  the  east  end  of 
Union  Street,  forming  tiie  marlcet-plaee,  and  encircled  by  some 
of  the  principal  edificea,  and  ornamented  by  a  granite  statue  of 
the  last  Duke  of  Qordon ;  Ifooad  Street ;  King  Street ;  the 
Sast^  Weet,  North,  and  South,  and  Grayfiiar*s  Churches ;  the 
new  Free  Churches;  large  and  elegant  Assembly  Booms; 
Bridewell ;  Grammar  School ;  the  Banks ;  Jail ;  Court-House ; 
Town-House;  Episcopal  Chapeb;  with  the  Infirmary;  the 
Tery  commodious  and  handsome  Kew  Markets,  among  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  other  public  buildings  ;  some  of  the 
principal  works  and  manufactories ;  and  espedally  the  steam 
appaiatos  of  Messrs.  MDonald  and  Leslie  for  polisUng  granite ; 
with  the  harbours,  the  Inch,  and  the  mouth  of  Dee.  The  streets 
and  buildings  of  Aberdeen,  being  chiefly  constructed  of  granite, 
have  an  unusually  massiTe  and  dumUe  appearance.  The 
opening  up  of  some  of  the  new  streets  coet  about  ^^200,000 ; 
and  the  improyement  of  the  harbour,  which  affords  6000  feet 
of  wharfage,  the  large  sum  of  jC270,000.  Marischal  College^  a 
equarc  pile  of  buildings,  entering  from  Broad  Street,  lately 
aplendidUy  refitted,  was  founded  by  the  noble  fiunily  whose 
name  it  bears,  in  1593,  and  is  attended  by  nine  professors,  and 
•bout  900  students.  It  has  a  fine  museum,  libmry,  and  obsei^ 
Tail  1  J  ;  and  a  good  collection  of  paintings,  among  which  are 
eome  of  the  beet  productions  of  Jameson  the  Scottish  Vandyke. 

3.  A  walk  of  about  a  mile  separates  this  bustling  emporium 
of  trade  fnm  the  more  chwsic  retirements  of  Old  Aberdeen. 
Should  the  tourist  hare  made  a  detour  along  the  beach,  or 
entered  firom  the  north,  he  would  first  pass  by  die  New  Bridge 
of  Don,  within  sight,  howerer,  of  the  old  one^  called  the  Bi^ 
of  Balgownie,  a  beautiful  Gothic  arch  of  fifty-two  feet  span, 
and  great  strength,  built  by  Bishop  Cheync,  nephew  to  CunJng, 
Barl  of  Buchan,  and  competitor  of  the  Bruce,  and  which  is  well 
known  through  Lord  Byron^s  record  of  the  popular  prophetic 
stanaa,  of  which  his  lordship  and  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen  both 
stood  in  awe. 
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"  Brie  o'  BnliroM  nif,  tlionirli  wi^'lit  l)r  \oiir  wn'. 
Wi'  a  wife's  ac  sou,  and  a  musti't  ha  ioal,  Uuuu  vc  &liidl  fa'." 

The  D<m  is  here  confined  within  a  narrow  rocky  bed,  and  hence 
the  top  of  the  high  "  Brig/'  which  is  itself  very  nanrow,  appears 
to  stand  at  a  great  altitude  aboTC  the  saliiion  pool  below. 
Entering  the  Old  Town  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Don,  we  pass  first  the  venerable  parish  church  of  Old  Machar, 
which  is  only  the  nave  of  the  ancient  cathedral,  the  other  por- 
tions of  which  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  mob  at  the  Refonnation, 
and  to  the  more  fiery  and  wicked  of  Oromweirs  soldiers, 
who,  as  usual  with  them,  removed  the  stones  to  build  a  garri- 
son for  the  future  subjection  of  their  then  Scottish  friends. 
The  structure  is  still  a  noble  one  (more  massive,  howerer,  than 
elegant),  and  is  kept  in  high  preservation  ;  and  its  large  western 
window  of  seven  high  lancet  lights,  and  oak  ceiling,  painted 
with  armorial  bearings,  are  much  admired.  The  pillars  of  the 
transept  have  their  capitals  beautifully  carved  with  oak  and 
vine  leaves ;  the  columns  and  windows  being  otherwise  plain, 
and  in  the  severe  early  English  style.  There  are  serefal 
sculptured  tombs  and  remains  of  brassefi,  with  many  modem 
additions  in  debased  Gothic,  and  all  in  bad  tmie.  Nezt^  w<e 
pass  on  to  King's  Colleg>^,  the  fine  tower  of  which,  highly  orna- 
mented and  formed  into  an  imperial  crown,  early  attracts 
attention.  It  was  founded  in  1404  by  Bishop  Elphinstone, 
and  subsequently  taken  under  royal  protection.  The  buildings 
ocenpy  the  sides  of  a  large  quadrangle,  and,  with  their  chapd, 
have  all  been  recently  renewed,  though  the  new  parte  haimoniie 
but  ill  with  the  old.  All  the  old  V)uiMing9  are  of  granit^y 
with  round-hc;i<lG<l  or  severe  sharp  early  English  arches,  while 
the  restored  parts  h»f  e  polished  f  reestone  fronts,  with  fiorid  per- 
pendicidar  windows.  Within  the  chapel  and  examination  hall, 
the  ancient  carved  benches  and  oak  roofs  have  been  sadly  intcr^* 
fered  with  by  modemiKcd  seats,  and  pulpits,  and  stucco  !  The 
wails  exhibit  a  fine  collection  of  portraits  of  the  old  Scottish 
kings  and  early  principals  of  the  college,  including  one  of  the 
founder.  Bishop  Klphinstone.  About  250  students  attend, 
habited  in  red  gowns  ;  and,  besides  the  assistance  of  ten  able 
professors,  they,  and  the  students  of  Murischal  College  in  the 
new  town,  have  access  to  a  splendid  library,  of  an  old  founda- 
tion, and  which  is  now  fiumished  with  a  free  copy  of  every  book 
entered  in  Stationer's  Uall.    Many  of  Scotland's  beet  and 
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greatest  som  were  alumni  of  King's  College  ;  and  every  High* 
Und  heMTt  MpeeuUljr  must  warm  at  the  sight  of  thoee  towm 
ante  which  hia  poor  but  ardent  and  enterprising  countrymcsi 
hare,  in  thowands,  drunk  of  the  fountains  of  Divine  and  htimaa 
knowledge,  whereby,  in  all  qnarten  of  the  glohe^  they  have 
risen  to  respectdaility,  fame,  and  opulence.  Young  men,  from 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  still 
press  on,  er^  autumn,  for  King's  College ;  and  before  steamers 
and  coaches  were  known,  they  all  had  to  travel  on  foot,  loid 
many  of  them  depended  for  their  subsistence  afWwards  on 
obtaining  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  BnrmrieSy  or  preeenta- 
tions  (varying  from  £o  to  £20  and  ^50),  which  are  competed 
for  at  the  opening  of  each  winter's  session.  It  was  an  amuse- 
ment, an'1  a  c^rateful  one  too,  of  the  late  Duke  of  €k>rdon,  to 
s^n«l  out  his  carriages,  when  the  poor  Highland  lads  were  on 
til'  li  way  to  or  from  College,  to  give  them  a  fift  for  a  stage  or 
two  ;  and  the  writers  of  these  pjiges  liave  known  young  men 
who  wrtinirht  in  summer  as  operative-  at  the  <'Hleflonian  Canal, 
who  have  thus  had  a  ride  in  the  kind  ami  hearty  nobleman''^ 
carrinp'e.  and  perhaps  an  houi  '>  eli at  wiili  tl:c  "  Urave  and  manly 
spirit  which  beat  in  the  breast  of  ''the  last  of  the  Dukes  of 
Gordon." 

4.  Mar's  Castle,  and  several  old  courts,  street^,  nm\  closes 
ill  the  ""avid  town,"  are  worthy  of  exnininatirm  ;  and  the 
stranger  will  not  fail  t  >  remark  the  quaint  antique  character  of 
tlie  whole  ])hico  a-s  e<  iitra^te*!  with  the  business-like  magnitude 
and  pretension  of  the  i  uiidings  in  the  New  Town.  He  will  also 
l>e  struck  with  the  number  of  gardLU^  in  loid  aio^md  Al  erdcen. 
and  especially  with  the  vast  quantities  of  the  new  and  finest 
4*nrirbe,'neM  growu  in  them.  The  climate  is  severe  and  inteii-ely 
cold,  but  in  summer  the  air  here  is  bracing,  and  the  sea-bathiiig 
(with  the  n^e  of  hot  and  cold  salt-water  baths)  remarkably 

good  and  e(Ui\ eiiimt. 

Aberdeen  ini  of  a  very  liigh  anti«|uity,  being  known  as  the 
abcdc  I'f  a  collection  of  people  mjk'o  the  third  centnry.  and 
sup|K>»cd  to  Ix?  the  iJemna  oi  the  It i m  r  i num  Antoimti  ;  and 
it  was  certainly  a  privileu^r  1  luiiLrli  -iince  the  ninth.  Its  earliest 
charter  extant,  however,  i-  mho  of  the  twelfth  century  by 
William  the  Lion.  "  It  i>  the  }»lace  where  conmierco  first  took 
ii>  li^e  in  St  -)tland,  or  rather  where  commerce  mav  said  t<» 
have  diiiombacked  from  other  countries  into  this.   Long  before 
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Edinburgh  was  anything  (as  remarked  by  Mr.  Chambers)  but 
the  insignificant  hamlet  attached  to  a  fortrew,  and  while  the 
germ  of  the  mercantile  character  as  jet  slept  at  Glasgow  In  the 
matrix  of  an  Episcopal  city,  Aberdeen  was  a  flourishlDg  port, 
and  the  seat  of  a  set  of  active  and  prosperous  merchants  and 
is  still  the  third  principal  port  of  North  Britain.  The  Ushop- 
rick  of  Aberdeen  was  founded  in  1137  by  David  I.,  who  trans- 
ferred the  see  from  Mortlach  in  Banffshire,  where  a  religious 
house  had  been  erected  in  1010  by  Malcolm  II.,  soon  after  his 
great  victory  over  the  Danes,  and  where  a  bishop  had  subse* 
quently  resided.  Many  of  the  succeeding  bishops  were  distin- 
guished for  their  learning,  piety,  and  puUic  spirit ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  their  magistrates,  have  at  all  times 
been  noted  for  their  sufferings  in  all  the  civil  and  religious 
contentions  of  the  times,  from  Edward  I.  down  to  Montrose^ 
and  the  ^^HfUeiC^  and  forty-five and  for  their  readiness  to 
protect  their  liberties  and  avenge  their  quarrels.  Sir  Robert 
Davidson,  provost  of  Aberdeen,  contributed  much,  along  with 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  the  defeat  of  Donald  of  the  Isles,  at  the 
great  battle  of  Harlaw  in  1411;  and  his  monument,  surmounted 
by  a  statue,  is  still  preserved  in  the  church,  of  8t.  Kicholas. 
There  were  four  convents  in  the  city  \  but  the  inhabitants  early 
embraced  the  revival  of  primitive  truth  at  the  Refonnation; 
and  there  have  always  be^  two  strong  and  rival  parties  hero 
the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian ;  though  now,  happily,  they 
live  on  the  best  terms  with  one  another. 

Prior  to  1745,  the  principal  manu&cture  of  Aberdeen  waa 
the  knitting  of  stockings  and  coarse  woollen  stuffi :  now  it  is 
celebrated  not  only  for  these,  but  also  for  its  linen,  hemp,  cot- 
ton, paper,  leather,  and  carpet  manufiustortes ;  for  its  porter 
breweries,  distilleries,  ironworks,  shipbuilding ;  and  its  exports 
of  salmon,  fann  and  dairy  produce,  and  granite  blod^s,  of  whieh 
about  20,000  tons  are  sent  away  annually.  The  population  ef 
both  towns  approaches  70,000 ;  and  the  shipping  exceeds  30,000 
tons.  Harbour  dues  are  annually  paid  on  about  900,000  tons. 
There  are  three  local  banks — aU  of  them  highly  prosperous. 
There  are  also  two  Aberdeen  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Companies. 
Although  the  bay  of  Aberdeen  is  rough  and  exposed,  and  the 
bar  in  front  of  the  harbour  dangerous— «o  that  the  citiasns  have 
frequently  been  suhjected  to  witness  shipwrecks,  without  the 
power  of  affording  any  relief— yet  the  trade  is  most  extensive, 
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■ad  the  oommimioation  with  all  parts  of  the  world  freqnait ; 
and  here  our  xeaden  firom  the  aouth  will  find  Bteamers  prepared 
to  start  for  InTemeii,  and  the  ports  of  the  Moray  Firth ;  in 
summer,  once  a-week  for  Wick,  Kirkwall  in  Orkney,  and  Ler- 
wick in  Shetland ;  while  with  Leith  there  is  daOy  interooime ; 
and  with  London  at  least  twice  a-week  by  <tc«im,  making  the 
voyage  in  six^  hours.  Altogether,  Aherdeen  is  a  recy  fine  and 
flourishing  city,  and  the  canny  Aherdoniaus*'  at  once  enter- 
prising and  careful,  and  thus  eminently  money-making.  Their 
south  railway,  just  opened,  we  trust  will  add  to  their  wealth, 
and  reward  Uie  enterprise  which  originated  it. 

aOUTB  TUROUaH  BICUAN  TO  P£T£RUSA1>  AXP  BANFF. 

6.  The  tourist  bound  for  the  northern  counties,  unless  he 
take  time  to  explore  the  courses  of  the  Dee  and  will  not 
find  much  in  tiie  undulating  and  highly  cultivated  plains  of 
Aberdeenshire,  though  not  without  many  spots  of  great  beauty, 
to  detain  him ;  and  he  will  probably  cut  short  his  route  bj  pro- 
oeeding  directly  by  Huntly  and  Keith  to  the  8pcy  at  Fochabers. 
But  should  businees  call  him  to  the  district  of  Buchan  and  Peter^ 
head,  he  will  either  proceed  by  sea  or  keep  along  the  coast  road, 
or  take  the  middle  one  by  SUon,  Mintlaw,  and  Strichen.  The 
latter  in  days  of  yore  had  the  best  made  road,  and  it  has  been 
rendered  dassicai  by  the  «  Tour  **  of  Br.  Johnson.  On  the  first 
part  of  it  the  Doctor  remarked,  that  **  1  have  now  tiayelled  two 
hundred  miles  in  Scotland,  and  seen  only  one  tree  not  younger 
than  myself,**  so  that,  at  Strichen,  he  rejoiced  to  meet  ''some 
forest  trees  of  fiill  growth  but  the  sage  seemed  equally  sur- 
prised at  the  ancient  towns  of  Scotland,  **  which  have  generally 
an  appearance  unusual  to  Englishmen— the  houses,  whether 
smaU  or  great,  being,  for  the  most  part,  built  of  sIom /**  At 
Sllon,  Pkfonr,  and  Strichen,  and  along  Lord  Aberdeen*s  estates, 
he  would  now  find  whole  forests  of  planted  wood ;  and,  what 
would  hare  equally  delighted  the  Doctor,  numeious  Episcopal 
cfaapeb— that  at  Longride^  near  Blintlaw,  m  particular,  aooom* 
modating  perhaps  the  leigest  countiy  congregation  in  Scot- 
land, of  which  neariy  600  are  communicents,  and  which  is  ftr- 
tharcelebtated  as  having  been  the  curs  of  the  Rev.  John  Skinner, 
author  of  the  Ecdesiasfcical  History  of  Scotland,  of  several  poems 
and  eoogs  of  consideBihle  merit— euch  as   TuUochgorum,"  and 
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the  Ewie  wi*  the  crooked  hom*^ — Mid  who  wis  the  ftlher  of 
the  Ute,  and  gnmdfikther  of  the  praaent  Bishop  SkhuMr— both 
Ptimates  of  the  Episcopal  Ghuidi  m  Scotland.  At  no  great 
distance  from  this  diapel  stood  the  once  lenowned  Abbey  of  Old 
Beer,  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  oentuiy  bj  one 
of  the  Oiunings,  Earls  of  Buchan,  for  monks  of  the  Oistfrtian 
order.  It  has  been  raaed  almost  to  its  fbondatums,  and  the 
grounds  have  been  enclosed  within  an  extendTe  oirchard,  bj  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Pitfour. 

6.  The  coast  road  has  nothing  in  point  of  beauty  to  leoom- 
mend  it — extensive  sands  and  low  rocks  accompanying  us  all 
the  way  to  Peterhead.  Here,  on  the  most  easterly  promontoiy 
of  ScoUend,  and  opposite  that  of  Buchan  Ness,  whidi  is  distin- 
guished by  its  elegant  lighthouse,  stands  the  bustling  and  im- 
portant seaport  of  Peterhead,  the  commodious  and  extensiTe 
bay  and  harbours  of  which  annually  save  many  a  seamtn  finim 
a  watery  graye.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  commeroml 
enterprise  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  whale  and  domestic  iwhegiei, 
and  is  the  nursery  of  the  boldest  and  most  scientific  marmCTS ; 
while  the  most  wonderful  acuteness  and  activity  have  been  «x* 
hibited  by  the  people  in  eyery  detail  of  trade.  It  is  a  burgh  of 
barony,  holding  of  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital  of  Edinburgh, 
who  acquired  the  superiority  by  purchase  from  an  English  com* 
pany,  who  bought  it  from  the  (>own,  on  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Burl  Maiischal ;  to  whose  protection  the  Chevalier  BL  George 
intrusted  himself  on  his  landing  here  in  1715.  The  ne^beur^ 
ing  bay  exhibits  a  perfect  ckevau^c-de-frue  ef  needle-ehaped 
granite  rocks,  jutting  up  in  all  directions ;  and  of  this  etone^ 
which  is  of  a  beautiful  flesh  colour,  the  hofuees  of  the  town  are 
erected ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  exported  for  bvildiag* 
blocks,  and  polished  slabs  for  chimney -pieces  and  monwmenti, 
Peterhead  was  once  much  resorted  to  in  summer  tor  se»bath» 
ing,  and  for  the  watsn  of  its  celebrated  sparkling  mlnaral  well ; 
and  it  is  a  common  feat  finr  tiie  Taletudinarians  to  Tint  the 
Bullers  (or  Boilers)  of  Buchan,  about  six  miles  distant  on  tlw 
southern  coast,  but  which,  if  the  weather  be  rough,  can  ako  be 
approached  from  the  shore.  They  consist  of  an  immense  caul- 
dron, or  pot,  fifty  feet  wide,  hollowed  out  by  the  waves,  and  the 
rook  is  arched  beneath,  so  as  to  admit  the  entrance  of  a  boat ; 
but  whidi  can  also  be  looked  down  upon  from  the  lip  abom 
The  genend  height  of  the  cliffs  is  fully  200  feet;  and  they  are 
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paifontod  on  all  bands  hj  deep  cam  and  leoeaseiy  along  wliieh 
*  tremendous  ftiirge  ooaatantly  ioUb.  Br*  Jobnaon  quaintlj 
deieribes  llie  Boiler  as  rock  perpendloalariy  tnhulaied 
and  alluding  to  Um  narrow  ledge  at  the  iop^  whtdi  appeaMd 
**  very  narrow,"  be  gmrely  assuies  bis  leadsn  tbat  bis  {lorty 
^  went  loimd,  bowerer,  and  we  were  giad  wben  tiie  cireut  was 
completed!*'  Hard  l^,  Slain's  Outle»  tbe  seal  of  tbe  Barl  of 
Bnol,  a  spacious  quadrangular  edifioe^  stands  on  tbe  edge  of  a 
crag,  as  wild  as  tbat  of  tbe  fiuller:  sod  tbe  caatla  wall  teems 
only  to  bo  tbe  coolinnation  of  »  perpendicular  xoek,  the  Ibot 
of  wbicb  is  beaten  by  tbe  waves.  Tbe  Eatl*s  next  neigfabonr, 
on  tbe-noftb^east,  u  tbe  King  of  Denmacfcy  wbose  subjecta^  it  is 
said,  claim  n  right  of  lepnltaxre  in  the  adjoining  Idrk-yard,** 
which  tbej  periodically  visit  to  renew  tbe  giftve  stones  of  tbdr 
departed  brethren,  who  are  so  often  drowned  on  this  teifiil 
ooast;  and  so  deselatmg  is  the  so^bteeae,  as  to  pKnrent  fiUft's 
Cbstle  from  being  adorned  by  a  single  tree,  "  n  obMCtSKistie 
(as  remarked  by  Mr.  Chambers)  in  wbioli,  as  the  widenee  of  a 
Scottish  nobleman,  it  is  happily  singular.'* 

Proceeding  onwards  to  Fraserburgh  (eighteen  miles  from 
Potedbead)  the  tourist  will  take  passing  glance  of  Inremgie 
Oaatia,  wldeh  was  the  ancient  ssat  of  tbe  Saris  Manscbai,  loid 
was  occupied  till  tbe  attainder  of  the  fiunily  for  their  Joining  in 
tbe  Rebellion  of  1715.  Here  was  bom  Field*manbal  Keiths 
bfother  of  tbe  last  earl,  who,  after  the  afiair  of  Sheriffinnir,  went 
afavoad,  and  attained  the  highest  frme  and  honours  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Pettt  tbe  Oreat  and  King  FrsderidL  of  Prmsia. 

7.  Tbe  roads  now  deflect  inwiud  from  the  coast,  to  nvoid  tbe 
sand^  beachai,  which  here  extend  a  great  iilong  the  sbete; 
the  oountrr  also  beins  bare.  tame,  and  unintfTMtiiiir,  but 
abounding  in  herds  of  tbe  finest  cattle,  and  eelefcnted  fiir  its 
superior  htUer  and  ehme.  But  Oaimbulg  Oastle  (two  miles 
oti),  though  a  mere  heap  of  ndns,  is  conspicuous  at  a  distance^ 
from  tbe  fiatnesi  of  the  country.  It  lies  near  Pbilortb,  there- 
sideoseof  Lordflaltoun.  InvenUocby  Cbstle^  which  next  comes 
in  view,  stands  near  the  very  dangerous  promontory  of  Bat- 
teny  Head,  on  iriiieh,  as  jet,  there  is  no  ligblhouea,  and  from 
whioh  n  msiFof  very  fraiM  recks  runs  out,  which  are  partially 
covered  at  high  water,  and  are,  henoe,  oftn  tbe  mom  frial  to 
shipping. 

a.  Fraserburgh,  strange  oflbboot  of  a  Highland  elan,  is  a 
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burgh  of  regality,  of  whidi  Lord  Saltoun  is  superior  and  per- 
petual ProTost,  which  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth oentuxy,  along  a  fine  baj  and  safe  road-stead,  bj  Sir 
Alexander  Fraser  of  Philorth.  In  1592  he  obtained  a  rojral 
charter  for  the  institution  of  a  Uniyersitj  here ;  but  the  deeign 
was  ncTer  earned  farther  than  the  erection  of  a  square  tower 
of  three  storeys  for  one  of  the  Colleges ;  and  in  which^  and  at 
Peterhead,  the  students  of  Aberdeen  were  taught  one  season 
(1647),  when  that  city  was  infested  with  the  plague.  The 
beautiful  stone-cross,  surmounting:]^  an  hexagonal  structure 
(adorned  by  the  British  and  Philorth  arms),  which  was  erected 
by  the  founder,  is  still  entire;  and  the  adjoining  magnificent 
harbour,  constructed  partly  at  the  expense  of  Oo\  emment  and 
partly  by  subscription,  cost  about  £60flOO.  It  has  rendered 
Fraserburgh  a  retreat  to  Teesels  of  war,  as  well  as  merchantmen, 
in  stormy  weather ;  and  hence,  the  town  has  become  wealthy, 
stirring,  and  populous.  The  adjoining  district  has,  oyer  since 
the  Reformation,  been  a  stronghold  of  Episcopacy;  and  the 
town  was  long  the  residence  of  the  late  venerable  and  learned 
Bishop  Jolly,  whose  piety  imited  the  strictness  and  self-denial 
of  an  ancient  monk  or  hermit  to  the  simplicity  of  piimitiTe 
times,  and  the  cheerfulness  and  activity  of  the  best  f^testant 
divines. 

« 

9.  Kinnaird*s  head  and  lighthouse  lie  a  mile  north  of 
Fraserbuigh,  and  rough  and  uninviting  though  the  approach 
in  all  directions  to  this  promontory  is,  the  scenery  purtakes 
much  of  the  sublime,— for  the  hat  off  hills  and  headlands  of 
Sutherland  and  Caithness  stretch  away  in  dark  undefinahle 
masses  over  the  blue  waves,  which  roll  in  wide  expanse  between ; 
while  near  at  hand  huge  detached  blocks  of  rock  jut  out  upon 
the  waste  of  waters,  as  if  to  meet  the  lashings  of  the  Pentland 
tides  which  dash  fdll  tilt,  and  are  broken  upon  theoL  Hera 
and  then  grim  old  eyry-Iike  fortresses,  the  giant  guardians  of 
the  land,  frown  out  upon  the  sea ;  and  ia  some  places  a  recess 
of  ydlow  beach,  where  perii^ps  some  fleet  of  Norsemen  had 
formerly  stranded,  and  found  a  sandy  grave. 

10.  The  tourist  is  now  twen^-one  miles  distant  from  Banl^ 
a  space  which  is  divided  into  two  stages  by  the  excellent  inn  at 
Troup,  the  patrimonial  property  of  Lord  Gaidensttme,  and  whm 
he  should  visit  Troup  Head^  which  presents  a  breastwork  of  old 
red  sandstone  precii^ces  sevml  hundred  feet  high,  and  nearly 
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three  miles  iu  extent,  to  the  waves.  There  are  no  other  emi- 
nences to  be  seen,  saving  the  hill  of  Moniiuiid,  eight  miles  inland 
from  1'  niaci  Uiirgh  ;  and  though  only  800  feet  high,  it  is  con- 
»picuou8  for  at  least  forty  miles  all  round.  The  flatness  and 
want  of  trees  bestow  an  imposing  altitude  even  on  the  stone  waiib 
or  djiies  and  cottages. 

11.  The  neat  and  cheerful  to^¥n  of  Banif  (which  can  hoast 
of  a  large  and  excellent  hotel),  on  a  gently  sloping  hill  si<le. 
and  the  fisher  town  of  Macduff,  connected  with  it  l>y  a  hami- 
some  bridge  over  the  Deveron,  .should  both  be  examiMcl  I  cforc 
proceeding  to  Duff  House,  though  in  the  firyt  there  is  sciircely 
a  [i  use  remaining  to  indicate  it^  very  high  anti<iuity.  it  is 
known  to  have  been  a  ro^idiiucy  of  Malcolm  IV.,  called  the 
Maiden,  most  probably  while  engaged  in  exterminating  the  an- 
cient inhabitant  of  Moray  (lir»o),  and  whose  charters  are  some- 
times dated  from  Banff  ;  aad  it  is  not  clcJir  but  that  his  ]»re- 
duressor,  Malcolm  Caenmore,  also  rc^i<lcd  hrio  HanfF  ('a'^tlo 
was  a  constabulary  or  royal  one,  held  lor  the  crown — was  the 
head  of  a  small  thancdom — and,  like  the  similar  fortresses  of 
Cullen,  Kltrin,  Forres,  Nairn,  and  Invemc^s,  was  the  king's  re- 
sidence when  visiting  hi»  dominion^,  aii  l  the  abode  of  bis  sheriffs 
or  constables,  and  the  place  of  admnn^tcring  justice  in  his  al>- 
sence.  Randolph,  Earl  of  Momy,  appears  to  have  j£ot  the 
thruKMlitm  of  the  Bnync  fnmi  U<jl>ert  the  Bruce,  by  whom  al»u 
the  liberties  of  the  burgh  wore  renewed  and  confirmed.  Sub- 
sequently it  became  the  county  town,  and  Bnnff  Castle  was  de- 
clared the  messuage  of  the  earldom  of  Buchan.  (  u  the  marriage 
of  Margaret  Ofrjh  ie  nf  Anchter  House  with  James  Stmirt.  Karl 
of  Buchan,  and  brother  ui  King  James  II.,  the  Earl  Injing  then 
appointe<l  hereditary  thane  or  con<;tnble,  Bik  office  which  after- 
wards was  resigned  to  the  Findlater  family,  rend  by  them  exer- 
cised till  the  abolition  of  heritable  juri^ilictions.  Pccuninry 
emliarrassments  cau^^cd  the  l.arl  of  Buchan  to  [>art  with  the 
castle  to  Robert  v'^harp,  ^llLl itf  (  !ork  of  Banff,  elder  brother  of 
the  celebrated  and  unfortunsite  An  libi^hop  Sharp,  who  was  bom 
there  in  l(il3,  and  on  whose  murder,  in  1070,  his  l)rother,  Sir 
William  Sharp  of  Stonyhill,  took  up  the  property.  The  arch- 
bishoji'  ^  father  previously  held  the  castle  in  feu. 

in  Band  there  was  a  large  monastery  of  the  CarmeiittF. 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  >Tnrv,  and  suppose<l  to  have  been  co- 
eval with  lh«  royally.   At  the  ReformatioD,  the  triars  xDad4» 
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over  their  possessions  to  Sir  Wjilter  Ogilvie  ;  but  these,  along 
with  the  superiority  and  feu-diUics,  which  were  gifted  by  James 
VI.  to  Kinii:\s  Collude,  Aberdeen,  have  all  been  bought  up  by 
Lord  Fife.  The  Knip^hts  Tein]ilars,  also,  had  an  hospital  here, 
long  distinguished  l»y  their  Ubuul  mark,  an  iron  cross,  on  the 
top.  Like  all  the  Scottish  towns  of  ;Liiy  consequence,  the  free 
traders,  and  wealthy  burfrhers  of  Bautf.  were,  in  ancient  times, 
continually  harassed  by  the  exactions  and  cupidity  of  the  icu 
<hil  aristocracy  of  the  neiirhbourhood  ;  and  even  such  great 
nobles  as  the  Duke  of  Gordon  and  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
di>uiimcd  not  occasionally  to  imdct  the  citizens  in  loam  which 
were  never  intended  to  l>e  repaid,  but  which  could  not  he  re- 
fused. According  to  the  last  very  able  Statistical  Ilcport  of 
the  parish,  it  would  appear  that  Banff  is  not  now  a  thriving 
[dace," — neither  increasing  in  size  nor  population  (which 
amounts  to  al)out  3000  souls),  though  it  has  the  advantage  of 
excellent  schools,  abundant  markets,  numerous  places  of  wor- 
ship, literary  institutions,  and  good  society.  The  modem 
suburb  of  Macduff,  which  is  provided  with  a  better  harbour, 
and  lies  more  con venieutlv  for  trade,  threatens  to  attract  the 
youmr  and  adventurous  part  of  the  community  to  itself;  while 
the  (iuiiiaius  of  two  great  landed  proprietors,  hemming  in  the 
burgh  on  all  sides,  necessarily  prevent  its  spreading  itself  out 
into  new  streets  or  ornamental  villas. 

But  the  chief  object  of  interest  about  Banff  ii*  Duff  House, 
which  was  erected  about  ninety  years  ago  by  William,  Lord 
Draco,  after  a  purely  Tuscan  design,  by  Adams,  at  ^  expense 
of  £70,000.  It  was  never  fully  completed,  the  large  quadran- 
gular central  part  without  the  wings  being  aiono  executed,  and 
though  rich  and  graceful  in  detail,  the  structure  is  not  impos- 
ing when  viewed  at  a  distance.  The  interior  is  perfectly  "  Lon- 
i'erizfid''*  with  pictures, — all  remarkably  interesting,  and  with 
many  first-rate  work?i  of  art,  at  which  criticism  may  vainly 
level  her  eye-glass."  walls  arc  (piite  crowded  with  pro- 

ductions of  Titian,  Corregio,  Murillo,  Vandyke,  Cuyp,  Jameson, 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds,  Raeburn,  and  many  others, 
both  of  the  past  and  prescTit  day  ;  and  the  collection  is  parti- 
cularly rich  in  j>ortraits  of  <ii>tinguished  jtersouages  ;  but  not 
the  least  interesting  of  the  curiosities  is  the  ponderous  sword  of 
the  famous  outJ'ur  ]NLicpherson,  who  wa,s  seized,  after  a  desper- 
ate resistance,  by  the  Laird  of  Braco  (ancestor  of  the  Karl  of 
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Fife),  and  sumu  --f  hi-  follower-,  at  a  fail"  at  Keith;  and  was 
tried  and  condemned,  along  \sith  three  of  his  accomplices,  by 
the  Sheriff  of  Banff,  in  Novemlx  r  17<M),  as  "  known  holdenand 
repute  Egiptiansand  vagabonds,  and  oppressors  of  his  Majesty's 
free  lie^^,  and  as  thieves  and  receptors  of  theives pessi?H<$ juma,^'' 
The  records  of  the  trial  arc  aiu using  and  instructive  :  **  three 
youug  rogues  in  prison"  imviug,  at  the  same  time,  had  siub^tan- 
tial,  though  perhaps  not  formal,  justice  administered  to  thera, 
in  having  their  "  ears  cropped,  burnt  on  the  cheek,  and  pub- 
lickly  scourged"  through  the  town  of  Banff;  V)ut  though  all 
were  found  guilty,  Macpherson  alone  was  executed,  two  of  the 
other  culprits  having  been  rej^^d^ed  as  vassals  of  the  Land  of 
Grant,  and  probably  saved  as  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  Mac- 
pherson, who  was  an  excellent  niusiciari,  is  said  to  have  f(»iu- 
posed  his  own  l>eautiiul  fjarmnt  und  Pihroch,  and  to  have 
played  them  "  under  the  gallow's  tree."  He  then  offere<i  his 
Cremona  violin  to  any  one  in  the  crowd  who  wuuld  receive  it  as 
.1  reiiienibrance  of  him,  and  the  <^ift  being  declined,  he  broke  it, 
and  threw  the  fiugments  into  the  iriave  prepared  for  his  body. 

12.  At  Portsoy  (8  miles  from  ),  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  which  is  a  new  and  neat  Episcopal  chapel,  the  tourist 
will  find  a  perfect  iiiiiicralogical  world, — an  epitome  of  the 
sciwicc  ;  ;icd  choice  polished  specimens  may  Ik;  purchased  of 
Mr.  Clark,  a  local  lapidary.  The  district  abounds  with  the 
great^t  variety  of  granite,  i^uartz  rock,  and  all  the  usual  pri- 
mary rocks,  with  large  beds  of  beautiful  marble  and  serpentine, 
and  quantities  of  crystals  of  garnets,  Labrador  felspar,  Hyj)er- 
stene.  Tourmaline,  Ilomblende,  and  Bronzitc,  with  asbcstus, 
tremolite,  actynolite,  and  many  of  the  allied  magnesian  mine- 
rals.  The  marble  and  serpentine  beds  have  only  been  occasion- 
ally employed  for  chimney-pieces,  vases,  and  small  ornaments  ; 
but  if  extensively  worked,  and  opened  up,  we  feel  confident  that 
tlM  purity  and  variety  of  the  colours  would  command  a  ready 
market,  especially  if  the  serpentine  wm  exhibited  in  large  and 
highly-polished  slabs.  Professor  Jameson,  in  his  mineralogical 
tntvels,  was  the  first  to  describe  this  extremely  interesting 

Onl^Tfttioii  and  woodland  here  abound,  where  not  many 
yean  ago  the  wliole  eonntrj  was  a  wide  wilderness  of  bog. 
The  Karl  of  FSIe^  the  principal  proprietor,  has  long  devoted 
himself  to  the  personal  snperintendenee  of  those  vast  improYe- 
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ments ;  and  three  hundred  penoni,  it  is  said,  are  OQnstantly 
emplojod  about  the  grounds  of  Duff  House  alone.  The  rough 
and  wild  scenery  occasioned  by  the  piimitire  rodu  which  com* 
pose  the  great  mass  of  the  oountry,  and  which  in  the  Buehan 
districti  to  the  eastward,  project  into  the  sea  in  mde  and  dan- 
gerous reefs  and  headlands,  here  |^Te  way  oocasionally  to 
smoother  ridges  and  promontories  of  red  eandstone  and  its  as^ 
eoeiated  conglomerate^  which  diyersify  and  soften  the  outlines, 
and  which  are  the  ranains  of  the  great  sandstone  baain  now 
filled  only  by  the  heaving  waters  of  the  Moray  Firth,  but 
which,  iu  an  ancient  state  of  things,  was  so  extensiTe^  that  we 
can  identify  the  remote  sandstone  ridges  at  Tomintoul  abutting 
against  the  granite  of  the  Grampiansi  as  parts  of  them.  In 
Qamiie  Bay,  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  conglomerate  mass 
of  Troup  Head,  nodules  of  a  subcrystalUne,  fibrous,  and  radiat- 
ing structure,  occur  in  a  bed  of  bituminous  clay,  each  enclos- 
ing an  oi^ganic  remain  (generally  a  coocosteus) ;  and  these  or- 
ganisms, after  many  guesses  and  speculations,  have  been  found 
to  belong  to  the  petrifiu^ions  of  the  old  red  sandstone  formation^ 
and  to  be  connected  with  the  similar  fish<-beds  which  stretch 
along  the  country  past  Dipplc,  Bathes,  Scatscraig,  Clunie, 
Lethan  Bar,  Cawdor,  Culloden  Moor,  and  Invemess,  round  to 
Cromarty,  Caithness,  and  Orkney.  To  complete  our  glance  at 
this  most  interesting  geological  district,  we  have  to  add,  that 
fiini  nodules,  and  other  traces  of  the  chalk  formation,  as  wall 
as  of  the  inferior  lias  and  oolite,  are  found  on  the  suiftoe  and 
in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen  shiies ;  but 
whence  they  have  come  has  not  yet  been  properly  asoertained* 
13.  A  drive  of  six  miles  lands  us  opposite  the  three  rocky 
kings  in  the  bay,  at  the  sumptuous  hotel  and  three  towns  of 
Cullen,  of  which  the  neat  houses  of  the  more  modem  portion, 
strongly  oontiast  with  the  habitations  of  the  humble  fisher  town. 
In  the  midst  rises  an  eminence  on  which  a  large  fortress  onoe 
stood,  where  Elinbeth,  the  wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  breathed  her 
kst  The  dense  woods  behind  environ  Cullen  House,  the  low 
country  residence  of  the  Bari  of  Seafield,  chief  of  the  elan 
Qrant,  built  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  rocky  bum  course,  and  which 
is  almost  buried  in  them,  and  is  soreened  fiom  view  by  the  sides 
of  the  narrow  dell  or  valley  in  which  it  lies,  but  which  is  worthy 
of  %  visit,  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  princely  and  wealthy 
mansions  in  the  north,  but  as  oowtaining,  as  has  been  remarked, 
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"  several  battalions  of  pictures,  both  foreipTi  and  il  incstic/'  of 
great  interest  and  value.  The  historical  fiml  tuiniiy  paintiugii 
are  chietiy  deserving  of  attention;  aii'l  of  tlie  former,  one  of 
the  finest  is  of  Jamea  VI.  by  Mytena,  Nvhich  was  rescued  at  the 
great  revolution  bv  the  Karl  of  Findiuter,  then  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  from  a  moi>  who  had  torn  it  off  the  walls  of  Hoi  v rood- 
house  ;  a  portniit  of  Jnmes,  liulvc  tf  Hamilton,  who  wa:-  l  ehe^uicd 
in  H>40,  by  Vaudvkc,  and  anotlier  of  the  adminiblo  ("richton. 
The  Wdods  and  policies  lead  up  to  the  toj)  of  tin-  Ikiik  Hill,  a 
prominent  hill  tort,  which,  witli  the  Puni-Hiil  ijehiud  Pt»rtsoy 
(which  In  turmcd  of  tlic  n?ost  bcaiuitni  slaty  «juartz  rock), 
having  three  entrenchments  round  it,  cou>titutc<i  the  first  links 
of  the  groat  chain  of  signal  stations  (many  ol  theiu  vitriried) 
which  striit<:ii  miaii  ]  towards  the  sources  of  the  Don  and  Dee, 
and  wc^twartis  arounJ  the  coasts  of  the  Moray  Firth.  Dunidich 
<.>n  the  -]\'<rr  -^ide,  and  nuiin  rous  cairnj?  and  stones  of  memorial 
along  the  tli-^!ri<'t.  attest  the  IK  «jnrnt  struggles  of  the  nativej* 
with  thi'  T)autj.H  mid  otiicn  Nuriiiuieii.  The  church  of  Oullcn  is 
au  u)ti  roting  old  fabric,  and  contains  a  fine  ciniopied  tomb, 
but  the  history  of  which  U  unknown.  The  niins  vi  Findlater 
('astle  and  of  Boyue  <-'astlc  bciow  the  road  as  we  approach  from 
th«  ca^t,  are  mten»^ting  objects.  Both  belonged  to  the  old 
fanuiv  of  the  Oji^ilws,  Karls  of  Findiater.  From  Cullen  a 
pleasin<r  Irixc  of  twelve  miles  through  n  fine  com  country,  and 
latterly  ihiough  dense  fir  woods,  leads  us  past  the  great  estuary 
of  the  Spey  to  Fochal  li  -.  which  we  shall  aftcruard-  n<jtice 
when  we  have  brought  on  the  itinersiry  by  the  middle  and  upper 
or  great  north  ro^  from  Aberdeen. 


mO-BOAD  FBOM  ABERDEF.N  TO  HAXPF,  BT  OLD  MfiLDftCM 

ASID  TQAEIFF. 

14.  Thk  route  for  some  miles  adheres  to  the  Vale  of  the 
Don,  and  then  passes  into  that  of  the  sluggish  Ythan.  The 
countrv  ?]fuurfilly  is  blonk  and  uninteresting,  but  its  broad  un- 
dulating surface,  whu  li.  intorin^  iiatc  between  the  ditlereat 
river  courses,  ihan  ni'irrc^ati  in  ><i'  wide,  wmcwhat  suuccr-shaped 
elevauoDs  and  hnlliw.^,  locally  designated  as  "  h^iiiUu  and 
/!*>m.f,"  ig  now  l>ecohung  highly  cultivated.  The  staple  cereal, 
however,  in  Alvcrdecn  and  lianli  .shires,  is  oats  ;  laid  there  is 
corapanitiTely  little  wheat  grown.    In  the  hist  stage,  the  most 
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conspicuous  enunence  is  iliat  of  Benochie.  the  high  and  tnin- 
cute<i  summit  of  whicli  i.-^  a  noted  landmark  to  all  vcssel>  muking 
this  coast.  The  l)urirh  of  barony  of  Old  Meldruin,  a  village 
chiefly  of  artizans  and  labourers,  has  nothimj:  to  detain  the 
stranger;  but  it  ovcrlouks  a  great  expanse  of  fertile  land  to  the 
west,  called  Chapel  of  Garioch.  By  diverging  from  the  turn- 
pike road,  at  Old  Meldnim,  to  Methlick,  on  the  Ythan,  an<l 
thciKo  along  its  course,  rejoining  the  high  r»»ad  to  Turriff,  near 
Fvvie  <'astlc,  Haddo  House,  the  seat  of  the  Karl  of  Aberdeen, 
can  be  numbered  among  the  tourist's  reminiscences.  It  is  a 
substantial  square  structure,  with  wings  advancing  in  front  at 
either  extremity,  and  set  down  amid  a  wide  expanse  of  undu- 
lating and  vvcU-woodod  park-gruuud,  and  coiuaius  a  good  col- 
lection of  paintings,  including  several  of  Lawrence's  ma&ter- 
pieces.  The  banks  Hanking  the  Ytluin  rise  steeply,  and  are 
w  cll  wooded,  and  the  scenery  very  pleasing  within  the  vale  itself, 
and  when  regaining  the  higher  ground,  the  eye  courses  over 
more  expanded  sections  of  the  winding  and  deeply-iml>eiided 
stream.  It  dwin^lles  to  the  size  of  a  mere  brook  as  it  curl> 
round  the  pleasure-groimds  of  Fyvie  Castle — laid  out  like  an 
English  park,  half-wav  between  Old  Meldrum  and  Turriff — and 
18  there  still  and  hcdgy.  As  remarked  by  Mr.  Billings,  Cas^tie 
Fyvie  wa-.  originally  a  very  <'M  keep,  but  added  to  and  orna- 
mented by  Chancellor  Seton,  afterwards  Lonl  Fv>  ie  and  Earl  <>f 
Dimfermliuc. — "  There  is  no  such  edifice  in  England.  It  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  noble>t  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  that 
rich  architecture  which  the  Scottish  barons  of  the  days  of  King 
Janio  \  I.  obtained  from  France.  It--  three  princely  towers, 
with  their  luxuriant  coronet  of  coned  turrets,  sharp  gables,  tall 
roofs  and  chimneys,  cannptied  dormer  windows,  and  nido  statu- 
ary, |tre^''nt  a  sky-outline  at  once  graceful,  rich,  and  massive, 
and  in  these  ijinilities  exceeding  oven  the  far-famovl  Glanunis. 
The  furm  of  the  centml  tower  is  peculiar  and  striking;  it  con- 
sists, in  appearance,  (in  front,  i.e.)  of  two  ajuii-round  t(iwers, 
with  a  deep  curtain  between  them,  retired  within  a  round-arched 
recess  of  peculiar  height  and  depth.  The  minor  de])artments 
of  the  building  arc  profusely  decorated  with  mouldings,  croc- 
kets, canopie«5,  and  statuary.  The  interior  is  in  the  same  line 
kce]dng  with  the  exterior.  The  great  staircase  i^  an  architec- 
tunil  triumph.  >uch  as  few  Scotti^ii  mansions  can  exhibit  ;  and 
it  is  so  broad  and  so  gently  graduated,  as  to  justify  a  traditional 
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buast,  that  the  laird's  horse  use  l  to  ascend  it."  The  three 
towers  arc  iu  a  line,  with  high  rouis,  and  not  battlemented,  and 
of  iniir  >nn  height,  and  .««|iiare,  with  the  variation  alluded  to. 
The  ample  staircase  winds  under  a  succession  of  massive  arch- 
ways at  rii^ht  aiiL'los  to  each  other,  and  is  vaulted  overhead; 
and  the  outer  gateway  and  lodge  —  a  large  square  structure, 
with  a  high  conical  turret  at  each  comer,  and  completely  enve- 
loped in  ivy — forms  a  remarkably  fine  outwork  in  keeping  Avith 
the  castle  itself.  Here,  also,  are  several  valuaMe  paiTuiiigs. 
A  herd  eon  shire  is  rich  in  these  fine  old  castles  ;  anl  in  tliis 
iieigbl'«»ui  li  'ud,  the  tourist  should  see  those  ot  Gight  and  Tol- 
quhon,  though  they  are  much  inferior  to  Castle  Fyvie  and  to 
Castle  Frascr,  and  others  mentioned  as  occurring  along  the 
course  of  the  Don.  As  it  nears  Turriff,  the  road  passes  the 
house  and  grounds  of  Ilatten  (Duff). 

Turriff  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  village,  with  fine  bleach- 
fields,  and  over]  H  kiiiM;  the  Vale  of  the  Deveron.  It  claim.^  a 
high  antiquity,  and  is  known  t  •  have  had  an  almshouse  or  hos- 
pital, erects  by  the  Earl  of  Bnchan  in  1272,  which  was  after- 
wards enlarged  by  Robert  Bruce.  The  Knights  Templars  also 
had  lands  here ;  and  the  prefient  buildings  of  the  town  most 
worthy  of  notice  arc,  a  handsome  parish  church,  a  venerable  old 
disused  one,  and  an  Episcopal  chapel.  Thence  to  Banff,  the 
banks  of  the  Deveron  exhibit  a  deal  of  fine  woodland  and  river 
.scenery,  especially  oppohite  Forglen  Ilouse,  near  Turriff,  and 
again  at  the  Bridge  of  Alva,  and  thence  through  the  policies  of 
Duff  Hou.«e;  but,  geneniUy,  the  count  i  v  a  w  ay  from  the  river'g 
side,  and  along  the  public  road,  is  bleak  and  cold,  though  wrfl 
cultivated.  The  road  passes  at  a  short  distance  from  Dalgetty 
Castle,  (James  Duff,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Banffshire,)  another  and  a 
very  interesting  specimen  of  the  old  Tower,  embellished  with 
French  additions,  and  where  the  old  lamily  chapel  is  still  pre- 
served. 

It  will  be  appnrcnt,  that  the  rouiid  by  Turriff  and  Banff  to 
Fochaltors,  gives  upjH  riunity  of  seeing  a  succession  of  m<ansions, 
t^ach  well  worthy  of  a  visit — Iladdo  IJouse,  Fyvie  Castle,  Duff 
House,  and  Cullen  House,  in  a<ldition  to  Gordon  Castle — besides 
presenting  a  specimen  of  the  coa.st  scenery,  as  well  as  of  the 
central  districts  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
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THE  IPP£K  OR  UHSAT  STOllTU  fiOAD  BV  UU.VTLT  TO  IMV£RA£S^. 

14  b.  The  tmreller  by  coach  is  usaallj  surprised  to  find 
himself  aocompaiiied  side  by  side  for  the  fint  stage  out  to 
Invemry  (16  miles),  by  die  tmek-^oaU  of  an  inland  canal  which 
was  formed  chiefly  for  the  transit  of  merdiandise,  and  the  es- 
port  of  the  great  quantities  of  com  raised  in  the  interior  vaUajs 
of  Aberdeenshire,  and  of  the  slates  and  limestones  of  the  adjoin- 
ing hills.  Passing  Klntore,  Inreiniiy,  and  other  thriring 
▼illages,  the  road  then  proceeds  tlirough  an  upland  moorish 
country,  winding  among  a  succession  of  undulating  shapeless 
hills,  the  passes  through  which,  especially  in  the  Foudland 
Hills,  south  of  Huntly,  are  often  in  winter  for  a  considerable 
period  blocked  up  with  snow. 

The  hUl  sides,  however,  an  now  being  extennyely  planted 
with  fbrest  trees,  to  increase  the  shelter  and  ameliorate  the 
climate ;  and  here,  as  well  as  along  the  coast,  most  noble  and 
extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made  to  reclaim  and  improve 
the  groimd.  In  no  part  of  Scotland  have  greater  industry  and 
skill  been  exhibited,  or  more  capital  invested  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  than  in  this  quarter,  and  that  with  a  soil  naturally 
wet  and  cold,  and  a  climate  by  no  means  propitious.'*'  Though 
now  possessed  by  a  race  of  Flemish  or  Saxon  origin,  and  speak- 
ing a  dialect  of  the  lowland  Scotch,  peculiarly  broad,  where 
Oaelic  is  never  heard  except  in  the  more  inland  glens,  Banff 
and  Aberdeen  shires  anciently  composed  a  great  Celtic  territory 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Earls  (previously  the  Maormors)  of 
Mar  and  Biichan,  in  which  the  names  of  places  still  point  out 
the  Celtic  character  of  the  tirst  inhabitants.  Hence,  apart  from 
the  outline  of  the  country,  wo  might  not  inappropriately  con- 
sider these  two  counties  as  lli<£lilan4,  though  Scotchmen  in 
general  rauk  them  a^  belonging  to  the  Lowkind^A 

*  TIic  district  about  lluntlv  and  Keith  nbonuds  ID  primitire  Bwrsfaiim  md  slate, 
which  have  larjrply  contributed  to  local  improveiDCTits. 

+  ln«ten<l  ui  pWeedinf?  the  Icnjcili  of  Invernnr,  and  foUowinjt  the  course  of  the 

I'ry  :tiiil  the  iliK  rt  road  to  lluntly.  :i  \(  V\  n-.'n  •  iMc  di  fnur  may  lie  inudt'  \>\  >ti  ik.iiig 
acroM  Iroui  near  Kintorc,  lo  as  to  regaiu  the  l)ou  near  Keuuiay  (distiuKUuhed  for  an 
exoeltent  school,  nnd  a  trhoidhoiiie  and  irrounUs,  which  are  a  murel  (or  ajmcomai) 

— follow  inir  its  roursc  to  Monyninsk.  tin  ore  hy  MfnMl  to  KiMruniinic ;  luul  thrre 
diverging  norlhwnnls.  by  Clovn  and  StnUblxii;ii%  to  Huntly.  Some  of  the  reaches  of 
the  Iron,  as  at  FettemcHr  nnd  Monymiuk — the  Paradise  near  it— and  Castle  Forbes, 
a  showy  mn<leTn  rastflbittMl  buildiinr.  wliicli  ni:iy  be  rrnched  nt  sonic  sacrifiro,  m  thr 
tnrnpike  rn.ul  dors  not  IoIIdw  i\w  nver  here,  urc  exquiaitrly  sweet  nnd  beautiful 
Tlic  n\t  r  iH  linetl  by  soft  and  uioibTale-siretl  einini-ncrs,  highly  wooiled,  while  the 
low  gruunds  are  wdU  cnitinUed.   '^■'*»r"wt'^  CasUo,  wtiira  rapcatodly  flgniM  in 
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15.  Iluntly  and  Keith,  the  two  principal  inland  towns  on 
this  road,  owe  their  prosperity  chiefly  to  their  localities  being 
well  adapted  for  l>leachlields,  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs.  The  latter,  or  rather  the  new  town  of  Keith, 
wavS  founded  in  17o0,  on  a  barren  moor  upon  the  Isla  Water, 
by  James,  father  of  the  last  Ogilvy,  Earl  of  Findlater,  whose 
title  and  estates  have  now  passed  into  the  family  of  Grant  of 
Grant,  Pearls  of  Scafield.  Huntly  stands  on  a  dry  and  pleasant 
bank  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bogie  with  the  Deveron,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  two  principal  streets  crossing  each  other  at 
right  anirle^^.  and  forming  a  spacious  square  or  market-place. 
Near  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Deveron,  is  the  elegant  residence  of 
Huntly  Lodge,  the  jointure-house  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon ;  and  hard  by,  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Huntly, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  eldest  son  while  Mar- 
quis of  Huntly,  and  which  is  a  structure  with  peculiar  features, 
and  far  more  imposing^  when  examined  in  detail,  than  it  seems 
to  be  at  a  diAtance. 


Scottish  histonr,  ia  :\  bulky  and  iinptrtting  stnictiui,  now  u  mere  slitll,  however,  on  an 
elcvalt-d  recess  ovcrUxikin^'  Stnitlulr  n.  Tlie  Jlnrn  of  Clova  presents  n  tine  wooded 
deUL  and  Uie  CJura  hills  are  a  Ihutful  boUnical  hahiUi,  in  8traUib(met  wlaeh 
dcacenda  to  Hunthr,  the  first  throes  were  experienced  of  that  fpreat  ranndlum  which 
has  rent  asunder  the  Thtirrh  of  Scothind.  But  one  of  the  ehief  reeoniniendatioDS  of 
this  route  is,  that  betw  een  Kcmiuiy  and  Muuvmusk,  it  lends  withui  liule  more  than  a 
mile  of  Castle  Fras*^  (Colonel  Firaser),  which,  and  Fvvic  Custle,  already  described, 
form  the  finest  architeetural  omnments  nf  Aberdet  risliire  l  lu-  fnlliavinp  is  the 
descnptiou  in  Mcstirs.  UUlini^s  and  Hums'  Baronial  and  liiclesiastu-iil  Autujuitics: — 
•*  It  may  be  considen-d  i\s  standii)»j  in  competition  \utli  Fyvie  Cattle  for  supremacy 
among  the  many  French  turrcteu  mansions  of  the  north.  Miliile  its  rival  rests 
supreme  in  symmctneal  compactness,  Castle  Frascr  is  conspicuous  for  the  rich  variety 
of  Its  main  fc.itui  ■>  n,  1  it-  lung,  raiublinjr,  irregiilar  ni.i-si  s  l)e!>eendin<^  to  minute 
details— while  i'yxie  iS  remarkable  for  its  grotesaue  statuarjriCasUe  Jbraaer  has  a 
more  abnndant  richness  of  monlding  and  eaired  cucoration.  'Ihe  qoanttty  of  tvm* 
pannuicd  dormer  window  ntul  the  variety  of  decorations  with  which  ifiev  are  enriefied. 
Kite  much  character  and  eltt  et  to  the  buUdiUK.  There  i»  one  small  Icature,  taken 
nrom  Timace,  seldom  exempUficd  in  tlie  turreted  manshms  of  the  north,  yet  of  which 
there  are  a  few  specimens  m  rtliliees  other^use  men<rre — this  i"^  tlie  li/lit,  lofty  turret, 
Willi  an  ovvc  ur  pavihon-shapt-d,  instead  ul  a  tuUical  root",  and  airj-iuukui^  litis  ot 
smidl  window  i,  perched  in  the  recess  where  the  round  tower  joins  the  central  sqiuurc 
mass.  Of  thai  mass,  the  uracr  will  be  seen  to  be  of  very  different  character  firaia 
the  lower  arehitertnnU  department,  which  probably  w«t  the  nnadomed  tftture  tower 
of  the  fitlfcnih  rmtury.  Tlie  dates,  whirn  appear  on  the  more  motett  and  orna- 
mental portions,  pumi  to  the  time  when  the  tuiTeted  style  had  reached  its  highest 
development  in  Scotland— ltfI7  and  1618." 

Thf  rt  ii'ral  sqaare  mass  above  alhuh  d  to,  \vit]i  the  rrsof  ^prinfrintr  from  n  more 
decorstcii  oupcrstructurr.  has  a  loliv  round  luw  ct  ui  su  storeys  overtuppmg  the  roof 
on  one  llank,  occupying  the  fore  half  of  that  side,  and  nldgher  slender  turret,  nerched, 
as  dcscritM^d,  in  tne  fnMit  junction;  while,  on  the  opposite  !<ide,  the  miun  buddint; 
IS  embraced  by  another  s<juare  tower,  retreating  back,  uniiunu  with  itsclJ,  .uid  whuli 
leaves  the  fore  portion  of  thnt  side  of  the  central  tower  free.  The  main  building  !<< 
thus  more  maaaire  than  I'yvM.  Two  nnm  <tf  lower  boildingi  extoad  bohin4  cnch 
terminating  in  n  cookal-nnfed  tower.  JJl  ^  of  uewkoli  ifanwlBM  tre 
MRMiM  hj  Ui^  M»  iiii96d 
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Aberdoenshire  is  travened  bj  a  nitmber  of  fine  riyers  of 
Tarious  chancier,  giving  rise  to  much  direnified  scenery,  and 
to  many  ridi  atluiial  plains  or  stiaths,  idong  tbeir  banks.  In 
the  maritime  and  mora  eaiteilj  portions  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen 
shires,  Episcopacy  has  oyer  retained  a  strong  footing,  her  con- 
gregations being  numerous,  embracing  both  rich  and  poor; 
while  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  are  also  Roman 
Catholics,  especially  in  the  district  of  the  Enzie,  in  Banffshire. 
About  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  towards  the  north-west,  Pres- 
byterianism  early  obtained  the  ascendancy. 

16.  A  short  but  rapid  descent  of  nine  miles  from  Kcuh 
terminates  at  Fochabers,  a  little  town  which  stands  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
Spey,  on  an  elevated  gnivel  terrace  ;  and  Gordon  Castle,  now 
the  seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a) tout  ii  mile  to 
the  north,  on  a  lower  one.  The  town  forms  a  regular  fiirallelo- 
gram,  the  sides  of  which  arc  composed  chietly  of  thatched 
cottages.  A  square,  surrounded  V)y  respectaUe  houses,  occu- 
pies the  centre;  from  the  east  and  wot  sides  of  which  straight 
streets  of  similar  K)uildings  proceed,  and  the  town  is  traversed 
by  two  parallel  and  cross  lanes  of  houses.  On  one  side  of  the 
squai  c  there  is  a  porticoed  church,  surmounted  by  a  neat  spire; 
and  oil  the  south  side  of  the  town,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
remarkable  for  its  haudiiomc  and  tasteful  front,  has  been  lately 
erected.  A  Scotch  Episcopal  chapel  has  also  Ixjen  recently 
added.  The  population  of  Fochabers  is  about  i^(M).  It  con- 
tains an  excellent  hotel,  about  seventy  slated  houses,  and  thrice 
that  number  of  thatched  cottages.  A  munificent  educational 
fund  has  lately  accrued  to  the  place,  through  the  beijiiest  of  a 
townsman.  Alcxan<ler  Mylne,  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  whose 
institution  has  heen  erected  at  the  eastern  approach. 

Gordon  Castle,  the  north-country  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  formerly  the  scat  of  the  ducal  family  of  Gordon,  is 
a  magnificent  structure,  consisting  of  a  lart'e  central  building 
of  four  storeys,  with  spacious  two-storeyed  wiTi  L'^<,aud  connecting 
galleries  or  arcades,  of  a  like  height;  foniaug  altoi?ethcr  a 
front  of  r)4()  feet,  iiehiud  the  main  builtiing  rises  a  square 
tower  six  st<jreys  high,  which  harmonises  with  the  general 
design.  The  castle  is  faced  on  all  sides  with  freestone,  and 
encircled  by  an  embattled  coping.  It  stands  in  a  park  13(M^ 
acrus  in  extent,  formerly  a  marsh  called  the  Bog  of  Gicht, 
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whcDee  Um  dnkt  himself  wm  oftea  at jM  onl j  Um  GndenuHii 
of  Gickt,**  and  is  adonied  with  »  y«mty  of  foMit  trees  of  ltt]ge 
dimeneioDs,  particularly  the  limes,  hone<beMittt»  and  wal&nt 
trees.  One  of  the  finest  is  » lime  behind  the  castle,  measuring 
eighteen  feet  in  girth,  whose  drooping  branches  cover  an  area 
of  upwards  of  SOO  leet  in  dicumfemee.  The  gardens  oceupj 
about  twelre  aeres,  and  the  grounds  ave  ornamented  b j  a  laige 
pond,  where  the  lordlj  swan  holds  undivided  though  secluded 
swaj.  In  the  castle  are  sereial  paintings,  oopies  ftom  the  old 
masters,  bj  Angelica  Kanffinan,  and  a  large  collection  of  fiunily 
and  other  pwtraits,  of  which  a  few  are  bj  Tandjke,  Jameson, 
and  8ir  Peter  Lely.  As  remaned  by  Miss  Sinclair,  Qordon 
Gastle,  on  the  wh^e,  was,  when  she  wrote^  the  finest  ducal 
residence  In  Scotland'* — a  world  of  a  house ;  the  park  is 
bounded  only  by  the  hoiiaon,  the  trees  are  gigantic;  every- 
thing, in  shOTt,  appears  on  the  giandest  scale while  of  the 
elder  pahce  which  preceded  the  present  one,  and  which  was  in 
the  Moorish  style,  Fnmks  wrote  in  1808,  thnt  struck  me 
with  admiration  to  gSM  on  so  gaudy  and  regular  a  frontispiece, 
more  especially  to  consider  it  in  the  nook  of  a  nation.** 

17.  OroMing  now  the  Spey  by  a  handsome  suspension  bridge^ 
from  which  the  view,  both  up  and  down  the  valUy,  is  remark- 
ahly  beantifiil,  we  leave  behhid,  with  no  regret^  ^  last  bleak 
spurs  and  ridges  of  the  Grampians,  and  enter  upon  the  soft 
siid  verdant  aJQuvial  i^ains  of  IComy.  The  river  Spey,  it  will 
be  remarked  in  passing,  is  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  subject  to 
sodden  ^peolt  or  overflows,  during  which  it  **  rolls  from  bank 
to  brae**  a  ftaxfril  and  desdating  torrents  Hence  it  has  ever 
been  reguded  as  the  natural  bulwark  or  safi^uard  of  the  North 
Highlands,  which,  before  the  erection  of  tibe  present  bridge, 
wiere  often  completely  irolated  by  it.  Here  the  dans  of  old 
fon^t  many  a  tough  batUe  for  their  independence^  and  here 
Prince  Oharies  Bdward,  in  1746,  ought  to  have  contested  the 
passage  with  the  KngHsh  troops,  and  whidi  he  could  have  done 
with  great  advantmpe,  instead  of  letting  them  quietly  cross  the 
Spey,  and  the  rivers  Findhom  and  Nairn,  before  he  met  them 
at  Oulloden. 

18.  A  beaatilul  ride  of  nine  miles  further  ushers  us  to  the 
capital  of  Moray,  the  fine  old  ecclesiastical  city  of  Elgin,  buOt 
on  the  winding  haughs  of  a  deep  but  sluggish  stream,  the 
Loesie,  and  a  ridge  south  of  them,  and  marked  from  afar  by 
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the  late  Duke  of  Gordon's  monument  at  the  west  end,  erected 
near  the  ruins  of  a  revy  old  castellated  structure  on  the  Lady 
Hill,  and  by  the  dark  massive  towers  of  the  cathedral  at  the 
east  end,  and  hy  various  public  buildings,  quite  remarkable 
for  a  small  provincial  town.  All  the  public  coaches  stop  at 
the  Gordon  Arms  Inn,  in  the  central  square  of  the  town, 
which  is  close  by  the  market-place  and  esplanade,  and  has  the 
post-office  directly  opposite  the  windows,  with  an  i«it«flin«w 
freestone  fountain  beneath  them,  suggesting  rather /r^cin^ 
than  pleaHng  sensations  for  this  cool  climate.  Directly  east  of 
it  is  the  huge  parish  church  (of  a  Grecian  design,  surmounted 
by  a  Prince  of  Wales  feather !)  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oothic 
church  of  St.  Giles,  which  was  of  veneiable  anti*|uity,  and 
which  had  retained  ample  bounds  around  it  so  as  to  throw  the 
neighbouring  buildings  yell  away  from  it  in  a  kmd  of  square, 
haying  a  long  street  running  east  and  west  from  either  end, 
and  numerous  cross  lymes  and  small  streets  south  and  north  like 
the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.  Korth  Street,  a  little  west  of  the 
inn,  leads  to  the  Lossie,  and  the  village  of  Bishopmill,  on  the 
&rther  side  of  it  (past  the  loch  and  old  castle  of  Spynie),  and 
to  the  seaport  of  Lossiemouth,  distant  five  miles,  and  which, 
with  the  adjoining  village  of  Stotfield,  is  much  resorted  to  in 
summer  for  6ea-l»thing.  A  street  (Moss  Street  and  Lossie 
Wynd)  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  runs  directly  north  and 
south,  conducting,  in  the  latter  direction,  to  the  Glen  of  Rothes, 
and  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  near  which,  as  being  the 
tunny  side  of  the  place,  there  are  a  perfect  labyrinth  old 
crofts  and  burgh  riggs,  a  number  of  handsome  houses  and  villas, 
and  the  neat  churches  erected  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Free 
Church  congregations.  At  the  west  end,  besides  the  main  poet 
road  to  Foites,  which  indines  to  the  north,  one  proceeds  south* 
west  along  the  Infirmary  and  Lunatic  Asylum  walls  to  F^mer's 
Cross,  and  the  rich  com  district  watered  by  the  Lossie.  Blgin 
contains  a  flourishing  population  of  about  4500  inhabitants, 
and  possesses  public  printing-presses  giving  forth  two  weekly 
newspapers,  snd  sn  extensive  and  valuable  dreulating  lifarary, 
end  excellent  academy.  Society  in  Elgin  comprehends  an  un* 
usual  proportion  of  persons  in  affluent  or  essy  drcumstsnces. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  inhabitants  display  much 
spirit  in  all  measures  of  improvement.  Owing  to  the  vieinity 
of  the  freestone  quarries  of  Quanywood  and  Aussie,  its  newer 
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houses  and  the  a^joiiuDg  yiUas  appear  to  an  advantage  rarely 
exhibited  by  small  proyincial  towns ;  and  thej  are  likewise,  in 
general,  tastefully  designed.  The  streets  also  abound  with  pic- 
turesque And  fimtastic-looking  houses,  some  of  them  of  con- 
sidermble  antiquity,  which,  bendea  eTery  variety  of  shape,  often 
display  projecting  wooden  baloonies  and  piazzas,  overhanging 
and  partly  mimmcbiog  on  the  publio  way,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  have  still  the  mark  of  the  old  Templars'  property  on  them 
— a  high  iron  cross  on  the  topmost  ehimnej. 

19.  But  the  glory  of  Blgrn  is  its  TenwaUe  cathedral,  now 
In  ruins,  long  and  justly  styled  "  The  Lanthom  of  the  Korth." 
(tSp(Cfilum  fHUtim  et  deeut  re^ni.)  Of  this  edifioe  there  are 
standing  only  the  two  large  square  western  towers  (84  fest  high), 
but  without  their  spires,  though,  fortunately,  the  intermediate 
large  doorway,  and  part  of  the  window  above,  are  entire ;  as 
also,  at  the  eastern  end,  the  choir  and  its  cloister,  the  grand 
altM*,  and  double-rowed  and  orieled  windows  above  it,  with  the 
two  eastern  terminal  turrets  and  adjoining  chapter-'houBe.  The 
length  of  the  cathedral  measured  282  by  86  feet  over  the  walls, 
and  the  transept  was  115  feet  in  length,  while  in  the  centre  of 
the  whole  a  magnificent  tower,  supported  on  massive  pillars, 
lose  to  the  height  of  198  feet.  A  flight  of  spacious  steps  re- 
ceived the  visitor  on  his  approadi,  and  landed  him  at  the  great 
western  entrance,  the  floor  of  which  represents  the  general 
basement  level  of  the  whole  structure.  Traces  of  this  pavement 
have  lately  been  discovered,  and  the  ascent  of  steps  may  yet  be 
restored.  The  chapter^house  is  of  an  octagonal  fonn,  with 
windows  of  variously  patterned  tracery ;  and  its  flat  stone  roof 
is  Mipi  orted  by  a  clustered  pillar,  nine  feet  in  circumference, 
rising  firom  the  centre  of  the  chamber  beneath,  and  from  the 
top  of  which,  beauUful  light  groined  arches  proceed  round  the 
building,  and  unite  with  those  composing  the  windows.  While 
the  geneial  dimensions  of  the  whole  cathedral  (which  is  in  the 
s^le  of  the  early  decorated  Gothic)  attract  admiration  for  their 
symmetry,  the  workmanship  of  the  chapter-house  (erected,  it 
is  supposed,  about  1480)  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice  for 
its  lightness,  richness  of  ornament,  and  great  delicacy  In  the 
esecution  of  the  minuter  tracery,  and  the  flowered  fillets  and 
capitals  of  its  columns.  The  cathedral  stands  at  the  east  end 
of  the  town  of  BIgin,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  1000 
yaids  in  circuit,  biving  four  gates.  The  oflictals  had  each  a 
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nuunse  and  garden  within  the  piednct,  in  a  street  still  called 
the  College,  and  a  glebe  in  a  large  adjoining  field.  But  little 
is  known  of  the  original  building  of  this  noble  minster,  which 
alone^  of  the  Scottish  cathedrals  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had 
two  western  towers. 

The  diocese  of  Moray  was  constituted  by  Alexander  I.,  in 
the  year  1116,  and  the  foundation-stone  of  the  cathedral  was 
laid,  on  19th  July  1224,  by  Bishop  Andrew  de  Monma,  nephew 
of  that  St.  Gilbert  who,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  firth,  ftt 
the  same  time,  raised  the  humbler  walls  of  Dornoch.  The 
work  was  afterwards  completed,  throu|^  the  exertions  of  the 
Popes,  who  caused  collections  in  aid  of  the  undertaking  to  be 
made  in  different  parts  of  Burope,  and  sent  artisans  and  archi- 
teets  from  Rome  to  forward  and  superintend  its  exeeution. 
Along  with  the  towns  of  Elgin  and  Fonee,  this  magnifiosot 
pile  was,  in  1390,  burned  by  the  ferocious  Wolf  of  Badenoch.** 
Alexander  Stewart,  son  of  Robert  II.,  who  also^  to  ayenge  him- 
self on  Bishop  Bar  for  refusing  to  recognise  him  as  his  liege 
lord,  set  fire,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  College,  the  Maison  Dieu 
(an  hospital,  it  is  beUered,  for  lepers),  and  the  Town  Church  of 
St.  Giles,  which,  with  their  whole  writs  and  documents,  were 
all  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Well  might  the  old  CSiuroh 
Chronicler  style  those  as  days  in  which  there  ^  was  no  law  in 
Scotland,  but  the  great  man  oppressed  the  poor  man,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  was  one  den  of  thieves.  Slaughters,  robberiee, 
fire-raising,  and  other  crimes,  went  unpunished;  and  justice 
was  sent  into  banishment  beyond  the  kingdom*s  bounds***  The 
Bishop,  making  his  lamentation  to  the  king  of  the  damage 
done  on  this  occasion,  describes  the  cathedral  as  the  pride  of 
the  land,  the  glory  of  the  realm,  the  delight  of  wayftras  and 
strangers,  a  praise  and  a  boast  among  foreign  nations — ^lofty  in 
its  towers  withouty  splendid  in  its  appointments  within-nits 
countless  Jewels  and  rich  vestments,  and  the  multitude  of  its 
priests.**  It  had  seven  dignitaries,  fifteen  canons,  twenty-two 
vicars-choral,  and  about  as  many  chaplains.  (See  Qumltrfy 
Review  for  June  1849.)  A  second  plundering  and  burning  Si 
the  town  and  cathedral  was  perpetrated  in  1402  by  Alexander, 
third  son  of  the  Iiord  of  the  Isles,  a  worthy  rival  of  theferodouB 
Wolf,  who,  like  him,  was  previously  sworn,  bound  by  writ^ 
not  to  allow  his  men,  nor  any  otiber  KMranUf  to  bsg  or 
strole  through  the  country  of  Moray,  nor  to  annoy  or  destroy 
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the  inhabitants ! Both  incendiMries  had  speedily  to  propitiute 
the  Church,  and  obtain  absolution  bj  ooetly  presents.  The 
lebttilding  oi  the  cathedral  was  commenced  by  Bishop  John 
ImMB,  a  son  of  tlie  €hiu1j  of  Innea,  in  1407,  but  wm  not  com- 
pleted tall  1420.   In  1506,  the  great  tower  fell,  and  iti  fo-orao- 
tUm  was  not  finished  till  1638.   On  the  14th  of  Febniaiy  1568, 
the  Regent  Moray  and  hia  council  issued  an  order  to  strip  the 
roo&  of  the  cathedrals  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen  of  their  lead ; 
hut  the  Teseel  freighted  with  it  is  said  to  hare  sunk  in  the  bay 
of  Aberdeen.   Since  that  period  the  building  has  been,  till  of 
Inte^  totally  neglected,  and  snfered  to  hJl  into  its  present 
state  of  decay.  A  small  sum  was  latterly  giTen,  by  the  Barons 
of  Exchequer,  to  »  self-ccmstituted  guardUan,  who  displayed 
great  taste  and  industry  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish  and  restor- 
log  the  ground-plan  of  eEevation,  and  is  still  continued.  Its 
oiigiiial  extent  and  history  have  been  traced  out  by  a  gentle- 
man  of  Elgin  (Isaac  Forsyth,  Esq.),  to  whose  public  spirit  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  are^  for  many  reasons,  much  indebted, 
and  by  whom  a  series  of  beautiful  engrayings,  on  a  large  scale, 
of  the  zemains  of  the  cathedral,  with  letter-press  descriptions, 
was  published  some  years  ago.   It  is  difficult  for  us,  who  larish 
so  mudi  <m  our  own  ^  ceiled  houses,**  to  appreciate  the  senti- 
ments of  the  age  that  decorated  so  profusely  the  house  of  God ; 
taut  ewm  after  riritiDg  Melrose  Abbey,  the  stranger  will  be 
obliged  to  conftss,  on  beholding  Elgin,  that  '^enough  yet  re- 
mains of  it  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  at  once  the  grandest  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  cathedrals,  if  not  the  most  superb  edifice 
of  Scotland.** — Be^.  Manw.  Ptifaee.)   Elgin,  as  remarked  by 
the  learned  author,  whose  words  we  have  just  quoted— the  pre- 
sent sheriff  of  the  county  (0.  Innes,  Esq.)— long  retained  a 
strong  impress  of  its  ecclesiastical  origin.   Within  the  memory 
of  some  yet  alive,  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  little  cathe- 
dral city,  Tery  unusual  among  the  hurghs  of  Presbyterian  Soot- 
land.  There  was  an  antique  fiuhion  of  building,  and  withal,  a 
certain  s<tom,  drowiy  air  about  the  town  and  its  inhabitants, 
that  almost  prepared  a  stranger  to  meet  some  church  procesaon, 
or  some  imposing  ceremonial  of  the  picturesque  old  religion. 
The  town  is  changed  of  late.    The  dwellings  of  the  dtiaens 
haye  put  on  a  modem  trim  look,  which  does  not  satis^  the  eye 
so  wdl  as  the  sober  gray  walls  of  their  fiftfthers.  Numerous 
hospitals,  the  fruits  of  mixed  charity  and  vanity,  surround  ikt 
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town,  and  with  their  gaudy  white  domes  and  porticos,  contrast 
offensiyely  with  the  mellow  colouring  and  chaste  proportions 
of  the  ancient  structures.  If  the  present  taste  continues,  there 
will  soon  be  nothing  remaining  of  the  reverend  antique  town 
but  the  mina  of  its  magnificent  cathedral/' 

£lg^  possesses  a  good  museum,  chieHy  illustrattye  of  the 
geology  of  the  district,  and  from  this  town  have  emevged  many 
learned  scholars  and  most  ahlc  men,  in  all  departments  of  the 
state.  No  province  in  the  kingdom  has  been  better  illustrated 
than  Moray  by  local  historians  and  antiquaries — ^the  foimdation 
materials  Ixjing  the  cathedral  records  which  were  published  in 
1837,  under  the  eye  of  the  Bannatyne  Club,  by  the  late  and 
present  Dukes  of  Sutherland ;  and  the  most  interesting  of  which 
consists  of  transcripts  of  the  more  ancient  documents^  collected 
under  papal  authority  immediately  after  the  burnings  by  the 
Wolf  of  Badcnoch  and  Alexander  of  the  Isles.  The  History  of 
the  Province  of  Moray,  by  the  Rev,  L.  Shaw,  one  of  the  mini** 
ter<;  of  Elgin  of  the  last  century,  is  a  most  valuable  work  ;  and 
while  all  the  recent  agricultural  and  other  improvements  have 
been  chronicled  in  the  new  Statistical  Accounts  of  the  different 
parishes,  an<l  the  scenery  and  antiquities  by  Sir  Thomas  Didc 
Lauder,  the  Flora  of  the  province  have  been  separately  illu^itrat- 
ed  by  one  of  the  clergymen,  the  Rev.  George  Gordon  of  Bimie^ 
and  the  geology  1*y  P.  Duff,  Ksq.,  a  professional  gentleman  in 
the  town,  and  by  Alexander  Robertson,  Esq.,  a  native  of  it.* 

*  Instead  of  the  summary  of  tUc  Gct>!<)^-  of  Moray,  coiUaiatHl  iu  the  last  etiition 
of  this  work,  we  luve  now  the  pleasure  ut  submitting  to  oar  readers  the  foUowini; 
synopsis  or  index  of  tlic  suSjt'i't,  with  which  we  have  been  faivomul  b\  AlcxaiitlcT 
Hii)M  i  ;-,()n,  E?q..  and  winch  is  the  result  of  oriu:iual  oUservatioua  nimcd  on  lor  mnny 
yenrs.  It  illustr  ates  the  (^>1o;;y  of  the  whole  MBW  Of  tho  Uocty  Firth,  mnI  ttisy  bo 
referred  to  bv  the  jjeoloirist  in  (}rkney. 

Venln^e  aVcunuilutionH  of  siuid.  or  dunes,  are  larjrely  developed  nt  Cnlbin,  to  the 
\rt%t  of  the  bny  of  I  mdliorn,  wIm  rr  tin  y  have  buried  iiii  cxii  u-iwe  area  of  what  wit** 
oDce  the  most  fertile  cultivattil  land  lu  the  county,  and  attain  a  height  of  113  feet 
aboTC  low-water  mark.  Simitar  depoaiia,  thongh  on  «  ten  conapinioiu  acalo,  aio 
found  all  ulon^;  the  mawiud  rone  of  the  district,  the  Mild  MitOlW  MIW»  M  «t  IBVO* 
rugie,  alteruatinii  with  seaniA  of  vcjr«*t;»hl«'  soil. 

An  the  diftV-rt'iit  kinds  of  neM  urii  \\:r  exce^tioB  perhaps  of  the noiitime  spe- 
cieh)  arc  mrt  with  i!i  Moraysliire.  Tin  ■sl.r,  ■  s  ol  Ihr  npptr  lulls  nrr  rnvrri'tl  with 
mountain  jk  it  wliHr  th»'ir  fliits  and  huUuw &  uil  wuuijn. iI  Ii}  the  iiiar^ih  Mid  f(>n.»t 
varieties.  In  ^  >i  ir  *  li  \  .iwd  and  exjx)5ctl  mosses,  ns  those  on  tiir  Hrown  Moor,  which 
are  from  WM)  to  IUK>  fiet  above  the  sea,  the  stiKjls  and  trunks  <»f  oak  and  other  trees 
are  found  of  a  si/e,  whieh  the  climate  nowexistin??  nt  «ieh  lieijrhts  in  this  district  does 
not  admit  of.  The  fit'^nU  nf  tin-  o  iks  are  >*oinflHu(>  ilmn  three  ferl  in  dinmeter, 
and  the  breadth  of  their  annual  rings  testitiea  to  a  rapid  growth  having  taken  pl«oe. 
Id  the  lower  reurton.  aecaraulatjom  of  foreet,  kke,  ana  marthpest  are  «  freqneiit  or- 
currence,  Imt  they  are,  for  thr  rnr»«t  pjirt,  now  cultivated  In  neml  thry  exhibit 
little  that  is  noticeable.  In  itutumn  uf  I6i9,  howercr,  the  horn  cores  and  part  of  the 
lirooial  hono  of  a  lurgv  Boa  inriniigcQhii  (B<^.),  together  with  tho  ahad  hon  of  aateg. 
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Sa  In  the  Tiemity  of  Rlgm,  the  OMtle  of  Spynie^  the  old 
rendonoe  of  the  hishops  of  Moimy,  and  the  abbey  of  Pliuoaidiney 
aie  objects  highly  worthy  of  the  traTeller*8  attention ;  our  limits, 
however,  prevent  us  ftim  attempting  a  description  of  them. 
We  will  adyert,  howerer,  to 

were  fomid  in  rutting  n  drain  at  WVstfiekl.  I  Ik  si-  nineBi  are  now  in  the  Elgin 
Museum.  A  little  to  the  w  est  of  Bnrgh'hend  thrre  m  n  ?u)»marinc  forest,  whieh  mutt, 
from  tlie  drcunutaace  of  trees  beinf  oceauonalW  dngv^  up  by  the  ancbon  of  thi^ 
riding  in  the  bar.  extend  for  a  conmdemble  disiuice  benewh  the  aea.  Part  of  it  ia 
exposed  at  low  writer.  It  is  a  roiul.inatioii  ot'  forc^st,  lake,  and  marah  peat,  and  ia  fall 
of  canties  contauung  dead  alieUa  of  Pholas  Candida,  P.  criapata,  and  Venempia 
pcvfcnna. 

Shell  innrl  ocrnr^  in  some  plare«,  as  in  the  old  bed  of  the  Looh  of  Spvnic  and  at 
Inverlix  hty,  ii*v»ciatt  (l  with  lake  peat.  Rock  marl  is  found,  uiulcr  similar  circum- 
•lances,  at  S'ewton. 

Cla^  uf  a  dirty  white  colour  appears  below  nianili  and  lake  peat  in  Moaaton'ie,  and 
hvonmith  and  bluish  clays  are  generallv  found  thus  nrrom]innied,  as  at  West  C^dcotts 
«ad  SpjBic. 

Im  ftaviatile  depoaita  of  the  diatiict  conaist  of  ahmgle,  grareL  and  coarse  wuid, 
■ad  «t  fine  aand  aiid  kma.  The  eoaner  aeeanralatkms  are  diiefly  to  be  fimnMl  fat 

iomc  di.^t-inrc  Iu  Imw  the  ^rces  tliroujrh  wlurh  the  rivers  pass,  as  on  the  l/itssie  and 
Sho|cgle  in  the  parislt  of  Himte,  and  on  the  Spey  alMtut  Crai|(elac)ue.  A  ronsiderablc 
extent  of  the  flat  and  fertile  landawUdi  lie  aloni;  the  rivers  ronaiaiaof  loam.  It  is 
distinctly  laminatril,  and  «oinetime8  soeml  feet  in  ih  pth.  with  purtintri  of  fine  sand. 
ITie  cohiur  is  genorallj  hn)»n.  as  at  Invererne,  m-.w  llie  l  iiulhorn,  llaujihland  on  the 
Lossie,  and  Diindaleith  on  the  Stjcy.  Lower  dnwn  <in  the  last  mentioned  river,  after 
Um  atream  haa  paaicd  tkrousb  the  deep  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  there  pre- 
valent, the  loam  chanm  to  tnehne  mentioned,  as  at  l)ip])1e.  No  or^nic  remains  are 
found  in  the  Hiu  i  itile  iomih  ;  hut.  friiiii  tile  jihvsical  ronti'.'urat  ion  of  the  country  coveml 
bv  it.  It  baa  evidently  been  dcpoaited  in  lakes  and  eatuanea  now  obliterated.  The 
caaraeter  of  the  maai  precisely  reaembtoa  that  of  the  modleni  detritiia  broof  ht  down 
1^  tlio  rivci-^  when  in  aoo<i. 

Where  the  coast  is  not  mrkv,  as  is  the  case  from  the  wcuteni  evtrenuty  of  the 
eomty  toBnrgh-head,  iK-tween  Craighead  and  Stuttield,  and  from  Ix^ssienumth  to  the 
Spey,  the  present  l»e!i(  h  la  liounded  hj  a  scries  of  ndges,  externally  of  shingle,  but 
sncwinfr  nidely  saildle-stiapcd  alternations  of  gravel  and  shingle,  when  a  transverse 
aection  is  ni.ttie.  Tlie  ndges  vary  in  siic,  and  the  distances  bt  iween  them  are  un» 
afoaL  The  breadth  to  which  they  extend  inhmd  ia  aometimea,  as  near  Inchbraom, 
m  mile  and  a  half,  and  their  imraberiBoeeaaionaDjfroin  twenty  to  twenty-five,  aa  near 

the  Black  Hill  of  Spcy.  llicy  nre,  in  >feneral,  nearly  parallel  with  the  i  \isting  coast 
hne ;  Imt  at  Culhin  nixl  at  S|)e\slaw  tlit  >  are  su  contorted  as,  ui  some  places,  to  run 
at  nght  angles  to  it  The  »aiiie  orrurs  iu':ir  Inehbroom;  but  here  the  pheDomenon 
has  rlearly  heen  pnxluced  by  the  intrrference  of  the  ancient  estuary  oi  the  I/>ssie, 
and  mnal.ir  a^rency  was  probably  at  work  m  the  other  case*:  in  that  of  Spcysliiw  this 
hyixUheiiis  agrees  both  with  etymolojfv  and  tradition.  Tlie  ridgea  are  due  to  the  pil- 
ing action  ot  wavt-s  during  atonua.  nam  iheir  mode  oC  diathbutkn  thej  may  be  re- 
carded  aa  nn;js  of  growth,  ahewing  the  intcraiittcut  natvre  of  the  devation  of  the 

fluid.  To  the  cxst  of  llopeman  Lfxlge,  and  on  a  terrare  ahmif  half  a  mile  W(  «t  of 
Craighead,  suiular  series  of  ndges,  tliougb  on  a  smaller  scale,  arc  fouud  about  Jifrty 
ftei  mkm  the  prt»ent  kiffk  wmter  wtark. 

Caves,  !i»  at  C<ivesea.  ocnir  in  the  precipitous  cliffs  along  the  coast.  Althoueh 
due  to  the  uctM>n  ot  waves,  they  are  at  present  generally  fiir  removed  he>ond  the 
abraaiTe  inflnenee «C tlM Mean.  Some  isolated  nxk  nilluni.  [i»  the  Gu*s  (i.  e.  gnll'a) 
eaatle,  near  Coreaea,  a^earoo  the  beach  below  the  cufla,  their  beece  only  being  now 
waahed  at  high  water. 

iVosii  ten  to  twenty  feet  a'Mjve  1  i;jh -water  mark  there  are  beds  of  rubbed  and  eoni- 
minuted  ihella  of  exiatiug  specica,  as  to  the  weat  of  Hopeman.  and  cloae  to  the  inn  at 
Brandt  rbnrgh.  Sobm  jreafa  ago  a  waterwam  tieare  wee  dlaeorered  ia  a  aaadatoMi 

qtiarry  at  ifop^-m.in  Tlir  lowrr  part  of  th.e  cavity  contained  dejwi-iits  of  sand,  shingle, 
and  fragmented  shells.  At  some  points  these  reached  to  » ttluu  four  inchea  of  the 
M|»WMdifrq|eeledfraB4mM<N«dfiirafld«Mrt«fioof0  Abore 
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21.  Burgh-head,  a  seaport,  about  nine  miks  distant  from 
Elgin,  and  ten  from  Forres.  The  rocky  promontory  on  which 
the  town  or  village  is  built  projects  into  the  firth,  from  the 
general  line  of  the  coast,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  to  the 
extent  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  This  pfomontoij 

them  lay  n  quantity  of  boDCfl  of  qvidnipeds,  birAi,  and  fUhet,  didli  of  Uttonii  lit- 

tnrra.  I'jitclla  viilgata,  and  Ildiv  !u)rtcn*i«  iiicres  of  charcoal,  hximt  stonct,  and  a 
rtiut  orruw-hcad.  Tlicse  relics  u  t  rc  iiulicddcd  m  a  browu  and  fetid  sand,  both  the 
colour  and  (Hlntir  of  which  were  due  to  the  decoropotition  of  animal  matter.  Amonf 
the  hones,  rrofcssor  M'Gilhvniv  di^ftinguished  those  of  tlie  hciivpr  and  crnnc  The 
others  beloni{i»i  to  the  ov,  n-d  titer,  &c.,  and,  with  the  reiuaiiung  t-xuvia?,  were  pr©- 
ciaely  ainiilar  to  those  usually  found,  as  at  Culhin,  around  the  n-sidcncea  of  the  an* 
dent  inhnhitanta  of  the  country.  In  the  inten'al  between  the  deposition  of  these 
remains  and  the  quamnng  openitions  which  letl  to  their  disinterment,  the  upjwr  open- 
ing of  the  fissure  liad  Itecn  p.iriinlly  overgrown  l)y  vegetation,  and  then  covere<l  with 
blown  sand.  The  cav  ity  was  simpW  «  oonvenient  receptacle  for  the  rtgectamenta  ci 
a  eanihnairoas  people,  and,  but  for  tne  occnrrence  of  nmiiii  of  tlie  boaver  and  amm, 
both  ni  Mhirh  are  now  •  xtinrt  in  Britain,  tto  invntigatioii  bekngi  nther  tothedi> 

mam  of  the  antiquar>  than  tiie  geologist. 

Ill  many  parta  of 'tli(>  old  be<l  of  the  Loch  of  Spynie  there  is  a  stratum  of  tea  sheUi^ 
under  n  foot  r)r  two  of  •iaiid  Tlic  "ilii  lls  are  Tiittorina  littorea,  Nerita  httoralis,  0»- 
trea  idulis.  Mytilus  rdulis.  liUlmria  c-oinprcssa,  Canluim  edule,  Tellma  solulula,  &C 
In  some  places,  as  near  the  Watery  Mains  road,  opposite  Findrossie  and  Dofhia Castle, 
the  shell  bed  reposes  on  lake  peat  and  shell  marl,  the  latter  containing  Ljnmeoa 
penu'er.  Planorbis  rort^x,  P.  eontortus,  Pisiduini  puIcheUum,  8u:.  Below  this  there 
IS  iii.tniK-  sand  I1ie  phcnonx  na  prove  that,  after  thoUMliad  bOOft  OOCOpifldlqra 
^esh  water  lake,  it  was  agaui  covered  by  the  ocean. 

Sand,  gravel,  and  ihingle,  with  occasional  layers  of  sandy  loam,  all  man  or  leas 
regularly  strafitii-d.  are  very  ireneridlv  distributi^l  throtighout  the  lower  part  of  the 
district.  Tlicse  beds  are  fotmd  at  all  elevations,  from  the  present  beach  line  to  the 
height  of  259  feet,  as  at  Clunyhill  near  Forres.  The  suporflcial  dumcter  ci  the  strata 
is  st'ldoiii  Icvt'l  in  ;.ri'rirr:i!  undulatini;  Soniftinies  they  appear  as  flat-topped  hills, 
and  bare  Hat  lulls ;  aiul  at  otln  r  places,  ait  in  the  woods  east  of  Lochnabo,  irregular  hol- 
Unra  have  been  worn  into  them  by  deniidaftion,  produdng  groups  of  conAisedly  ar- 
ranged  hillocks.  Erratics  of  various  sites,  consisting  of  crj  stallinc  and  conglomerate 
rocks,  are  strewn  o\ct  the  surface  of  these  strata  in  xoine  localities,  as  the  low  grounds 
eastward  of  the  Ix>ch  of  Spvnie,  and  in  thf  woods  of  I'rouhart.  Tliese  hhirks  have, 
rertainly,  been  iranaporteaVy  icebergs.  Ho  fossils  have  oeen  found,  owing  doubtkoa 
to  the  poroaitf  of  the  masaea  wMdi  are,  however,  unqaeitioiiably  of  marine  origin. 

Clays  of  various  kimln,  l)<'l()n'.:injr  tlic  '^amc  [.rriod  an  these  arenacious  strata, 
are  found  in  some  places.  At  Uusehaugh  and  Sheiupstou  the  cla\-  is  re<i,  and  attains 
a  height  of  thirty  tolbfty  feet  above  the  liottom  of  the  valley.  Below  the  old  bed  of 
the  I»(h  of  Sjiynif  ;>  '/ray  clay  omirs  at  lx)rli«iide,  and  the  same  dcixigit  appears  at 
Ardivot,  the  top  of  it  bring  here  aljoiit  ten  feet  above  the  pn-scnt  siuMare  of  the  lake. 
Some  bones  oi  ared  deer  were  found  in  the  clayai  Lochsulc  All  these  iH^ds  are 
superior  to  the  boulder  formation  ;  but  the  relative  ajp«  of  the  different  members  of 
the  senos  have  not  been  satisfaclorily  determined.  There  are  gnmnds  for  believing 
that,  since  the  glacial  period,  the  land  has  thrice  suffered  subsiucnce and  elevation. 

The  bottider  formation  ia  wall  aeen  in  Morayahire.  It  oonsiita  of  a  red  loam,  con- 
taining more  or  leaa  roonded  and  striated  maaaea  of  a  great  Tariety  of  roda,  Tbm 
rocks  on  whirli  it  rests  are  i:roo\«  d  and  scnitched  in  a  aircctinn  generally  within  a 
few  degrees  of  north-west  by  west,  and  south-east  by  south;  but,  more  rarely,  as  at 
S^ynie  and  linkafleld^  the  markinga  nm  between  north  by  east  and  north-north-oaat, 
to  south,  hv  wcyt  and  south-«;outli-wcst.  The  loam  rovers  the  slopes  (tf  the  hills  in 
the  lower  district,  especially  on  tlii  ir  northern  and  W(  stem  Jtspects,  where,  from  Uie 
otarata  dipping  in  that  direction,  they  arc  in  general  loss  abnint  than  on  their  op|MK 
site  faces  >onuerly  it  must  have  extended  over  the  tops  of  these  hills,  as  traces  of 
It  are  to  be  found  near  their  highest  ]M)ints.  and  scratche<l  surfaces  occur  on  the  sum- 
mit of  (JiiarrywfKxl  Hill,  and  are  strikingly  developpd  on  the  Moor  of  Garden  On  the 
Brown  Mow,'  1  >  feet  above  the  aea,  the  thiekuesa  of  the  depoait  is  itill  oonaideimble. 
Tlw  loan  la  MM  to  pass  enior  tb*  alnlMid  aand  and 
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rises  from  the  neck  tmitbg  it  to  the  tDtankmii,  »t  lint  nith  a 
gentle  fndhifttlon,  to  within  400  feet  or  bo  of  its  tenninfttion. 
Of  the  xemanung  extent,  which  nanowB  townids  the  extremity, 
■ad  ends  in  »  perpendienlnr  front  towiids  the  see,  the  soath- 
westeni  hnlf  is  a  level  speee,  of  an  avenge  width  of  SM)  feet^ 

rior  parts  of  the  slojx^s,  and  it  is  often  reached,  at  tlic  depth  of  a  few  feet,  on  pen^ 
tntiiig  the  supcrtieial  \mi»  sprrad  over  the  liottoiiis  nt  tlu'  valleys,  u  In  digging  for 
the  ^nrpoM  or  founding  hoiuet  at  £lgin.  In  the  western  and  southern  part*  of  the 
dliUnct,  the  masaea  incroded  in  the  loam  are.  rhicfly.  rryatalline  rocks,  identical  in 
compo>sition  with  those  wliich  occur  i.i  silu  m  thv  X'Tyvi-*  i^ruiii),  ;ind  old  red  conglo- 
meratca  agreeing  with  thoae  of  the  lower  region  of  eastern  Kuas-ahure.  A  small  ammo> 
BitM  daplex  (L^)  indoied  in  »  naliti,  eomapondinf  with  that  of  tpeefaneu  fttna 
Shandwick,  near  Cmiiuirty,  w  as  found  in  the  iMiuhlrr  li>;im  at  Inverugic,  nearly  a  mile 
tnm  the  sea,  and  200  t(  i  t  above  it ;  and.  in  another  part  of  the  deposit,  a  slab  with 
tike  pteoUar  ftacoids  of  the  lower  old  red  sandstone,  its  minenU  character  bdof  tilw 
nme  as  that  of  strata  at  Nnvity,  to  the  pouth  of  Cromarty,  which  yield  the  same  spe- 
cies, wjia  Diet  with  at  Windberg,  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about 
ten  miles  inland.  Towards  the  interior,  masses  of  the  sandstones  and  ctmglonu-rutes, 
wkleh  lona  the  hilla  of  the  lower  diitiict  of  Monjahirc^  are  milled  with  the  farther 
HBiciMi  Toen  aueauy  nemioiieQ.  Tnvi  im  eoogioweiMee  or  ue  noon  ev  juvee 
and  Canh-n  an-  found  on  tlic  Brown  Moor  and  Tiendland,  having  traversed  the  inter- 
vening valleys,  ujid  ascended  the  alopct  which  lead  to  their  present  situation.  The 
booldiers  in  the  loam  of  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  ooanty  are  probably 
drrive<i  from  the  north-cast  of  Ho^s  and  the  WBth  flf  Sathwrbnd  ehiwib  httt  ttieir  cn» 

gin  has  not  as  yet  In-en  rk  iirlx  tra<  ed. 

The  theory  of  floating  ice  is  auite  inadequate  to  account  for  the  phenomena  aaeo- 
dated  witli  the  boulder  loam  of  MnrHyshire.  Its  distributioa  ia  nneqiiivottUj  doe  to 
glaciers,  one  of  which  must  have  come  from  Ben  Wyvis. 

At  Invenigic  limc-<^iiarry,  tla-  surface  '<(  llic  lliuciitdnr  \*  •ifriatod  :ind  Cdvcrcd 
With  boulder  kam.  Above  this  there  u  a  Uun  stratum  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  is 
MMseeeded  hf  levenl  bede  jdeuUeel  in  umpueltion  and  stractiife  wnih  the  tNNddflr 
loam,  hut  separated  firom  each  other  hy  arenaceous  and  ^rravclly  seam?  These  beds 
of  loam  are  doubtless  droppings  from  icebergs,  dei>osiied  during  that  subsidence  of 
the  land  which  ultimately  put  an  end  to  the  gUcial  period. 

Between  the  Weidden  beds  at  Linksticld,  and  the  subjacent  "  old  red  "  limestonei 
a  maes  of  boulder  Iwtm  is  intercalated.  The  surface  of  the  limestone  is  scratched 
and  pohshcd,  and  the  tluckness  of  the  loam  vari< tmni  an  inch  or  two  to  about  live 
feet.  Beaidce  the  ttsnal  bouUlers,  the  loam  rontaina  nearlj  angular  Cngmeata  (tf 
hotti  ttie  wiAjiumt  Uueetone,  the  overlying  WeaUcB  beds,  end  ■omctimwi  iadodee 
considerable  seams  of  the  clays  and  liiut  stonrs  of  the  latter.  ITie  Wealdcn  beds  liave 
suffered  considerable  disturbance,  and  are  irr(»pilarly  curved.  In  exphuiatiun  ol 
tkese  appearances,  it  is  supposed  that  the  terminal  portion  of  a  vast  glader,  in  the 
eoone  or  n-^istli  ss  marc  h,  iust-rted  itself  between  the  surfiice  of  the  underlying 
limestone  afi«l  the  yielding  beds  01  the  Wealdcn,  scratching  tlie  hmiier,  elevating  the 
latter,  and  introducing  a  mau  of  subglacial  detritus  (the  boulder  loam)  beneath 
them.  On  the  melting  of  tlie  ice,  the  Wealden  beds  would  fall  down  in  flexures,  foroe 
the  plastic  loam  to  accommodate  itself  to  their  sinuosities,  and  lully  rsifc  upon  it^  as 
they  actually  do.  It  be  miUioMd,  thai  M.  AgMU  givw  hk  sttcliM  to  tlw 
hypothesis. 

None  of  the  systems  between  the  PMstoeeae  strata  and  the  Oolitie  aeries  are  re* 

]»rf<«cTitcd  ill  Mor.iyshirc,  nor  ia  it  certain  that  nny  of  the  oceanic  numbers  of  tlu-  lat- 
ter occur  absolutely  tM  nlm.  Dctaehetl  blo<  ks  lielonging  to  several  of  the  divisions 
frooi  the  MBcrior  Oolite  to  the  Oxford  clay,  iMith  inclusive,  are  found  in  the  boulder 
loam,  as  well  as  in  the  overlying  stratified  deposits  ,  and  in  some  places,  ns  near 
liianbr>de,  they  are  uj»s(k  latitl  with  a  sandy -gmy  clay.  Their  angles  arc  in  geucral 
but  slightly  rounded,  and  they  are  very  abundant  m  certain  locidities,  frtuu  whu  h  cir- 
nwislMiTBs^  it  nay  be  lofened  that  their  parent  sites  are  not  fiar  distant  from  the 
ipeli  where  they  Mm  rart.  TtefessfhwUeli  bare  been  extreetedflromflMieMMiei 
inrludr  rn  rin  nr*  shells.  Hybodus  undulatus  Au'  erroneously  Stated  in  Poiss.  Foss. 
to  be  from  Linkahekij.  and  an  undescnbed  tuoih  ul  another  species  of  the  same  genua, 
at  IhlnirM,  mm  Jl^  Wqddea  hedi  tn  ftwmdj  bat  ninao  of  tlic  oessaic 
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and  80  feet  above  the  water;  while  the  rest  of  the  ground 
attains  a  somewhat  higher  eLevation.  Where  the  declivity 
oommenoes,  three  parallel  ramparts  15  and  20  feet  high;  with 
intervening  ditches  16  feet  wide  (considerable  portions  of  both 
of  which  still  exist),  were  carried  quite  across  tilie  promontory. 

Oolitir  hcHt  are  Msodatrd  with  tliem.  it  it  impoisible  to  determine  their  poeition  in 

the  scrii  ";  Tlicy  consist  of  jTrcrn,  <:iMy.  uml  Mur  k  rliy*,  srmy  linu'Stono,  vaniii?  in 
shade  from  a  dirty  white  to  aiiuost  bhick,  oud  in  texture  from  compact  to  cnstaliine, 
•hale,  and  caleareoiu  grit  in  nodttles  and  ctmeretioBal  maaaet.  The  fotetla  oi  the  iprila 
an'  boiir*.  •5r:ilc>i.  nml  trrlli  nf  fishes,  nttd  tcc'h  of  Plt'sio^  iimis ;  s.>nic  of  thp  upper 
puh--i'<iii>urL'd  liin(-<il(ini-s  alxniiK)  in  sh(':h,  u  ith  on  amnnul  rcinaiits  of  fishcii ;  the 
grav  ahnle  is  UxW  oi  thf  cast's  of  Cj^iris.  and  also  rontains  icthyir  relics;  while  tile 
nnacr  surface,  of  a  blackish  limestone,  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  se- 
ries— itsetpilmost  a  mass  of  biralves,  and  resting  on  dark -coloured  clay — has  gelded 
most  oft"  T*i;ir'/fr  sjvrimens  of  \  citchrata  hitherto  discovered.  The  total  thickness 
of  these  strata  is  about  thirty-fire  feet.  They  are  found,  though  much  leas  dereloped, 
in  other  placet  in  the  neighwrarhood  of  El^in ;  and  that  their  former  extension  nntt 
hriw  :rriMtly  i \r,  i  .lrd  ihrir  jirt'scnt  liniit«i.  is  proved  liv  the  oeeiiirencc  of  dctarhcd 
ni:iS5es  ot  till  <it.in\  lieds.  in  the  superficial  detntua  of  ItK-aiUies  8o\cn»l  miles  a^urt. 
The  remiiin^  obtained  from  these  ttrata  are,  ft  feniurof  a  species  of  Trionyx,  (IW. 
Owen.)  vertebne  of  Plc«i<t?.omis  STihronravu':  nn>,  and  fee'li  nf  Ph"siosaunis ;  scales 
of  si»erie^  of  .Seniionotus,  Lt  i»iilotu<,  IMiohddphorus,  and  Kui;u;illius  i"');  teeth  of  Hy- 
bfwliH  Lawsoni,  Ihiff,  and  ll.  dul)iui4  Airass.,  and  of  Sphenonchus  Martini,  Ag.,  arid 
an  AcTodns ;  spinet  of  Hylradut.  The  shells  are  of  the  genera  MeLanoptit*  Puudinn 
and  Planorhit,  Ottrea  Avicula,  Hodiohi,  Mytilnt,  Attarte,  Uni<H  and  Qrdat.  Thwe 
arc  also  Talvei  of  Cjritria,  frafmenta  of  carmmiud  wood,  and  two  or  three  apedei  of 
ferns. 

Mornysbire  cont.iins  neither Triattie,  Permian,  nor  earbonifenma  roeht ;  hnt  thoae 

f)f  the  ()!d  Red  S.iiid>;t ■  >tie  s\  sfeni  arc  well  displaved,  and  several  of  the  strat^i  abound 
in  icthvie  remains,  aliti<)u.rh  as  ytt  no  truce  of  Nioilusca  or  Crustjicea  has  I)een 
coveretl.  As  is  pener.illy  the  e.-rsc  with  thia  aeries,  the  elassitieation  of  its  nu  luljeni, 
from  their  inclmled  fossils,  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  anv  other  district. 
Many  of  the  beds  are  unfos-iilifcrous,  so  that  a  ripid  definition  of  the  liiuif  s  of  the  divi- 
sions  is  inipractieabk*.  The  uppermost  ol  tliese  consists  of  ltiv.  yellow,  and  red 
sandstones  and  conglomerates,  both  fine  and  coartei  associated  in  some  placet  mth 
ehoeobite-eolonred  thale ;  there  are  also  oerattonal  depotitt  of  more  or  leta  tilieeooa 
limestone.  The  ridfres  of  Stotfield,  C^vesea.  Inveruffie,  and  Rosi  ille,  beloug  to  this 
division.  Its  thickness  is  eonsidenUile,  but  notwithstandmg  diligent  search,  it  has 
only  iiriMlnecd  a  sin.rle  fossil,  the  StnfOBoIepia  Robertooni  Af;.  found  at  Stottield  by 
Mr.  Ihiir.  The  second  division  is  composed  of  sand!<tones  and  siliceous  conj:lome- 
rntes  of  various  hues,  and  s«mictimes  containiu);  eulcartious  matter  ;  seams  ot  clioco- 
late-coloured  shale  and  fuller's  earth  ;  limestones  like  those  oIkivc  tlu'iii ;  and  at  Cot- 
haU,  on  the  Findborn,  ahove  the  limestone,  a  green  clay  with  calcareous  nodolea. 
The  strata  of  Qnnrrywoo  l.  and  the  moors  of  Garden  and  Alves.  of  the  magnitleaiit 
section  on  the  I'indlioni,  ol'  Seat  Craiir.  and  of  the  l<ossie  and  Slio^ple  in  Biniie.  are 
included  in  this  dmsion.  The  limestouc  beds  are  un  fossil  if erous ;  but  the  other 
ttrata  generally  vicld  either  osseous  relies  of  Aahea,  or  the  impressions  of  them,  in 
Renter  or  lest  a^mndancc.  Prof.  .\'_'aisi/  has  fi^'unnl  and  described  the  foUowinc 
icthyolites  from  these  bcd.>*,  in  his  "  .Moiiogniplue  des  l'oi>s ms  du  VieiLX  Grcs  Kouee, 
Ptericthys  major,  lloloptyeluus  Nobillissimus.  11  .'i^Miitnts.  Dendrodot  itarigaraa. 
1).  latus,  D.  sigraoidetu.  Lamnodus  Tiporcntus.  L.  hastutus.  CneoUus  incorvna,  Aste- 
rolcpis  Malcolmsoni,  Bothriolepis  omata,  B.  favosa,  Actinolepis  tulwrculata,  Plncotho- 
rax  paradoxus,  and  Cosniacanthus  Malcolms^mi,  There  have  been  found,  besides 
theac,  many  species  as  yet  tinedited.  The  conglomerate  of  Scat  Craig  abonnda  in 
fiwsilt,  and  many  are  alto  to  he  extracted  tnm  the  rockt  of  the  Findhora.  Beantl- 
fullv  perfect  imnres^ions  of  scales  and  osseous  jdafes  have  been  disnivered  in  the 
Bisiioumill  and  liospital  quarries,  and  in  Uioee  ol  Garden  Moor.  The  lowest  division 
iaehuea  red  and  gray  sandttonea  iiid  eoaglomeratea,  red  shalea,  and  clay  with  eidc»- 
veottS  nodnles,  all  restinjor  on  a  very  coarse  eon2rlonieri\te  of  trreat  thiekncss.  These 
atrata  are  found  on  the  Spey.  and  the  base  of  the  Brou  u  Moor  and  Ticndlaiid  is  eom- 
poNdortlMkmrMteangloncrate.  AtlNppl4Mwfbeliahen»tlMiMdalvb«dBQCMr. 
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Bampwtfl,  on  some  aides  still  pretty  <ntiiey  enoompassed  both 
the  upper  and  lower  tennmai  aieas  within  theee  breastworks. 
Tlie  houses  of  the  modem  town  occupy  the  inclined  surfiuse  in 
regular  lines  of  low-sized  buildings.  About  thirty  years  ago, 
thm  was  disooTeved,  within  the  rampart  of  the  upper  area,  a 
Tery  interesting  memorial  of  the  mighty  people  whose  grasping 
ambition  led  them  to  tenant  even  this  remote  comer  of  the 
worlds  and  whose  soldiery,  in  all  probability,  ceased  to  be  its 
occupants  less  than  a  couple  of  centuries  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  eia.  It  consists  of  a  cubical-shaped 
covered  cbamber  (the  sides  of  which  measure  14  feet  each)  cut 
in  the  solid  rock,  and  having  in  the  centre  a  cistern,  4  feet 
deep,  and  10  feet  9  inches  square,  in  which  springs  up  a  fountain 
of  dear  fresh  water.  A  projecting  cornice,  one  foot  broad,  runs 

Th^  are  of  the  sumc  age  ns  those  of  Tynat,  in  BanfTshire,  and  Letheubw,  is  Ntini* 
tihire,  and  alio  ooatain  renuini  of  6»\iv* .  hut  the  foiaUs  are  both  fewer  in  tpeciea, 
and  midi  kaa perfect,  than  tfioae  of     adjoining;  cwmtlefl  jnit  mentioned.  The  fishes 

arc  t if  tl.L-  i;enera  C(><  (  .istcus,  Astcrule|>i»,  GlvploU-jiis,  nnd  Osti-iilc-pis.  Nm  Silurian 
rocks  have  been  discovered  m  Munivshirc.  I'hc  iutcriur  uf  the  count)*  is  oumpoecd  of 
Hypocene  maaaes,  bat,  so  far  as  these  have  been  exanuned,  they  preaeiit  litUe  worthy  of 
special  notice  Ncillu  r  Volrauic  nor  'I'rajijiian  rocks  have  linn  met  Mith,  hut  the  dip 
of  t lie  Old  Re<l  Sandstone  strata  ^somi  timea  ns  much  as  twelve  to  tifteen  dejrrecs) 
•he«s  thut  powerful  suhterruiu-ous  forces  at  one  time  previuletl  in  the  district. 

The  "  Sketch  of  the  Gnjlrr.a  of  Mtirnyshirc,"  by  P  IhitT,  E»o.  of  Eli,'in,  inildishcd 
tome  years  apo.  contains  niucli  uifomiatjon  on  the  subject  to  which  it  reft n».  iiml  is 
beantifiilly  illustrated  by  engravings  of  tiic  unique  specimens  in  the  author's  cabmet. 
Tliere  ar^  besides  tlie  ooUection  referred  to»  that  of  the  Elgin  Museum,  and  leverai 
othera,  hdonging  to  Mr.  Maitim  Mr.  ]tobcrliaii»  and  other  gentknwft  in  the  tcrani 
:<}  <!  w-i  viciii%,  all  of  whkh  afCb  doabUcM^  Cfcn  to  the  inapeetkm  of  th«  teologictl 


1.  Purbreck  beds  of  the  WealdCB,  a  bnodk  of  the  f>ohte. 
Ltnifi/irs.—Uiika&cUit  Fitgavengr,  Spgrnic^  WaulkmiU,  and  Maryhill. 

2.  Inferior  Oolite. 

Invcrupe,  Difta-lioiiaeb  and  Lhanhijda. 

S.  Conutone 

linltaiteid,  lamagto;  flhiiagreen.  ODthalL 

4.  Old  red  !vnulst<.ne,  or  Ikionian  System, 
(a.)  Yellow,  or  IJpnerniosl  Divisiou. 

BishopmiU  ana  Quarrywood. 
(4.)  Cray  or  Mid<!le  l>ivi«.ion. 

Newton,  Moor  of  Aires,  fiurgii-bead,  llupe&uui,  Cuvesi'u,  LuMicmouth, 
and  (tectbus  of  the  Fiadhon  ahof«  OothaU  to  Shiie. 
(e.)  I^ywest,  or  lU'd  Pi\ision. 

INpple,  Rum  of  T)  net.  Clnnie,  Lethan  Bar  (foiisiliferous),  and  Lossiemouth 
and  I>;iun  iiri  tow  II  unfttssddVroua.) 
A'.— At  Lethan  Bar  and  Clunie,  the  fosail  flah  oecur  in  mrstaiued  libro-calcarcona 
nodideB  of  on  aOMieal  torn,  embedded  in  a  Wtnmhmna  ahale,  whkh  la  thera  the 
^eprc»e^tati^  e  uf  tin  ^Trat  calrari-ohituniiuous  scliii»f.s  of  C'aitbne»!i  and  Ross  shires. 
The  same  strata  are  prokmged  westward,  and  art^  fuund  to  be  fu«siliferr»us  in  the 
ridce  of  the  Leys,  in  Stfthmaim.  and  behind  Inremeas.    The  height  of  Cotesea 


hiUis  feet ;  of  Qnanywood  m,  880  feet}  Plaacaidiiie  hill.  775  fact:  and  the  hiU 
of  DaUaa»bfiOfeet. 


wanderer. 


Aflooidhv  to  Mr.  M,  tka  ItaUowiiig  ia  the 
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round  the  chamber,  about  6  feet  from  the  top  of  the  waUb,  aod 
at  one  of  its  angles  is  a  pedestal  for  a  statue.  The  oonununi- 
cation  firom  without  is  through  an  ezcaTated  passage  on  cue  aide, 
and  a  flight  of  stone  steps  ascending  to  the  suiftoe  of  the 
ground.  The  chamber  is  coated  with  plaster,  which,  though 
now  fiided,  was,  when  first  opened,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  its 
angles  are  rounded.  No  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  here, 
but  on  some  shapeless  sUbs  of  freestone  met  with  in  the  well, 
the  figure  of  a  bull  is  outiined  in  ooane  ktuihrdievOf  hdieved 
to  haye  been  sculptured  bj  the  Roman  soldiers. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  Burgh -head  is  the  Ultima 
Ptoroton  of  the  Bomans,  mentioned  in  the  monk  Richard  of 
Girencester^s  cmrious  but  questionable  journal,  said  to  have 
been  written  a.d.  1338.  The  position  assigned  by  him  to  that 
station  is  the  mouth  of  the  Yarar,  which  is  generally  admitted 
to  mean  the  river  Beauly,  one  branch  of  which  is  still  named 
the  Farrar ;  and  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  river 
then  flowed  through  the  open  strath  on  which  the  sea  has  since 
encroached,  forming  the  Beauly  Firth,  and  that  the  dry  land 
at  that  time  extended  as  far  eastward  as  the  j)romontory  on 
which  Fort-Oeorge  stands  ;  so  that  Burgh-hcad  and  Tarhctuess, 
opposite  to  it,  would  have  really  composed  the  points  of  the 
Varar  yEsttiarium.  General  Roy  in  his  Afilitary  Antiquitie**," 
and  Chalmers  in  his  "Caledonia,"  coreMir  in  opinion  that  Tuois, 
a  name  iuikIc  use  of  in  coinicxiou  with  Ttoroton,  was  a  station 
near  the  mouth  ol  the  livcr  Spey,  probably  at  Bellic,  north  of 
Oordon  Castle,  where  there  are  still  the  vestiges  of  an  encamp- 
ment Itclicved  to  Ixi  Roman.  A  place  called  Varis  is  stilted  as 
eight  miles  distant  from  Ptoroton.  The  name  and  the  distance 
correspond  with  those  of  Forres  {m  Gaelic  Far-Uisge,  pronounced 
Faruish)  ;  above  which,  midway,  round  the  highest  of  the  Clunie 
Hills,  are  traces  of  an  encampment ;  while  at  the  Doune  Hill  ul 
Belugas,  and,  we  believe,  some  others  also  of  the  neighbouring 
vitrified  forts  and  ancient  British  strongholds,  remains  of 
Roman  pottery  and  arms  have  been  foimd,  seemingly  indicating 
that  they  were  occupied  for  a  short  time  by  that  people. 
Towards  the  south,  between  runes  [in  }  I  'ruimlale,  neiir  Grant*  )wti, 
on  the  Spey,  there  are  traces  for  several  miles  through  the  hiiis 
of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  road.  In  two  different 
routes  to  Ptoroton,  Tuesis  or  the  Sj)ey  is  noticed,  and  on  one 
is  set  down  as  the  stage  next  to  that  place,  and  on  the  other  to 
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Xnns,  and  Yaris  to  Ftoroton  :  Bellie  and  Oromdale  seem  exactly 
to  iuiswer  this  description  of  the  situation  of  Ptoroton.  It  is 
easv.  however,  to  deceive  one's  self,  like  MonkHaras,  on  Anti- 
c|u;iri;in  matters  .  and  Mr.  Arrowsmith  has  j^hown  many  reasons 
for  our  being  suspicious  of  the  old  English  moiik  and  all  the 
moilem  iilustniUuiis  of  his  ^^ppu8ed  journey  to  Scotland.  We 
may  add,  however,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  some  years  ngo  Bnrtrh- 
head  wa>  known  among  the  country  people  of  this  diotru  t  by 
the  Dfniio  of  Torrietown.  The  Norwegian  Karls  of  Orkney, 
who  were  iiicunstant  >vai  tarc  with  the  Scotti?«h  Earls  of  Suther- 
land and  Caithness,  and  the  pirates  from  Penniark  and  Norway 
who  infested  our  seas  for  nearly  four  centuries,  are  known  to 
have  touiid  at  Ptoroton  a  commodious  harbour  for  their  tieets, 
and  an  iuiprec^ble  fortress;  and  after  their  occupation  of  it 
thr  5  Uice  acquired  its  modem  Norse  appellation  of  Burgh-head. 
All  uur  hiiitorians  are  -ileiit  as  to  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  was  cither  permauentiy  hold  or  occasion&Uy  resorted 
to  by  these  Northmen. 

About  two  miles  east  of  Burgh-hcnd,  a  range  of  hitrh  rocky 
cliffs  commences,  cnntaining  a  series  of  aives,  and  presenting 
some  fine  cliff  scenery  :  they  are  called  the  Coves  of  Caussie, 
and  are  celebrated  as  the  resort  of  bands  of  tinkers  or  Scottish 
gipsies  ;  and  close  by  them  the  house  of  Gordonstown,  built 
by  the  last  Sir  Robert  ot  that  old  family,  a  cadet  of  the  House 
of  Silt  hcrland,  and  who,  from  his  morose  disposition,  nnd  retired 
.scientitic  habits,  was  believed  to  have  dealt  in  the  lUack  Art'* 
of  Diablerie,  and  to  have  had  no  shadow  like  other  men.  Sir 
William  Gordon  Gumming  of  Altyxe  and  Gordo&atowiiy  now  en- 
joys this  estate  and  baronetcy. 

22.  We  now  resume  the  route  along  the  main  post  road.  A 
beautiful  drive  through  the  woods,  and  past  the  freestone  quar- 
ries, of  Quarrywood  (belonging  to  the  Fife  property),  and  be- 
hind the  Knock  of  Alves,  brings  us  (four  miles  from  Elgin)  at 
Newton  (Forteath)  upon  a  high  moorish  table  land,  along  which, 
with  a  few  slight  undulations,  the  road  continues  to  Forres — 
overlooking  the  plain  or  laigh  of  Moray,'*  an  immense  stretch 
of  cultivated  land,  scarcely  elevated  above  the  present  sea-level, 
and  on  the  further  side  of  which  a  continuous  ridge  extends 
westwards  from  the  Stotfield  lighthouse  to  the  hill  of  Roseille 
•^t  light  angles,  k>  which  the  bold  pronuNntory  of  BuxghrhMd 
juts  ool  into  the  oeeia.  Along  with  the  next  westam  twpovt 
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of  Findhorn,  it  will  be  descried  iis  dotted  over  Avith  clusters  of 
houses  and  shipping.  The  ridge  alluded  to  was  at  one  time  an 
insular  oue,  and  was  likely  tfevated  by  a  pronitic  upheaval, 
which  has  burst  out  auion*:;  the  saudstones  at  Stotfield  in  the 
fonu  of  |)ure  white  and  highly  crystallized  (juartz  rod-;.  ^^  ith 
small  veins  and  nests  of  galena  or  lead  ore.  On  ilu  tai  thcr  .-idc 
of  the  tilth  the  mountain  ranj^es  of  Caithness.  Sutiiciland,  and 
Ross,  come  distinctly  into  view  ;  while  more  to  the  west  the 
bluff  Sutors  of  Cromarty  in  the  fo  retrround  lead  otl  the  e\c  to 
the  Cromarty  or  Dingwall  firth,  backed  hy  the  huge  and  im- 
posing form  of  Ben  Wyvis,  aud  the  more  elegantly-fonned  peaks 
of  Strath  Conon.  The  proprietors  along  this  stage  are  chielly 
the  Earl  of  Moray,  Camp1)ell  Brodie  of  Lethan,  and  (Jnmt 
Peterkin  of  Grange ;  and  the  places  of  most  interejst  along  the 
road  side  are  the  village  of  the  Crook,  and  old  kirk  of  Alves  on 
the  right ;  the  Free  Church  of  the  same  palish,  wilIl  the  old 
towers  of  Burgie  and  Blervie  ou  the  left. 

23.  Half  a  mile  from  Forres  the  celebrated  carved  cross  or 
obelisk,  called  Siceno^s  Stone,  stands  on  the  right  hand,  *  u  the 
margin  of  a  field  close  to  the  toU-liar,  whence  a  road  strikes  off 
to  Findhorn.  Since  the  days  of  Pennant  it  has  given  rise  to 
many  puzzling  questions  among  archaeologists.  It  is  about 
twenty  feet  high  above  ground,  and  is  carved  over  with  figures 
of  warriors,  both  on  foot  and  horseback  (some  of  them  also  de- 
capitated), and  with  birds  aud  animals,  together  w  ith  very  beau- 
tiful Runic  knots  and  circles,  cut  in  alto-relievo.  By  whum,  or 
for  what  purpose,  this  very  costly  pillar  was  erected,  are  ques- 
tions as  yet  undetermined,  and  on  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to 
enter ;  except  to  remark,  that  the  general  belief  is,  that  it  was 
erected  to  celebrate  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  in  ihc  reign 
of  Malcolm  II.,  from  this  coast ;  and  that  an  expression  in  a 
charter  of  the  neighbouring  lands  of  Burgie  by  Alexander  11., 
and  which  bears,  among  other  signatures,  that  of  Freskinus  dc 
Moravia,  stating  that  the  grant  extended  "  a  maguo  quercu  in 
Malvin  usque  ad  Itune  Pictorumy^  is  supposed  as  possibly  re- 
ferring to  Sweno*8  stonej  and  to  be  the  earliest  written  document 
which  mentions  it. 

24.  Two  miles  north  of  this  obelisk  are  the  ruins  of  the  once 
eztenfiTe  and  beautiful  Abbey  of  Kinloss,  founded  in  1 150  by 
the  pioua  King  David  I.  The  monks  were  Cistertians,  and 
amplj  endowed;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  excellent  gar- 
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denen;.  The  abbots  were  mitred,  and  h;id  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
In  16r>(),  the  Laird  of  Lethen,  the  then  proprietor,  with  Oothic 
barbarity,  consented  to  the  destruction  of  this  stately  editice, 
and  conTerted  it  into  a  quarry  for  the  erection  of  Cromwell's 
citadel  at  Inverness.  It  stood  on  a  slightly  elevated  plain,  bor- 
dering the  wide  embouchure,  or  li;iy,  into  which  the  river  Earn 
or  Findhoni  empties  itself  below  Fnrres,  and  from  which  it? 
waters  are  B<^in  ushered  through  a  narrow  passage  into  the 
open  sea  at  the  port  of  Findhoni. 

This  villar^c  is  beset  with  great  sand-bank*?,  on  which  a  heavy 
surf  is  generally  beating,  and  as  these  b;trs  iVcquciitly  .shift  their 
position,  the  navigation  is  not  pleiisant.  Findhom,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  changed  its  site  more  than  once,  owing  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  saads  wluch  iiave  been  drifted  along  firom 
the  we- 1 wards. 

The  extensive  and  beautiful  estate  of  Culbin,  or  Coubin,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  estuary,  anciently  called  the  granary  of 
Moray/'  having  been  poswssed,  from  the  earliest  times,  by  a 
wetilthy  family  of  the  name  of  Kinuaird,  who  derived  their  des- 
ceru  troiji  Freskinus,  first  Lord  of  Moray,  and  whose  last  i  urious 
monument  (dated  in  1613)  still  exists  in  the  adjoining  church- 
yard of  Dyke,  was  swallowed  up,  about  two  centurie'^  a^i-t  .  by 
these  moving  sandf,  whieh  rise  on  it  in  loni?  shelving  hillocks 
and  ridges  to  the  height  of  more  than  lOU  feet  above  the  sea. 

25.  Forres  probably  stan  is  <<n  the  site  of  the  ancient  Varris 
of  Ptolemy,  one  oi  the  stages  between  Ptoroton  (Burcrh-hoad), 
the  farthest  Roman  station  ou  this  coast,  and  their  }>ermanent 
eii<»mpments  in  Strathspey,  and  on  their  roa^l  across  the  cen- 
tral chain  of  the  Grampian  mountains  At  the  ^vc^t  en  1  uf  the 
town,  n  hiirh  projecting  bank,  level  ou  the  surlace,  l<ut  ^tcej*  on 
three  ^ides,  i-i  Ruppose<l  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Roman 
camp ;  and  on  the  same  foundation  the  Castle  of  Forres,  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Earls  of  Moray,  and  fre<iucntly  dignified,  both  belure 
and  durmg  their  sway,  by  the  presence  of  royalty,  was  subse- 
quently built.  A  small  part  of  the  walls,  and  the  lower  dun- 
geons of  this  structure,  still  remain.  Forres  was  the  seat  of 
the  Archdoan  of  Moray^  but  it  was  never  rich  in  ecclesiastical 
buildings. 

The  modem  town  of  Forres  contains  at  present  about  37(k» 
iidiabitants,  and  is  situated  on  a  dry  and  be^iutiful  terraced 
bank,  sloping  gently  towards  the  south  and  north,  having  one 
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mun  street,  with  numerous  lanes  of  houses  diyerging  from  its 
sides,  which  are  separated  from  oue  another  hj  old  and  produc* 
tire  gardens.  Forres  commands  the  advantages  of  cheap  living, 
and  a  good  seminary  of  education,  a  large  parish  church,  a  free 
church,  one  or  two  dissenting  meeting-houses,  and  an  Bpiscopal 
chapel,  a  new  jail  and  court-house,  a  decorated  cross,  handsome 
assembly  rooms,  two  excellent  inns,  and  the  Ferret  Oazette; 
and  its  neighbourhood  has  always  possessed  a  polite  and  kind 
gentry.  Kone  of  the  buildings  in  the  town  require  particular 
notice ;  but  the  traveller  will  not  fail  to  perceive  strong  indica- 
tions of  the  Flemish  origin  of  the  people  in  their  fair  features, 
broad  dialect,  and  in  the  old-fashioned  style  of  having  their 
houses  generally  erected  with  their  gables  towards  the  street^ 
and  in  the  low  Saxon  archways,  conducting  to  their  inner  courts 
and  small  dark  shops. 

The  very  beautiful  undulating  range  of  the  Clunie  Hills^ 
which  are  crowned  with  pine  woods,  and  encircled  with  nume- 
rous walks,  press  in  upon  the  town  towards  the  south.  On  the 
nearest  of  them  an  ancient  hill  fort  stood — the  first  link,  also, 
it  is  probable,  of  the  chain  of  signal-posts  which  extended  from 
the  sea  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  approach  of  hostile  fleets  was  announced  in  ancient  times 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  glois^  In  its  room  a  high  tower 
has  been  erected,  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Trafalgar  under 
Lord  Nelson ;  from  the  sununit  of  which  a  most  extensive  view 
is  obtained  of  all  the  very  varied  lands  and  mountain  screens 
bordering  the  Moray  Firth. 

We  have  in  a  separate  chapter  (Route  ii.  n.)  described  the 
scenery  about  Altyre  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  Findhom,  and 
we  have  here  only  to  remind  the  tourist,  that  he  ought,  on  no 
account,  to  quit  Foires  without  examining  the  course  of  the 
stream  upwards  from  Findhom  bridge^  by  Cothall,  the  Bam* 
phlet,  and  Sluie,  to  Logic  and  Relugas,  and  thence  to  Fbniew, 
with  the  glen  of  the  Divie,  than  which,  a  finer  or  moie  varied 
walk  does  not  exist  in  all  Scotland. 

26.  Crossing  now  the  Findhom,  along  the  handsome  sus- 
pension bridge  latterly  erected  over  it,  the  road  skirts,  for  the 
first  two  miles  on  the  left,  the  lower  fringes  of  the  Tamaway 
oak  and  pine  forest  which  extends  for  many  miles  inland,  con- 
cealing from  view,  though  not  far  distant,  Tamaway  Castl^ 
the  northern  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray.  The  grounds  them- 
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aelTes  m  well  irorthx  of  being  ezamined;  but  the  castle  hall^ 
an  apartment  90  feet  long  b  j  35  feet  broad^  is  inferior  to  none 
in  Scotland,  and  resembles  much  the  Pariianunt  Honse  of 
Edinburgh.  The  mils  rise  to  the  height  of  30  feet^  and  a 
carved  roof  of  solid  bkck  oak,  divided  by  large  knobs  and 
compartments,  forms  the  arched  ceiling.  A  suitable  fire-place 
that  would  roast  a  stalled  03^  an  enormous  oaken  tablci  and 
some  carved  chairs,  still  garnish  this  hall,  though  the  modem 
apartments  in  tent  of  it  but  ill  correspond  with  its  Gothic 
character.  It  was  erected  as  a  hunting-lodge^  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  bj  Randolph,  first  Earl  of  Moray,  the  firtend  and  com- 
panion of  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  Regent  of  Scotland  daring  the 
minority  of  David  II. ;  but  it  was  not  the  EarFs  chief  country 
residence,  as,  in  the  charter  of  erection  of  the  earldom,  the 
Castle  of  Elgin,  "manerium  de  Elgyn,"  is  appointed  "pro  capi- 
tali  mansione  comitatus  Moravise/'  It  appears  also,  from  a 
charter  of  Robert  III.  to  Thomas  le  Qraunt,  son  of  John  le 
Grant,  dated  in  1300  (Regist.  No.  22,  p.  473),  that  there  was  an 
older  royal  castle  of  Tamaway,  which  was  previously  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Cumings,  and  afterwards  of  the  Grants ;  and  in 
fact,  the  Cuming  family,  K;irls  of  March,  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Forfarshire,  as  the  threat  iiistriiinents  for  ex- 
terminating, or  at  least  suppressing:,  the  early  insurrections  of 
the  clan  Chattau,  who  were  thus  in  all  probability  the  aborigmai 
Celtic  inhalutants  of  Moray. 

i!7.  Tiie  road  now  rapidly  passes  along  luc  estate  of  Brodie 
of  Brodie.  an  old  and  respeetaV)le  family,  who've  cjistle  (niodeni- 
ized)  lies  on  the  north  side  surrounded  witii  tuic  old  trees,  and 
the  hall  of  which  is  a  small  but  l>eautiful  specimen  of  its  sort, 
witii  a  tincly  carvc<l  pendant  roof  of  oak.  The  adjoining  church- 
yard of  Dyke  contauis  one  of  the  strange  old  sculptured  obelisks 
which  a1>ound  in  thi>^  district;  and  immediately  to  the  eastward 
is  the  beautiful  little  property  ana  iiiaur*iua-house  of  Dalvey 
(Nonnau  ^I'Leod),  distinguished  in  the  north  for  its  Hower 
gardens  and  conservatories,  and  which  fully  justify  the  eulogiuia 
of  old,  passed  by  George  Buchanan  on  the  amenity  and  produc- 
tiveness of  this  district. 

'2b.  About  a  mile  beyond  Brodie,  we  quit  Elgin  or  Moray 
.«ihirc  and  enter  on  the  parish  of  Auldearn  atid  county  of  Nairn  ; 
and,  ascciiding  a  little  eminence,  we  see  beneath,  on  the  north, 
an  exicuiiive  plain,  stretching  eastwards  from  an  old  tower  (the 
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Castle  of  Inchok)  for  flewBl  nutoy  but  partially  cultifatedy 
and  exhibitiDg  manj  ugly  dark  pools  and  quagmires.  Until 
a  recent  period  the  whole  ndghbourhood,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Findhom^  was  bleak  and  heatheiy,  and  passed  under  the  name 
of  the  "  hard  moor.**  Tiadition  assigns  to  it  a  highly  daasio 
interest,  as  being  the  blasted  heath/*  on  which  Maebeihy 
according  to  Shakespere,  met  the  ''weird  sisters  ;**  and  a  little 
hillock  planted  with  fir  trees,  immediately  north  of  the  toll-bar 
west  of  Brodie,  b  shown  as  the  precise  spot  at  which  they 
vanished  from  the  sight  of  the  ambitious  usurper. 

 "Sav  from  whence 

Y  ou  owe  this  Strang  intelligrncer  or  why 

I'pon  tliis  hfnsted  hrath  you  iitop  our  wav 

"With  »uch  prophetic  greeting?   bjieok,  1  ciuirge  you.'* 

Well  might  a  traTeller,  in  the  olden  time,  here  anxiously 
inquire,  ''How  far  is*t  called  to  Forres  1**  The  thanedcm  of 
Cawdor  is  made,  in  the  dialogue  between  Macbeth  and  Banquo, 
an  object  only  second  to  the  crown ! 

"  Macbeth.— \mx  children  shall  be  kings, 
Bmmno. — ^You  fduU  be  Idn*. 

Macbfth. — Anil  Tliane  of  Cawdor,  too  went  it  aot  to? 
Bangmo. — To  the  lelf  aame  tune  and  woids." 

Afker  all,  these  same  thanedoms  could  not  have  been  such 
objects  of  ambition  as  the  dramatist  and  popular  belief  make 
them ;  for,  from  the  undoubted  evidence  of  the  Registrum  Mo- 
vaviense,  or  Chartulaiy  of  Elgin  Cathedral  (page  471-2),  it 
appears  that  there  were  at  least  four  of  them  between  Niiiii 
and  Forres — namely,  Cawdor,  Moyness,  Brothyn,  now  Brodie^  and 
Dyke ;  and  an  opinion  is  gaining  ground  among  antiquaries, 
that  the  teim  Thane  is  a  Sucon  translation  of  a  Celtic  ^oe  of 
no  great  dignity  and  importance;  and  that  latterly,  at  least, 
the  landed  territoiy  belonging  to  such  was  partially  cultivated, 
and  was  not  always  held  of  the  crown,  or  even  of  a  subject- 
superior,  for  the  usual  retam  of  personal  military  service. 

29.  Auldearn,  two  miles  fiurther  on,  a  village  of  considerable 
antiquity,  at  which  the  river  Nairn  seems  at  one  time  to  bave 
emptied  itself  into  the  sea,  and  where  the  district  road  from 
Inverness  and  Cawdor  joins  the  post  road,  is  noted  as  the  scene 
of  a  most  sanguinary  battle  (in  1()45)  between  the  celebrated 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  the  King's  Lieut.-General  in  Scotland, 
and  the  Parliamentary  aimy,  commanded  hy  the  experienced 
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Hnnry,  and  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  and  Beaforth,  who  were 
•oeompanied  bj  the  flower  of  Uie  coTenanting  clans,  and  the 
gmtrj  of  Moraj  and  AbordMO.  A  ikokchof  the  oidor  of  hattio 
and  onset  is  subjoined.* 

In  the  bttrying-gfoand  of  Auldearn,  them  are  sevcnil  inte- 
resting ooTenanting  monuments,  and  also  some  of  the  Hays  of 
Lochloj  and  Moyness,  whoee  Oaetle  of  Inchok  stands  a  ruin  a 
little  to  the  eaetwaid.  It  naa  In  apology  of  an  u^uiy  done  to 

*  The  battle  of  AulUearu  wai  fought  un  the  9th  May  1646.  Montrose  aeenu  to 
hKtt  calcttlated  for  sucoen  ■loMit  entirely  oa  generalBhip  and  artifice ;  ami  1m  made 
an  etquititelv  skilful  armngement  of  bis  troops.  The  gitiond  he  s<-U-rtt>d  was  a  sort 
of  hollow,  bcliind,  or  to  tliP  east  of  the  ridge  on  which  stands  the  village  ul  Auldearn, 
and  behind  vanous  other  heights  which  stn'trh  northward  front  that  village,  towards 
Ihe  lioOM  of  Boath.  lie  arranged  his  army  in  two  wingi  or  diviaioot :  one,  consisting 
of  the  Gordons  and  the  horse,  be  placed  on  the  left,  to  the  south  of  the  village;  the 
otlior.  nmi|irrluiiiliiiL'  the  Irish  and  Ili^hlitiiders.  he  armneed  uii  tlic  ri^ht,  iunidst 
the  ganieus  and  enclosed  ftelds  to  the  nc^th  of  Auldearn.  The  former  he  commanded 
in  perioii,  with  Lord  Gordon  under  him ;  the  tatter  was  giren  in  charge  to  Alastcr 
MnrCol.  Tlic  entire  ^illaorc  inteneniii^r  betwixt  the  two  bo<lies  was  oiiIy  orcujiU'd  by 
H  feu  foot,  who  however  displayed  a  number  of  bannerti,  uml  piuiscU  oil  tnr  u  muui 
bodv.  He  gave  the  charge  of  the  royal  staatad — a  large  vcllow  banner— to  \facCol, 
in  toe  expectation  that  it  would  induce  the  enemy  to  attarV  him  with  their  Ix  st  regi- 
ments; Ul  which  case,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  oifficulteil  in  rhjirging,  he  ruh  uUted 
upon  deeidil^  the  dav  by  attacking  their  Hank  obliquely  with  hi5  left  wing  at  the 

nonent  of  diatre«»  when  the  whole  were  aluoat  fare  of  being  thrown  into  urreme- 
dUMe  eonftuion. 

The  battle  turned  out  almost  exactly  a«  he  lirul  rrUruhted.  Tlurn  .  the  envmant- 
ing  general,  on  approaching  him  frum  Sairu  (with  an  onny  of  3&U0  foot  and  600  horse, 
to  wMm  MoBtroae  couM  o^oppoae  ISOO  mt  aad  900  horse),  found  it  tolaUy  impos- 
sible to  comnrehend  the  armngements  of  an  enemy  who  had  taken  up  so  mysterious 
a  position ;  nut  vt.vn  iiidueetl,  by  the  sight  of  the  n'>yal  standard  on  the  ri'^ht  wing,  to 
direct  his  strenzlh  chieflv  upon  that  point.  His  men  not  only  met  thtTe  with  a  warm 
roecptiou  from  MacCol,  Gut  presently  became  confused  by  reason  of  the  enckMtures 
and  ditches  throneh  which  they  had  to  make  their  charge.  When  Montrose  saw  them 
111  that  condition. Tie  brought  fcrward  the  left  ^^  m.'.  whirh.  by  an  nrranirenient  simUar 
to  that  of  £paaunaodas  at  Letietrs»  was  much  the  strongest,  and  made  a  furious 
laak  irtlack  imm  the  creat  mass  of  the  eorenantang  enemy.  This  being  chiefly  cora- 
poaed  of  raw  Vlighhina  foot  from  Rosa  and  Sutherland,  probably  areme  tfi  the  cause, 
was  quite  unable  to  withstand  the  charge  of  the  Gonlou  chivalry-,  led,  as  it  uas,  by 
wmtk  men  ns  MoDlme,  Livd  Gordon,  and  tht  hms  fibr  Kathamel.  Hurrv  saw  Uw 
advantage  his  opponent  had  gained,  and  endeavoured  to  neutraUse  it,  by  ordering  his 
whole  liorsc  to  the  sup]>ort  of  the  wavering  hncs  on  his  right  •,  but  the  commanding 
oAoer,  a  Captain  I>nimnionil.  either  thnmgb  treachery  or  stujiidity,  niisapnrehendeu 
th*  onlcr,  aiid,  wheehog  to  the  teft  instead  of  the  right*  only  threw  tiie  aiiciplinol 
ngimeiitt  who  were  eontending  with  MacOol  into  greater  eonrarion. 

It  waa  at  this  battle  that  this  llebridian  ally  MacGol,  conunonly  called  .Macdoiudd 
CoOdtto,  performed  most  signal  prodigies  of  vahmr  almost  siUKle-liauded.  With  the 
OBpetnoaity  of  a  Highbinder,  he  had  permitted  himself  to  Be  drawn  beyond  the 
err!<(«urr*,  whu  h  Moiitro'.  h  ul  insi^nrd  to  him  to  defend,  by  the  insulting  ianguage 
til  the  enemy,  and,  ui  (oii-i  .jii.  n. .  hi  w  iia  nearly  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces.  At 
one  time  he'  received  stnerut  ^iir<t>»ne  pilies  on  his  target  ;  but  by  his  amazing 
strength  of  arm  he  cut  off  the  heads  of  those  weuons,  sometimes  more  than  one  u 
a  time,  and  by  one  particubir  stroke,  no  fewer  than  five,  breaking  his  own  sword. 
The  enemy's  foot  fought  rn<t*i  bravely  ,  and  this  wis  >>nr  .>f  tlir  most  ssinpiiuary 
hsttles  ever  fooght  by  UighianderS|  there  having  been  no  less  tlian  30UU  of  the 
Corenantcrs  state  (ef  wtai,  it  ia  aria,  87  tail  widows  ia  the  tardshin  of  Lovat  ahne) ; 
whOc  Montrose  only  lost  S4mcn.  and  captured  1^  st  uitlanl;!  uid  tiie  whole  baggage 
and  provisiona  of  his  opponents,  whose  general  ofliccrs  had  great  ditticulty  u  esca{Mng 
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this  family  in  a  cattle-lifting  raid  that  Cameron  of  Lockicl 
wrote  to  the  Laird  of  Grant  on  the  1  Sth  October  1645,  that  his 
men  went  not  to  his  ^*  worship' m  bounds,  bot  to  Jforray  land 
f  aU  mtn  take  yair  preify  nor  knew  not  yt  Moyness  was  ane 
Qraunt,  but  thocht  he  was  anc  Monaj  man  f  and  adding, 
in  reference  to  the  conflict  that  liad  occurred  at  the  *^lift%n^y^ 
*'that  who  got  the  greatest  loss  be  refearrit  to  the  sight  of 
friends  that  luveth  us  both  aljke ;  for  their  is  such  a  tnible 
heir  [Glenlocharkegin  Lochaber]  we  cannot  luke  to  the  simin 
for  the  present  time,  for  we  hare  aught  men  dead  alreadie^  and 
twelve  or  thirteen  under  cure,  q^*^  I  know  not  quho  shall  die  or 
quho  shall  live !  ^ 

.30.  Nairn  is  a  dean^  healthy,  little  town,  on  a  dry  aiiy  bank, 
rising  from  the  river  of  that  name,  near  its  embouchure  into 
the  sea ;  having,  on  a  lower  beach,  a  cluster  of  fishermen^g 
houses,  called  the  seoriown.  It  is  a  royal  burgh,  uniting  with 
Forres,  Fortrose,  and  Inverness,  in  sending  a  representative  to 
Parliament;  and,  anciently,  it  had  a  royal  castle,  of  which  the 
neighbouring  Barons,  Roses  of  Kilravock,  were  constables,  k 
jail  and  court-house,  a  large  and  comfortable  hotel,  three  banks, 
and  five  churches  (one  of  them  intended  for  an  Episcopal  con* 
gregation),  a  good  academy,  a  free  church  school,  and  an  in- 
firmary, constitute  its  principal  public  buildings ;  while  in  the 
neighbourhood^  aie  several  pretty  villas  and  numerous  well- 
stocked  gardens.  The  soU  is  early  and  kindly ;  and  from  the 
cheapness  of  living,  purity  of  the  air,  and  especially  from  its 
having  an  extensive  sandy  sea-beach,  Nairn  is,  in  tunmier,  a 
resort  of  many  strangers  for  sea-bathhig.  A  most  comfortaUe 
set  of  warm  and  cold  salt-water  baths  have  been  fitted  up  on 
the  shore,  which  are  let  out  on  very  moderate  terms.  Recently 
the  harbour  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  a  long  jetty  thrown 
out,  so  as  to  give  safe  access  to  sailing  vessels  and  steamers, 
which  now  touch  at  Nairn  as  one  of  their  regular  calling  ports. 
It  was  of  this  town  that  the  facetious  King  James  YI.  was  wont 
to  boast  to  his  English  courtiers,  that  he  had  a  town  in  Soot- 
land  **  sae  lang,  that  the  folk  at  the  tae  end  couldna  understand 
the  t^igue  spoken  at  the  tother** — alluding  to  its  being  inha- 
bited by  Gaelic  Celts  at  the  west  end,  and  by  Broad  Scotch 
fishenufln  at  the  oppodte  extremity. 

31.  One  mile  west  from  Nairn  the  house  of  Balblair  (to  the 
left),  on  the  summit  of  a  lolby  terrace,  maika  the  spot  where  the 
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Duke  of  Cumberland's  army  lay  encamped  in  April,  1 746,  prior 
to  thor  BAxching  to  fight  the  decisive  battle  on  Culloden  or 
Drumossie  Moor.  It  OTerlooks  the  whole  route  by  which  th« 
Highlanders  had  to  approach  in  their  meditated  night  attack  ; 
and  the  spot  may  be  seen  from  it  (about  two  miles  off),  where 
the  rebels  faced  about,  in  the  early  dawn,  on  perceiving,  by  the 
watch-iires  and  the  noise  of  the  kettle-drums,  that  their  enemy 
was  aware  of  their  advance,  and  could  not  be  taken  by  surprise. 
West  of  the  encampment  a  great  extent  of  dark  and  very  deep 
peat  mosses,  with  quagmires  and  uffXy  lakes,  may  be  seen,  filling 
hollows  in  the  gravel  beds,  which  here  overspread  the  district. 
These  peat  hags  are  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  west- 
wards to  the  great  moss  of  Petty,  which  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  and  sdems  at  one  time  to  have  been  OTerflown 
by  it. 

32.  A  little  way  beyond  the  second  mile-stone  the  road  forks 
into  two,  the  bmnch  inclining  to  the  left  l^eing  the  newest  and 
shortest  route  to  Inverness,  while  that  which  proceeds  direct  on 
to  the  rip^ht  (and  alonf^  which  the  mail  coach  still  travels)  leads 
to  the  village  of  Campbelltown  and  the  garrison  of  Fort-George, 
described  below.* 

The  undulatinjx  gravel  plain  wc  arc  now  passing,  is  in  itself 
quite  uninteresting,  except  that  in  summer  and  autumn  it  is 
rendered  beautiful  by  the  rich  jX'Uow  blossoms  of  the  furze,  or 
irhins  and  hroom,  succeeded  by  the  crimson  of  the  heather  bell, 
and  that  cultivation  and  improvement  increase  as  we  get  west- 
wards.  On  the  road  side,  towards  Fort-George,  a  few  upright 

*  fi#  ^fUut  efCamphelUmim  (tltrm  mflei  and  a«half  from  Inreneif)  te  a  bnrgli 


bebuul  tfic  town  there  arc  tiu  inouuds  ot  an  nunt  nt  Hntutli  lull  fort,  omedCrumjii 
fby  tome  anppotcd  to  havr  lici  n  n  station  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  troops),  which  eoni> 
rnand*  a  mo«t  <»xtrn«»ivc  vitw  Tt  is  likrn  i«c  n  lonility  of  scvrrnl  rnro  plants,  espe> 
eially  the  heautil'iU  niuniitain  pink  tl>tauthus  dcltoiiles),  M  hich  ulso  (xcurs  on  the 
Bow-ithirc  rfxost,  tupcrialU  nr.ir  Criiiirton,  nt  Kfg»ork. 

Fort-Grorge  m  utnatcti  on  the  ptMiit  of  Ardersier  (one  mile  from  CampbeUtown), 
which  prq)ectt  far  oat  into  the  sea,  and  appears  from  a  distance  as  if  united  to  the 
'>lii>  >«ifc  point  of  Chanonrv  in  Ross.  It  is  an  irrtgiJar  jwlysron,  with  fix  liastinn';, 
luounting  18  twenty-four,  ^5  cigbtecu,  22  twelve,  and  4  six  jKrandcrs,  and  i  tiurtci-n- 
iadi  mortara.  It  was  built  soon  after  the  rebellion  of  I74S,  vx  the  nurpooe  of  kecpinv 
the  Hifrhlanrtcrs  in  s\ihjertinn.  Tin*  Innd  front  is  dfff lulrd  by  a  ditrh,  rnvort  w  ay,  nna 
glacis,  two  lunrttfs  und  a  ntvflin.  mounting  8  twclTC-iM>nndfr«.  The  nortli  and  south 
ctuiuiiis  an-  ca^cnjatctl,  earh  containing  SRT  bomb-nnMif  apartnu  nts,  ftfty-two  feet 
long  by  twelve  feet  wide.  The  Krand  magaxine  is  oontb-proof,  and  will  hold  2474 
barreln  of  p«npowd«T.  The  staflT btrildings  lie  towards  the  land  front,  and  are  ocni- 
riu'I  ('\  the  governor's,  lieutoMiiiit-_'>,\ ,  rnoi 's,  anil  onicers'  qiiarti  tlir  artilli  ry 
Wracks  are  aiao  in  ttieae  boiidiugs.  At  tiie  eastern  extremity  of  the  Kamson  there 
two  omII  ciSHBOlgd  wagMfaWb  fiQv-  feet  Ions  by  thirty-four  biodC  with  auini' 
■Mob  wmkt     iv  Immwiiito  vm.  Ilw  bwndw  an  eonstraeted  flir  •  Kovcraor, 
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$tan€9  of  memarialf  circles  of  stones,  and  cucular  enclosures  of 
earth  (like  the  pond  barrowi  of  England),  seem  to  indicate  the 
sites  of  ancient  encampments  and  battle-fields.  The  other  road 
is  ixinged  by  the  fine  woods  of  Kilrayocfc  and  Cawdor  (at  to 
which  §ee  Branch  to  ih%MBinUe\  and  ereiy  step  as  we  adTance, 
the  hills  of  the  Highlands,  to  whose  capital — ^Inyeniess — ^we  are 
now  adTancing,  seem  to  approach  us  in  increasing  beauty,  pre- 
senting in  close  detail  and  relief  their  garniture  of  trees^  and 
fields,  and  wide  heaths,  with  summits  of  erery  yariety  of  out- 
line. 

33.  Conspicuous  on  the  ridge  to  the  left  is  the  old  Castle  of 
Dalcross  (see  Branch  A.  Route  iii.),  where  Cumberland's  troops 
were  put  in  battle  array  by  his  officers,  ere  entering  on  thdr 
last  tough  conflict  with  Prince  Charlie's  dans  on  the  same  ridge 
a  little  to  the  westward;  and  on  the  plain  of  Pettie  below, 
Castle  Stewart  (six  miles  firom  Inyemess)  comes  in  sight,  near 
the  junction  of  the  upper  road  with  the  old  military  one  from 
Fort-George,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Utter. 

34.  Castle  Stewart,  a  residence  of  Lord  Moray,  is  worthy  of 
a  yisit,  as  a  fine  example  of  the  castellated  mansion,  interme- 
diate between  the  baiinial  keep  and  the  plain  modem  house. 
It  consists  of  a  large  high-roofed  building  of  seyeral  storeys, 
the  lower  haying  a  row  of  cells  or  dungeons ;  the  upper  contain- 
ing the  great  haU  and  principal  apartments.  In  frnit  it  is  pro- 
tected by  two  projecting  square  towers  thrown  out  from  either 
extremity ;  and  bdund  it  is  fretted  with  a  yariety  of  long-etalked 
chimneys,  hanging  bedchambers,  pointed  windows,  and  round 
pepper-box  turrets.  The  western  tower  is  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest, and  contained  the  principal  entrance-gate  and  main 
staircase.   It  appears  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  rest 

Ueutenant-goremor,  fart-major,  rliaplain,  8  fieUl-officers*  S2  captains,  56  subalt^fms* 
and  9090  non-comniiisioiied  otUcera  and  phrates.  The  fort  is  also  pnnided  with  a 
chapl,  brewhousc,  bakehouse,  and  inn,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  eiifht  piimp- 
wi-IIs  At  the  north  w  t  ^t  angles  the  si'a  haa  thrown  up  1  iriri  .rravrl  hsinks,  but 
on  the  east  it  has  rather  been  cncroadunx  too  near  the  luuuiiuUuit  ut  the  walls ;  and 
like  1^  otkcr  promontories  opposed  to  tne  sea,  tliia  one  mutt  nccenrily,  thoufifi 
very  frmihnlly,  irivc  \\  :\\  on  one  side,  while  the  debris  will  be  deposited  in  a  bny  or 
holluw  on  the  othir.  I'he  drawbridi^es  uud  uiain  appniarh  form  an  eleurant  luid 
impodnK  pu  re  of  workmanship^  and  the  whole  of  the  masonry  hat  been  executed  in 
the  handsomest  and  firmest  numner.  fort-Geor<:e,  in  short,  is  rousider^l  a  niudel  of 
a  fortified  place :  yet  it  is  only  secure  arainst  att.u  ks  from  the  »*'a  :  for  it  is  thought 
it  could  be  eJisiiv'  l>attered  from  the  a^joinin^  height  i»lM)\e  Cuiupbelltown,  or  that 
liiict  of  approadi  ooukl  be  formed  aninat  it  in  the  sandhills  to  the  eastward.  The 
flow  oAlccn  wlio  are  obliged  to  reiide  in  ft  dwiiif  *'the  piping  times  of  neaee**  find  il 
cxcecdinfjly  dull ;  and.  certainly,  had  their  comfort,  and  the  int»  tests  of  the  Ilighlandi 
in  general)  been  thought  of  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  it  would  have  been  buUt  at 
Ibvwmm,  not  OB  «fae  reaole  coU  fnamtoy  OB  whidi  the  ganritw 
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of  the  iMiiUUiig ;  and  may,  perhaps^  be  p«rt  of  the  elder  castle 
of  HaUhill,  often  mentioned  in  the  emiale  of  this  parish,  and 
which  for  leme  time-wna  possessed  hj  the  Ogil^i^  of  Findlater. 
It  wee  humt  in  the  year  1513.  Till  r&rj  lately,  this  castle  was 
oelebnted  for  its  ovcbard,  especially  for  its  geans,  a  small  kind 
of  cherry ;  and  the  forest  trees  round  the  park  were  amoug  the 
finest  in  the  country.  The  apartments  inside  had  become  dis- 
figured, the  rafters  were  carried  away,  and  the  slates  had  fallen 
from  the  roof,  and  the  whole  fabric  was  fiist  crumbling  into 
ruin,  had  not  the  proprietor,  the  late  Earl  of  Moray,  seasonably 
interfered,  and  giTen  orders  for  restoring  the  structure  as  much 
as  possible  to  its  ancient  beauty.  The  precise  period  at  which 
this  castle  was  erected  is  disputed.  By  some  it  is  said  to  have 
been  a  favourite  residence  of  James  IV.,  imd  to  have  been  V)uilt 
as  a  hunting-seat.  Others  assert  that  the  Regent  Muniy  was 
its  founder,  and  that  Queen  Mary  occasionally  paid  it  a  visit. 
Its  style  <j1  architecture  rather  belies  the  anti«]iiity  assigned  to 
it;  and  the  date  on  the  building  (1()2.">)  tallies  with  the  only 
authentic  notice  we  can  find  of  it,  which  is  in  Sir  Rohert  Gor- 
don's Earldom  of  Sutherland,  p.  391.  Speaking  of  a  dLsjjcnsion 
between  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  the  clan  Chat  tan,  the  historian 
says.  "  This  year  (1024;  tlioy  goe  (the  clan  C'hattan)  to  fm*'  hon* 
which  he  (the  earl)  liaili  nnw  of  late  built  in  Puttie,  calleil  Cas- 
tell  Stuart ;  they  dryve  av\ay  his  servants  from  thence,  and  doe 
possess  themselves  of  all  the  Earl  of  Mura}'  his  rents  in  I'd  tic. 
Thuii  ihey  intend  to  stand  out  against  him."  The  whole  dis- 
trict, however,  originally,  we  suspect,  belonged  to  tlie  clan  Chat- 
tan,  and  they  were  only  trying  to  regain  what  the^bonnie" 
Earls  of  Moray  gradually  i^qy^eied  from  them.  The  estate 
of  Culloden,  on  which  we  now  enter,  was  the  last  holding  on 
the  plain  of  Pettie  which  belonged  to  the  Mackiatosh,  chief  of 
clan  Ohattau,  and  it  was  parted  with  in  .Tames  VI.'s  time  to  the 
founder  of  the  Cull<Ml«  ii  lauiily  (Duncan  Forl>es,  j)rovost  of  In- 
verness, and  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar),  for  good  service 
done,  in  protecting  the  laird  at  court  against  the  oppressions  of 
the  Earls  of  Moray  and  Huntly.  Four  miles  from  Inverness 
is  seen  on  the  left  the  House  of  Culloden,  a  stately  mansion, 
in  the  style  of  the  English  ]>alace>  of  last  century,  bcauti- 
tully  emboHouie*!  in  woods ;  and  in  which,  besides  some  relics 
of  the    forty-five,'*  there  is  a  good  collcctioa  of  paintings — one. 

It 
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in  particular,  by  Titian,  the  Flight  into  Egypt^**  being  highly 
valued. 

Behind  Castle  Stewart  are  previoiuly  aeen,  on  the  right,  the 
church  and  manse  of  Pettie,  with  the  bay  of  that  name  beneath. 
On  the  bank  aboTe  are  two  of  the  largest  tumuli,  called  Moat 
Hills,  in  this  country.  The  circumference  of  each  is  at  the  base 
150  feet^  at  the  top  120 ;  and  the  height  42  feet.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  bay  an  immense  stone,  weighing  at  least  eight  tcms, 
which  marked  the  boundaries  between  the  estates  of  Moray  and 
Culloden,  was,  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  20th  Febniaiy 
1799,  rcmoTcd  and  carried  forward  into  the  sea  about  260  yaidi. 
Some  believe  that  nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  could  have 
moved  such  a  mass ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  a  large  sheet 
of  ice,  which  had  collected  to  the  thickness  of  eighteen  inches 
round  the  stone,  had  been  raised  by  the  tide,  lifting  the  stone 
with  it,  and  that  their  motion  forward  was  aided  by  a  tremen- 
dous hurricane  which  blew  from  the  land.* 

35.  At  length  (when  three  and  arhalf  miles  off)  the  smoke, 
with  the  houses  and  shipping,  of  Inverness — the  low  lying  High- 
land capital — come  into  view  across  a  reach  of  the  Moray  Firth, 
the  waters  of  which,  pressed  in  at  Kessock  Ferry  (which  sepa- 
rates Inverness  from  Ross-shire),  again  expand  and  fill  the 
inner  basin  of  Loch  Beauly,  the  huge  lengthened  bulk  of  Ben 
Wy  vis  looming  high  above  the  skirting  eminences.  The  oppos- 
ing shores  are  lined  with  terraced  gravel  banks,  on  which  aie 
seen  numerous  cottap^es  and  farm-steads ;  and  the  prospect  on 
all  hands,  and  particularly  to  the  south-west,  along  the  course 
of  the  great  Caledonian  valley— the  foreground  intersected  by 
rich  belts  of  hardwood — and  westwards,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Lovat  country,  called  the  Aird,  and  Strath  Glass — oranges  of  dis- 
tant mountains  rising  beyond  the  valley  of  the  firth — is  from 
this  point  as  varied  and  beautiful  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
The  mid-distance  of  the  picture,  also,  is  very  elegantly  set  off 
and  framed,  as  it  were,  between  the  opposite  hills  and  vitrified 
forts  of  Craig-Phadrick,  and  the  Ord  of  Kessock,  which  guard 
the  entrance  to  Loch  Beauly. 

*  On  the  plaui  ot  Pcttie^  and  near  Uie  juuruon  id  the  muds  ki8t  raeatioiiod,  a 
ntintlM  r  *»t  sdioU.  but  very  perfert,  Draidicn]  circle*  ;ire  to  be  •ecu.  They  wj  in 
form.  I»ut  in  jfciu-ml  Wivrv  are  l»u  r  inrrntric  rirr'«  s.  with  the  ^tuDcs  »et  rlo^«*  tojrt'- 
ilitr.  inul  haviug  an  outtx  cirs  le  of  lar^fr  ouci  at'vrnd  rVct  apart  from  each  otiuT.  In 
one  infttanrc.  two  eirrlct  touch  one  inuyther,  forming  the  flgnif  S. 
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36.  Our  readers  will  eUewhere  find  ample  details  as  to  the 
accommodations  and  sights  in  and  around  Inverness.  (See 
Section  iv.)  We  have  only  farther  to  inform  them^  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  present  route,  since  <iuitting  the  Spey,  they 
have  l>een  travelling  over  a  portion  of  the  oKl  l*i  uvmce  or  See 
of  ]Moray,  which,  hoth  as  to  ph^'^ical  structure,  and  from  the 
history  and  prevailing:  langiiaG^e  of  the  inhabitants,  rather  be- 
longs to  the  LotrlnuilA  than  to  tlie  nfffhhnifl<  i  f  Scotland. 
Anciently,  however,  the  whole  of  this  district  wa^  possessed  by 
Gaelic  tril)es,  goveme<l  by  one  of  the  most  po%vcrful  families, 
the  great  Celtic  Maorinors  of  Moray.  Coniiiiually  entrnsn^ed 
with  hostile  Norsemen,  Avho  were  located  ou  the  uortli*  in  ^li  tres 
of  their  firth,  and  who  seem  orm-ionally  to  have  estal>lisiieil 
themselves  even  in  the  luigh  ot  .Moray."  tin  -e  native  lords 
appear  also  to  have  had  some  prc['.ii-i<>ns  to  the  Scottish  crown, 
and  hence  to  have  drawn  their  tuUowers  into  repeated  ruinous 
insurrections  agamst  the  ruling  sovereign,  which  ended  in  a 
most  extniorditiarv  exercise  of  power  (scarcely  to  be  credited, 
were  it  not  coniirmed  by  undoubted  authorities') — the  almost 
total  expulsion  and  extermination  the  inhnbitants  by  King 
Malcolm  IV  .  i!»  the  year  1161,  and  the  settimg  of  a  colony  of 
stnniirers,  chietly  Flemings,  in  their  Btead  (Sec  Chaml>ers' Cale- 
donia, and  Prefncc  to  the  Registrum  Mora vien).  Hence  the  cu- 
rious association  iu  IVforay,  and  partly  at  Inverness,  of  Gaelic 
names  of  places,  with  such  surname?  <>f  persons  as  BarViuiu*, 
Brodie.  Cant,  Cowper,  Dutf,  Dunbar,  Fleming,  Forsyth,  Hay, 
Inne*^,  Petcrkyn,  Russell.  Keid.  Snter.  Wilson,  Wyat,  Wiseman  ; 
and  hence  the  reason  of  the  companitively  modem  Highland 
maxim  regar«ling  Moray,  n^^nrped  by  the  Sft.<i.<ifinach^  and  as 
ibarofore  a    land  where  ail  men  may  take  their  prey/' 


KOUTE  THIRD.— BE.\:sCH  A. 


IKVERXE8S  TO  THE  FIELD  OP  THE  BATTLE  OP  CULLODEN,  TO 
ri.AVA,  CASTLES  DALCKoSS,  KILRAVOCK,  AJID  CAWDOR,  TO  FORT 
ijEOH<i£,  AND  TO  TU£  FINDUORN. 


Bfldbi  Otttlc  Stewart;  Cnmpbdltovm ;  Fort-Gcorji;c;  CrawRuad  to  Cawdor  Castle, 
pinpiph  i«~Baltk  (tf  CtattBdn,  or  llrammom  Mow 
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DigDosition  of  the  Forres,  and  Battle,  3. — Charpe  of  the  Highlanden,  and  their 
liiuu  overthrow.  4.— Stone  Monuments  ou  tlic  Plain  of  Clara,  5.— Great  Boulder 
Stone  or  Tomriath,  6.— Btlrroes  Cuttle,  7  —  KilniToek  Castle,  8.— Uolme  and 
Ciuitray,  0. — Cawdor  or  Calder  Castle.  10. — 'ni.iiK  s  of  f.-i^rlor,  History  of,  U. — 
Histon  ol  the  Castle,  and  Clan  Coudict*  12. — Family  Traditions,  13. — Scenenr: 
Oak  Wood  of  Oivdor,  14.— Roads  to  Dnlait^  and  tlte  Buikiof  the  littdhon  torn 
Strathspey,  l$.--^Raits  Castle,  16. 


Cawdor,  by  Cantraj  and  tb«  Moor  of  CuUoden,  to  iDvanMaa.....  16 


1.  A  VERT  mtereflting  day's  excursion  from  Inrenien  may  be 

eujoycil;  by  going  to  breakfast  at  CampbeUtown  (12  miles)  or 
FortnGeorgc  (13  miles)^  examining  Castle  Stewart  (described 
page  360)  by  the  way,  and  then  proceeding  to  Cawdor  Castle 
(7  miles)  by  the  miUtaiy  way  from  the  garrison,  which  runs 
nearly  due  south,  to  a  bridge  oyer  the  rirer  Nairn,  from  which 
Cawdor  inn  is  distant  2  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  returning  in 
the  evening  to  Inverness  by  Cantray  and  the  Moor  of  CuUoden, 
or  Dalcross  Castle ;  or  by  vev^ing  this  order,  and  returning 
by  Fort-George. 

The  stage  to  CampbeUtown  and  Fort-George,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  backwards  to  the  woods  of  Cawdor,  have 
already  been  described  (Route  iii.  p.  360)  ;  and  if  the  tourist  does 
uot  mean  to  visit  Fort-George,  but  to  proceed  direct  to  Cawdor 
without  returning  to  Inverness,  his  best  course  is  either  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  Nairn  post-road,  beyond  the  point  where  it 
severs  from  the  Fort-George  road,*  for  2  miles,  when  a  good 
cros.s-road  will  be  found  Icadinj^  directly  south-east  over  the 
ridge  oi  tltc  Leys,  past  Dalcross  Castle  to  Cantray,  where  it 
crosses  the  riviii  Nairn  ;  or  if  lie  keep  the  north  side — the 
better  road  of  the  two — at  the  intersection  of  the  CuUoden  Moor 
road,  the  route  lies  along  the  latter  north-eastwards  by  Croy 
Church  an  I  Kilravock,  and  joins  the  military  way  ai  Clephan- 
tou  ;  or  he  may  keep  the  Nairn  post-road  all  the  way  till  it 
meets  the  military  one  at  Breachlev.  9^  miles  from  Inverness, 
and  then  turn  south  alongst  it.    IT,  uu  the  other  hand,  the 
tourist  is  inclined  to  proceed  by  the  Moor  of  Culloden,  betakes 
the  great  Perth  road  for  the  tirst  3  miles,  and  immediately  be- 
hind the  house  of  Oastlebill,  and  past  Tnshes  Porter's  Lodge,  he 
will  tind  a  district  road  proceeding  eastward,  which  passes 
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*  Four  and  a-half  nules  from  Inverness. 
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through  the  tield  of  battle,  and  proceedis  thence  along  the  ridge 
between  Dalcro«4«j  Castle  and  Can  tray.  Cawdor,  by  this  route, 
Ls  15  miles  frrin  Inverness.  Between  Cawdor  find  Cniggy  Inn 
a  pretty  gou»i  road  leads  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Nairn,  which  the  pedestrian  or  h'  rsenian  can  attain  by  pro- 
ceciling  due  !5uuth  from  the  >}it>L  where  thi-  liiittle  of  Cull-Hicn 
wais  fought,  whereby  he  will  (  'me  across  the  stone  inomnnents 
of  Clava  by  the  ssny  ;  but  wheeled  carriages  will  fiud  it  diffi- 
cult to  reach  the  road  on  the  <outh  bank,  through  the  rough 
(nvd>  of  the  Nairn.  The  j)ede.>trian  can  cross  it  at  the  wooden 
bridge  of  Culdoich  alxive  Clavfi,  and  by  thus  gaining  the  south 
bank,  he  will  not  only  considerably  ^huiten  the  distance  from 
Inverness,  but  cnmmaud  the  l>est  view'^  (^f  <''antray,  liolmc,  and 
KilraTock  Casilo,  which  are  pass^  2  or  3  miles  lower  down. 

BATTLE  OF  OVLLODSIT  OB  DEUMMOBSIB  MOOR. 

2.  So  much  has  been  written  on  the  Iwittle  of  Culloden, 
where  closed  the  rebellion  of  174o-6,  that  we  shall  trouble  <»nr 
readers  <  iily  with  a  very  '^hort  notice  of  it.  It  is  quite  cvi  l<nr 
that  no  Highland  troops  should  Imve  fought  there,  even  tbouL:h 
their  ol)ject  was  to  protect  and  cover  Inverness,  ♦'•^]>eeially  wi»en 
opposed  bj  horse  and  artillery  :  and  it  seems  equally  certain 
that  there  wiis  somethin'j"  worse  than  foolishness  among  the 
leaders  when  thity  perilleil  their  cause  on  an  open  heath,  while 
a  rough  and  iuily  country  lay  so  near  them.  Had  the  rebel 
army  also  fallen  on  the  Dulc**  of  Cuml)erland's  camp  at  Nairn, 
the  previous  night,  as  was  atteinj-ted,  they  would  have  lound 
him  prepared  ;  for  the  Duke'^  TT i_[lilan*lers  had  mixed  in  the 
rank?  of  their  ad ver'^arie*^  during  the  march^  and  sent  intelli- 
gence every  hah  hour  ot  their  approach. 

A  monumental  tumulus  or  olielisk  on  the  heath,  lately  be- 
gun, marks  the  spot  where  the  contest  was  ti»'rcest  ;  and  the 
pul>lic  road  pa«»ies  through  the  graves  of  the  2>lain,  which  con- 
sist of  two  or  three  grass-covered  mounds,  rising  '^licrhtly  above 
the  adjoining  bcrith,  at  the  distance  of  aV>out  2«m*  or  '4^><>  yards 
from  «f>me  com  land  and  a  cluster  of  cottages,  where  the  Kng- 
lish  artillery  took  up  its  position,  a  slight  marshy  hollow  in- 
tervening lietween  them  and  the  Highland  anny.  The  spot  is 
about  six  miles  distant  from  Inveniess.  On  all  sides  the  near 
proipeci  is  bleak  And  dreary  ;  while  the  general  smoothness  of 
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the  ground  points  it  out  as  &yourable  for  the  moTements  of 
cavalry  and  artillery,  but  proportionably  ill  adapted  for  the 
protection  or  defence  of  the  foot  soldier.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
the  ground  on  which  Pnnoe  Charles  Edward  ventured  to  peril 
his  cause  against  the  disciplined  troops  of  EngUind.  His  army 
was  drawn  up  a  Uttle  to  the  west  of  the  graves,  in  %  line  firom 
south  to  north,  right  across  the  moor  inclining  towards  the 
parks  of  Gulloden  House. 

3.  Exhausted  with  hunger  and  &tigue,  dispersed,  and  buried 
in  sleep  in  the  neighbouring  hamlets  and  enclosures,  very  many 
of  the  Highland  army  coidd  not  possibly  be  present  at  this 
battle.  Some  had  gone  to  Inverness  for  food ;  others  had  not 
joined,  as  many  had  been  permitted  to  retire  to  thdr  homes 
during  the  winter  season ;  and,  of  those  who  had  just  taken  up 
arms,  the  Macphersons  of  Badenoch  were  but  that  day  (16th  <Mf 
April  1746)  on  their  march  the  interior  to  the  camp  at 
Inverness.  The  right  of  the  Prince's  front  line  was  composed 
of  the  Athole  men  and  Camerons ;  in  the  oentre  stood  the 
Frasers,  MackintosheSy  Maclachlans,  and  Madeans;  on  the 
left,  the  Stewarts,  Farquharsons,  and  the  three  Maodonald  regi- 
ments, conunanded  by  the  chiefs,  Glanranald,  Keppoch,  and 
Glengarry.  Behind,  and  towards  the  right  of  the  second  line 
were  Lord  Ogilvie's,  Lord  Lewis  Gordon's  and  the  Duke  of 
Perth's  regiments,  diminished  to  very  small  companies,  but 
supported  on  the  left  by  the  Irish  pickets.  A  few  horse  were 
stationed  in  rear  of  the  right  wing,  and  on  the  gradually  as- 
cending ground  behind  these  stood  Piinoe  Charles  and  his 
French  and  Irish  counsellors.  The  declivity  of  the  moor  to- 
wards the  house  of  Culloden,  being  soft  and  marshy,  rendered 
it  somewhat  unfit  for  the  movements  of  eavaby ;  while  the 
right  of  the  rebel  position  was.slightiiy  defended  by  a  stone 
waU  enclosing  a  young  plantation.  The  Duke  of  Cmnberland 
advanced  from  the  north-east  along  the  hill  in  a  line  from  Dal- 
cross  Castle,  his  object  being  to  force  his  way  to  Invemeas. 
After  remaining  patiently  in  their  ranks  for  some  time,  and 
being  galled  most  dreadfully  by  the  enemy's  artillery,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  rebel  troops  rushed  forward  to  the  attack,  and  re- 
pulsed Munro's  and  Birrel's  regiments,  which  were  opposed  to 
them.  The  right  wing  at  the  same  moment  advanced,  but 
wete  almost  immediately  tunned  by  the  BngUsh  cavalry,  who 
attacked  them  m  flank  through  openings  madis  by  their  infimtry 
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(especiaUj  the  Argjleshire  Highlanders)  in  the  stone  dyke. 
This  last  manoeuYre  was  obserred  bj  the  Prince,  who,  instead 
of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reserve,  and  charginfic  in 
person,  to  counteract  its  effect,  contented  himself  with  sendinj.' 
repeated  orders  to  Lord  George  Murray,  which  that  accom- 
plished general  either  never  received  or  could  not  at  the  iiio- 
luent  execute.  A  Ijody  ol'  100  Highlanders,  stationed  within 
the  ciiclosure  above  alluded  to,  was  cut  to  pieces  without  otter- 
ing any  resistance,  and  the  right  wing  heini?  dm-  in  conse- 
quence Ijiukcn,  ilic  t'aEc  of  the  day  was  deteriiiiiicl,  The  Clan 
Chattan,  or  M  lutosh  regiment,  sLood  the  tirmest,  and  were 
almost  totiiUy  annihilated. 

The  left  wiag,  formed  of  the  Macdonalds,  did  not  behave 
with  their  accustomed  bravery,  as  they  had  taken  umbrage 
at  not  having  the  post  of  honour  on  the  right  assigned  them, 
to  which  they  conceived  themselves  entitled.  In  truth,  the 
luaiu  body  of  the  army  was  routed  without  firing  a  shot,  and 
they  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  keep  in  a  l)ody  and  make  good 
their  way  unmolested  to  the  hills.  The  Frasers  retired  in  their 
ranks  with  pipes  playing :  one  great  body  of  the  rebels  moved 
off  in  a  southern  direction  towards  Badeuoch,  but  those  who 
tied  towards  the  plains  about  Invernesa  were  hotly  pursued  by 
the  dragoons,  and  the  caj  nat^e  cexisednot  till  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  town.  Prince  Charles,  acting  early  on  the  memorable 
sentiment,  "8auve  <jui  peut,''  rodeotf  toward  Stratherrick,  and 
slept  that  night  at  Gortuleg.  The  ash-tree  whence  he  lieheld 
the  battle  still  stands,  and  the  Ics??  perishnhle  boulder-stone, 
from  which,  it  is  said,  the  T'uke  ni  (Jumlxirlaud  issued  his 
orders,  is  shewn  by  the  ruud-^iJe,  al>out  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
east  i'ym  the  prniripal  heap  of  »r"nives. 

4.  Never  was  the  peculiar  and  irresistible  power  of  a  charge 
of  Highlanders  more  fearlessly  displayed  than  in  this  their  last 
feudal  engagement  on  their  native  hills.  "  It  wa<»  the  emphatic 
custom,"  says  Mr.  Ohamlters,  in  hia  History  of  the  liebellion 
of  1745,  "  hefore  an  onset,  to  scru^/  their  fjonnff.^,  that  is,  to 
pnll  their  little  blue  caps  down  over  their  l)row!i,  so  as  to  ensure 
thein  a<r«in'^t  falling  off  in  the  en^uiii-;  -  ,  'V.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  ihi>.  uiutiuii  performed  with  si»  much  emphasis  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  when  every  man's  forehead  Immed  with  the 
desire  to  revenge  some  dear  fiiend  who  had  iallen  ;i  vi<'tinj  to 
the  murderous  artiUery.    A  Lowland  gentleman,  who  wa^  in 
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the  line,  and  who  survived  till  a  late  period,  used  always,  in 
relating  the  events  of  Oulloden,  to  comment  with  a  feeling  of 
something  like  awe  upon  the  tenific  and  more  than  natural 
expression  of  rage  which  glowed  on  every  face,  and  gleamed 
tn  every  eye,  as  he  surveyed  the  extended  line  at  this  moment. 
It  was  an  exhibition  of  mighty  and  all-engrossing  passion, 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  beholder. 

The  action  and  event  of  the  onset  were  throughout  quite 
as  dreadful  as  the  mental  emotion  which  urged  it.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  three  files  of  the  front  line  of  English  poured 
forth  their  incessant  fire  of  musketry — notwithstumling  that 
the  cannon,  now  loaded  with  grape-shot,  swept  the  field  as  with 
a  hail-storm — ^notwithstanding  the  fiank  fire  f  Wolfe's  regi- 
ment— onward,  onward  went  the  headlong  Highlanders,  fling- 
ing themselves  into,  rather  than  rushing  upon,  the  lines  of 
the  enemy,  which,  indeed,  they  did  not  see  for  smoke  till  in- 
volved  among  their  weapons.  Ail  that  courage,  all  that  despair 
could  do,  was  done.  They  did  not  fight  like  living  or  reasoning 
creatures,  but  like  machines  under  the  influence  of  some  uncon- 
trollable principle  of  action.  The  h  <\s\  of  the  advance^  the 
scream  of  the  onset,  the  thunders  of  the  musketry,  and  the  din 
of  the  trumpets  and  drums,  confounded  one  sense;  while  the 
flash  of  the  fire-arms  and  the  glitter  of  the  brandished  broad> 
swords  dazzled  and  bewildered  another.  It  was  a  moment  of 
dreadful  and  agonising  suspense — but  only  a  moment ;  for  the 
whirlwind  does  not  reap  the  forest  with  greater  rapidity  than 
the  Highlanders  cleared  the  line.  They  swept  through  and 
over  that  frail  barrier,  almost  as  easily  and  instaiitaneously  as 
the  bounding  cavalcade  brushes  through  the  morning  labours  of 
the  gossamer  which  stretch  across  its  path.  Not,  however,  with 
the  same  unconsciousness  of  the  event.  Almost  every  man  in 
their  front  rank,  chief  and  gentleman,  fell  before  the  deadly 
weapons  which  they  had  braved;  and  although  the  enemy 
gave  way,  it  was  not  till  every  bayonet  was  bent  and  bloody 
with  the  strife. 

When  the  first  line  had  been  completely  swept  aside^  the 
assailants  continued  their  ini|>ctuous  advance,  till  they  came 
near  the  second,  when,  being  almost  annihilated  by  a  profuse 
and  well-directed  fire,  the  shattered  remains  of  what  had  been 
but  an  hour  before  a  numerous  and  confident  force,  at  last  sub- 
mitted to  destiny,  by  giving  way  and  flying.  Still  %  few  rushed 
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on,  rcsolTCil  rather  to  die  than  thus  forfeit  their  well-acquired 
auti  dearlv-estinmted  honour.  They  rushed  on ;  but  not  a 
man  ever  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  The  last  Hurvivor 
perished  a^s  he  reached  the  points  of  the  V)ayonets." 

According  to  the  general  accounts,  there  were  Imt  1200 
men  killed  in  this  engagement,  and  a.^  iiuiuy  uu  tlio  Kiii::lish  ;i« 
on  their  opponents'  side.  The  wounded  were  Icit  three  dayt? 
on  tfic  iicl  I,  ;uid  >ucii  as  then  survived  were  shot  l*y  the  order 
of  ihe  Duke  of  Cumhcrland.  He  set  tire  to  a  bam,  to  which 
many  of  thcui  Lad  ictircd.  In  the  town  of  Inverness  he  insti- 
tuted a  comjdete  miiiLary  govcrnintiit ;  treated  the  inhabitants 
and  magistnites  with  contempt ,  and  he  was  afterwards  ohliged 
to  sue  out  an  act  of  indemnity  from  the  British  Parliament 
for  the^e  and  other  atrocities,  of  which  it  is  notoriously  known 
he  was  guilty.  Prince  Charles'  resources,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  this  battle,  were  by  no  means  desperate.  Eight 
thousand  men  were  ready  to  meet  him  at  Ruthven,  in  Badenoch, 
had  he  bignliied  his  desire  to  attempt  the  battle-strife  over 
again ;  but,  after  some  days*  deliberation,  his  only  answer  to 
the  chiefs  who  awaited  him  there  was,  ^  Let  every  man  seek 
his  safety  in  the  best  way  he  can/* 

AKCIENI  STONS  M0KDMEKT8  AT  CLAY  A. 

5.  The  most  splendid  seri^  of  circles  and  caLms,  existing 
together  in  one  place  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island^  oocun 
OD  a  meadow  plain  on  the  south  hank  of  the  rim  Nairn,  aboiil 
one  mile  sonth-east  of  the  fieLd  wli«i»  the  battle  of  OallodeD 
was  fought ;  and  oa  tourist  should  omit  a  irisit  to  them,  whkh 
will  cost  but  »  short  mXk  while  his  horse  lests.  A  mstie 
hrid|pe  crosses  the  riyer,  immediately  below  the  graves.  The 
■ui&oe  of  the  pUdn  is  in  one  part  rough,  and  strewed  oTer  with 
bo'uldar'ftoiMi ;  but  in  genenil  it  forms  a  portion  of  a  soft  pae- 
toial  ?allej ;  and  the  view  at  either  end  is  terminated  bj  two 
prominent  hills,  one  of  which  (Dun-BTin)  has  on  its  summit  a 
structure  strongly  ritrified ;  and  on  the  other  (Dun^Bariot)  is 
a  similar  fortified  tite^  but  which,  howoTor,  has  not  been  alfeeted 
hj  fire*  Byen  at  the  first  sight  of  this  plain,  one  b  prompted 
to  exdatm— Here  is  a  eity  of  the  dead  1  **  Its  whole  extent 
ia  ooTsred  with  cairns,  encompassed  by  didee  of  large  upright 
stones^  or  slaba  of  sandstone. 
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Among  these  are  several  cireles  of  large  dimenrioiis  imeon- 
neeted  widi  caims,  and  othen  of  a  smaller  size,  scaroelj  elevated 
a  foot  above  the  ground,  occur  in  the  intervals  between  the 
greater  ones.  Stones  of  memorial,  or  single  columns,  are  pel^ 
ceived  in  several  parts  of  the  field,  apparently  in  a  line  with 
one  another,  and  uniting  the  other  structures  into  one  general 
design ;  and  what  is  also  remarkable,  near  the  west  end  of  the 
plain  is  seen  an  oblong  square,  which  is  called  the Gbchaa** 
or  church,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  the  foundations  of  an 
ancient  Ohrutian  chapel.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  one 
of  the  earliest  in  the  country;  and  it  thus  appears  most 
strildnglj  and  appropriately  placed  in  the  midst  of  pagan 
structures,  the  dark  supmtiUous  rites  of  which  its  foimders 
were  anxious  to  expose  and  abolish.  Within  this  enclosure, 
children,  who  die  in  the  neighbourhood  before  baptism,  are 
still  buried. 

But  the  most  remarinble  of  these  antiquities  on  the  plsdn 
of  CUva  are  three  great  caims,  consisting  of  loose  stones  piled 
up  in  one  of  them  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and  having  each 
a  ring  of  upright  stones  hemming  in  and  supportiug  their 
bases;  another  circle  of  large  masses  of  sandstone  (ten  or 
twelve  stones  in  each),  at  the  distances  of  several  paces  from 
the  inner  structure,  is  attached  to  each  cairn.  Two  of  these 
cemeteries  appear  to  have  been  much  injured  by  the  partial 
removal  of  the  stones ;  but  the  principal  one  was  opened  some 
years  a^o  under  the  directions  of  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  it  displayed  Ixjncath  the  exterior  pile  a  circular  chamber, 
about  five  yards  in  diameter,  lined  at  the  base  with  a  ring  of 
fourteen  large  stones  in  an  upright  position,  and  siinnounted 
by  courses  of  uncemeuted  masonry,  the  stones  of  ^vhich  incline 
inwards,  and  overlap  one  another,  so  as  to  have  met  at  the  toj) 
in  a  rude  dome.  This  apartmciU  ha.->  aii  eiitrancc  looking  to 
wards  the  south,  with  a  jiassage  two  feet  wide,  and  tiimkcd  l)y 
greul  hLoncs,  conducting  from  it  through  the  body  of  the  cuiru, 
to  its  exterior  circumference.  Ki^ditetu  inches  IhjIow  the  Hoor 
of  the  cell,  were  discovered  two  small  earthen  vases  or  urns  of 
the  coarsest  workmanship,  but  containing  calcined  bones.  The 
urns  were  unfortunately  broken,  and  the  ashes  scattered  abuut 
in  a  small  bed  of  prepared  clay  on  which  they  lay.  This  struc- 
ture 1^  precisely  hiuiiiar,  though  on  a  smaller  fumle,  to  that  at 
New  Grange,  near  Droghedii,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  Ireland, 
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tigured  iu  Mr.  iliprgins'  Celtic  Druids,  plates  20,  21  ;  and 
ArchseL  Soc.  Anti'[.  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 

6.  About  a  mile  t^.st  of  Clava,  is  an  enormous  boulder  mass 
of  congloniemte,  called  Tomriaclt^  which  rests  on  a  bed  of 
giiivul,  in  which,  at  one  time,  it  was  likely  embedded.  It  is 
about  thirty  feet  long,  and  fourteen  high,  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance may  be  mistaken  for  a  Highland  cottage,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  size  and  form.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  especially 
by  the  geologist. 

PAIiCBOSS  OH  DAGUS  CASTLE. 

7.  This  building,  whidi  lies  two  miles  iiortli-«Mt  of  the 
field  of  Oolloden,  oooiiste  of  two  towers,  joined  at  right  angles; 
the  imier  eoiner^  where  they  meet,  l>eing  covered  with  %  pro- 
jecting tnxiet  and  laige  entnnce  gate.  Many  of  the  ippvr- 
ttfuneae  of  an  old  huooial  leadenee  aie  here  ftill  entire^  and 
therefore  to  the  antiquary  the  plaoe  la  of  eonsiderftble  interest. 
Water  is  still  raised  from  a  deep  diaw-well  in  the  front  coiirL 
ISie  windows  are  all  stancheoned  with  iioD,  The  huge  oaken 
doQr»  studded  with  large  nails,  and  the  inner  iron  gratings,  still 
tun  on  their  rusty  hinges.  The  Idtchen,  with  its  enormous 
TMlted  ehimn^,  like  the  aieh  of  a  bridge  ;  the  dungeons,  and 
the  hall,  are  quite  entire.  The  ceiling  of  the  latter  is  of  fine 
eanred  oak,  in  part  rudely  painted ;  but  its  most  interesting 
feature  is  the  daU^  or  portion  of  the  floor  raised  aboTO  the  rest, 
for  the  special  use  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  his  fiunil j,  and 
principal  guests.  The  roof  of  one  of  the  bed-rooms  was  painted 
all  orer  with  the  coats  of  anus  of  the  principal  fiunilies  in  the 
country,  and  those  of  Robert  Bruce,  of  the  Eaiis  of  Huntly, 
Marisehal,  and  Stuart,  are  still  quite  distinct.  This  castle  was 
built  in  1020,  by  Simon,  eighth  Lord  Lovat.  The  property 
had  long  been  in  the  frndly,  but  preriousl j,  we  belioTe,  was  a 
portion  of  the  Mcintosh  estates.  It  afterwards  came  to  Sir 
James  Fraser  of  Brea,  third  son  of  the  fi>under,  who  gave  it  as 
a  marriage  portion  with  his  daughter  Jean  to  a  Mijor  Bite- 
man.  The  Migor  sold  it  to  James  Boy  Dunbar,  bailie  of  In- 
wness,  from  whom  Maddntosh  of  Maddntosh  purchased  it  in 
1708,  and  with  his  descendants  it  still  remains.  DalcnMs  was 
a  Ticarage  depending  on  the  Priory  of  Urquhart,  and  in  the 
year  ld43  there  was  an  agreement  between  the  prior  and  the 
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Bftroo  of  KUraTocky  that  the  Vicar  of  Deaa-aa-Boss,  now  Dal- 
cross,  should  officiate  in  the  private  chapel  of  EilraTOck.  The 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Oroy  has  still  part  of  his  glebe  near 
the  castle.  Sir  Lauchlaa  Mackintosh  of  that  Ilk  died  here  in 
1704 ;  and  the  last  additions  to  the  building  appear  to  have 
been  made  about  that  period.  The  present  chief  has  begun  to 
restore  the  edifice. 

KILRAVOGK  CABTLS. 

8.  The  fiunily  of  the  Roses  of  Eilrarock,  anciently  one  of 
the  most  powerful  in  the  north,  hare  still  to  boast  of  an  old 
tower,  the  next  in  our  course,  and  a  range  of  casteUated  build- 
ings in  an  imposing  situation  overhanging  the  Nairn.  The 
series  of  old  paintings,  annour,  and  writings,  in  the  house  is 
considerable ;  and  one  of  the  manuscripts,  a  curious  old  diary 
by  the  successiye  tutors  or  chaplains  of  the  &mily,  has  lately 
been  published  by  the  SpaMing  Olub.  The  Roses  came  into 
possession  of  KilraTOck  about  1280.  They  owed  it  to  an  alliance 
with  the  powerful  family  of  the  Bissets,  onoe  pre-eminent  in 
the  north.  Sir  John  Bisset  left  three  daughters,  heirs-por- 
tioners.  The  first  brought  the  estate  of  Lovat  to  the  Frasers, 
the  second  (designed  the  lady  of  Beaufort)  married  William  de 
Fenton,  whose  posterity  continued  for  several  descents ;  and 
the  third  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  Sir  Andrew  de 
Bosoo,  an  English  or  Norman  knight.  This  Elizabeth  Bisset, 
or  de  Bosco,  had  a  daughter,  Marie,  who  was  married  to  Hugh 
de  Rose,  then  owner  of  Easter  Geddes.  Hugh  Rose,  the  seventh 
baron  of  the  name,  built  the  tower  of  Eibavoek,  having  ob- 
tained license  by  patent  to  do  so  from  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
18th  February  1460,  which  was  confirmed  in  1475  by  King 
James  III.  It  is  handed  down  by  tradition,  that  the  towers  of 
Calder,  Ironside,  Dallas,  and  Spynie,  were  built  about  the  same 
time;  and  that  the  architect  was  Cochrane,  the  minion  of 
Jamee  III.,  whom  that  mcmarch  created  Earl  of  Mar,  and  who 
was  afterwards  hanged  over  Lauder  Bridge  in  July  1482.  The 
iron  gate  of  Kilravock  tower  was  made  in  the  time  of  the  tenth 
laird,  named  Hugh,  the  "  Black  Baron,''  who  died  in  1697  at 
the  extreme  age  of  90  years.  He  entertained  Queen  Mary  in 
his  tower,  her  Majesty's  bed-room,  which  is  still  in  its  original 
state,  having  no  fire-place  in  it>  nor  waa  it  lathed  or  plastered, 
while  the  floor  consisted  of  great  coarse  boards  roughly  sawn 
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and  muled  together.  The  gate  weighed  34  itoae  3  Ibi.,  and 
Goet  £34 : 3  : 9  Boots  !  For  this  ram  the  maker  of  it,  Qeorge 
Aobertioti,  nnith  in  Elgin,  granted  receipt  6th  Febniaij  1608, 
teoeitiiig,  also,  three  bolls  of  meal,  ozie  stone  of  butter,  and  one 
of  cheese.  This  gnte  was  lemoTed  by  the  Kiglish  in  the  wars 
of  Cromwell. 

The  representatiTo  of  this  ancient  race  did  edSBctual  service 
to  the  eaose  of  Qovemment  in  the  reheUion  of  1716 ;  and  their 
history  presents  the  singuUr  aspect  of  an  nnbioken  male  de- 
scent retaining  their  baronial  state,  without  the  support  of  an  j 
dan  of  their  name,  in  the  midst  of  jealous  and  ferocious  neigh- 
bours. Their  residence  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
country ;  a  square  old  keep,  with  a  long  range  of  high -roofed 
additions  to  it,  pendied  on  a  rocky  bank  OTcrlocking  the  riTcr 
NairUy  and  surrounded  with  dense  woods  and  tall  **  ancestral 
trees/*  The  principal  additions  are  said  to  haTC  been  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  elegant  proportions  of  the  public  rooms 
are  not  unworthy  of  his  name.  The  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  are  laid  out  with  Tery  great  taste^  and  the  lady  (Mrs^ 
Oampbell),  who  at  present  occupies  the  castle,  has  spared  no 
expense  in  supplying  the  finest  and  rarest  shrubs  and  flowers, 
and  adding  in  eveiy  way  to  the  comforts  and  elegance  of  the 

9.  Immediately  abore  Kilmvock,  is  the  property  of  Holme 
(Qcneml  Sir  John  Rose),  which  is  also  distinguished  for  its 
woods  and  fine  gardens ;  and  next,  up  the  riw's  course,  is  the 
property  of  Gantray  (—  Davidson),  formerly  belonging  to  » 
ftaiily  of  the  name  of  Dallas,  where  a  fine  old  F!meh  dbiateau 
hns  lately  been  supplanted  by  a  modem  residence,  and  which 
estate  marches  with  the  properties  of  Culloden  and  M'Intosh  of 
Mcintosh. 

CAW  Dub  (ANCIBKTLT  CALDSR)  0ASTL£. 

10.  If  the  name  of  this  castle  be  not  sufficient  to  excite 
curiosi^,  the  beauties  of  its  situatioi^  the  freshness  in  which 
aU  its  appurtenances  of  ancient  feudal  g^oom  and  grandeur  and 
means  of  defence  remain,  will  amply  recompense  the  tourist  for 
the  trouble  he  may  be  put  to  in  visiting  it. 

Perehed  upon  a  low  rock,  overhanging  the  bed  of  a  High- 
land  torrent,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  laigest-sixed 
fciest-traes,  which  partly  conceal  the  extent  of  its  park,  it 
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stands  a  relic  of  the  work  of  NYonl  agn^  a  iraather-beateD 
tower,  encircled  hy  comparatiTelj  newer  and  less  elevated 
dwellings,  the  whole  being  enclosed  within  a  moat,  and  ap- 
proachable only  by  a  drawbridge,  which  rattles  on  its  chains 
just  as  in  the  years  long  gone  by.  This  castle  is  still  inhabited ; 
the  staircase,  the  iron-grated  doors  and  wickets,  the  large  baro- 
nial kitchen,  partly  formed  out  of  the  native  rock,  the  hall,  the 
old  furniture,  the  carved  mantel-pieces,  the  quantity  of  figuied 
tapestty,  and  even  the  grotesque  family  mirrors,  in  use  flOO 
years  ago,  are  still  cherished  and  preserved  by  the  family.  The 
drawbridge  and  gateway  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

11.  Tradition  in  this  quarter  asserts  that  good  King  Dun- 
can mis  murdered  in  this  castle  by  his  relative  Macbeth,  who 
was  his  sister's  son.  Some  of  the  old  Scottish  chronides,  as 
interpreted  by  Lord  Hailes,  refer  to  a  smith's  hut  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Elgin  as  the  place  where  the  mortal  blow  was  given, 
and  render  it  probable  that  the  unfortunate  monaxch  breathed 
his  last  within  some  of  the  religious  houses  then  already  built 
there ;  while  Shakspere  and  his  commentators,  following  the 
authority  of  Buchanan,  assign  Macbeth*8  castle  at  Inverness  as 
the  scene  of  the  murder.  It  is,  at  least,  undoubted,  that  Mac- 
beth may  have  had  strongholds  in  all  the  places  mentioned,  aa, 
on  his  marriage,  he  became,  in  right  of  his  wife  Gruoch,  Maor- 
mor  or  gi^t  Celtic  lord  of  Moray,  having  by  birth  the  same 
power  attached  to  that  name  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Ross ; 
and  that  King  Duncan  was  betrayed  and  slain  while  residing  at 
one  of  his  nephew's  castles,  on  his  way  to  reduce  Torfin,  the 
Scandinavian  Jarl  of  Caithness,  to  submission,  he  having 
refused  to  surrender  the  customary  tribute  to  the  Scottish 
crown. 

Malcolm  (Duncan's  eldest  Ron,  and  afterwards  called  Caet^ 
more,  or  the  lar^e-htaded)  fled,  on  his  father's  death,  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  courteously  received  by  the  reigning  prince^ 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  waiting  there  till  the  dissensions 
betwixt  the  usurper  M^beth  and  the  Scottish  nobles  pres^ted 
him  with  a  fiivourable  opportunity  for  recovering  his  inherit- 
ance, he  at  length  sallied  forth  aerosa  the  border,  supported  by 
an  English  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
his  own  maternal  grandfather,  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
Macbeth's  inveterate  foe^  the  Thane  of  Fife,  raising  the  staiH 
dard  at  the  same  time  for  the  lawful  monarch,  entered  Angus* 
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shirc,  and  encountered  and  defeated  his  great  enemy  near  hit* 
own  castle  of  Dimsinane. 

Such  18  the  bare  outline  of  facts  on  which  the  deeply  excit- 
ing trat^edy  of  Macbeth  was  reared  by  Shakspcrc.  No  such 
title  or  person  existcJ  at  that  period  as  the  "  Thane  of  Cawdor  ;** 
but  there  is  no  question  as  to  Malcohn  C;u  inn  a  o  having  allotted 
large  estates  to  the  English  and  Fknush  knights  who  assisted 
him  in  r^overint^  his  native  possessions,  and  that  they  thence- 
forward suniauicd  themselves  after  the  appellations  of  the  lands 
thus  acquired.  Among  otherb,  some  of  the  powerful  family  of 
Ostiarii,  or  hereditary  door^r^rfh  of  the  king,  who  held  large 
possessions  in  Mar,  seem  to  have  obtained  Macbcth's  estates  in 
Nairnshire,  and,  perhaps,  by  assuming  the  name  of  Oalder,  one 
of  them  ha^  since  been  regarded  as  the  first  Thane  ;  the  thane- 
age  of  Calder,  or  Cawdor,  including  (at  least  in  subsequent  char- 
ters) not  only  the  principal  messuage  lands,  but  also  the  barony 
of  Ferintosh,  in  Ross,  and  i»everal  parts  of  Stratherrick,  Strath- 
naini.  nnd  8trathdeam,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  of 
Glauiiiii?^  in  the  Mearns,  all  of  v.  hu  ll  were  hence  politically, 
and  for  several  other  purposes,  considered  as  pertinents  of  the 
Bii/tftnilo)n  of  yairn.  The  original  family  name  of  Ilostiariu^ 
or  Oslc' i ''-^  irmLrlire  f/oor-ward,  and  altei  wards  corrupted  to 
the  conuHuii  sunutou'  o\'  Dnr-warff)  is  mentioned  in  charters 
still  extant  in  this  cast  It.,  and  in  one  especially  dated  at  Forres 
the  22d  July,  of  tlic  t^^^-llty-second  year  of  Klun;  Ab>\-?indcr  II. 
(123G),  in  which  hi.s  majesty  grants  the  Inn-N  i>t  Both  and  Ban- 
chory, in  thebnillinrv  *>f  Invemam  "  (iilh, Jlostinrin,''^  which 
words,  by  a  >tupi'l  misreading,  are  marked  l)y  a  modem  scribe 
on  the  back  as  "  inOa  rto  Iforfttraf.''^  Upon  this  mistake,  which 
was  tmfortunately  copied  l»v  Shaw  in  his  valuable  History  of 
Moray,  a  most  ridiculous  theory  has  prevailed  that  the  family 
name  at  first  whs  Ilorstrot.  For  many  generations,  however, 
the  only  surname  by  which  the  family  was  known  waa  that  of 
Oalder  of  Calder,  now  pronoutu  r  l  (  uwdor. 

At  whatever  time  the  title  ot'  Thano  became  common,  men- 
tion is  found  of  the  Thanes  of  Calder  in  the  records  of  Nairn- 
shire so  ciirly  as  the  year  1295;  although,  fr  tin  what  has  l»een 
•laid,  they  undou})tedly  lui"!  possefjsions  there  Iuul'  ]'rior  to  that 
date.  They  were  constables  of  the  royal  fortress  of  Nairn,  where 
they  chiefly  resided  ;  and  to  this  day  the  constabulary  garden 
in  Nairn,  partly  ftunouncUd  with  the  old  cattle  wall,  is  the 
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property  of  the  fiunily.  Hence,  Oalder  must  hare  been  a  resi- 
dence of  mmor  importance ;  and,  indeed,  the  oldest  part  of  the 
present  tower  was  only  built,  according  to  Shaw*B  History  of 
Moray,  in  the  year  1454.  The  royal  license  by  James  11.  is  to 
William,  Thane  of  Calder,  to  build  and  fortify  the  castle  of 
Galder,"  with  a  proviso,  that  "  the  said  castle  shall  be  always 
ready  and  open  to  his  majesty  and  his  successors,  and  that  th^ 
should  always  have  firee  entrance  and  egress  toand  from  the  same.** 
12.  This  Thane  William,  who  completed  the  keep,  lived  till 
about  the  year  1500 ;  his  son  John  married  Isobel  Rose,  daugh- 
ter of  Kilrayock,  and,  dying  in  1494,  left  one  posthumous  chUd, 
a  daughter,  named  Muiriel,  or  Marion,  Kilravock  intended 
this  heiress  for  hb  own  grandson,  her  first  cousin ;  but  Kilia- 
▼ock  being  pursued  in  a  criminal  process  for  robbery,  in  Joining 
Mackintosh  in  spoiling  the  lands  of  Urquhart  of  Cromarty, 
Aigyle,  the  Justice-general,  made  the  process  easy  to  him,  got 
the  award  of  MuiriePs  marriage  of  the  king,  a.  d.  1495,  and  she 
was  sent  to  Inverary  in  the  year  1489.  In  autumn  of  that  year, 
Otoipbell  of  Inverliyer,  with  sixty  men,  came  to  reoeiye  the 
child,  on  pretence  of  sending  her  south  to  school.  The  lady 
Kilrayock,  her  grandmother,  that  she  might  not  be  changed, 
seared  and  marked  her  hip  with  the  key  of  her  cofier.  As  In- 
yerliyer  came  with  little  Muiriel  to  Baltulich,  in  Strathnaim, 
he  was  closely  pursued  by  Alexander  and  Hugh  CSblder,  her 
uncles,  with  a  superior  party.  He  sent  off  the  child  with  an 
escort  of  six  men,  &ced  about  to  recetye  the  Calders ;  and,  to 
deoeiye  them,  a  sheaf  of  com,  dressed  in  some  of  the  child's 
clothes,  was  kept  by  one  in  the  rear.  The  conflict  was  sharp, 
and  seyeral  were  killed,  among  whom  were  six  of  InyerUyer*8 
son*s.  When  Inyerliyer  thought  the  child  was  out  of  reach,  he 
retreated,  leayJng  the  fictitious  child  to  the  Calders.  And  In- 
yerliyer was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  the  £^  land  of  Inyer- 
liyer. It  is  said,  that  in  the  heat  of  the  skirmish,  Inyerliyer 
cried,  ^t^ada  ^/laodh  o*  Loehata,  ^l^ada  cabhair  o*  eldan  DAmne, 
f .  0.  'Tis  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe^  and  a  distant  help  to  the 
Campbells  :*'— now  a  proyerb,  signifying  *^  Imminem  danger ^ 
and  distant  rdirf.**  Subsequently  (in  1510),  this  heiress  was 
married  to  Sir  John  Campbell,  third  son  of  Aigyle ;  and  thus 
the  fiunily  name  of  Calder  was  lost,  and  the  alter  additions  to 
the  castle  were  reared  by  the  Campbells,  whose  coats  of  aims 
are  inserted  of  the  seyeral  dates  in  the  walls. 
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18.  An  ancient  hawthorn  tree  stood^  aeme  yean  agO)  in  the  old 
garden  towards  the  inn  (on  the  nte  of  the  ancient  hoetelne  of  the 
demenie);  a  seocmd  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  moat,  and  ftll  about 
ten  jean  ago,  when  in  Inll  leaf,  firm  the  weight  of  a  drasling 
lUl  of  imin,  bnt  from  its  root  a  yigoioos  shoot  has  sprung  up ; 
and  a  third,  still  rooted  in  the  earth,  is  shown  in  the  dungeon 
Off  the  tower,  extending  its  stem  to  the  eeiling.  Tradition  re- 
lates that  Uw  foonder  was  led,  either  by  a  dream,  or  the  advice 
of  n  winrd,  to  bnild  this  castle  at  the  third  hawthorn  tree, 
where  an  ass  laden  with  a  chest  of  gold  should  stop:  and  pros- 
perity to  the  house  of  Cawdor  is  still  expressed  in  the  wish, 
**  Freshness  to  its  hawthorn  tree.** 

The  bed  and  chamber  in  which,  according  to  ihinily  legends, 
Macbeth  murdered  King  Duncan,  were  till  lately  shown  to 
strangen ;  but  a  fire  wMoh  broke  out  some  yean  ago  in  the 
great  tower  destroyed  evety  Tcetige  of  them,  and  nothing  but 
the  stone-Taulted  rnof  could  have  saved  the  whole  building  from 
destruction* 

Between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof  of  another  part  of  this 
castle.  Lord  Lovat  was  concealed  for  a  short  time  alter  the  battle 
of  OuUoden.  When  he  found  it  becoming  the  abode  of  too  many 
of  his  enemies,  he  let  himself  down  from  the  battlements  by  a 
rope,  and  escaped  to  Morar,  on  the  west  coast,  where  he  was 
ultimately  seiied. 

Since  their  union  with  the.frmily  of  Argyle,  prosperity 
seems  to  have  attended  constantly  on  the  proprieton  of  Caw- 
dor; and  by  maniage  they  have  acquired  the  estates  of  Stack- 
pole  Court,  Gogirthcn,  and  Golden  Qrove,  in  South  Wales,  and, 
under  the  title  of  Sari  Cawdor,  they  have  recently  been  elevated 
to  the  peerage. 

14.  The  scenery  about  Cbwdor  Castle,  as  already  stated,  is 
of  the  richest  and  most  picturesque  description.  In  the  park 
are  senreral  of  the  laigeet  oaks,  sycamores,  limes,  ebns,  walnuts, 
ashy  and  pine  trees  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  one  magnificent 
stem  of  ash  measuring  twenty-three  feet  in  circumference  at 
a  foci  from  the  ground,  and  seventeen  leet  in  girth  at  the 
distanoe  of  liz  ftet  from  the  root.  The  garden  also  presents  a 
fine  specimen  of  an  ancient  yew  tree,  and  the  adjoining  woods 
mid  rodcs  abound  in  many  interesting  plants,  deserving  tibe 
seaveh  ol  the  botanist 

About  two  miles  and  a  half  south  of  the  castle,  and  not  Ujl 
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above  the  junction  of  the  primitiTe  gneUs  with  the  aeoondftry 
conglomerate  rocks  of  the  district,  an  ancient  lake  seems  at  one 
time  to  have  covered  an  elevated  piece  of  flat  or  boggy  ground. 
It  appears  to  have  burst  its  barrier  suddenly,  when  the  mass 
of  rushing  waters  instantly  plunged  into  the  soft  sandstone 
strata,  and  scooped  out  for  themselves  a  deep  narrow  tortuous 
channel,  now  the  course  of  the  gentle  bum  which  ripples  past 
the  castle  wall.  Another  stream  joins  it  from  the  westward, 
called  the  Bum  of  Auchindown,  the  sides  of  which  are  more 
open,  but  scarcely  less  rocky  than  the  other,  which  is  styled  the 
Hermitage  Bum,  from  an  old  rustic  bower,  built  on  the  top  of 
one  of  it»  projectiDg  cliffs,  the  site  perhaps,  in  truth,  of  some 
ancient  hermit's  cell.  Nowhere  is  the  tendency  of  conglomerate 
rocks  to  crumble  into  pyramidal  detached  masses,  or  alternate 
semicircular  protuberances  and  hollows,  more  beautifully  dis- 
played than  in  the  channel  of  this  bum  ;  and  hence  the  walks 
cut  along  its  sides  wind  about  in  many  beautiful  curves,  ex- 
hibiting most  picturesque  combinations  of  rock  and  foliage, 
with  occasional  glimpses  of  the  distant  plains  of  Moray  and 
Nairnshire,  backed  by  the  bluff  Sutors  of  Cromarty,  and  the 
varied  outlines  of  the  mountains  of  Boss  and  Sutherland. 
Light  airy  wooden  bridges  have  also  in  several  places  been 
thrown  across,  connecting  the  opposite  sides  together.  The 
triangular  space  between  the  two  bums,  extending  nearly  to 
620  acres,  has  also  been  traversed  by  walks,  which  in  the  whole 
exceed  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  here  they  pass  through  an 
old  oak  and  beech  wood,  seldom  surpassed  In  the  sixe,  variety, 
and  beauty  of  its  single  trees  and  forest  glades.  Birdh,  alder, 
and  hazel,  form  an  outer  fringe  to  the  forest,  while  immense 
quantities  of  woodbine,  sloe  tree,  and  bushes  of  juniper,  brooniy 
and  holly,  were  entwined  together,  composing  an  ahnost  im- 
penetrable brake^  till  lately  opened  up  by  the  axe,  and  judi- 
ciously thinned  and  lined  off  as  native  evergreens.  They  now 
form  ornamental  shrubs  along  the  new  made  walks* 

15.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  parish  church  (fonnerly 
the  private  chapel  belonging  to  the  casde)  is  also  worth  seeing, 
on  account  chicly  of  the  old  inscriptions  and  curious  entnmoe 
gate  which  it  contains.  The  ride  to  the  bridge  of  Dulaie,  on 
the  Findhor%  about  eight  miles,  likewise  cruets  to  some 
beautifully  wooded  scenery  and  watei^dls ;  and,  in  the  same 
direction,  the  tcaveUer  wiU  find  the  military  tqbA  leading  to 
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Stratlispey,  which  passes  by  the  very  ancient  and  curious  castle 
of  the  Cmiiiners,  built  on  an  island  called  Lochindorbh.  The 
old  military  road  lo  liulsie  Bridge  and  Strathspey  is,  however, 
now  impassable  for  vehicles  ;  and  the  traveller,  wishing  to 
reach  this  part  of  the  Findhom  or  Strathspey,  must  either  follow 
the  Nairn  road  for  four  miles,  where  a  district  road  brunches 
off'  ci  uducting  across  the  hill  straight  to  Fanic^s  HridjL^e 
(twelve  miles  from  Cawdor),  on  the  Findhorn,  below  i'uisie 
Bridge,  and  to  the  New  Inn,  fifteen  miles  from  Forre;*.  and 
thence  by  a  [►arliamentary  road  t  >  ^Irantown;  or  he  may  reach 
the  *S?re^»^f,  distant  nine  huIcn  {ixb  to  which  see  |taire  3< >.">).  by  a 
new  road  from  the  castle,  lately  made  by  Karl  Cawdor  f<.r  the 
use  of  tenants.  From  Dulsie,  roads  will  be  found  along 
lx»th  l>aiik.-5  vf  the  rirer — that  on  the  north  mJc  jauceeding 
through  ',i  fine  bweep  of  the  old  natural  pine  forest  to  Ardlach 
church,  whence  it  passes  behind  Coulinony,  and  crosses  tlie 
Pindhom  some  four  or  five  miles  lower  lown  than  Fames>.  by 
the  bridge  of  Dallulich,  a  mile  or  >u  above  Ftelugas  on  the 
Divie.  A  district  road  ha>  al  -o  been  formed  from  Cawdor  by 
Keppemoch,  connecting  with  the  Famess  road,  and  which 
shorten^  the  distance  bv  three  miles. 

Iti.  T\M  1  milf"^  en<?t  of  ^lawdor,  and  near  the  House  of  iTeddes, 
are  the  ruiii>  Uaits  Castle,  anciently  the  seat  of  the  Macin- 
toshes of  iiaits.  AccordiuL'  to  Shaw's  History  of  Mora  v.  thh 
cattle  also  at  one  time  bi  l..iiL(ed  to  a  llait  of  that  Ilk,  who 
iiaving  killed  Andrt  w.  Tliane  of  Calder,  about  tiu  >!-;ir  1404, 
was  banished  from  tlie  district,  but  afterwards  iounded  the 
family  of  Rait  of  Halgreen  in  the  Mearn  .  The  castellated 
[Kirt  is  L'.'iic,  but  a  religious  edifice,  ap]>areutly  of  a  mure 
nv'  loni  dati'  than  it  cnuld  have  ^  een,  remains.  At  the  south 
corner  it  is  terminated  by  a  round  tower  (lately  formed  into  a 
dovci'ot)  resembling  those  attached  to  the  bishop's  ]»alace  at 
Kirkwall  m  <  >rkTiey.  and  Spynie  in  Morayshire.  The  arches 
and  wui  1<  w>  III  (  th' t  parts  of  this  building  are  pomted,  light, 
and  elegantly  hnii>hed. 
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ROUTE  IV. 


internes8  to  tain,  golspie,  wick,  tuujllio,  a5d 

john-o'-qroat's. 


The  Aird;  Claehiuiharn' ;  Geological  Note,  1,— Loch  Beiiuh  ;  Buiictirew,  2  — Pho- 
parhy  ;  Kirklull ,  Moniack,  8. — Valley  of  the  Benuly,  4. — Prion  ,  6. — Muir  of  Ord  ; 
btoue  Pillarti  Cilie  Cbmt;  Bnlian:  Coooa  Houm,  I)uikwii11,  7-— Evautown 
Balcony;  Norar;  Clan  Monro,  8.— Fcrrindoniild  and  Eaiter  mom,  9.— Short  road 
from  Alneas;  ArdroM,  10. — Upper  road  to  Tiixn  ,  Invcrgtmlon  Castle ;  Kincraig, 
fcc.  i  Four's  House,  11.— Invergonloa ;  Coast  Vilh4fc»  i  Tarbat  llouse,  12.— Ralna- 
rown  Castle,  18. — Aultgraat ;  Tain ;  St.  Dnthus' Chapel  and  Church ;  Ifonaiterr  of 
Feiirn ;  Tain  Acadi  iuy ;  Kxctirsion  to  Tarbet  Ness  and  Fcam ;  Agricnltiiral  Im- 
pxovi  rm iit!«,  liMit-notf,  1  i. — Meiklo  Ferry  ;  Uouar  Bridge;  Ardross  15. — Enter  on 
Sutherland;  Dim  Creich;  Spmnin^dale ;  Ospisdale ;  Sldbo;  Cluahmnre,  16.— 
Dornoch ;  Geyzcn  Brixgs ;  Faluce  and  Cathedral ;  Burning  for  WitebciaA ;  links, 
17— Tumnli ;  Stone  Coffins  and  Cairns,  18.— Little  Femr;  Monnd;  Loch  Fleet; 
Skelliu  Castle.  19  — Improvements,  20.— Golspie;  Ihmrobin  Casth-,  21  — llie  Catti; 
History  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherlaitd,  footnote ;  Brora  Ouamesi  Coal  Baaiu:  GeoJocr, 
fS.— -Sbath  and  Loch  Kilcalnikill ;  Cole's  CnsUcSS.— loth ;  PortOowar;  Hdmadue, 
2i. — Tlic  Ord  of  Caithness;  Duubcnth,  26. — General  Features  of  Cnithness ;  Ini- 
provementa,  2(j. — Braul  Castle;  Oldwick  Castle,  27.— Wick  and  Tlmrso;  llemug 
Fishery,  Account  of;  Wick  and  Pultnevtown,  28. — Histijry  of  Caithness,  foot -note; 
District  Road  to  Houna  and  John-o'-Groat's  Ilonsc ;  Old  Castles,  Homble  Stones 
of;  Battle  of  Alt-a-Mhairlich.  29— Ilouna ;  John-o'-Gn«it's  HotLse  ,  Duncansby, 
W — Pintland  Hrth,  Detenticin  n|  A'ossels,  and  Dangers  nf.  :'l  mil  f'Kit-note.^ — 
Houna  to  Thurso i  Improvewents;  PeaiaiUryi  Parement  (^Hames* ^ Thucau 
Bufi  HoOnnnHeM;  TlieCktt,S9. 


imsB.  MBm. 

Bogroy   7 

Bcauly   5^  m 

Dingwall   9  2l| 

Diiigwall  by  Kcssock  Ferry  1;^  milcaj  ditierence 
9^ ;  see  next  Bnnch. 

Evantown  •   7 

Allness   4 

lovergordon    2f   181  35^ 

Tain   Ill  47 

Bonar  Bridge   ISf  60f 

Bonar  Bridge  from  Diogwoll  across  the  bill  behind 
Allneas,  25  miles,  difference  14,  viz.,  from  AH- 

neM  to  Stittenham  Inn   6 

Bonar  Bridge   10 

Cleahmore    10^  71i 

Clailimora  fnm  Tain,  by  MeiUe  Ferr}^  dif- 
ference 15. 

Mttkle  Feny  to  Dofoodi   b 
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Golspie    U  85i 

Port  Go  v  r   14}  100 

Berridttle   114  111# 

Swinev    121  124* 

Wick    16  iai| 

(Di^tn  t  road  to  Hottlut  and  JohQ-o*«(»ro«t'ft 

ThofM   «0|  100 


Mail,  tour-liorse  coach  to  Taiu,  and  a  two-horse  coach  hence  to 
Thurso,  starts  from  Caledonian  Hotcl^  Inverness,  every  morning. 

Duke  of  Welliu^t  II.  I.y  l^t  nuly,  to  Dinj^nvall  and  StrathftvfTer  (two- 
horse  conch),  riin.'^  daily  in  svitnmcr  from  Calodonuui  Hotel,  Invertiessi 
and  back  llie  6HUie  day  (^huun*  vary). 

Mail  Gig  from  DiiigwaU  to  Lodi  Cimm  and  Skye  (see  Bnnch  c  to 

this  route). 

L'arriors  every  Tuestlay  and  Friday  from  invcmotiw  to  lieauly,  and 
to  Din^^wall  hy  Kessock;  and  on  the  same  days  another  carrier  goeti  be- 
tm  et'u  Dingwall  and  Tain. 

The  r><indon  and  Lcitli  Rtrn.rtrr^  from  Inverness  call  at  Invrr.-rTflon  ; 
and  the  Ilolhesay  Castle  leaves  Kcssock  Ferry  every  Monday  and  i  hurs- 
day  uiorniui^,  fur  thu  purls  on  the  Moray  Firth  and  the  Little  Ferry  in 
Snth<riand«iirB»  ivturmng  evarjr  sooeeeding  day  (aeo  ]N|ge  208). 

1.  One  mile  from  Inverness,  the  road,  after  cros.sinr!:  the  T^ale- 
doniaii  (Jaual.  (as  to  which  see  pp.  to  147,)  lead-  siKi-lenly 
westward:  aud  «|uitting  the  valley  of  the  Ness,  iii.staiiLl\  |ne- 
seiits  to  our  view  the  expanse  of  Loch  Bemilj,  with  a  great 
portion  uf  the  Aiid,  the  richest  and  most  V)eautifiil  district  in 
the  county,  and  the  land  of  the  clan  Fraser.  lieivveeo  the  road 
and  tlie  sea  is  the  straggling  vI11:i«;ii  of  Claehnabarrv,  which  is 
inhabited  bv  fishermen  and  b  :it  Guilders,  and  derives  its  name 
irom  the  rough  impeTiding  ro^k^  to  the  westward,  (Claeh-na 
herrie.  <'r  the  Wati-hTiiaii  sent  (>y  ^t<-in  ,)  where,  in  days  of  yore, 
the  Ihu  _'liers  of  invernes?*  luuud  it  necessary  to  station  a  senti- 
nel tu  give  notice  i»f  the  aj^proach  of  thte  AoiTeis  of  KoiM,  or 
the  marautling  clans  td  the  west  coa^^t 

Mr.  Duflf,  the  late  proprietor  of  Muirtown,  ereet-  1  on  the 
highe&t  piiiiiMcle  the  rock,  a  neat  columji,  visible  all  Mvcrthe 
<»urrounding  couniry,  cummemorative  of  a  l»attb'  Omght  at  this 
plfice  in  the  ye^ir  137*^  (accorlincr  t  >  tlu-  ITisione  of  the  Earl- 
df  Hi  of  Sutherland,  1333),  between  the  Munroes  of  Foulis  and 
the  Clan  ChattuL  It  ia  thus  de«crib«d  by  a  lato  writer : — The 
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Munroesy  a  distingukbed  tribe  of  Ross,  retttnung  from  an 
inroad  they  had  made  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  passed  by  Moj- 
hall,  the  seat  of  Macintosh,  leader  of  the  clan  Chattsn ;  a  shaxe 
of  the  booty,  or  road-collo}),  payable  to  a  chief  for  timTening 
his  dominions,  was  demanded  and  acceded  to ;  but  Macintosh's 
avaricious  spirit  coTeting  the  whole,  his  proposal  met  with  con- 
tempt, and  Macintosh  summoned  his  vassals  to  extort  compli- 
ance. The  Munroes,  pursuing  thor  journey,  forded  the  river 
Kess,  a  little  above  the  island,  and  despatched  the  cattle  they 
had  plundered  across  the  hill  of  Kinmylies,  to  Lovat^s  province. 
Thttr  enemy  came  up  to  them  at  the  point  of  Olachinahayre, 
and  immediately  joined  battle :  the  conflict  was  sudi  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  men  excited  to  revenge  by  a  long  and 
inveterate  enmity.  Quarter  was  neither  sought  nor  granted : 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  Madntoeh  waa  IdUed.  The  sorri* 
vers  of  his  band  retraced  their  steps  to  their  own  country.  John 
Munro,  tutor  of  Fowlis,  was  left  for  dead  upon  the  field  ;  his 
kinsmen  wm  not  long  of  retaliating.  Having  collected  a  suffi- 
cient foroCi  they  maidied  in  the  dead  of  the  night  for  the  Isle 
of  Moy,  where  the  chief  of  the  Macintoshes  resided.  By  the 
aid  of  some  planks  which  they  had  carried  with  them,  and  now 
put  together,  they  crossed  to  the  isle,  and  glutted  their  thirst 
for  revenge,  by  the  murder  or  captivity  of  all  the  inmates.*' — 
{Atiderson's  Historical  Aecovnt  of  the  Family  of  Fra^er,  p.  M.)* 

*  llie  geolodtt  could  not  begin  an  examination  of  the  rocks  of  this  diatiict 
better  tlum  at  tnis  point  of  CladmahaiTT.    He  there,  imnediatelj  to  the  weatwwrd 

of  tlir  little  nioimnicnt  above  nicntioneJ,  finds  an  nnticHnnl  rtxi\»,  (•;nisi'(l  by  an  tmt- 
burst  of  ((Tiiititc  among  the  old  red  aandttone  strata,  aud  its  co^irsc  con  glomerate, 
wliich  arc  tbrow-n  in  oppotite  directiona,  at  a  high  aiifle,  dippint;  fast  and  wtst. 
About  balf-n-iuilc  fartlu  r  on,  wjiorc  a  (jiiam  was  Opened  for  thi  Caledonian  Canal, 
tbe  sandstone  will  be  fuund  tilted  up  almost  vertieafiy,  and  Huved  and  contorted  in 
the  most  intn("kte  manner,  like  curbed  (pieiss.  In  some  places  it  is  AartirHrJ  an4 
skatUreJ  into  snnUl  tubular  masses,  the  layers  being  ocrasioually  seoarated  bv  tliin 
aeams  of  folialrJ  celestine  Tlic  granitr  here  docs  not  cron  ont,  but  the  altered  cha- 
racter (if  till"  sandstone  indicates  its  Mnnity.  '.xt  does  its  uplii-avrd  and  sliattrrt  d  r»in- 
dition  in  the  a4joming  hills  of  Craig  Fhadrick  (about  500  feet)  and  Duueau  (about  1000 
feet) ;  and  in  the  hif  h  rough  ridge,  immediately  to  the  weftwtrdi,  whidi  miMidcs  Into 
the  sea  at  Pbopacby.tbc  'granite  conu-s  nut  in  mass,  1»(  iiiir  iiniti'd  wit  bout  any  interrup- 
tion with  the  great  rriitml  deposits  of  tliat  rock,  m- Inch  compose  almost  all  the  moun- 
tains ou  the  west  side  of  Loch  Ness,  between  Urquhart  Bay  and  Dochfour.  The  Great 
Glen  itself,  indi  ed.  is  most  likely  u  \al1r\  nf  drprfss'ian  caused  by  the  uprising  of  the 
enormous  granitic  widls  which  line  it  on  Ifolh  sides,  the  extent  of  the  upbcaval 
being  still  in  some  degree  meaaurable  by  the  height  of  the  great  sandstone  top  or 
dome  of  l^Icalfoun  otmie,  which  is  a  maaa  of  sandstone  conglomerate,  about  15(X)  fei  t 
deep,  reatiMir  ••o  a  granitic  precipice  of  about  the  tame  depth,  which  is  beautifnllv  ex- 
hibited at  Aultsi^'h,  (»n  Locli  Nc>.s  sidiv  JUtwtt  ii  tin  lower  end  of  this  kke  tuid  Xhv 
sea,  the  granite  neucleus  is  crusted  over  with  the  old  red  sandstone,  but  so  thin  that 
the  cryauline  roek  ia  IVequcntly  cxpoaod  as  at  Claehiiaharry,  KirUdD,  and  olber 
places  aloii'^  the  T'e mly  Firtli ;  l»ut  pursuin.:  tlu-  ^reneral  bearini:  nf  tbe  granite  axis 
towards  the  uorth-eusi  acKtsa  the  hrth,  wc  tinU  it  agam  cropping  out  in  mau  at 
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2.  Although  it  has  ieeaT«d  a  separate  name,  the  quiet  and 
sequeetend  hasln  of  Loch  Beauly  is  hut  the  inner  portion  of 
the  Moray  Firth,  from  the  weetem  comer  of  which  it  branches 
off ;  the  feny  of  Kestoek  forming  the  connecting  strait.  Tra- 

Avoch,  .iii'l  thcnrt-  foninn<r  tlic  grrcatrr  i)orti<»n  of  the  liirrh  ritl'^c  runiiinir  behind 
Fortroet  and  Kosrmarkir.  to  Hit-  Siiiore  of  Cnmiarty,  where  cxtcnaivt-  sections  of  it 
(aa  a  granitic  gncis<4 1  iire  aeiun  disphived  in  tbe  sea  cliffs.  Again,  at  the  point  of 
CtochnahajTY.  the  obsrner  haa  beautifully  presented  to  him  the  terraces  of  the  dr\fl 
frutt\,  which  arc  here  seen  encompassing  both  sides  of  the  Beauly  and  Momy  Firths, 
and  t  vtcHcliuic  \ip  the  vnllt}  of  tlie  Ncsu.    At  tJie  lower  end  of  the  niiial  basin,  the 

Cvei  bed  was  cut  (near  the  eueineer't  bootet)  to  a  oonaiderable  depth,  antl  n  Mdung  to 
loidlflrr-efay  Itointh  It,  ana  on  the  tap  of  tbe  beak  Jut  libanre  MtdA  ot>i mn^',  some 
of  the  Inrprst  crmtir  blnrVs  in  the  nc^hbourhood  may  be  seen.  Tln)««e  blocks, 
though  in  this  place  couglotueratcs  of  the  adjoining  hill,  m  general,  around  Invcr- 
nesa,  belonged  originally  to  the  crystalline  maieet  of  the  Greet  Olen ;  and  in  Boee> 
shin*,  as  far  ca!?twririls  as  Tain  and  Tarbat  Ncs*«.  a  perub.ar  r«>ar?e  yellowish  gneiss 
is  abundiiutly  strewn  over  the  surface,  while  to  the  east  of  luvernei^  the  beauti- 
fta  pon)hor>tic  tieHb-roioured  gniiiteof  Gewdor  •ndAidclaeh.is  toattereditiUflurther 
ewt  over  all  Morayshire. 

We  refer  to  Cnam!>er»'  "Sea  Margins'*  for  minute  descriptions  and  sections  of 
th*  gra\el  beds  about  InM-rne-**,  and  cannot  sum  up  tins  sketch  better  than  in  the 
vofw  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Cumuuug.  Vice>Fnncipal  of  King  William's  College,  Isle  of 
MaB,  to  the  Report  of  liis  Paper  in  the  QeoMieal  6oeimj*i  ThumclioM  Ibr  April 
1849.  on  the  "Tertiary  Di  posits  of  tlie  Momy  Firth  and  tbe  Great  Caledonian  Valley," 
to  which  we  shall  aXtcrw  ards  refer  in  connexion  with  the  deposits  of  Moray  and 
Satherland  shires.    (See  also  p.  844L) 

"The  conclusions  to  wliich  my  examinntion  hitherto  rnays  Mr  C.)  of  the  pheno- 
mena connected  with  tbe  newer  pleioccne  gravels,  sands,  and  clays,  has  kU  me,  muy 
i»e  thus  brieflv  summed  up.  a  iz.  — 

"  That  at  the  conuucacemcnt  of  the  period  of  the  boulder-clav,  tbe  relative  level 
of  the  wt%.  and  land  in  the  British  Islea  was  not  ^tm/Zv  different  from  what  it  nov  ia, 
end  that  the  main  features  of  t)i,  nninTry  h  id  been  afrt  uly  .issmmed, 

"  That  a  RTcat  current,  onginatiug  probably  in  the  uiuoa  of  a  north-polar  current, 
with  ft  BMdineilioii  of  the  present  gutf-itreain,  was  constantly  ietting  in  apom  tbe 
northern  and  western  shme  Of  Qmt  Britein  tad  Iretaad,  with  a  cUmale  of  an  arctie 
or  subarctic  character. 

"  That  a  gradual  luhmergencc  of  the  area  of  the  British  Isles  took  place  to  tbe 
extent,  in  some  parts,  of  at  leaat  16U0  feet,  and  enhnqnently  a  gradual  emergence  of 
the  tame  extent. 

"That  the /(/rmrr  event  \%  ehrotiirl.d  by  the  scratched roekl and booldan of  the 
tme  bottlder-cUy  scheti  tbe  UAUr  is  marked  by  tbe  more  devi^  terracea  er  knrw 
extended  platfoma  ef  nXM  bonldaft  and  aravd,  whieh  are  in  auMiy  inalancea  a 
redistribntion  in  great  part  of  the  materiala  of  the  benldci^ciay,  aomatimea  r«gnfavl{jr 
stratifled. 

**  That  daring  the  vprieinf  the  more  rigorona  cmidiUous  of  tbe  dimate  were  aao* 

dilied,  and  erratic*  from  moredi^trint  !f>r  ilitu*«i  wrre  dn)pped,  upon  tbe  -/nMindinp  and 
deliquescence  of  icebergs,  whilst  the  scrutching  and  gnxjvmg  aetiuu  ot  littoral  ice  in 
a  great  measure  censed. 

"  That  the  upheaval  of  the  great  temrc.  which  in  tbe  neighbourliood  of  Invemcae 
nsea  from  90  to  12()  fert  atN>%e  the  sea.  and  from  SO  to  ISO  feet  on  the  east  and  weat 
coasts  of  Great  Hr;lain  and  ttie  Isb-  of  Man  niai  ^.H  the  l>ericKl  of  the  laat  great ehange 
in  thephjaical  conditions  of  the  country  dunug  the  facial  epoch. 

**  Tnat  after  this  upheaTal,  and  the  eooaeqaent  nmon  of  the  BritJah  idea  with  eaeh 
other  and  with  the  n)ntinent  of  Furope,  the  sea  ba<'.  tbron^b  a  vastly  lenj;thened 
Mriod,  quietly  eaten  back  its  h  ay  uitu  the  drift-gravel  pUtform,  and  agiun  separated 
tteae  countriea. 

"T!ii<<  mi;.'bt  be  ncrfimpmicd  with  a  gradual  depre^"«ion  airain  to  a  rrrtain  extent, 
ao  tbat  tb«-  forests  which  b.id  jrrown  uuou  the  lower  alhui.il  ^'loiiuds  and  valleys,  cut 
ent  of  the  drift-gravel,  were  submergea. 

"  Tins  depression,  as  indicated  by  inland  cliffs  and  water-worn  caves,  was  probably 
to  the  extent  of  from  hilmi  to  twenty  feet,  compared  with  the  pieeent  bigb*vati^ 
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veUing  along  its  low  swelling  shores,  the  fitnnger,  though  In  a 
country  truly  Highland,  meets  with  an  unexpected  8oiu*oe  of 
pleasure  in  the  freshness  of  the  sea  breeze,  and  in  finding  the 
signs  of  maritime  life  so  far  inland,  where  he  looked  only  for  the 
repose  of  alpine  heaths  and  valleys.  Local  tradition  indeed 
nift*''t-^^'*»  that  the  whole  l>asin  was  a  pastoral  strath  as  far  down 
as  Fort-George^  till  about  the  period  of  the  upheaval  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast  of  l^e  Goodwin  Sands.  The  daily  increasing  breadth  of 
the  sloping  cultivated  grounds^  the  firequent  masses  of  wood,  the 
number  of  gentlemen*s  seats  and  farm-houses  with  which  the 
margin  of  the  firth  is  studded,  the  flocks  of  waterfowl,  the  fishing- 
boats,  and  the  occasional  appearance  of  vesseb  holding  up  tlu^ 
course  towards  the  mountains,  give  to  this  hill-endrded  sheet  of 
water,  and  the  drive  on  either  side  of  it,  a  cheerfulness  and  airdT 
active  life  not  usually  attendant  on  Hi^Jand  scenery.  The 
more  distant  mountains  at  the  same  time  are  truly  alpine ;  the 
huge  form  of  Ben  Wyvis  occupying  the  northern  background, 
while,  to  the  west,  the  lofty,  massive,  but  sharper  outlined 
Benevachart  and  the  heights  of  Stratbglass  and  Strathconon 
uptmt  a  continuous  serrated  mountain  screen  along  the  horiion. 

Three  miles  from  Inverness  we  reach  the  wooded  promon- 
tory of  Bunehrew  (John  Fraser,  Esq.),  formerly  an  old  and 
&vourite  retreat  of  the  Ibmily  of  OuUoden,  especially  of  the 
celebrated  Lord  P^resident  Forbes. 

3.  The  traveller  now  enters  upon  the  possessions  of  Lord 
Lovat ;  and  on  the  next  promontory.  Jutting  out  into  the  sea, 
he  will  perceive  the  house  of  Phopachy,  the  former  residence  of 
an  old  branch  of  his  dan — ancestors  of  the  Erasers  of  Torbreck* 

Here  a  new  section  of  the  districti  called  the  Aird,*  presents 
itself;  the  firth  at  the  same  time  contracting,  and  exposing 
more  distinctly  to  our  view  the  sandy  beach  and  low  Carse 
lands  at  its  head,  with  the  Castles  of  Eilcoy  and  Redcastle, 
the  manse  of  Killeaman,  and  the  house  of  Tarradale  on  the 
Ross-shire  coast.  The  country  more  near  is  of  the  richest  de- 
scription. Com  fields  occupy  the  sides  and  middle  of  an  open 
strath  extending  from  a  line  of  hills  on  the  south  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sea,  and  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  a  gentle 

lerd,  to  ffailftni)M«|«Mat  ctevsUoiiliM  liAin  il^^ 

rising  from  the  present  sen  level  to  the  Tiasc  of  tin-  pli  istorctic  rlifffl  inlniul,  oft«]llbni« 
inj?  nrh  alluYial  Iraits  on  what  were  fomicrlv  the  saiidB  i»t  wider  cstuftrieB.** 

*  There  tare  thire  flwiingtdtlied  airdi  or  fieightt  in  this  quArter,  Ardnns.  hetw««n 
the  Cromartv  and  Pfinmrh  f?rth<:  ArdiueanacQ»  Or  the  FXiMi'i  Akd.  the  BlMk  lAle, 
in  Ko«8 ;  and  Ard  MncShcnuc,  or  Lovat Aird. 
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sloping  ridge  whieh  rises  from  the  bank  of  the  river  Beaulj. 
This  ridge  is  croimed  with  luxuriant  woods ;  among  which  are 
the  mansion-houses  and  policies  of  several  proprietors,  most  of 
them  heads  of  the  different  branohes  of  the  dan  Fraser. 

From  Bogroy  a  cross-road  conducts  to  the  gates  of  the 
several  seats  just  alluded  to,  aod  to  the  church  and  manse  of 
Kirkhill ;  and  a  branch  of  the  same  line  is  continued  over  the 
hill  to  Beauly.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  behind  the  manse, 
stood  the  old  church  of  Wardlaw,  or  the  watching-hill  of  the 
district.  The  Chapel,"  as  it  is  called,  which  occupies  the 
locale  of  that  building,  has  long  been  the  burjing-placc  of  the 
Lovat  family,  and  of  the  cadets  nearest  to  them  in  blood ;  the 
wails  axe  hung  round  with  escutcheons  and  tablets  of  many 
generations,  and  the  monuments  of  the  Lords  Thomas  and  Simon 
Fraser  of  Lovat  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  Around  the 
chapel  the  poorer  raf^salH  of  the  clan,  and  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  parish,  inter  their  dead.  Resuming  our  couzM  along  the 
post  road,  in  less  than  a  mile^s  distance  from  Bogroy,  we  pass 
the  houses  of  Baster  and  Wester  Moniaok — the  former  belong- 
ing  to  J.  B.  Fraser,  Esq.  of  Relig,  the  accomplished  author  and 
Eastern  travelleri  and  the  latter  to  Lord  Lovat.  The  hills  above 
the  first  residence,  and  along  the  deeply  channelled  and  roman- 
tic bum  of  Moniack,  are  clothed  with  magnificent  woods,  both 
planted  and  natural,  and  nourished  under  the  eye  of  the  pro- 
prietor, whose  garden  contains  the  finest  groups  of  cedars  in 
this  country.  The  road  thence  leads  us  for  a  mile  and  a  half 
along  the  Moss  of  Conan,  recently  a  deep  quagmire,  the  haunt 
of  the  snipe  and  bittern,  but  now  rapidly  changing,  imder  the 
influence  of  drainage  and  the  plough,  Into  a  beautiful  cultivated 
valley :  beyond  it,  on  the  left,  rises  a  semicircular  range  of  pine- 
clad  hills,  which  conducts  the  eye  to  the  oak  and  larch  planta- 
tions of  Phoinas  and  Belladrum,  but  of  which  one  bare  and  rocky 
peak  rising  above  the  rest  U  called  Castle  Spynle ;  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  walled  structure  partly  vitrified. 

4.  Another  bsnd  of  the  road,  and  the  magnificent  valley  of 
the  Beauly  bursts  on  the  sight ;  here  a  plain  nearly  circular, 
and  almost  two  miles  wide,  traversed  by  a  broad  sweeping  river, 
enoompaBsed  by  a  ring  of  high-terraced  banks,  which,  as  they 
approach  near  one  another  towaids  the  west,  lead  the  eye  to  the 
gorge  of  a  rocky  opening,  down  which  the  waters  pour,  which 
form  the  picturesq[ue  Falls  of  Kilmoiack.  The  surface  of  the 
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plain,  of  the  terniced  ground  by  which  it  is  encircled,  mnd 
the  sides  of  the  hills  which  slope  down  to  both,  are  elegantly 
chequered  with  cultivated  Heids,  and  dense  woods  of  birch  and 
tir;  and  above  them,  the  browTi  and  ragged  heights  of  Strath- 
^lass  and  Glcnstrathfarar  rise  in  the  western  sky,  the  peaked 
and  snow-chid  summit  of  Benevachnrt  on  the  estate  of  Stray 
being  the  most  prominent;  and  towards  the  north,  the  huge 
shoulders  of  Ben  Wyvis,  the  king  of  Ross-shire  mountaiiis, 
whose  bulky  form  towers  majestic  for  several  miles  after  leaving 
Inverness,  again  present  themselves.  The  valley  below  is  ftir- 
ther  adorned  with  the  steep,  but  handsome  Lovat  Bridge^  built 
in  1810,  across  the  river  Beauly ;  and  the  top  of  the  opposite 
bill  is  diversified  with  small  patches  of  com  land,  allotted  by 
General  Simon  Eraser  of  Lovat,  towards  the  dose  of  last  cen- 
tury, to  the  veteran  soldiers  of  his  clan  who  had  served  under 
htm  in  the  American  war.  The  valley  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  river  becomes  a  fertile  carse,  and  the  expanse  of  rich  culti- 
vated ground  stretching  along  the  sloping  sides  of  the  firth  is 
extensive.  On  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  before  descending  to 
the  plain,  a  road  is  observed  striking  off  to  the  lefb,  which  pro- 
ceeds through  the  parish  of  Riltarlity  to  the  higher  regions  of 
the  countiy  afterwards  described ;  and  to  the  right  of  it,  again, 
are  seen  the  walls  and  dense  woods  of  Beaufort  Castle^  the  eeet 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Alexander  Fraaer,  Lord  Lovat, 
the  present  chief  of  the  clan  Fraser.  The  road  from  the  Lovat 
Bridge  leads  directly  westwards  to  the  Falls  of  Kilmonok  and 
the  districts  afterwards  noticed :  that  turning  eastward  from  it 
conducts  a  mile  onwards  to  the  inn  and  village  of  Beauly,  where 
the  tourist  will  find  pretty  comfortable  quaxten^  and  a  poiting 
establishment. 

5.  The  ancient  Prioiy  of  Beauly,  which  rears  its  venerable 
walls  above  the  aged  trees  which  surround  it,  statds  not  fifty 
yards  distant  from  the  brink  of  the  river,  on  a  rich  loamy  soU. 
lis  name  is  significant  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation;  and  the 
remains  of  its  orchard  attest  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  and  the 
attention  which  the  old  French  monks  paid  to  horticulture. 
They  belonged  to  the  order  of  Valliscaulium,  a  reform  of  the 
Oistertians,  following?  the  rule  of  St.  Beiinet,  who  were  brought 
into  Scotland,  al>out  the  yeur  1230,  by  Malvoisin,  bi!«hop  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  est.'ibli>he(l  jit  the  same  ])erio(i  uL  I'luscjirdine  in 
Elginshire,  at  Beauly,  and  ArdchuLtuii  lu  Argyle.    They  led  an 
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Miftere  and  sditexy  life^  and  afibrded  education  to  the  youth, 
and  an  aiyliun  to  many  gentlemen  of  the  Highlands,  whom 
either  bodily  infirmity,  or  a  distaste  for  the  coarse  mannen  of 
their  oonntrymen,  disqualified  for  more  active  occupations. 

This  prioiy  was  founded  by  John  Bisset  of  Lovat,  A.  n.  1230 ; 
but  various  additions  were  afterwards  made  to  it  by  the  several 
Lords  Fraser  of  Lovat ;  and  at  the  Refonnation,  when  the  last 
prior  g&ve  it,  along  with  his  lands,  by  reason  of  the  **  present 
troubles,**  in  trust  to  Hugh  Lord  Lovat,  its  revenues  were  con- 
siderable. It  is  now  a  mere  shell :  the  roof  is  &Uen ;  and  the 
area  within  is  occupied  only  with  the  rubbish  of  the  waUs^  and 
the  closely-set  graves  of  the  dan  Eraser,  and  their  allies.  Be- 
side the  high  altar  repose  the  ashes  of  the  old  chiefSs ;  and  near 
them  those  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  dan  Eraser,  of  the 
Ohisholms,  and  other  tribes  in  Str^thglass. 

The  north  transept^  which  was  also  the  chapter  house,  has 
been  appropriated  as  *  burying-place  exdusivdy  by  the  Mac- 
kcnsies  of  Gairloch,  and  the  fine  effigy  of  a  recumbent  knight 
in  full  panoply  of  mail,  under  an  arched  canopy,  marks  the  rest- 
ing place  of  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  eighth  laird  of  Kintail, 
who  died  in  1483,  and  who  was  the  first  interred  here ;  all  his 
predeoessors  having  been  buried  in  lona.  The  south  transept 
fiontains  a  great  many  sepulchres,  some  surmounted  with  carr^ 
niches  and  stone  aarcophagi ;  but  it  is  not  known  to  what  fami- 
lies they  bdong,  and  tradition  says  that  the  priors  and  monks 
were  buried  there. 

The  variety  of  figures  on  the  more  ancient  tombstones  and 
fallen  crosses  is  considerable ;  some  are  d^antly  carved,  and 
the  inscriptions  on  many  of  them  are  in  the  ancient  Saxon  cha- 
racter. The  architecture  of  the  chapd  was  in  the  simple,  but 
beautiful  early  pointed  style ;  a  few  of  the  windows  on  the  south 
side  being  also  formed  into  very  large  trefoils.  This  priory  was 
first  despoiled  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Beauly,  or  Beaulieu,  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  by  Queen 
Mary,  though  we  rather  suspect  the  name  is  a  pl<n/  upon  the 
Celtic  word  Btd-aa^  or  town  of  the  ford,  significant  of  its  posi- 
tion with  refcTvucc  to  the  afljoining  well-known  ford  on  the 
river.  Ikaul y  was  the  market-town  of  the  old  Burous  of  Lovat ; 
aiii  t!ic  ^iciit  lairs,  or  stated  markets,  used  to  l)0  proclaimed  in 
It  1)V  the  chief  in  person,  \sith  much  pomp  and  ccrcniuny.  It 
U  called,      the  Gaelic  population,  **  Diilmanach/'  ui  Baua- 
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chan,**  th«  Monk's  Town,  and  the  neighbouring  distiict»  "  Leor- 
nunanach,'*  or  the  *^  Monk*8  Land."  At  the  a4foming  hxm  of 
Wellhouse,  there  is  a  consecrated  spring  of  water  where  a  loffcy 
cross  stood,  the  shaft  of  which  still  exists ;  but  it  has  been  re* 
moved  to  the  eastward  of  the  modem  village,  which,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  present  noble  chief,  is  now  neat  and  clean,  and 
increasing  in  size  and  importance  as  a  shipping  port. 

Opposite  to  Beauly,  a  little  to  the  eastward,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  river,  stood  the  old  castle  of  Lovat,  where  the  agri- 
culturist will  now  find  the  most  ample  proofs  of  the  modem 
spirit  of  improvement,  the  present  tenant  (Mr.  France)  having 
himself  embanked  the  river,  and  reclaimed  upwards  of  eighty 
acres  of  fertile  carse  land.  The  grounds  on  both  sides  are  under- 
going  similar  improvements  and  thorough  drainage. 

6.  On  quitting  the  boundaries  of  Invemess-shire  at  the  first 
rivulet,  half  a  mile  beyond  Beauly,  the  road  enters  Ross-shire 
by  the  fiat  and  sandy  Muir  of  Ord  a  plain  well  adapted  for 
the  great  cattle  markets,  which,  at  stated  periods  of  the  year, 
are  held  here.  On  its  surface  we  perceive  two  upright  stone 
pillars,  commemorative  of  a  feat  of  ancient  warfare,  and  con- 
nected, it  is  said,  with  a  prophecy  regarding  the  extinction  of 
the  clan  Mackenzie;  and  to  the  eastward  of  it  exists  an  aston- 
ishing number  of  stone  cudes  and  cairns.  A  little  way  north 
may  also  be  seen  the  ruined  walls  of  Gilie-Ghrist  (Christ's 
Church)  chapel,  as  to  the  raid  and  destruction  of  which,  see 
page  149.  Losing  sight  of  the  hit  country  about  Loch  Beauly, 
the  road  soon  brings  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Conon,  a  broad 
stream,  flowing  through  a  spacious  open  valley,  beautifiilly  laid 
out  with  gentlemen*s  policies^  woods,  and  large  farms.  The 
CoDon  drains  aU  the  inland  lakes  and  mountains  to  Locfas  Bosk 
and  Fannich,  within  ten  miles  of  the  western  sea.  In  front  an 
amphitheatre  of  high  rocky  cliffs,  half  c(mcealed  by  woods,  en- 
compasses a  sloping  plain,  in  the  centre  of  which  appears  Castle 
Brahan,  an  imposing  building,  formerly  castellated,  the  seat  on 
this  side  the  idand  of  the  Maekenzies  of  Seaforth.  Their  mote 
ancient  stronghold  was  the  castle  of  Bilandooan,  in  Kintail  (as 
to  which  see  page  196).  Eari  Colin,  Lord  Kintail,  who  was 
chancellor,  and  a  distinguished  statesman  in  the  reign  of  James 

*  At  the  nortli  end  of  fh«  Hair  of  Ord  tlie  road  ii  intmected  by  that  ttam  Km- 

»nrk  and  Ki  ilca>»f U-.  wliirh  cnwsi  s  tin-  plriin  of  Uimv,  and  prDci'idn  h\  tlM  httAfBVt 
>loy  to  Coutin,  uu  Uw  Lochcarruu  roaii  (Sec  Bxmach  b.  to  thu  Roate.) 
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VI.  and  Oliarles  I.,  and  who  made  occasional  pfogresMs  through 
his  domains,  and  held  solemn  banting  days/'  as  an  old  MS. 
before  ii<  states,  little  less  imposiiig  than  those  of  royalty  itself, 
built  the  casUe  of  Brahan,  and  the  castle  of  Chanonry  or  For^ 
troso—- bis  uncle  and  tutor,  Sir  Rorie  Mackenzie,  having  about 
the  same  Uhm  erected  Castle  Leod  in  Strathpeffer.  If  the  -^i^ht 
of  the  Tay  recalled  to  tbe  Roman  soldiers  the  thoughts  of  their 
own  Tiber,  the  old  avenues  of  trees,  the  extended  lawns  and  rich 
pastures  of  Biahan  appear,  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and 
daring  the  previous  era  of  the  Common wc«alth,  to  have  fasci- 
nated the  English  officers^  then  garrisoned  in  the  Highlands; 
wbo,  in  tbeir  letters,  telk  of  tbeir  visits  here,  as  of  a  joyous  re- 
turn from  waHaxe  to  the  rich  sylvan  scenes  of  their  boyhoods. 
The  amateur  in  paintings  will  find  several  good  pictures  in 
Biahan,  three  in  particular— of  Queen  Mary,  Damley,  and 
Rindo ;  and  ene  yery  Urge  fiunily-piece  by  West^  wbicb^  it  is 
aaid,  cost  J3000.  Tbe  road  now  passes  by  Conon  House  (Sir 
Keoiietb  Mackenzie  of  Qairloeh,  Bart.),  and  tbence  across  tbe 
rirer  to  Dingwall,  distant  about  three  miles.  At  tbe  bridge  of 
Scuddel  tbe  road  from  Eessoek  by  tbe  Black  Isle  joins  tbe 
poet-road,  and  another  here  strikes  westward^  by  Biaban,  to 
Contin  Iim  (fi^e  miles  off),  where  it  joins  tbe  main  line  to  Locb 
Carton. 

7.  Tbe  town  of  Dingwall  (a  name  of  Scandinarian  import, 
and  therefore  not  altogether  familiar  to  tbe  Oaelic  inhabitants, 
who  call  tbe  plaoe  Inwpbaeron)  lies  in  a  low  and  rather  damp 
aitua^on  at  the  opening  of  Stiathpefier.  It  contains  about  8000 
inhabitants ;  tbe  bouses  are  neat,  and  tbe  town  is  supplied  with 
gas  and  water.  The  richness  of  the  adjoining  country,  tbe 
bedge-rows  and  dumps  of  trees  about  tbe  town,  over  which  tbe 
manb-loving  poplars  rear  their  long  columnar  stems,  bestow  on 
Dingwall  not  a  Uttle  tbe  aspect  of  one  of  tbe  sweet  Tillages 
in  tbe  south  of  England.  Tbe  powerful  Eark  of  Ross  bad  onee 
a  castle^  tbeir  chief  residence,  here,  tbe  fosse  and  foundations 
of  wbicb  are  still  risible:  and  here  also  tb^  held  their  courts. 
Though  incorporated  as  a  royal  burgh  so  early  as  1227,  by  Alex- 
ander XL,  the  town  can  boast  of  no  antiquities  but  its  eross,  and 
the  pyramidal  monument  of  tbe  Barls  of  Cromarty.  The  waters 
of  the  Cromurty  Firth  come  close  to  tbe  town,  but,  from  tbeir 
shallowness,  the  mouth  of  an  adjoining  streamlet  had  to  be 
deepened  and  formed  into  a  canal  for  the  admission  of  small 
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vessels.  Dingwall  must  have  been  long  a  sort  of  terra  incog- 
nita to  all  the  wcrld  except  its  «iwii  worthy  neighbours;  for  we 
tiii<l  in  the  Cuuucil  rec<>r«I<  of  Inverness,  so  late  as  the  year 
ITiio.  that  an  ernhjissuLre  was  projecte'i  by  the  magistrates  to 
ascertain  the  con«litiuii  of  this  burgh.  The  enterprising  and 
intelligent  Imilie,  who  conducted  it,  reported  that  there  was  no 
pris'  ii,  hut  thrro  wa^  a  hike  close  to  the  town,  which  kept 
j»eople  from  kirk  and  inai'ket  for  want  of  a  bridge;  that  there 
vva.s  no  trade  in  the  town,  hut  tliat  there  were  one  or  two  in- 
clined to  carry  on  trade  if  they  had  a  hurlx)ur."  The  Council 
iif  Inverness  treasured  up  this  iufonnatinn  hi  their  minutes,  and 
eiirected  their  cashier  to  pay  to  the  bailic  £s  Scots  for  his  ex- 
|)enses.  Like  all  the  n(nthem  towns  and  villages  (with  the 
excejition  of  Cromarty  and  Wick),  the  prosperity  of  Dingwall 
dei>cnds  entirely  on  the  agricultural  poymlatiou  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  from  whom  also  it  receives  their  j>oor  ejected 
tenantry.  Dingwall  has  the  following  signs  of  modem  civili- 
zation and  improvemeut  aim  it  :  two  comfortable  hotels,  the 
Caledonian  and  National ;  exeeiieut  roads  and  streets ;  a  good 
Parish  and  Free  Church  scho.  ^ls ;  t  v.  o  churches  and  an  Kpisco- 
pal  chapel;  a  printing  estaoii>hnient,  and  weekly  newsjiaper; 
a  prison  (forming,  with  the  conrt-liouse  and  county  rooms,  a 
hne  castellated  Imiltluig,  conspicuous  on  the  jilain  as  we  enter 
from  the  south,  and  much  finer  and  more  comfortalde  as  a  resi- 
dence than  almost  any  of  its  inmates  were  before  accustomed 
to),  and  two  bank  offices.  It  has  the  honour  aJso  of  lacing  une 
of  the  northern  burghs  entitled  to  send  a  rcpreMatative  to  par- 
liament. 

8.  The  first  stage  to  Invcrgordon,  along  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Cromarty  Firth,  is  fifteen  miles  long,  divided  nearly  in 
the  micMle  hy  the  neat  village  of  Kvantown,  intermediate  be- 
tween which  and  Invergordon  the  road  passes  through  Allness, 
another  consideral>]e  village.  Having  the  sea  ou  the  right,  the 
road  passes  on  the  left  Tulloch  Castle  and  grounds  (Davidson), 
Mountgerald  (Macken/.ie),  and  thence  to  the  Aultgraat  river, 
the  h'nc  estate  and  large  mansion  of  Foulis  (Sir  C.  Munro,  chief 
of  his  clan),  whicli,  from  the  long  and  continued  absence  of  the 
pro)»rietors,  ^hew  sad  tokens  of  degeneracy  and  decay.  At 
Kvantown  we  enter  the  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  domains 
of  Novar  (Munro),  and  the  tourist  should  rest  a  day  at  the  hotel 
there,  in  order  to  examine  the  valuable  collection  of  paintings  in 
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iSovjir  House,  and  the  Aultgraat,  or  the    ugly  or  terrific  bum,** 
which  riow8  (Alt  of  Loch  Glass,  at  th^  iiurthem  base  of  Ben 
Wvvis,  Mid  which,  alonp^  its  whole  course,  displays  an  cxtraor- 
(^iiiary  succeasiou  of  cliff's  and  waterfalls  of  uncoiiimoii  cha- 
rjicter.    The  stream  pours  lowu  a  ■<///>  or  shift  in  tlie  sandstone 
strata,  nearly  two  miles  in  len^h,  about  a  hun  hod  feet  in 
depth,  but  not  above  a  yard  in  width  at  the  bottom,  and  five  or 
six  at  the  top.    The  opening  is,  in  fact,  at  tof),  in  many  places, 
<iuitc  overgiovvu  an<l  concealed  by  bushes;  while  alonu;  thf 
rocky  channel  below,  a  runiblinLT  tftrrent  is  heard  ru.-^hiiijj  on 
with  violence,  although  niviaibie  from  the  bjuik  above.    At  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  just  named,  is  the  castellated  mansion 
of  Balcony,  anciently  a  residence  of  tlw  Earls  of  Ross  ;  and 
Kilteam  Church,  hard  by,  which  still  e.\hil>its  traces  of  a  fine 
altar  window,  wa,H  their  chapel.    Castle  <  Vaig,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Firth,  built  by  one  of  the  old  iron-handed  Barons  of 
Croniarty,  was  subsequently  altered  into  a  ]>alace,  and  fonnetl 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Koss.    N  tvar  House, 
a  short  way  east  of  Evantown,  a  splendid  modern  mansion,  filled 
with  the  choicest  works  of  art,  and  attached  to  a  magnificent 
estate,  which  was  much  improved  and  adorned  by  the  late  Sir 
Hector  Munro  of  Novar,  is  associated  with  some  of  the  brightest 
achievements  of  British  valour  in  India.    It  is  backed  by  the 
fine  mountain  of  Fyrish,  surmounted  by  a  set  of  high  upright 
stones,  arranged  as  an  Indian  temple.    The  district  here  is 
the  locale  of  the  clan  Munro,  and  is  called  Feriudonald,  from 
Donald,  one  of  the  earliest  chiefs,  who  accepted  a  feu  of  it  from 
Malcolm  II.  in  the  eleventh  century.    The  history  of  the  clan 
Munro  is  lo  far  peculiar,  that  it  was  always  a  strongly  M'Ai^- 
ytiA  and  covenanting  clan.    In  close  alliance  with  Lord  Reay 
and  the  ^lackays  of  Sutherland,  the  chiefs  early  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  Kefonnalion,  and  were  as  distinguished  for 
piety  and  virtue  in  private,  as  for  boldness  and  enterprise  in 
public,  and  for  being  in  advance  of  their  age  in  promoting  all 
kinds  of  improvement.    In  the  amies  of  Qustavus  Adolphus, 
for  continental  Protestantism,  there  were  atone  time  no  less  than 
3  Generals,  S  Colonels,  5  Lieutenant- Colonels,  11  Miyors,  and 
aboTe  30  Citptains,  all  of  the  clan  Munro  ;  besides  a  very  large 
body  of  subalterns^  whose  descendants  arc  still  resident  in  1^  weden 
and  Germany.    The  chiefs  alive  at  the  Eebellions  of  1715  and 
1 740,  did  much  to  suppress  those  risings,  and  to  pro^e  the  extras 
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ordiDary  aptitude  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  for  the  most 
arduous  and  daring  military  services.  Sir  Robert  Munro  of 
Foulis,  who  mainly  contributed  to  the  victory  over  the  French 

at  Fontenoy,  soon  after  shared  the  same  fate  as  his  friend  and 
com])anion,  the  celebrated  Colonel  Gardiner,  having,  with  his 
brother  Dr.  Muiiro,  and  many  of  his  friends,  perished  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk.  In  the  same  year  (174())  his  other  brother, 
Captain  George  Munro  of  Cuicairn,  fell  in  ambuscade  at  Loch 
Arkaig,  m  Locha^)er. 

Feriudonald  an  1  the  district  of  Easter  Ross  which 
succeeds  it,  an»i  cuni.]irclicii<is  all  the  rest  of  the  county  to 
Tain,  un  1  Tarbat  Ness,  aie  remarkuljiy  rich  and  well  wooded, 
nnd  may  be  considered  tlic  great  granary  of  the  noilli.  more 
grain  (wheat  in  partieul  ir)  l)eing  annually  exported  from  thusu 
districts  than  from  all  the  other  northern  counties,  excepting 
Caitlmcs^,  put  together.  The  soil  is  either  a  deep  eL\y,  or 
sliarp  sandy  mould,  and  all  the  best  fanus  and  estati-,  lie  over 
sandstone  and  argillaceous  ridges  which  sloj>e  gently  tuwards 
the  firth.  The  country  is  further  distinguished  by  the  num- 
!>er  of  handsome  seats,  belonging  to  a  wealthy  [)roprietary  of 
from  i,*U>0()  to  £12,(K)0  of  yearly  landed  income,  and  who  can 
boast  of  a  most  intelligent  aad  highly  respectable  tenantry, 
who,  until  the  recent  coni-law  changes,  generally  enjoyed  a 
more  thau  ordinary  degree  of  comfort,  and  modciutely-rcuted 
farms.  They  all  lana  as  hi^^h*'  as  their  means  permit  ;  their 
lands  are  being  thoroughly  dramed,  and  the  finest  varieties  of 
live  stock  are  everywhere  reared.  No  person  with  an  agricul- 
tural eye  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  immense  extent,  and 
uninteiTupted  cultivation  and  high  order  of  the  rich  coast  of 
Ferindonald  and  Easter  Ross  •  although  even  yet  not  half  the 
l)rcadth  of  land  has  been  reclaimed  that  could  be  brought  into 
cultivation,  were  it,  as  times  presently  go,  a  pruhuible  object  to 
du  .-.u.  The  small  proprietors  arc  beginning  to  cry  out  that 
their  groimds  are  l)eing  thrown  on  their  hands — a»  with  present 
prices  teiuints  won*t  engage  in  long  stringent  leases  ;  and  they 
themselves  have  not  capital  enough  to  carry  on  improvements 
and  pay  Iturdens.  The  greater  landholders  may  stand  out 
better  for  a  while  ;  but  as  they  are  alini  -t  all  t ib.se ntees,  and 
look  only  to  the  returj/s  on  their  investments — not  the  minute 
embellishment  and  im}>roveraent  of  their  estates — there  is  some 
danger  that  the  advancement  made  bjr  the  country  will  stop. 
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In  fact,  if  care  be  not  taken,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  may 
soon  become  like  Ireland — a  pauperized  excrescence  on  the 
empire.  And  if  education  be  not  promoted  as  a  national  safe- 
guard  and  outlet  to  the  unemployed  energies  of  the  people, 
even  Celtic  endurMiu  e  may  have  an  end.  Government  was  so 
miserably  misinfonued  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  on  religious 
matters,  and  so  little  credited  the  sincerity  of  the  people's  high 
resolves,  that  t  he  Disruption  of  the  Establishment  was  permitted, 
and  the  sacntices  and  exertions  thereby  caused  have  greatly 
paralyzed  social  comfort  and  improvement.  In  the  more  northern 
countica  a  small  traction  uuiy  of  the  population  has  adhered 
to  the  Established  Church — Presbyterianism  having,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  subsisted  there  in  its  most  rigidly  Calvinistic 
and  democratic  form.  The  pastors,  almost  to  a  man,  gave  in 
their  adherence  to  the  Free  Church;  and  the  people,  over 
whom  they  were  wont  to  exercise  a  discipline  so  strict  as  to 
be  little  short  of  that  of  Rome,  followed  them  en  in'fs<^e. 
AViiile  the  services  of  the  Establishment  are  avoided,  only  two 
or  three  parishes  in  Ross  are  able  to  support  the  Free  ministers 
and  their  various  schemes ;  and  unmistitkcable  signs  are  now 
being  shewn  that  the  Free  Church,  as  a  body,  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  all  its  parishes,  and  that  several  must  soon  be  united 
together — ^many  of  the  churches  thus  becoming  only  occasional 
preaching  stations.  If  ordinances  are  not  administered  to  the 
poor  Highlanders  by  those  whom  they  respect  and  love,  their 
minds  will  become  sluggish  and  indifferent;  and  should 
society  thus  retrograde,  government  may  rue,  when  too  late, 
their  having  trusted  so  much  to  the  forbearance  and  intelligence 
of  moral  Scotland. 

10.  Two  miles  west  from  AUness,  a  road  seventeen  miles 
long,  of  easy  ascent,  proceeds  through  the  interior  of  the 
country  to  the  eastward  of  Bonur  Bridge,  thus  saving  to  the 
traveller  the  fatigue  of  tracing  the  long  round  by  Tain  and  the 
Dornoch  Firth.  It  }>asses  over  the  great  district  of  Ardross, 
the  earliest  dvchus  of  the  Earls  of  Ross,  and  of  the  Celtic  clan 
A  nrias  or  Hoss ;  and  after  forming  for  a  time  part  of  the 
Ducal  possessions  of  Sutherland,  the  property  now  l>elong8  to 
Alexander  Mathcson,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  the  Inverness  district  of 
burghs,  who  has  ]>egun  to  inijai  vc  it  with  the  zeal  of  a  High- 
lander, and  \<.ith  f>riental  niuniticence.  On  a  high  hank  over- 
looking the  wooded  AUness  water^  and  yet  in  the  close  vicinity 
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of  the  wild  alpine  scenes  around  Lochs  Moir  (St.  Mary's  Lake) 
whence  this  river  issues,  and  Loch  Glass,  at  the  l)ase  of  Hon 
Wyvis,  he  lias  erected  a  large  castellated  mansion,  and  all 
around  it  jjlanted  out  grounds  with  forest  trees,  raise  1  tences 
of  ini|)erishahle  //m/itV^.  and  liruugiu  mtu  culture  thousands  of 
acres — all,  till  lately,  mere  rnai'sh  and  moor,  and  extending  to 
(>00  feet  above  tlie  sea.  Mr.  Matheson  La>  seldom  less  than  OlK* 
men  em)»loYed,  at  an  annual  outlay  of  many  thousand  pounds  ! 
The  couiiurtablo  iua  of  Stittcngham  divides  the  public  road 
between  the  firths  nearly  midway,  and  soon  after  passing  it,  a 
most  magnificent  view  )»ursts  in  sight  of  the  Dornoch  Firth, 
with  all  its  bays  and  promontories,  and  the  beautiful  terraces 
which  Ime  it  and  stretch       from  it  into  the  lliirhlaTid  glens.* 

11.  From  Aliness  village  and  from  KosKeeu  kirk,  two  mile* 
farther  on  (where  the  shell  «'f  a  very  small  and  ancient  cliajKl. 
with  pretty  triple  lancet  windows,  un<ler  one  headstone,  wiii 
be  seen  among  a  nia^s  «if  hideous  modern  tombs),  branch  or 
district  loads  strike  oil  ironi  the  post  road  and  extend  along- 
the  country  side  over  a  series  of  higher  gravel  ridges  and 
terraces.  ct.>n>idcral'ly  slidrtening  the  distance  to  Tain,  and 
eoniinauding  ui<'>t  extensive  views.  i)u  this  route  we  pass  the 
Ixrintiful  seats  of  Invergordon  Oastle  ( Macleod  of  CadboU), 
Kincraig  (Major  Mackenzie),  Kiudeace  (Major  Ko^>ertson),  New- 
more  (F.  Gillanders,  Ksq.),  Scotsbum,  and  Balnagown  Castle, 
and  enter  Tain  above  the  woods  of  Oulrossie  (Ivose  Koss),  and 
past  the  new  Poor's  House — a  spacious  high  roofed  building, 
with  governor's  house,  hospital,  and  airing  courts,  recently 
erected  by  the  parishes  of  Easter  Hoss,  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  paupers,  who  never  were  so  elegantly  or  comfortably 
housed  before,  but  who  rather  shrewdly  regard  the  phMe  aa  a 
sort  of  state  prison. 

12.  At  Invergordon  there  is  an  excellent  inn,  harbour,  and 
a  ferry  across  the  firth,  which  connects:  the  post  road  with  that 
proceeding  through  the  fiiack  Isle  to  Ke^sock.  It  is  a  pkoe 
of  oonsidmble  siie,  the  houses  substantial,  and  it  is  of  growing 
importance  as  a  8hi])ping  port  for  the  fertile  districts  adjacent^ 
and  possesses  two  branch  banks.  From  this  village  Tain  is 
distant  about  twelve  miles,  the  post-house  of  Parkhill  being 

*  Belom-  Ardross  Huuse,  a  very  promittng  Tcin  of  hcmatctic  iron  ore  hna  been 
ditooveradi  and  lu  tunung  np  toiue  uf  tint  ni^ttining  grouiida,  two  my  cunuus  KtoM 
moulds  have  been  loond,  in  vludi  vereoMt  tlie  oiicieat  bransc  buttle  <ae».  gcaeraU> 
csUmI  CdUi  bnt  wludh  bate  all  tbe  cksatioeol  ihapii  and  Ihiiih  of  Jto—w  wcmiaiMbi|». 
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about  half  way,  before  rLachiiig  which  we  pass  the  smr^ll  coast 
villages  of  Saltburn,  Barbaraville.  and  Balintrade,  all  alwuiid- 
inic:  with  a  poor  population  of  airricviltunil  labourers  and  country 
artizans.  Bevond  these  Wf  enter  on  the  Croniertie  domains, 
belonging  to  the  3Iarchioness  of  Stafford,  whose  residence 
(Tarbiit  House)  lies  to  tlu-  riirht,  close  by  the  sea,  and  which 
was  erected  by  the  late  Lord  Macleod  on  the  restoration  of  the 
family  estates,  nearly  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  castles  of  the 
old  Maok'  ir/.ic"^,  Earls  of  Cromarty,  whose  rej)reseiit;LLive  was 
attainted  in  1715.  A  dungeon  of  the  old  keep  still  reiiiains 
with  a  few  larire  and  old  yew-trues  about  iL,  and  the  iidjoining 
gardens  and  avenues  of  large  and  aged  elms  and  beech  tree^  uie 
worthy  of  notice. 

13.  A  short  way  to  the  east,  and  above  Tarbat  House  ou 
the  banks  of  a  romantic  llii^hland  strciim,  and  with  a  luagniti- 
cent  lawn  in  frrmt  <»f  it,  stands  the  castle  of  Balna;j:own  (Sir 
Charles  Ross,  Bart.,  the  representative  ut  an  ancient  branch  of 
the  clan),  one  of  the  moht  imposinsj^  edifices  in  the  north.  It 
consists  of  an  old  western  tower,  having  a  vcrv  hiL'h-pointed 
roof  an*l  numerous  chinmeys  and  turrets,  with  a  idinans  of  va- 
rious dates,  so  characteristic  of  tlie  tdd  Scottish  architecture, 
luid  wliich,  wit  11  a  slight  admixture  from  the  French,  has  been 
shewn  by  .Mr.  I'illinys  (Scottish  Baronial  Antiquities)  to  V)e  of 
a  [)eculiariy  .vtat.ly  and  national  style.  An  eastern  tower,  con- 
taininir  the  modem  public  rooms,  more  in  the  al)bey  or  cc(desi- 
asticai  fonii.  was  joined  on  not  long  ago,  but  in  comi)li;te  !i;irmony 
with  the  older  buildings,  and  the  whole  has  been  encircled 
round  the  ba.sc  by  the  arches  of  a  continuous  verandha  covered 
with  creepers,  and  wliich,  in  front,  lias  heen  closed  in  as  a  con- 
servatory. All  the  appurtenances  of  feudal  gi  earn  ess  and 
modern  eomfort  are  to  Ihj  found  within  the  walls,  and  the  taste 
of  I.*ady  Ross  has  reclaimed  the  adjoining  dell,  which,  by  nature, 
was  plentifully  adorned  by  forest  trees  (including  some  large 
native  oaks  and  jnnes),  and  connected  it  with  a  lluwer  i;arden 
laid  out  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  and  size  unc<pialled  in  the 
north.  Sandstone  cliffs  ovcrtiung  with  ivy,  gushing  fountains, 
a  large  sheet  of  u;iter  with  swans  and  other ai^uatic  fowl  swim- 
ming about  in  it,  and  the  l>anks  of  the  neighbour inix  rapid 
rivcr  liavc  all  been  ma<le  to  haDiiunize  as  ]>arts  of  a  ^^reat  and 
beautiful  design  ;  and  finally,  cottages,  arbours,  i-lan  is,  bridges, 
and  rustic  grottos  have  here  been  introduced  \vxih  a  profusion 
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and  variety,  and  on  so  large  a  scale,  as  entirely  to  do  awaj  with 
the  stiffiiess  aad  petite  character  so  frequently  observable  in  such 
ornamental  work. 

Shortly  to  the  eastward  of  the  Balnagown  river,  the  fine  fields 
and  fir  woods  of  Calrossie  (Rose  Ross)  succeed ;  and,  emerging 
from  them,  the  Dornoch  Firth,  the  hr  extending  point  of  Tarbat 
Ness,  and  the  blue  hills  of  Sutherlandshire,  greet  the  view. 

14.  ^  court  place,  Gadice,  Bailed  Dhuich,  St. 

Duthus*  Town)  is  an  irv^gularly  built  burgh,  containing  neariy 
2000  inhabitants,  with  several  new  and  handsome  houses.  It 
is  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  Dornoch  Firth,  the  extensive 
shoals  and  sandbanks  of  which  prevent  it  from  having  a  har- 
bour. The  fields  about  the  town  are  rich  and  cheerful ;  and 
along  the  sea-beach  the  inhabitants  possess  a  beautiful  prome- 
nade of  links  ground,  which,  some  years  ago,  was  occasionally 
used  as  a  race  course.  It  extends  over  a  vast  flat  called 
the  Fendfm^  or  Moriek  more^  which  is  partially  cultivated, 
but  on  which  blown  sands  are  yearly  encroaching.  From  the 
eastern  margin  of  this  plain,  a  low  tevface  bank  (Mr.  Crhalmers* 
90  feet  terrace^  though  here  not  quite  so  high)  may  be  seen 
skirting  the  whole  shore^  and  attaining  its  greatest  altitude  just 
below  the  free  manse  of  Tain,  where  the  sea  had  cut  deep  into 
the  boulder  day,  and  left  the  drift  gravel  temce  on  retiring  as 
its  last  margin.  This  tennoe  again  &lls  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  town,  which  mainly  stands  upon  it,  and  at  about  a  mileV 
distance  may  be  seen,  a  little  back  from  it,  an  enormous  gnr 
nite  boulder,  weighing  many  tons,  on  which  the  name  of  (he 
immortal  Walter  Scott  and  the  year  of  his  death  ^  1832,*' 
have  been  carved.  Both  sides  of  the  Dornoch  Firth  are  beau- 
tifully fringed  with  this  general  terrace,  and  directly  under* 
neath  it,  tlm>ughout  the  whole  district  from  Dingwall  eastwards, 
the  boulder  day  is  strewn  over  the  inferior  rocks  to  a  great 
depth,  and  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  country's  fertili^. 
Everywhere  on  the  sur&ce  may  be  seen  water^wom  boiddevs  of 
crystalline  rocks  (chiefly  granites),  strongly  indicative  of  the 
last  glacial  action  to  wMch  the  island  was  subjected  alter  its 
ridges  and  estuaries  had  received  theur  present  forms. 

The  ancient  church  of  Tain  was  collegiate,  and  dedicated  to 
St  Duthus,  who  was  the  ^  godly  Bishop  of  Ross,"  between  1208 

*  Inns  ill  Taiu.'St.  Geonrc  and  Dragon,  Ellison's;  BalaagOVB  AxmM,  BOM; 
Crown  and  Anrhor,  Mnckny  ru»tiiit'  is  chidlj  earned  00  by  4imlile-tMted  gigli  tat 
which  lOs.  Oil  is  usuttll)  ciiitrgcil  per  day. 
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•ad  1253.  His  chapel,  a  small  but  yery  simple  and  cyclopean 
like  Btructure  (haTing  no  altar  window,  no  lights  on  the  north 
sids^  and  bat  one  small  ronnd-headed  window  in  the  west,  and  the 
soathem  front  being  almost  entirely  obliterated),  exists  still  in 
ruins  on  the  plain  below  the  town,  and  it  is  noted  for  three 
great  and  well-known  historical  events  connected  with  it.  The 
first  was,  that  King  Robert  the  Bruce  (axmo  1306),  when  his 
fortunes  were  at  the  lowest,  sent  his  queen  and  daughter  for 
safety  to  the  stronghold  of  Kildnimmy  in  Mar  ;  but  they, 
dreading  a  siege  by  Edward  I.,  fled  to  St.  Duthus'  sanctuary, 
whence  the  all-powerful  Earl  of  Ross,  deterred  by  no  feelings 
of  honour  or  religion,  seized  their  persons,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  EiiL':Hsh.  The  second  event  h  detailed  more  minutely 
by  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  iu  Li^  Kiuldom  of  Sutherland,  where  it 
is  stated,  that  M'Neill,  laird  of  Ci  uch,  and  some  Cftferafis,  hav- 
ing been  defeated  about  the  year  1429,  l)y  Mowatt,  laird  of 
Freswick,  in  Caithness,  also  fled  to  St.  Duthus'  sanctuary  at 
Tain  ;  and  that  their  pursuers,  to  avoid  a  direct  violation  of  the 
fiine  by  dragging  them  from  it,  set  fire  to  the  he<ither  roof  of  the 
building  and  destroyed  them  in  it,  and  along  with  them  an  an- 
cient and  very  viiluahle  set  of  records  belonging  to  the  hurgh.  For 
forty  years  afterwards  the  parish  seems  to  have  had  no  pennanent 
place  of  wurship  ;  but  in  1471,  St.  Duthus'  church,  which  is  still 
standing,  was  erected  on  the  brink  of  an  escarpment  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  being  founded  by  Thomas,  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
for  a  provost,  eleven  prelxjndaries,  and  thrw  singinir  V»oys.  The 
third  event  we  have  allude<l  to,  was  the  pilgrima^^c  of  King 
James  V,  to  St.  I)uihu>  >luine  in  1.527,  when  he  entered  the 
town  barefooted,  by  tiie  only  road  about  it,  and  said  to  have 
been  m?Kie  for  the  occasion,  and  since  called  the  King's  Cnnse- 
way  ;  but  which,  from  the  extent  to  which  it  proceeds  suuth- 
ward*^,  we  suspect  was  part  of  a  more  ancient  iin^l  -general  high- 
way, noticed  m  old  chnrters  which  we  have  seen,  as  the  "  rio 
Scoiicana''  "  This  church,  now  a  shocking  place  from  ncLrlcct 
and  decay,  has  }>een  (as  has  l>een  remarked  by  J.  M.  N.  in  his 
Ecclcsiological  Notes  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  Ross,  <S:c.)  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  middle-pointed  Gothic,  probably  the  work  of  the  .same 
architect  as  Fortrose.  The  east  window  is  on  a  very  grand 
scale.  Of  five  lights,  it  has  three  divisions,  the  centml  one  being 
more  acutely  pointed.  The  tracery  consists  of  a  large  six-foiled 
dicle  in  the  apex,  supported  on  two  trefoiied  circles  smaller 
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than  itself.  la  the  north  of  the  choir  the  windows  have  been 
either  blocked,  or  they  never  existed ;  on  the  south  there  ure 
two,  the  first  of  three  lights,  its  traceiy  &  trefoiled  dxde  sad 
double  quatrefoil ;  the  second  of  four  lightfl^  aimply  mtenecfeing 
— an  arrangement  which,  howerer  disagreeable  to  ua,  oeema  to 
have  found  great  &Tour  in  this  diocese  of  Ross/*  The  nave  has 
but  one  window,  with  three  plain  inteiflecting  lij^ts ;  the  pis- 
cina is  west  of  the  sedile,  and  blockaded  with  a  barricade  of 
broken  pews.  The  western  iacade  had  a  window  of  four  simple 
intersecting  lights ;  the  door,  if  ever  there  was  one,  has  been 
displaced  by  a  huge  hea^y  porch,  in  the  front  of  which  a  small 
recumbent  figure  of  a  priest^  in  eucharistic  Testment,  has  been 
built  upright ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  window  is  a  small  niche» 
that  on  the  north  containing  the  effigy  of  a  bishop,  probably 
St.  Duthus,  who  seems  to  have  be^i  titular  over  the  whole  shire, 
Iioch  Duich,  on  the  Kintail  coast,  as  well  as  this  to^  n,  being 
named  after  him.  There  is  a  small  detached  chapel  to  the  south, 
probably  the  original  shrine,  which  seems  of  earlier  work  than 
the  church.  On  the  east  it  has  a  first  pointed  triplet  under  one 
head;  one  lancet  on  the  north,  and  two  couplets,  under  one 
arch,  and  a  small  door  on  the  south.  The  roof  of  the  churdi 
is  entire,  and  the  buUding  could  still  be  used  if  cleaned  out^  and 
burying  in  the  vaults  prohibited.  Even  in  its  niins  how  ehaate 
and  beautiful  is  this  temple,  when  compared  with  the  modem 
parish  church — a  huge  square  battlemented  building,  with 
frowning  towers  at  the  four  comas!  Hard  by  St.  Puthus' 
Church,  in  old  times,  stood  a  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Ross,  whose 
crest  (alien  rampam)  till  lately  surmounted  the  town's  cross, 
wliicb  stood  at  the  l>ase  of  the  grand  massive  tower  which  leads 
Uj)  t«)  the  new  and  elepvnt  court-house  and  county  buildings. 
The  tower  is  old  —  a  tine  stately  erection,  with  a  completely 
foreitrn  air.  It  has  a  central  conical  spiic,  aui  a  Miiiiller  one  at 
each  allele,  with  .sumll  oblong  apertures  under  the  eaves  of  each 
cone,  instead  oi  windows,  and  the  whole  is  encased  within  slabs 
(>i  polished  freestone.  The  present  prison  lie^  iurther  w^t,  an 
unpretending  but  secure  and  sufficiently  comfortable  building. 
The  earliest  charter  extant  in  favuur  of  the  burgh,  is  one  by 
James  VI.  in  1 587,  followed  by  another  in  and  hy  a  thii  i 
from  Charles  II.  On  the  20th  April,  1439,  however,  a  Jurv  ot 
the  highest  names  in  the  country  mvesti^r.ited  the  antitiuily  and 
privileges  of  thi^  burgh,  with  the  view  of  a^ertaining  the  con- 
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tents  of  the  documents  which  had  been  burnt  ten  years  before, 
and  they  found  that  Tain  had  been  en£nuiichised  by  Malcolm 
Oaenmore,  and  confinned  in  its  rights  by  several  of  his  succe»- 
lOfft.  The  retour  or  verdict  of  this  jury  is  still  extant  at  Inyer- 
BflM.  The  neighbouring  abbacy  of  Feam  (six  miles  from  Tain 
on  the  way  to  Nigg  and  Cromarty),  founded  by  the  first  Earl 
of  Rose  in  1230,  is  of  still  greater  celebrity  than  any  of  the 
buildings  in  Tain.**^  The  monks  of  it  were  of  the  CJandidus 
Ordo^  of  the  rule  of  Si.  Augustine.  Patrick  Hamilton,  an  abbot 
of  this  place,  was  among  the  first  who  sufiered  in  this  country 
for  &T0uring  the  reformed  religion;  and  his  writings  rank 
among  the  purest  and  most  touching  of  those  of  the  Scottish 
martyrt.  He  was  burnt  at  St.  Andrews  in  1527.  The  MsBef 
was  annexed  to  the  bishopric  of  Roes  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
Near  it  is  one  of  those  interesting  sculptured  pillars,  of  which 
there  are  so  many  in  this  quarter,  as  at  Nigg,  Hilton,  and 
Shandwick. 

Tain,  of  most  of  which  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  feudal 
superior,  possesses  an  excellent  academy,  situated  in  an  airy  and 
healthy  part  of  the  town,  and  commanding  a  l>eautiful  view  of 
the  Dornoch  Firth  and  coast  of  Sutherland.  This  seminary  is 
pfovided  with  two  masters  and  a  rector ;  and  its  directors  have 
enriched  it  with  a  choice  but  yaluahle  assortment  of  chemical 
and  philosophical  appaiatus.t 

*  Tht  kVbey  Chnrdi  of  Fewn  tin  been  conferteJ  into  the  modlcni  p«ri>1i  dinitli^ 

Hut  hlSboen  h**rriMy  Tinitilatcd.  and  lM)th  it  niid  t)ii*  adjoinincr  cba^pda  hs 
tombii  Are  fast  iTuniblii)|c  into  dust,  it  consisted  of  chiuicfl,  imTe,  two  chapels  to 
the  fomcr — perhaps  south  aisle  to  the  latter-*«lid  is  iirnrty  H-holly  first  poitited. 
The  l»»t  end,  whirn  is  blofki-d  off  for  a  burning  grotrnd  of  the  BaltKiLrown  family,  has 
four  equal  lancets,  un  unusual  but  pretty  iirrau(^emcut.  On  the  iioitli  tour  lancx-is. 
and  on  the  south  two;  and,  as  in  iW,  the  piscina  is  west  of  tht  •^(  diha  It  is  im- 
poMible  to  say  bow  the  conrentuiU  buildings  were  arranged,  and  the  south  side  of  the 
Bare,  nhu  h  has  been  rebuilt,  ninv  hare  had  an  ai«1e.  as  a  little  out  from  it,  enclosed 
now  in  the  Shandwuk  burvinjf-jrrouiul.  is  ii  ranopu  d  tonilt  ovrr  the  recumbent  fijfure 
of  ku  ablMt,  havuig  a  uttttikled  inscription  in  Saxuu  iett«u:s>aud  which  appears  to  be 
hi  its  oriirinal  poarooQ.  Tfie  ehapels  were  rather  cvrioos.  Tlie  north  one  was  entered 
fniTii  the  chancel  by  n  in idJJe  pointed  doir.  rhm-  to  which  is  a  very  bmihII  altnr  in  tlie 
recc»»  of  the  cast  winduw.  The  north  »ide  luis  u  middle  p«jiuted  wuidiiw  of  three 
Ufhta,  simi^y  intersecting,  but  vei7  beautiful;  the  west  one  was  of  two  Ug:ht»,  both 
mnthout  foliatiDns.  The  rliaiwl  had  ti\e  ribn  of  fstone  pnrfilkl  with  the  axis  of  the 
church,  and  was  vagtjuM  ruultrd.  A  lar^e  iH>rtiou  of  this  ro«jf  has  lately  t'allen  m. 
l*he  iwmlli  chapel  much  resembled  the  other,  and  had  a  round  headed  canopied  tomb, 
or  altar,  on  the  south  side.  The  west  window,  which  is  nanarkahly  prettjr*  is  middle 
pointed,  of  two  li^hH,  and  the  east  is  the  same.  (See  Eerl.  Votes,  p.  69.) 

+  \\  hile  at  Tain,  we  would  stionjflv  advise  the  tourist,  if  an  airrienUurist  or  an 
antiquary,  to  procuie  from  a  bookseller^s  shop,  or  from  the  Kirk  Sissiou's  librazv,  a 
psranl  or  Nos.  81  and  99  of  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  which  contain 
very  niinute  an<l  i  xrelli  nt  description «i  tif  tlie  pan-sin-'!  in  this  neifrhbourhood,  exhibit- 
WK  their  ancient  histuncal  and  ecclesiastical  cuuditiuu,  and  the  recent  most  wooder- 
MinipfOvenMnttin  thoodtivitign  of  thstoO.  A  ihart  WDeantaa  to  F«am  AMcy 
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15.  The  strait  of  the  firth  called  the  Meikle  Ferry  lies  three 
miles  west  from  Tain.  A  natural  mole  projecting  into  the  gulf 
reduces  its  breadth  to  less  than  two  miles ;  but  from  the  shoals 
in  the  channel,  and  its  exposure  to  sudden  gusts  of  wind  from 
the  mountains,  this  ferry  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  inconvenient  in  the  north.  A  melancholy  and  me- 
morable accident  occurred  here  in  the  autunm  of  the  year  1709, 
when  ninety-nine  persons  were  drowned  from  the  overloaded 
state  of  the  fenry-boat. — fair  was  to  have  been  held  on  the 
RoBS-shire  coast,  to  which  numbers  crowded  from  the  opposite 
shore  of  Sutherland.  A  rush  for  seats  in  the  boat  took  place ; 
it  put  off,  and  was  overset  in  the  rapid  and  agitated  current 
which  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  strait.  To  avoid  this 
ferry,  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  for  Highland  Roads 
(assisted  by  the  heritors  of  Sutherlandshire),  in  the  year  1812, 
built  an  iron  bridge  at  Bonar,  across  a  narrow  part  of  the  firth, 
fourteen  miles  above  Tain,  at  an  expense  of  £14,0(X).  The  road, 
therefore,  from  this  town  to  Donioch  takes  a  prodigious  circuit, 
passing  on  the  Ross-shire  side  through  a  country  of  little  in- 
terest, excepting  such  as  it  derives  from  the  view  of  the  distant 
Sutherland  mountains ;  and  its  historical  associations  as  having 
been,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  residence  of  the  great  dan 
Ross  (and  hence  called  ArdroB»y  or  the  Ross*  height  or  district), 
bj  whose  first  Earl  the  Abbey  of  Feam  was  founded — ^the  field 
of  many  sanguinary  clan  battles,  and,  prior  to  these,  of  en- 
counters with  the  Danes.  Mr.  Ross  of  Pitcalnie,  one  of  the 
heritors  in  Kincardine  parish,  claims  to  be  the  representatire 
of  the  ancient  title,  and  of  the  chieftainship  of  his  clan.  The 
abbey  was  first  built  near  the  western  extremity  of  Eddertoun, 
but,  owing  to  the  frequent  interruptionB  occasioned  by  the  fero- 
city of  the  neighbouring  dans,  it  was  removed  about  twdve 
miles  south-east  of  that  situation,  whence  it  was  afterwards 
styled  AlhaeU  de  nova  Farina^  and  the  founder  was  buried 

and  Tarbat  Hcm  lighthottse  wUl  he  ^ruufying,  not  only  as  thiy  nrv  wi-ll  wortii  sccmg, 
Imt  as  Out  lakler  £  tumt  the  litc  of  an  6)U  Roman  monumeiit  or  hutd-mark.  and  a 
Boman  encampment,  as  well  as  being  close  to  the  ruins  of  Loch  Slin  castle,  and  to 
the  old  and  vtry  i^rvc  castle  of  lialone,  successively  possessed  by  the  Karls  of  Row 
and  oi  CroiiinrtV.  Tlic  churchyards  of  Tarbat  and  t)tlu  i  ii»n«lit  s  alHuind  in  ctmcMis 
•ctilptured  tomU  and  craMM;  while  the  Mhahwof  £ddertoun  and  Kincmrdiiu:  con* 
tain  immffmia  eatam,  itooes  of  memorlu,  and  dnaet  or  burfchs,  thoie  ▼erjr  ancieiit 
fiirtrcs"»c»  of  a  circular  form,  hnntiir  stuirs  and  cbambers  in  the  ojm'uuh:**  ^f  the  wall, 
nu  idi  uf  which  much  light  has  yet  Ui  be  thrown  by  the  intellieent  anti(|iiarv.  On  the 
way  to  and  from  Tarbat  Ness,  t^.  the  splendid  syitem  Of  hinnai^  is  cxliibited,  so 
mimttoly  aiuT  u'rapbiiMllv  described  ib  li»  Stottiticw  EepOltol  IMO,  by  the  koniadl 
schouiiiutster  ol  thai  |Minsh. 
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there  under  a  tomb,  surmounted  by  n  warrior's  ctiigy,  wliich  is 
still  pointed  (*ut  as  his.  Bonar  Bridge  consists  of  an  iron  arch 
loo  feet  in  span,  and  two  stone  arches  of  fifty  and  sixty  feet  re- 
spectively. The  fabric  is  as  strong  as  it  is  ))eautiful,  for  tiie 
pillars  have  repeatedly  withstood  uninjured  the  sliocks  of 
united  masses  of  ice  and  timber,  and  the  collision  of  small 
vessels  driven  against  them  by  the  tide.  The  mail  coach,  which, 
north  of  Tain,  is  drawn  only  by  two  horses,  till  lately  used  to 
cross  the  firth  at  Meikle  Ferry,  but  it  now  goes  round  by  Bonar 
Bridge.  There  is  a  good  inn  at  Ardgay,  a  mile  south  of  the 
bridge,  and  another  inn  on  the  further  side  of  the  strait,  wliere 
a  line  of  houMs^  overlooking  the  water,  form  the  village  oi 

16.  The  coast  road  from  l^onar  Bridge  to  Helmsdale  passes 
through  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting,  or  at  least  the  most 
fertile,  portions  of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  Two  miles  and  a 
half  on  from  Bonar  are  the  church  and  manse  of  Creich  ;  and  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  which  juts  out  into  the  firth,  a  noted  vitri- 
iied  fort,  Dun  Creich.   Spfnnfngdftle,  two  miles  iarther  on,  once 

•  At  Ajrdjmy  pf%  and  post-liorws  may  he  had,  and  the  tourist,  if  not  .\  pcdi'StriHU. 
•Louid  here  make  up  hi»  uiuul  huw  he  ta  to  nroceed,  at  he  must  recollect  that,  except 
at  Domorh  and  Golipie,  no  conreyaoeea  an  to  be  had  on  hfretlmmgfaout  the  county, 
uul,  after  qmttin<r  tin-  hitter  place,  a  post-rhaisc  cannot  Im-  .'ot  neitrer  than  Wick  in 
C^thuess.  .Vlr.  (imin  -*  ji^hI  hold  at  LKimoch.  and  Mr.  lliU's  excellent  one  at  Goi- 
•me,  can  supply  nthi .  !  ancs,  (^gs,  dn>skies»  aits,  or  aaddlebonea,  m  rcMon- 
able  terms;  but  bt-suhs  tinsf  ilw  trucller  cari  f»iil\  r<  <  krm  urnm  the  mail  roach  »rti 
the  Great  North  IUkuI.  ami  tiic  i.i  iil  cars  or  gigs  lach  ol  ulucli  now  carries  five  j)as- 
•eotfers  lM-'«ide<  the  jM.'.t-hov  i  mi  the  croaa  or  midland  roads.  At  present  tlir  m  til 
car  leaves  Golspie  for  Tongue  at  6  a.  m.  e\-ery  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  amves  at 
LaiiT  Inn  (Mackay.  an  excellent  house),  19  miles,  at  8 ;  20  minutes  is  there  allowed 
for  I)re:*kfitst  Arrivi-4  at  Alfnuhiirniw.  -Jl  miles  •small  inn,  Munrot,  at  12  o'rloc'iv 
noun;  and  at  Tou^rue  inn  (pretty  good,  Monro),  17  miles,  at  3  p.  m  —  t4)tal  distaiut- 
STnflei,  fkra  9t.  id.  The  car  renont  from  ToBKne  on  We^c!>dn,\  and  Saturday, 
atnrting  nt  7  a.  m.  and  reaching  Ool)«pii'  .it  .'  i>.  m 

A  branch  mail  car  k-uves  Lairg  lor  Ltxh  lnvcr  on  Monday  and  Thursday  at  balt- 
nast  8  A.  M.,  reaches  Oykill.  B  nflei  (AoderMm's  inn.  pood),  a*t  11 ;  reaches  Assvnt  or 
niitisindamfr,  I7mdcs  (M  Gn-fror,  a  good  inn  uf  1  50  v  M.,and  arrives  at  Loch  Inver, 
14  uiLles  (Dunbar's,  ^tMnl  inn),  at  S:  50  p.  it.— Ihc  lotiti UiBUuice  Ining  46  milis,  and 
fcrc  10s.  This  vehi<  h'  returns  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  startinir  at  7  a.  m. 

NJt.—A  6ur  public  house  will  be  found  at  Atdtancealtfitrh,  and  <;ood  inns  at  Kyle- 
•eou  and  Scoorie,  to  which  latter  place  u  mail  <m  starts  on  the  ;uTi\al  of  the  {)0st  at 
Assynt.   There  is  also  a  pretty  ifiKjd  inn  (Mrs  Munro>  at  Dunnish. 

A  mail  car  also  runs  bt  tween  Tongue  and  Thurso,  dependant  on  the  poet's  hour 
of  tima]  at  the  latter  place,  and  ae  ibe  arran|tementi  are  eipeeted  to  ne  changed 
Sfwn,  »c  need  not  here  insert  thoae  presently  obs«  ned.  llBflw  west  of  Toniruc  the 
bsn  are  carried  by  a  foot  runner ;  and  as  yet  no  poet  goee  vp  Strath  Brora,  nor  from 
Hwaedile,  by  the  new  road  through  KildansB  to  Port  Skerry  en  the  Boithem  eoist. 

Heavy  ifoods  and  parceli  from  Ix-ith  and  London,  for  the  interior  of  Ross  nnd 
Sutherhuicl,  are  u"  ncially  landed  at  Invergordon.  and  brought  on  by  the  Taui  currm 
'AJexunder  Munntf,  whose  carts  pass  regularly  between  these  Pieces  every  Monda>, 
Wedjieftday,  and  liid  i  v  1T<-  ;i!*<o  sends  a  c:irt  niire  n-week  to  Honnr  Bridge,  and  o< - 
casionaily  to  GoUpie,  and  it  la  huds  guods  at  liivcrgurdou  for  DiugA^  all  he  sees  them 
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a  prosperous  ?illage,  b  now  a  complete  niin.  Il  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  btnks  of  tlie  Kyle,  or  Firth  of  Bomoeh.  There 
was  a  cotton  numufactOTy  erected  here  about  fifty  years  ago, 
which  employed  a  bundled  hands,  but  the  building  was  aoci- 
dentally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1806.  Three  miles  from  the  Tillage, 
the  house  of  Ospisdale  (D.  Gilchrist,  Esq.)  is  passed  on  the  left. 
At  the  road  side  will  be  observed  a  huge  erect  pillar  of  stone, 
fully  nine  feet  high,  which,  according  to  tradition,  is  commemo- 
rative of  the  death,  in  battle,  of  a  Danish  chief  called  Hospli, 
whence  the  name  of  the  place.  Approaching  Clashmore  inn, 
two  miles  and  a  half  further  on,  the  traveller  passes  Skibo,  the 
delightful  residence  of  George  Dempster,  Esq. — ^the  abode  during 
Episcopal  times,  of  the  Bishops  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness, 
and  which  was  remarkable  for  its  excellent  gardens  and  orchards, 
which  are  still  kept  in  high  order.  Clashmore  inn  is  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  Meikle  Fetiy ;  and  at  a  little  distance  on 
the  north  road,  a  branch,  one  mile  long,  communicates  with  the 
town  of  Domoch,  which,  bj  a  lower  road,  is  five  miles  from  the 
ferry. 

17.  From  the  windows  of  Mr.  Gunn*8  comfortable  hotel,  in 
the  centre  of  a  square  at  the  farther  end  of  the  cathedral  town 
of  Domoch,  the  Sutherland  capital,  and  looking  westward,  the 
traveller  at  once  surveys  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the 
pUce,  and  has  a  conmumding  view  of  all  the  streets  and  houses, 
which  have  a  comfortable  substantial  aspect — as  being  built  of 
a  cheerful  yellow  freestone,  and  all  supplied  with  ample  garden 
ground.  The  town  is  situated  immediately  in  front  of  a  high 
gravel  terrace  on  a  light  sandy  soil,  amid  arid  hillocks  of  sand, 
pUed  up  by  the  sea  and  the  winds,  and  prevented  from  drifting 
only  by  the  bent  grass  which  grows  upon  thent  The  whole 
locality  is  evidently  an  ancient  sea  bottom,  and  though  healthy, 
the  place  is  exposed  to  every  bitter  blast  which  blows  in  this 
cold  climate.  In  approaching  Domoch,  the  low  but  old-looking 
tower  of  the  cathedral  and  the  bishop*s  tumted  castle  give  it 
a  pleasing  and  venerable  appearance.  The  streets  are  remark- 
ably dean,  and,  unlike  what  we  see  in  most  old  towns,  they  aie 
wide  and  regularly  formed.  Although  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  firth,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  German  Ocean,  Domoch 
has,  in  these  latter  times  at  least,  been  little  benefited  by  its 
proximity  to  the  sea — a  bar  of  sand  which  stretches  across  the 
mouth  of  the  firth,  called  the  *'  Gey  sen  Briggs,'*  rendering  the 
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navigatioii  iiitricftley  pardeuUurly  to  Teweb  of  large  burthoiL 
At  sprmg-tidee  thm  are  four  fitthooiB  water  on  this  bar,  and 
with  neap-tides  aevoi  Ibet  less.  The  tem  Geyzen  Briggs'* 
if  eridently  of  BcandinaYian  origin,  bearing  a  dose  affinity 
to  the  word  ''Ooyzer/*  which  is  the  appellation  given  at 
this  day  to  Uie  most  remarkable  of  the  boiling  springs  of 
loeland,  and  which,  in  the  ancient  Icelandic  dialect,  is  de- 
scriptive of  the  hoarse  roar  and  foaming  appearance  of  the 
water.  The  noise  created  by  the  Gcyzon  Briggs  at  parti- 
cular times,  especially  during  frosty  weather,  is  so  loud  as  to 
be  heard  at  a  distance  of  many  miles  :  it  is  the  infallible  fxiro- 
meter  of  the  old  burgh  residenter,  to  whose  practised  ear  its 
each  varied  intonation,  from  the  deep  mufHc  to  the  loud  and 
appalling  roar,  bears  a  sure  indication  of  the  comintj;  weather. 
Dornoch  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  ecclesiastical  seat  of  the 
Bbhops  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  and  it  conse<iuently  ha<I 
the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  fourteen  cities  of  Scotland  :  the 
canons  (nine  in  number)  al^o  resided  here.  The  palace,  or  castle, 
was  a  largo  building  of  most  massive  structure  ;  iu  loTO,  it 
was  bunit  to  the  grDunJ  hy  banditti,  under  the  Master  ot 
Caithness  and  Jye  Mack;iy  uf  Strathnaver,  who  made  an  m- 
road  iuto  Sutherland,  and  plundered  ihc  town  of  Dornoch.  In 
1813,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  were  in  part  repaired,  and  have 
till  lately  been  used  as  the  counti/  qnol^  l»ut  the  whole  have  re- 
cently Ixicn  removed,  with  the  exception  of  the  picturesque  high 
western  tower,  and  on  the  site  a  spacious  new  prison  and  beautiful 
court  hoa>c,  wiiL  record  and  county  meeting  rooms,  have  Wen 
erected.  In  the  former,  the  prisoners  are  taught  to  w<  rk.  and 
though  allowed  to  walk  \\\  the  spacious  airing  court,  they  are 
all  subjected  to  the  severe  discipline  of  the  silent  system. 

The  cathedral  wavS  built  by  Gilbert  de  Mi>r;iM.i  (bishop 
rr«>ui  1223  to  12(K)),  who  was  the  ncjir  kinsman,  if  not  the  uncle 
of  Andrew  de  Moravia,  who,  at  the  same  time,  erected  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  firth,  the  more  magnificent  minster  of 
Elgin.  Being  thus  related  to  the  great  family  who  had  then 
recently  acquired  that  vast  t<irritory,  "the  southern  land  of 
C^ithness,^'  which  now  gives  the  title  to  their  lineal  descen- 
dant the  present  duke,  he  ruled  his  church  in  peace,  and  re- 
paired many  royal  castles  in  the  northern  provinces.  It  seems 
probable  tliut  he  designed  this  cathedral  chiueli  liimself, 
as  he  cau&cd  it  to  be  reare<i  at  his  own  charge,  and  the 
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SuottUh  Bre?iajj  states  that  eveo  the  glass  was  made  on  the 
spot  under  his  own  eye.  The  constitution  which  he  gave  to  it 
is  still  extant  at  Dunrobin,  and  has  been  printed  for  the  Ban- 
natyne  Club.  He  appointed  five  dignitaries  and  three  preben- 
daries. The  church  thus  built  survived  to  our  own  times, 
though  much  decayed  and  {>artly  ruined,  and  like  all  the  fanes 
in  Ross,  subjected  to  the  vilest  neglect  and  desecration.  It  was 
"  restored "  about  twelve  years  ago,  but  as  remarked  by  the 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  June  1849,  "  the  woric, 
unhapjiily,  was  not  intrusted  to  competent  hands."  It  consists 
at  present,  of  chancel,  nave,  transepts,  and  central  tower  ;  with, 
as  observed  in  the  Kcclc.^iological  Notes,  some  frijihtfiil  modem 
excrescences  in  the  sha]»e  of  porches  and  ^acn.-iv.  Tlic  nave, 
probably,  originaliy  ha<l  aisles.  ''The  east  window  is  a  trijdet, 
and  there  is  a  single  lancet  in  the  gable.  Each  side  of  the 
chancel  has  three  lancets.  The  north  transept  has  a  small  tri- 
plet to  the  north,  and  two  se{)aratc  lancets  east  and  west.  The 
south  transe|»t  is  the  same.  The  nave  has  four  lancets  on 
each  bide,  and  at  the  west  em  I  one  of  those  intersecting,  unfoli- 
nted,  middle- pointed  \Miidow  of  four  (should  be  five)  lights,  so 
couiuiou  in  this  part.  The  tower  is  short  and  thick,  resting  on 
arches  of  two  first-pointed  order,  and  crowned  with  a  stunted 
spire."'  (Eccl.  Note,  p.  (IC.) 

iSixtcKin  earls  of  Sutherland  are  said  to  be  buried  in  the 
.^f>utb  transept  (the  nave  having  l>ecu  rescrveil  for  the  bodies  of 
lesser  families)  ;  but  at  the  restoration  and  conversion  of  the 
buiMiiiLr  iTitoa  parish  church,  the  wliole  chancel  was  fonncd  into 
a  new  ti>nil)  tor  the  ducal  family,  and  the  top  of  it  railed  in  as 
their  pew — the  piscina  being  thus  almost  boarded  over,  and 
the  altar  window  beinL'  closed  up.    The  parishioners  objected 
to  .sfffi tied  (floss  being  again  inserted  in  the  windows,  but  they 
seem  to  have  had  no  compunctions  at  the  «ite  *'f  the  altar  being 
appro})riated  to  a  l;n</c  full-length  statue  of  the  late  Dtike  by 
Chantrey,  which,  with  a  high  tablet  behind,  extendiug  to  near 
the  roof,  inscribed  with  a  long  history  of  the  virtues  and  line- 
age of  the  late  duchess-countess,  forms  a  piece  of  hero  worship 
unsuitable,  at  least,  to  such  a  place.    In  forming  the  new 
vault  beneath,  a  cross-legged  effigy  of  a  knight  covering  a  stone 
coffin  was  found,  containing  the  remains  of  Sir  Bichard  de  Mo» 
laTia,  brother  of  the  founder.    The  whole  were  rather  unceie* 
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moniottdy  removed  from  their  original  festing  place,  and  now 
lie  exposed  in  tlie  north  tnuuept. 

Neither  the  beauty  nor  sacred  oharaeter  of  the  cathedfal 
preserred  it  from  the  fate  of  the  pahM»,  in  1570,  at  the  hands 
of  the  Master  of  Caithness  and  his  Vandal  followers.  On  the 
same  oocasicm,  also,  a  monasteiy  of  Trinity  Frian,  estahliBhed 
here,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  barbarous  fiiry.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  are  numerous  spots  to  which  tradition  has 
attached  an  intenst,  by  ite  tales  of  the  many  bloody  struggles 
which  were  erst  so  sucoesslblly  maintained  there  against  for- 
eign invaders, — the  details  of  which,  however,  our  limits  foryd 
08  to  relate.  From  a  circumstance  attending  one  of  these  it 
was  that  the  town  received  its  present  name,  which  Sir  Robert 
Gordon  describes  as  follows  : — 

"  A  party  of  Banes,  having  effected  a  landing  on  the  coa^t, 
were  mot  by  the  '  Morfhear  Chatt '  and  his  clansmen  within  a 
tew  hundred  yards  of  the  town,  where  a  ^severe  contest  ensued, 
in  [lie  L'Aiirse  of  which  liic  curl  had  his  sword  broken  whilst 
i'li^'ii  j;^!  in  single  combat  with  the  king  or  chief  of  the  Danes, 
lii  ihi>  enierifency  he  seized  the  hoof  of  a  dead  liorse,  which 
accideii tally  lay  on  the  spot,  aud  with  one  blow  killed  his  op- 
ponent. In  reference  to  this  event,  the  town  was  called  Dor- 
nochf  (from  d<trn,  a  blow,  and  A/cA ,  a  horse  ;)  and  the  tradition 
is  ^'Upporttid  by  the  fact  that  the  crest  of  the  burgh  is  a  horse's 
!<hoe  ;  and  a  stone  in  tlie  figure  of  a  cross  at  a  short  distance 
Ir Mill  the  tuvvn,  called  CroU-Iiigh  (the  King's  Cross),  further 
c^noboiates  it,  and  serves  to  point  out  the  spot  where  the  oc- 
currence t((ok  place."*  Two  other  objects  pointed  out  by  the 
inli.ibitant.^  with  great  interest  are — the  socket  of  the  old  gal- 
luws  tree,  (unused  iiuw  for  one  hundred  and  twelve  ycjirs,  the 
last  execution  having  taken  place  on  the  :i6th  of  May,  173x, 
when  Donald  Mackay  from  Kirkton,  convicted  of  murder  liclore 
the  Regality  Court  of  Sutherland,  was  hanged  at  I'crnoch  ;) 
and  thu  fatal  stone  at  which  their  forefathers  used  to  »lispl?iy 
their  holy  emnity  against  the  Black  Art.  by  the  sacrifice,  in  jui 
indiscriminate  blaze,  of  all  wh«»  were  supposed  to  ]>rofess  it. 
Tlere  it  was  that  one  of  the  very  last  instances  in  ^Scotland  oc 
curi  L'l  the  bnnuTig  of  a  witch,  in  the  person  of  an  old  half- 
witted woman  ironi  Tarl)et  iti  Ross-shire,  in  1722.    "  About  the 

*  Hut  croH»  which  U  a  rcn  nulc  one*  aeemi  to  u*  to  hare  been  of  more  recent 
erifin.  and  tolw  tituply  u  churcli  boniiduy  ttone,  separatiAjS  the  Biebopt*  and  ChiB- 
tcn^  Sddi^  wture  a  iUiMii. 
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town,"  says  Sir  Robert,  "  alonpj  the  sea-coast,  there  are  the 
fairest  aud  larjL!;est  links,  or  Ln  ccu  fiekls,  of  any  part  of  Scotland, 
fit  for  archery,  golfing,  and  all  other  exercise.  They  do  sur- 
pass the  fields  of  Montrose  or  St.  AnJrcw^.  ' 

18.  In  this  neighbourhood,  as  indeed  in  every  (|uarter  of 
the  county,  have  l)een  found  tumuli,  cont^iining  ston^  cojim  or 
cfiesUy  enclosing  earthen  urns  with  ashes.  Sometimes  pieces  of 
human  bones,  and  the  remain*?  of  weupous,  and  poli.-^hcd  stone 
axes,  have  l)cen  also  discovered  in  such  tumuli.  These  coffins 
are  formed  of  a  lid  and  bottom,  the  former  supported  at  the 
sides  and  either  end  by  flagstones  j)laced  on  edge,  so  as  to  l>e 
closely  shut  all  around.  The  urns  are,  we  believe,  in  every  in- 
stance unglazed.  but  some  were  nidely  ornamented,  though 
without  any  inscription,  aud  they  evidently  nre  not  of  Roman 
construction.  Stone  circles,  Druidical  and  iJanish,  also  abound 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  'jrenemlly  throu«jhout  the  county. 

19.  About  six  or  seveu  miles  from  r»  i  imch,  the  ro^d  crosses 
Loch  Fleet,  nn  anu  of  the  pea  which  oxiends  nine  miles  inland, 
by  a  inai^mticent  mole  "f  mound,  the  ];ist  o^rand  work  by  which 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  completed  the  cnnimunicjition 
between  the  opposite  ends  of  this  island.  The  waters  of  the 
firth  are  confined  and  regulated  by  four  sluices  and  arches  on 
the  north  side  of  the  mound,  which  is  nearly  a  thousand  yards 
in  length.  Altogether  the  work  cost  £12,500  ;  but  a  great 
deal  of  land  has  been  reclaimed  by  means  of  it.  On  the  sou- 
thern shore  are  the  ruins  of  Skelbo  Castle,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  family  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Duffus  ;  and  on  the 
summit  of  Ben  Brachy  to  the  north  the  tourist  will  descry  the 
colo«8al  statue  of  the  late  Buke  of  Sutherlmdy  erected  by  the 
tenantry,  after  a  model  by  Chantrey. 

20.  Thence  to  Helmsdale,  the  coast  of  Sutherland  may  justly 
be  pronounced  as  soft  and  very  beftutiful.  Woods  and  aweUing 
hills,  and  farms  cultivated  on  the  newest  and  most  approTed 
systems,  bedecked  with  neat  houses  and  offices,  ever3nrhm  meet 
the  eye,  and  vary  and  enliven  the  journey.  Such  inns,  too,  are 
nowhere  to  l>e  found  within  the  Highland  border.  Their  atten- 
tive landlords  and  smart  grooms,  carpeted  floors  and  latticed 
windows,  transport  us  to  happy  England ;  and  in  short,  from 
his  entrance  into  Sutherland,  the  stranger  peroeivee  ereiywhers 
the  impress  of  a  master-mind  in  the  device  and  exeeation  of 
magnificent  improvements.   Where  formerly  there  was  but  one 
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indifferent  road,  even  at  the  threshuid  of  the  ducal  castle,  no 
enclo^t  l  ii;round,  a  few  huts  of  wooden  frames  thatched  with 
turf,  and  each  accoiiiuiodatiiig  under  the  same  roof  the  family, 
with  their  r;iUle,  horses,  and  pigs, — the  nide  ploupfh  drawn  hy 
a  s^Uiid  of  garruus  and  stirh.  and  the  inhuliitaiits  <hc^''cd  rather 
samtilv  in  home-made  w  oollen  stulis,  w«  now  behold  a  fine 
mail-coach  road,  with  extensive  cro«M,  district,  and  farm  roads, 
of  the  best  description^ — the  tiiu  -t  ^hort-homed  and  Galloway 
cattle,  and  the  most  ap]>rove'l  breeds  of  horses — the  smaller 
tenants  all  living  in  decent  stf  iic  and  lime  or  clay  cottages  with 
glass  winduw.s.  and  their  fare  correspondingly  better,  and  habited 
in  long  coats  ol  English  manufacture,  with  white  shirts,  hat**, 
and  silk  handkerchiefs  :  while  the  uj  per  tenantry  are  all  gen- 
tlemen, living  in  good  hou'^es  two  storev>  high,  and  having  their 
wheele<.l  carnMges  for  p€r<oii;J  and  family  use.  The  establish- 
ments of  Mr.  Scllar,  Morvich,  on  Loch  Fleet,  and  Mr.  Craig, 
Kirkton,  afford  a  perfect  trejit  and  study  ;  and  the  former,  be- 
sides being  greatly  instrumental  in  raising  the  Sutherland  clip 
of  wool,  and  the  carcass  of  the  sheep  to  its  present  high  repute, 
has  also  reclaimed  extensive  tracts  of  ground  from  the  sea,  and 
made  com  grow  where  boats  were  wont  to  sail.  The  sore  feel- 
ings which,  in  the  bosoms  of  the  native  population,  accompanied 
these  improvements  for  years  after  their  commencement,  m 
now  happily  much  allayed,  as  the  people  have  had  most  une- 
4uiYocal  proofs  of  the  detire  of  the  noble  family  of  Sutherland 
to  do  them  good.  Tho  lemoTftl  of  the  old  tenantry  tram  the 
interior,  however,  gsre  rise  to  most  heart-rending  scenes,  and, 
conducted  by  factors  and  foreigners  io  blood,  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  and  prejudiced  against  the  people,  it  must  be  obvi- 
ous to  those  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  Highland  attach- 
iii^ts,  that  it  could  have  been  no  eaay  taak  to  convince  the  old 
oottan  that  they  were  entitled  to  no  preference  orer  the  stranger 
from  the  South ;  or  that  thej  did  not  possess  an  hereditary 
right  to  a  dwelling  in  the  land  preserved  by  the  blood  rf  t  heir 
Others,  among  the  possessions  of  their  chieftain.  The  late 
noble  Duke,  and  Duehess-GountesSi  howerer,  afforded  every 
facility  and  encouragement  to  the  people  to  establish  them* 
selves  comfortably  on  the  coasts,  and  expended  muntficent  sums 
on  roads  and  similar  improvements  ;  but  the  change  came  too 
suddenly  on  the  settled  and  cherished  habits  of  the  peasantry. 
The  undertaking  was  a  bold  UU' 
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avoidably  inTolved,  in  Bome  measure,  a  disregard  of  humaD 
feeling;  and  what  followed,  we  belieTe,  is  now  uniTeraally 
regarded  as  a  warning  to  proprietors  not  to  tamper  too  hastily 
or  extensively  with  the  interests  or  even  the  prejudices  of  any 
large  bodies  of  people.*  As  to  the  question,  whether  the  country 
might  have  been  turned  to  better  account  than  it  has  been,  we 
believe  the  noble  jiroprietor  is  now  satisfied  that  hurge  tracts 
recently  under  the  }>lough,  will  be  more  productive  by  being 
planted  with  trees,  and  that  the  enormous  sheep*&rms  of  the 
interior  should  be  broken  down  into  smaller  holdings,  and  the 
ancient  practice  of  having  on  each  some  corn-land  and  pasture 
for  cattle  as  well  as  sheep,  revived.  In  fact  the  increase  of  the 
population  in  the  little  hamlets  and  hitl-sides,  next  the  eastern 
sea,  has  become  of  late  so  great,  and  exceeds  so  manifestly  the 
resources  of  the  peasantry,  that  the  present  Duke  has  seen  the 
necessity  of  giving  them  room  to  spread  again  towards  the  inte- 
rior, and  has  thus  announced  his  intention,  when  tke  current 
leases  are  expired,  to  create  a  number  of  &nns  not  exceeding 
£50  of  yearly  rent,  besides  having  a  body  of  wealthiw  tenantry, 
paying  from  £300  to  J800  a-year.  The  crofters  just  now  pay 
mere  trifles,  and  in  the  villages,  even  of  Dornoch  and  €k>l8pie, 
excellent  building-stances,  with  large  gardens  attached,  may  be 
had  for  from  5s.  to  lOs.  a-year.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  present  and  late  noble  Dukes  have  for  a  long  time  expended 
the  whole  rental  upon  local  improvements,  a  fact,  even  with 
their  munificent  outlay,  most  anomalous  and  unexampled. 

The  improved  aspect  of  the  country  as  yet  extends  to  no 
great  distance  from  the  coast.  Beyond  the  first  line  of  hills, 
which  in  general  are  not  so  much  as  two  miles  distant  from  the 
sea,  innumerable  chains  of  wild  bleak  mountains  present  them- 
selves, covered  only  with  heath,  and  but  occasionally  inter- 
spersed with  green  valleys.  These  mountains,  without  any 
change  of  appearance  or  variety  of  vcM^etable  productions,  pro- 
ceed cjuite  acroijii  the  couuiy  to  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Northern 
Ocean. 

•  One  of  ihc  nio«t  imuting  features  of  tin-  Suthtrlnnd  cUmrhit^Ji  wnathf  imtim- 
dent  obceiTanct;  uf  a  most  uanm-»sai7  fori)i;d)t  y-  thc  srilmt}  fire  totlia  hout(«  of  Ihc 
cjrcti'<l  tt'iiantni*,  instcHil  (if  sinijilv  unriMifin.:  I'trtn.  Another  lirninj^tmirr  whit  It 
ri^ilatcJ  thr  ]K.*oplc  most  powt  ituLl)',  wiia,  that  v\  littt  lilt*  *J3tl  rrguaeul  of  Ili^hl  iml 
f<Hit  u:iA  i  inlxKliL'd  on  the  Links  of  Dornoch,  at  <t  tin)i>  of  ^at  national  alarm,  the 
floldiirt'  f:tinUiet  and  relatives  were  promised  to  he  ruutiuued  in  their  Kmail  hoid> 
m^,— n  iimmiiie  which,  they  allege,  was  aftcnrards  forgotten ;  and  thai  mrmngonMBtB 
wixv  iiiiiiic  fill-  (li>i>oss,  ssm.:  tin  MI  ;it  tin-  very  moment  these  poor  fellows  were  ihcil* 
lUng  thur  blood  for  their  country  before  the  entrcnchmcuta  of  New  Orleans. 
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21.  Mr.  Hiirs  hm  and  posting  establishment,  at  the  thriv- 

in^  village  of  Oolspie,  i«  decidedly  the  best  and  most  commo- 
dious in  the  extreme  north,  and  in  a  most  romantic  situation. 
A  mile  and  a  half  above  the  inn  there  is  a  beautiful  cascade,  to 
which  a  winding  path  leads  through  the  wood,  and  thence  west- 
ward to  the  monument  on  lien  l>rachy,  past  the  resi<lent  factor's 
beautiful  hou>e  at  Rhives.  Private  drives  have  here  )x;en  com- 
menced, above  and  out  of  sight  of  the  post  road,  on  Avhich  we 
hope  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  (^ueen  may  yet  find  health 
and  enjoyment.  Fruin  Golspie  doul)le-se;ite<l  mail-iriirs,  cars, 
alrea<ly  alluded  to  (page  401),  proceed  twice  a-v\cek  to  Tongue 
and  liOchinver  by  Bonar  Bridge. 

Clo.se  by  is  Dunrobin  Castle  ("  the  Krle  of  Sutherland  his 
speciall  residence,"  to  ([uote  the  wortls  of  Sir  Hubert  Gordon  the 
family  historian,  who  wrote  about  1()3(>),  *' a  hou.sc  well  seated 
upon  a  mote  hard  by  the  .sea,  with  fair  orchards,  wher  thcr  he 
pleasant  gardens,  planted  with  all  kinds  of  froots,  hearbs,  and 
floors,  used  in  this  kingdom,  and  abundance  of  good  sffphorny 
tohiicco^  roi^emnrie,  the  froot  being  excellent,  and  cheedie  the 
pears  and  cherries."  This  castle  was  founded  by  liol)crt,  second 
Earl  of  Sutherland,  a.d.  1(H)7  (whence  its  name  Dunrobin),  and 
is  beautifully  surrounded  with  trees,  in  which  are  concealed  two 
older  burghs  or  dunes  attribute  I  to  tlie  Danes.  The  view  from 
the  top  of  the  tower,  the  ]»aintinc:s  in  the  public  rooms,  and 
especially  the  scries  of  old  Scottish  portraits,  and  the  elegant 
breed  of  Highland  cattle,  for  which  the  j)arks  of  l)uniol»in  are 
celebrated,  rendered  the  old  castle,  as  it  stood  some  years  ago, 
worthy  of  admiration.*    But  now  it  has  become,  by  recent  ad- 

•  WhctluT  flu-  ^Vi//i  were  of  Gennan  or  original  Gfu  lir  extraction,  and  whether  u 
strangers,  thty  hail  an  allolTneiit  of  Uuul  from  Wxv  ScoUish  Kiii);  Galjmrns.  for  their 
baring  assisteti  hiiu  apiinst  the  KoniiUiB.  in  the  (hstrirts  "  be  north  ol  tlic  Morays, 
vbich  almost  by  void  of  inbabitantak  uid  m-M  by  Uiem  called  Cattx  or  wbctUer, 
M  Hifrblandeni  contend,  the  niune  waf  dcritred  mm  the  tfctoiy  of  one  of  their  earW 
Jeathrs  ovi-r  the  wild  cuts  which  infested  the  country  — arc  (|U(8tioii8  that  may  well 
be  left  to  the  learned.  One  point,  boweTer,  is  dear/ thai  CaithncM  proper  vaa  long 
ndfi  by  fletndiiMrijui  Jwls,  whoee  iway  eitended  eirer  f^reet  mrtiom  of  Sotherhna, 
(9r  CtAtknr^^  cifni  Montem).  nnd  especially  in  tlic  interior  ana  nor! li- w  est  coitst,  and 
Ibal  tht  Gaelic  Maormar,  or.  as  he  is  sonietinies  called  Thane  of  Sutiicrland,  held  the 
f«7  einunecnbed  boonds  lietween  the  Ord  and  the  Oikcl  Water,  which  were  aome- 
fUmn  completely  ovcrnin  hy  the  Norwcgi""*.  ""d  the  j)eoplc  almost  extirpated. 
•Ttierc  are.  ctinsoiuently."  (says  Mr.  Skene  on  the  llijihiandcrs  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p. 
801),  "  no  Highland  chius  whatever  descended  from  the  Gaelic  tribe  u  hit  li  nncii  ntly 
iababttod  the  district  of  Sutherland ;  and  the  modem  Gaehc  population  of  that  reciop 
n  deriTed  fron™  two  other  source*.  In  the  first  place,  screral  of  the  (ribea  of  the 
ncii^liliourinjf  district  of  Itoss,  at  an  early  pcrioti  ^nulually  apreail  themselves  into  the 
nearmt  and  most  moiintainoua  parte  of  Ibe  oouatrr*  and  the  v  consiated  chiefly  of  the 
clHi^ieriM«rJlDm.  Beeoadlj.  H«di  IMdn.  a  OeMaidant  of  Ikwidn  de  lim 
■iii  ivhBM  ten^rinM  a  bfuwhofb  wdflat  OMiis  tribe  of 
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ditions,  one  of  the  most  princely  palaces  in  the  kingdom,  and 
undoubtedlj  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland.  Among  the  mul- 
titude of  high  towers  and  fretted  pinnacles  the  old  castle  is 
almost  lost,  except  on  the  seaward  side,  where  its  humble  but 
dignified  old  tower  and  plain  fnmt  form  the  western  comer  of 
the  building.  East  of  these  a  magnificent  eleTation  of  four 
storeys,  springing  from  a  terraced  basement,  and  pierced  with 
rows  of  oriel  and  plain  windows,  beautifully  finished  with  raricd 
tabling,  forms  an  extensiTO  frontage  which  rises  to  a  great 
height,  and  over  which  a  number  of  towers,  turrets,  and  mina- 
rets, reach  up  into  the  sky,  backed  on  the  north  by  the  lofty 
and  very  steep  roof  of  the  great  entrance  tower,  which  is  ftt 
least  100  feet  high.  The  general  character  of  the  whole  build- 
ing is  that  of  a  very  large  French  chateau  or  German  palace, 
with  details  in  the  scroll  work  and  roofs  of  the  chambers,  bor- 
rowed from  the  best  old  Scottish  models.   The  grand  entrance 

nmnv  hv  is  lirlu'vcil  Ut  bp  (if  a  Ilrinisli  or  Aii<j!o-S:i\(in  race),  ''obtained  from  ITiay 
WiUloin  the  Liou,  the  ttniton^  of  SutlurLuid,  although  it  is  unpofsihle  to  discorer 
the  rirniTiistanri's  wliirh  fwcasioned  the  v'^iiit.'*  Fn-skin  wm  uiukmbtiHlly  not  the 
ilf^'  I  ihiaiit  of  two  prt'vious  J-.'nrls  of  Suthirlaiid.  cliiimcil  hy  the  fatuily,  as  to  the  first 
ot  u  iioiu  It  is  aUeEcd  that  liu  Ilumcdom  wus  couvertcd  into  an  JSarliom  by  Maloolm 
Canunore  about  iOS7,  but  the  faniilr  power  and  ponesaioiw  became  extensire  and 
pemiiUlCDt  in  roii^t  tiuoTirp  of  the  si  vi  rc  )HTS<>niil  v(  u-^cance  taken  by  Kinir  William 
on  Harold  luid  the  insurjrcnts  ol  (  uthmss,  who  wrre  rontinuully  mokstini!;  the 
Scottish  provincea),  le^e  tnliouix,  liy  whu  h  thrir  "blood  wns  ntterlv  extingtiis^od.** 
Till' vigomuB  gtjvfrniiicut  ol  Alcxandrr  II  ,  who  '•  plantrd  his  stamfard  on  the  cliffs 
of  Thurso."  s«Tiiis  to  liavf  si-cuii'tl  the  si  iKtratioii  and  independence  of  Sntherland 
from  tlie  nortliem  Jarldom,  and  by  tlmt  monarch  it  w  as  afresh  erected  into  an  earl- 
dom. Agreeably,  however,  to  Gaelic  customs,  the  £url  has  always  been  stvletl  in  hit 
own  wrantrr  Hforor  Ch/ttt,  thus  cxdndinf;  the  Scandinavian  term  Jort,  ana  the  Scot- 
ti-ih  titli  !*  of  Tli'i'tr  and  J'urf ;  and  the  succi  ssioii  ( ontirnieil  uniitli-irnpttdly  in  maltv, 
under  the  sumuiue  uf  Sutheriuud,  for  the  lIlLtinie  of  thirteen  carls,  when,  about  the 
year  1500,  the  title  and  estatea  havinj;  devolved  on  a  female.  Lady  Elisabetti.  nsnied 
to  Adam  (iDrdon,  I/>nl  Abovnc.  .second  ^on  of  Gcoi-_'r  Karl  of  Iluiitly  i,  the  famdv 
lioiioiiis  pavsi  il  to  the  (ionluiis,  by  whom  tiicv  were  handed  down  to  the  late  estim- 
able and  talentctl  I>uchess-('<»untej«s.  tiie  last  oitlieimre  old  Scottish  blood.  Through- 
out their  lnstory ,  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  were  remarked  for  their  rittaehment  to  the 
church,  and  for  the  penutnal  piety  of  several  of  them,  lliey  early  eiubraectl  the 
chanifc  of  oimiions  intnKliirctl  by  the  llerormation,  and  afterwards  assumed  those  of 
the  ^reshytirnan  party.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  there  ie  not  a  aingle  Roman 
CathoKc  Co  this  day  within  the  eovntr.  With  Lord  jReay  and  ttie  Baron  of  Foolts, 
they  twice  in  '[V,lV  and  IfiJ^.ri  raised  MtXiO  followers,  who  wenl  nvi  r  to  f!e^man^  aul 
were  hiehly  distinguished  m  the  armuii  of  (iuntavus  Adolphus.  They  were  leaden 
in  the  Covenantinf  amy  in  the  north  of  Stotland  ;  and  the  elan  boast  that  the  Sari 
of  Sutherland  took  7)art  in  the  eclehnitetl  Generjil  Assembly  at  Glastron  in  ITi^h.  where, 
however,  he  «eem^  to  have  h.ul  mrtucnce  eiioiijih  to  have  navcd  llie  Hiahop  of  Suther- 
land and  Caithness  from  rrcooimummtiim,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Kpiseopal  yn» 
hitee»  on  his  tabuuttinK  himself  to  Frcsbytcrian  role ;  though  Keith  says  he  was 
*'  dcpmcd  ;**  and  the  Karl  also  •nbwquently  protected  in  their  lirinfct  several  of  hia 
ywodlial  eler^'v.  \v\\u  were  admitted  to  be  very  pious  wu  u,  on  tlicir  nimiinallv  relin- 
quishing their  kpiscopal  orders.  The  family  were  umlbnu  sup^orUrs  of  ^'hlg  pfui> 
eiples,  and  among  the  best  frirnda  in  the  norai  of  the  Haaoveruui  dynasty;  rar tte 
Kiirls  of  Sutherland  took  part  in  1715  and  '4-V  as  well  as  previously,  a'jfainst  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  snperfieuil  extent  ol  thi^  pcodigioiia  temtohea 
in  the  North  it  little  ■hoct  €f  90QO  iqam  miles. 
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an(l  staircase  are  lined  within  with  poli.shc»i  Caen  stone  ;  bnt  the 
exterior  is  all  of  a  hard  white  siliciou<!  freestone  from  Brora  and 
Bnuimhury  Hill,  on  the  i>uke's  own  property.  Intemallj  the 
castle  is  arranged  into  suites  of  apartments,  each  enntaining  a 
coiiij  ltte  set  of  sittinj:^  rooms  and  bed  chaml)ers,  and  named  the 
Duke  -  -tbe  Argyle — the  Blantyre  apartments,  and  those  of 
other  members  of  the  family  ;  and  each  suite  ha^  it^  o^m  pecu- 
liar style  and  colour  of  decorations  -and  jjaintiug.  The  grand 
scjiward  front  has  )>een  ap]>ro})riated  t(»  her  Majesty,  whose 
apartments  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  palace  by  a  wide 
LTallcrT  or  pn«^sn!]re.  They  are  done  np  in  the  most  costly  and 
elegant  maimer,  with  silk  tapestry  hangmgs  in  some  of  the 
rooms  inster.d  of  papermg.  From  the  oriel  window  of  her  bed- 
room, hi  r  Majesty  will  command,  in  one  view,  the  whole  circuit 
of  her  dominions,  from  Ben  Wyvis  in  Ross  round  by  the  Alps 
of  Inverness,  Moray,  and  Abertleen  shires,  and  across  the  firth 
almost  to  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  which  is  concealed  from  view 
only  by  a  {>rojecting  headland  ;  while  the  mid-distance  is  beau- 
tifully varied  by  the  yellow  sands  of  the  Dornoch  Firth,  and 
the  rockj  pzomontoiy  aad  liigh  bright  lighthouse  on  Tarbat 

Extensive  as  the  buildings  are,  the  entire  design  will  not  be 
finished  until  another  tower  or  two  and  the  family  chapel  are 
added,  and  in  the  former  of  which  we  pr^ume  it  is  intended  to 
ba^e  a  great  feudal  receiving  room ;  for  the  present  main  din- 
ing room,  large  though  it  be  (and  which  is  beautifully  paa- 
nelled  with  oak,  with  large  paintings  inserted  in  the  oompart- 
mente  and  processions  in  the  frieze),  seems  yet  rather,  small  for 
tbe  reception  of  all  the  company — the  tenantiyi  and  natiTe 
retainers  of  tbe  noble  Duke  and  his  guests,  who  on  state  occa* 
iaoos  may  be  convened  to  enjoy  his  hospitality.  The  furniture, 
now  being  placed  in  the  different  room*;,  with  the  paintings  and 
decorations,  is  of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  description,  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  ail  the  carpets  and  hangings  hare 
been  cut  out  to  order  by  the  young  women  of  tbe  neighbour- 
hood. Two  very  beautiful  and  effective  mantle-pieoes  of  great 
iise  and  height,  representing  the  Sutherland  arms  and  their 
supperters,  In  alto-relieyo,  are  also  the  work  of  a  local  sculptor, 
Mr.  Munro,  a  native  of  InTemess,  a  protege  of  her  Hrace  the 
Duchess,  and  who  has  been  extensively  employed  by  Mr. 
in  the  carred  work  of  the  new  fiouses  of  Pariiamcnt. 
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Below  the  castle  the  old  garden  and  orchard  occupied  the 
level  space  extending  to  the  sea  beach.  It  was  till  of  late,  like 
the  gardens  at  Ospisdale  and  Skibo,  celebrated  for  its  peaches, 
apricots,  nectarines,  figs,  and  almonds,  which  all  ripened  on  the 
open  wall.  These  have  now  been  removed,  and  the  whole  plain 
is  being  converted  into  a  flower  garden,  with  walls  and  flights 
of  steps  leading  up  to  the  basement  storey  of  the  castle.  Shmild 
the  whole  design,  as  planned  hy  his  Grace,  ever  be  completed, 
including  the  chapel,  landscape  gardens,  drives,  and  pleasure 
grounds,  the  entire  cost  will  not  fall  £ur  short  of  half  a  million 
sterling ! 

22.  Brora,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Golspie,  is  a  little  vil- 
lage, for  some  years  dependent  on  the  salt  and  coal  works  car* 
ried  on  in  its  vicinity ;  now  chiefly  supported  by  the  produce  of 
the  quarries  of  beautiful,  though  rather  brittle,  fivestone  found 
in  its  neighbourhood,  The  former  have  been  discontinued.  To 
the  geologist  this  place  presents  the  most  interesting  appear- 
ances perhaps  in  Scotland,  as  regards  the  occurrence  of  coal 
and  its  associated  minerals  in  the  immediate  ndghbourhood  ni 
granite.  The  formation  with  which  the  coal  is  connected  Is  the 
lias  and  oolite,  the  principal  bed  of  coal  being  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  beneath  the  sur&oe.  The  freestone  or  sandstone  which 
composes  the  up])er  bed,  and  which  abounds  in  otganic  remains, 
is  adapted  for  building ;  and  at  Helmsdale,  and  other  places 
not  fut  distant,  a  fine  secondary  limestone,  called  eonstone, 
occurs.* 

•  Rcfrminc  the  peoloeical  notiros  of  Morav  uiul  Inverness  Rliire*,  at  page*  S44 
;inii  :^S2,  uc  tliall  complete  them  bjr  the  fulloMin^  short  detcnptioii  of  the  BrofmComt 
h  '  '<!  — On  passing  the  prnnitir  nin»ii  of  tin:  Onl  of  Caithness  from  the  north,  we  eomc 
iiniiie«liat«-l\  u|M)n  n  scries  of  intlitirand  lui*  dri>«»sits,  a  ffreat  portion  of  which  has  been 
t;ltc(l  up  rr^riiii!*!  thr  ;;r:iiiitf  witlidut  tin-  iiitrrv rut loa  of  old  nal  sandstone,  and 
which  u  also  brecciutcd,  estubUshuig  thereby  the  elevation  of  the  graDitc  auhMquent 
tn  the  formation  of  the  oolitie  rorVs.  These  nrwf r  denomta  stretch  aloiifr  the  eoMt 
'>!  the  tilth,  and  arc  found  not  only  iii  SuthrrlainUhirt  luit  also  in  frtmt  of  the  ^eisa 
ami  «>ldi-r  sandstone  niount:uns  of  lUibH-nhirc,  their  mosl  recent  beds  a|)|)farin{j  in  the 

r promontory  of  Tarbat  Ness,  which  was  flanked  on  the  sea  side  by  exterior  layen  of 
i.u  shale,  and  limestone;  the  renwiiu  of  tbeie  beiiif  ttill  viiibk  «t  CaiiboU,  riinmiii, 
Miuudwirk.  and  F.thie. 

Ftaeeediu^;  westward  from  the  Ord,  the  Bran  ood  fidd  lint  merits  our  attention. 
It  forms  n  part  of  the  depuait*  which,  on  the  OOMI  of  SatlMliUidshire.  occttjpf  a  tract 
of  couiitr>-  of  nbont  twenty  mflet  iu  len^h.  from  the  Ord  toOoUpie,  and  three  ntfles 
m  its  ereatt  >-t  tir.  adth.  divided  into  tlie  valleys  of  Brora,  Ixith,  and  Navidalc,  by  the 
succeasive  advance  to  the  coMt  uf  portions  uf  the  a4jointn((  mountain  ran|^  which 
hovmdi  them  on  the  wett  voA  imrth*fre«t.  The  flrat  of  these  ralleya  ia  flnkei  m  tiw 
aoath>weat  l)y  lull-*  of  ri  <!  coii.'loirn-nitc.  which  jia-**  inland  to  the  north-ra.nt  of  T4>ch 
Brora,  nnd  ^\sf  pla<  •  to  an  uuaUralitied  ^'ranitic  hm  k,  that  forms  the  remainder  of  the 
niountainoiis  l)onn<lar\. 

The  hi^'hcst  beds  at  Brora  consist  of  a  white  qu.irtrnse  sandstone,  partiallr  orer- 
laid  by  a  hsaile  luucatooe  couttmuu^  many  fuaiuls,  the  greatest  uumber  of  which  h*vr 
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23.  An  excursion  of  a  few  miles  up  the  Strath  and  Loch  ot 
Brora,  will  be  found  very  interesting,  as  the  scenery  is  beautiful, 
giving  place  gradually,  as  we  proceed,  to  wild  and  heathy 
mountains.  The  rock  Carrol,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  loch, 
is  precipitous  for  nearly  four  hundrc<l  feet  ;  and  opposite  it, 
four  miles  up,  is  Killin,  where  anciently  there  was  a  cell  or 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Columba,  who  was  truly  the  most  ex- 
tensive patron  saint  in  the  Highlands.  From  it  is  evidently 
derived  the  name  of  the  beautiful  residence,  (two  miles  farther 
on),  Kiladnd'IfK  which  was  the  seat  <  f  a  respectable  l)ranch  i.f 
the  clan  Gordon,  descended  from  Adam  Gordon,  Deiin  of  Caith- 
nesi,  uncle  of  Lord  Abojne,  who  married  Countess  Elizabeth, 

been  identified  with  thow  Of  the  calcareous  grit  beneath  the  rorai  rag ;  and  aking  with 
theic,  Bcrml  new  ipedes  bare  heen  diMorered.  The  next  beds,  in  a  deteeiidiiif 

order,  art  oh>-nin  (l  in  the  iiitrridP  hy  tlic  tli!nvt\itn  wlitch  is  gi-ni  rally  spn-ad  over  the 
surface  of  tiitae  valleys,  but  are  exposed  uu  other  plai-es  on  the  coast ;  and  they  con- 
mti  Kit  shale,  with  the  foKsils  of  the  Os/bn/  r/«iy  ovt'rlying  ahiuesUiiic  n  vrinblingMrM- 

irn.fh  and  fi'r'-ff  ^mrhl^,  tlit'  lattor  n«sfK-iritr<l  \\  \\\\  oaloit\-n>u<»  tirit.  Tn  f!u  sTirrciil 
sandstone  and  shale,  coutainmg  brlciiuiitc.H  ami  aiiiniurutcs,  throui^h  which  the  siuiti 
4f  fbevcMDt  eQat>pitiB  sunk  to  the  depth  <*t  m  ar  eighty  yards  bcbw  the  lerel  of  the 
riTfT  Bnn.  The  principal  bed  of  coal  is  tliree  feet  five  inches  in  thickness,  and  tlir 
roof  is  a  sandy  calcareous  mixture  of  fossil  shells,  and  a  compressed  assembb^e  nf 
leaves  and  stt-ms  of  phmtt*  passiii^  into  the  roal  itsi-It'.  Tlie  fossils  of  this  and  the 
n^poiior  beds  are  identical,  tor  the  greater  part»  with  those  which  occur  in  the  strata 
ahore  the  eosl  in  the  east  oT  Yoflcsure;  and  of  the  whole  nomber  of  speeiee  ooOeeted» 
tnioiintin.;  to  upwanls  of  fifty,  twnKturdf  are  wcQ-kBOwn  ftMQa  or  the  eelf/f,  the 
remauider  beinir  new  species. 

The  plant  of  which  the  Brora  coal  seems  to  have  been  formed  is  identical  with  one 
of  the  most  charai  tcriHtic  vcKrlablos  of  tl»e  Yorkshire  coa^t  .  \>n\  ditTcrs  o«isentially 
from  any  of  the  pLuitH  tonnd  in  t)ic  cuul  nuuisures  l>eneuUi  tin-  new  red  Bundstone. 
Itbas  been  formed  into  a  new  genua  by  Mr.  Konig.  and  is  described  by  hiui  under  the 
wtmt  of  Oufylogonatum ;  but  M.  A.  Brongniart  regards  it  ae  an  JifmiietuMf  which  he 
has  figured  and  named  Equitehrm  eofumnare. 

The  Brora  ettal  may  therefore  'ic  fi.nsidered,  from  its  assoeiatcd  sliells  and  plants, 
as  the  eqittiTaleat  of  that  of  the  eastera  moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  no  respect  an»> 
bigoiis  to  the  raal  fields  cf  the  smith  of  Scotland. 

At  I/jlh,  Helnisdide,  and  Navidah-,  nfiale  and  sandstone  overlie  ealrnreons  strata 
rest-mbhng  tiie  coruhrtuh  aud  fur  eat  marble;  and  these  are.  lu  mauy  rases,  dislocated 
where  they  are  in  contact  with  the  granitic  rock,  and  distorted  where  they  approach 
it.  Tlie,  l)a«»e  (if  tlie  entire  series  alx)ve  mcntionwl  is  ncoJ*.  at  low  wiitrr,  on  tlx-  r(Kis« 
near  the  north  and  south  Suturs  of  CrouiiU'ty,  where  the  lias,  with  some  ol  its  tha- 
ractcn»tic  fossils,  is  observ  able,  resting  upoii  the  eendstone  of  the  red  eonglomrratr 
—the  latter  in  coutuct  with  the  granitic  rock. 

Bnuunbun  and  Hare  HUU,  near  Broni,  composed  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  iiohtir 
series,  owe  tfieir  forms  iii'i-<t  prul>abl>  to  denudation-,  a  supiKj>>it i.in  recently  <-on- 
llraied  by  the  exposure  on  their  surface  of  innamerahle  parallel  furrows  and  irregubir 
aeratcbei,  both  deep  and  shallow :  sac h.  in  short,  as  eonld  scaroely  be  produced  by 
.'uiy  other  operation  than  the  rush  of  roek  fra';jnent«  1 1  iii-]iurtcd  I>y  sortie  ;:lriri'  r  ta 
current.  Tncsc  appearances  resemble  verv  closely  thusc  in  other  places  described  by 
Mr  Janes  Hall  and  Dr.  Biiekland;  and  show,  here,  that  the  course  of  the  corretit 
which  gave  rise  to  them  olvserved  a  direction  by  the  conipas?*.  froiii  n-Tlh-west  to 
south-east.  (See  the  papers  in  the  Geological  botieu's  Tnin«aetiuns  lor  1&-7.  Jtc.  Iiy 
ftr  Roderick  i.  M.  Mnrelnsou,  and  Rcr.  A.  Sedgwick.) 

At  Inverbrura,  Mr.  Robertstm  of  Elgin  was  enabled  to  detect  the  remnin"<  of  a  de- 
posit of  the  wcaUU$t,  luiving  the  usual  cliaructenstic  organisms  of  that  frrsA-vatrr 
ji^miim,  iMi  rrecaibHng  eepeefaltjr  those  in  the  wealden  ehqr  of  Mongrture. 
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daughter  of  the  fourteenth  Sari  of  SutheilaiMl,  Tiro  mikB 
farther  north  ib  CM 9  GcuUej  an  andcnt  Pictiih  fortreia  of  moat 
prodigious  strength,  situated  on  a  rock  on  the  Blade  W«ter  or 
river  of  Strathbeg*  It  is  circular,  and  huilt  of  uneemmted 
stones,  with  cham1>er8  in  the  walls,  and  it  seam  to  be  aa  entiie 
as  Dun  Domadilla  in  Stxathmore. 

24.  The  distance  finm  Brora  to  Loth  Ohufch,  one  of  the 
neatest  in  the  county,  is  six  or  seyen  miles  ;  and  thence  two  to 
three  miles  to  Port  Gower,  where  are  a  neat  little  Tillage,  a  good 
ion,  and  the  parish  school.  In  the  secure  little  baj  of  Helmsdale^ 
two  miles  from  Port  Gower,  a  harbour  has  been  formed  for  the 
herring  busses,  which  collect  here  in  great  nimibers,  redtonin^ 
it  the  safest  station  on  the  coa«t.  The  village  is  thriving  and 
populous,  and  possesses  a  sub-branch  bank.  From  Helmsdale 
a  road  branches  to  the  left  for  Kildonan  Kirk,  about  six  miles 
off,  whence  it  is  continued  north  to  Melvich  inn,  about  twenty 
miles  west  of  Thurso.  The  stage  is  just  thirty  mUea  long,  uud 
twenty  miles  of  it  uninhabited  ;  and  the  only  comfortaMe  con- 
sideration is,  that  the  road  is  good.  Adjoining  Helrasdalo  arc 
the  ruins  of  a  romantic  old  castle,  once  tlic  scat  of  an  extensive 
proprietor  of  the  name  of  Gordon.  On  occasion  of  some  unfor- 
tunate broil,  he  li.ul  to  lly  with  his  family  undci  the  silence  of 
night  ;  but  the  ship  which  conveyed  them  iuimdered  at  sea, 
and  they  were  never  heard  of. 

2.').  Between  Helmsdale  and  lierridale  (nine  miles  and  a 
hali\;  the  road  passes,  at  an  elevation  of  12(K)  feet  above  the 
sea,  along  the  acclivity  of  the  ^Tanitic  Ord  of  Caithness,  which" 
is  the  commencement  of  a  long  chain  of  mountains  runiung 
north-west,  and  separating  Caithness  from  Sutherland.  The 
wliole  of  this  stage  is  occupied  by  the  Urd,  and  its  huge  rami- 
fications ;  hut  the  passage  of  the^se,  though  tedious,  is  now 
couiparatively  free  from  danger.  Formerly  the  road  })rocwd^ 
along  the  edge  of  a  tremendous  rsmge  of  ]>recipices,  which 
overhang  the  sea,  the  very  sight  of  which  was  enough  to 
frighten  both  horse  and  rider.  Even  the  modem  descent  to  the 
valley  of  Ben  idule,  where  the  beautifully  situated  little  iim  of 
that  name  occupies  the  centre  of  a  chasm  hollowed  out  among 
the  mountains  at  the  junction  of  two  alpine  streams,  is  ex- 
ceedingly abrupt.*    I>e5ccnding  to  the  inn,  Laugwell  (l)i*uald 

*  It  it  ooniidered  unlucky  inr  :>  Smriai;  to  cross  the  Ord  on  a  Monday,  btcausc 
it  was  OA  ttifttdbj  that  a  larcc  part  v  of  tito  itaiM  paaaed  on  tlidr  way  to  ftadto 
Field*  when  tliejr  wore  cut  df  to  a  muu 
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Hone,  Esq.)  appem  m  the  Uh,  within  the  edge  of  a  thriving 
plantntion.  Here,  towards  the  lea^  we  behold  the  oommenoe- 
OMnt  of  those  grand  dilb  and  stacks,  or  detached  pillan  of 
roeky  whieh  accompany  us  thenoe  round  all  the  coasts  of  Caith- 
ness. A  few  tteesy  the  most  vigoxous  in  the  count oniament 
this  gpot,  and  were  planted  under  the  eye  of  the  Justly  oelehrated 
8k  Jokok  Sinclair,  Bart.  Between  Benidale  and  Swiney  ( t  welye 
miles  and  a  half),  the  country  again  presents  a  sudden  change 
of  ehanctttr.  The  mountains  recede  inland,  and  give  place  to 
hieak,  open  tracts,  partially  cultiyated  ;  and  a  barrier  of  high, 
flhelterless  precipices,  washed  by  the  ocean,  extends  on  the 
light  of  the  observer  to  the  distant  horizon. 

26.  Caithness  may  be  described  as  a  broad,  undulating 
plain,  devoid  of  trees,  but  covered  with  stunted  heath — in  some 
places,  also,  by  deep  peat  mosses.  The  dwellings  of  its 
peasantry  very  generally  till  of  late  were,  and  still  in  part  are, 
poor  hovels',  built  of  turf  and  s^tones  in  alti  mate  layers,  and 
thatched  over  with  .stniw  or  sods,  which  arc  kept  down  by  straw 
ropes  thrown  across  the  roof,  to  the  end  of  which  liaL  stones  are 
attached  as  .saic^uiuds  a^aiu.^t  the  violence  of  the  winds.  Yet 
Caithness  is  not  a  poor  county  ;  auJ  ii->  a;^ricultural  products 
arc  ;j:re<iter  th:ni  those  of  some  others  of  the  norlaciu  shires. 
Its  ii  h  ciiu  e  in  ull  sorts  of  agricultural  improvements,  and  wi 
rc'u.rni:<  tlie  tiuest  stocks  of  cattle,  has  of  late  years  been  pro- 
digious ;  and  the  last  Highland  Society'??  Exhibition  at  Inver- 
uei»s  proved  that  Caithness  henceforth  will  not  yield  the  pahn 

*  to  any  uf  her  neighbours.  Its  gentry  are  hospitable,  polished, 
and  well  educated.  The  ruins  of  their  ancient  towers  crown 
the  cliffs  of  their  rugged  hhores,  as  if  still  watching  the 
approacti  uf  the  northern  pirates  ;  uud  some  of  these  tare  even 
yet  habitable.  The  ScunJ  in;L\  iiui  origin,  or  at  lea^t  adnnxture 
of  the  people,  is  portntycd  ni  their  tall  forms,  and  soft  fair 
countenances  ;  the  names  of  places,  and  the  language  generally 
spoken,  show  undoubted  marks  of  a  fureiim  extraction  ;  and 
nowhere  in  the  county,  except  on  the  h  i  lers  of  Sutherland, 
are  Gaelic  sounds  to  be  heard.  At  Dimbciith,  seven  miles  and 
a  lial  i  n  mi  Herridale,  there  are  an  ancient  village,  and  the  ruinh 
ofX>uui>eath  Castle. 

27.  Three  miles  from  Dunbcath,  we  reach  the  church  and 
manse  of  hatheron.  On  the  north  of  the  manse,  a  branch  road 
Atiikes  ofl'  to  the  weiit  for  Thurso,  by  Achbreanich,  where  there 
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is  a  tolerable  inn,  six  miles  from  Latheron^  and  sixteen  from 
Thurso*  On  this  road  there  is  a  good  Tiew  of  the  hills  called 
the  Paps  of  Caithness,  behind  the  Oid  ;  and  of  Braal  Castle, 
surrounded  with  wood,  an  interesting  spot  a  mile  to  the  left. 
It  surmounts  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Thurso,  about 
five  miles  from  that  town,  near  the  junction  of  this  branch  with 
the  Wick  and  Thurso  road ;  and  is  not  a  little  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  antiqiuury,  as  exhibiting  a  style  of  building 
apparently  but  a  stage  in  advance  of  the  round  bur{^  or 
towers.  The  form  here  is  square,  and  cement  is  used  ;  but  the 
disposition  of  the  apartments  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
galleries  in  the  burghs.  They  are  contained  in  the  wall  itself^ 
and  open  into  the  inner  court  or  area,  and  communicate  by 
passages  and  staircases  similarly  situated.  These  rooms^  of 
which  there  is  one  on  each  side,  hare,  howeyer,  an  external 
window,  and  are  moreover  furnished  with  a  stone  bench  round 
the  inside.  Oldwick  Cbstle  is  a  similar,  but  rather  ruder  struc- 
ture still. 

28.  Wick  lies  fifteen  miles  fisrther  north  than  Swiney  inD, 
two  miles  past  Latheron ;  and  Thurso,  at  which  the  mail-coach 
road  stops,  is  twenty  miles  beyond  Wick. 

Like  many  mighty  cities,  these  two  burghs  contend  with 
one  another  for  pre-eminence.  Thurso,  though  more  beautifrdly 
situated,  and  withal  the  genteeler  of  the  two,  must  yield  to  its 
rival  in  the  bustle  of  life  and  mereantOe  wealth.  Wick  Ilea 
low,  and  in  a  dirty  situation ;  and,  but  for  the  stream  which 
passes  through  it,  and  the  sharp  breexes  of  the  north,  the  smell 
of  its  fish  and  garbage  would  be  intolerable.  Though  the  bay 
is  Itmg  and  dangerous,  and  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  hi|^ 
rocks,  it  is  the  resort  of  a  great  many  fishing  vessels  ;  and  In 
the  proper  season  the  town  swarms  with  crowds  of  Lowland 
Scotchmen,  fair  Northmen,  broad-breeched  Dutchmen,  and 
kilted  Highlanders.  No  sight  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
look-out,  on  a  fine  summer's  morning,  from  the  seaward  diib 
near  the  town,  on  the  surfitce  of  the  ocean,  bespangled  with, 
perhaps,  from  500  to  800  herring  boats,  either  sailing  in  lines  to 
or  from  their  stations,  or  busied  haiding  in  their  nets,  or  rowing 
round  them  to  guard  and  watch  the  indications  of  their  buoys. 
Larger  vessels  gliding  on  among  this  small  craft  seem  Ukt 
stately  swans  surrounded  by  a  flock  of  lively  sea-gulls ;  and  here 
and  there  the  broad  pennon  of  a  revenue  cruiseri  and  the  swift 
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Ught-rowing  boats  of  the  preventiTO  service,  remind  us  that  no 
small  degree  of  caution  and  order  is  required  to  be  maintained 
among  the  numerous  little  objects  dancing  on  the  waves  before 
us,  like  the  motes  in  a  sunbeam.  During  the  fishing  season, 
the  busy  hand  of  industry  is  tried  to  the  utmost,  and  man, 
woman,  and  child,  are  obliged  to  bear  watching,  and  labour, 
and  paiu."  Wick  carries  on  its  trade  principally  through  a 
small  village,  Staxigo,  situated  a  short  way  to  the  eastward, 
near  the  lofty  promontory  called  Noss-head,  and  which  pos- 
sesses a  convuiiieiit  harlvour.  Its  own  harbours  are  improving; 
and  its  suburb,  called  Pulteneytown,  planned  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  Fishery  Society,  and  built,  in  IbUb,  on  higher 
ground  thaii  the  old  town,  is  a  re^^ular  and  handsome  village. 
The  pupuhaion  of  the  parish  was^  in  ib'.U,  9580,  being  an  in- 
crease of  M'M  since  1821  ;  and,  in  1841.  the  numbers  fell  to 
9346.  The  following  statement  respecting  the  Wick  heiTing 
fisher)'  for  1829  and  1840,  will  give  an  idea  *>!  the  bustle  of 
the  place  during  that  season  of  the  your,  and  the  great  value  of 
the  fishery.    The  ap])arent  falling  ofl?"  latterly  is  owing  to  the 


resort  of  mamy  boats  to  Helmsdale 

1829.  l&io. 

Boats  belonging  to  Wick  engaged  in   457  488 

Do.  not  belonging  to  the  diatnct   498  827 

Total  number  of  boats   966  766 

lUiennen   3,701  8^882 

Ciircrs  (only  91  regularly  entered  in  18 fO^  ...  1,146  91 

Women  (eluefiy  employed  in  gutting  tlm  huh)  2,037  2,175 

Coopen    442  265 

Ctfteri   117  127 

Other  labourers    177  196 

iSeamcn  in  coasting  vesaels  for  carrying  away 

herrings   8,200  1,200 


Tofcal  number  of  penoni  employed  ...  1 1 ,780  7,936 


Total  of  barrels  cuied   112|698  63,496 


Owing  to  the  e  i -J  li>hiuent  of  fishing-statin-  on  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  the  attendance  of  boats  at  Wick  ^  which  at 
one  time  amounted  to  about  1200)  has  fallen  oft*  an  l  [  <  liuips 
fortunately  so  for  the  morals  of  the  people  ;  hut  the  success  of 
their  exertions  varies  excec'lincrly  in  different  seasons.  The 
following  comparative  atatcmeut  will  give  a  tolerable  i4^ 
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the  whole  take  of  hening  for  two  yem  on  the  etat  cout  of 
ScotUnd*  We  extract  it  from  the  Jahnro'-Cfroat  Jaurmdy 
which  18  published  at  Wick : — 

QL'AXTTIT  OP  BBBBDIOS  CUBED, 


1836. 

Peterhead                            33,000  Barreb  44,(KiO  Barrels. 

Frufierimrgh                         54^000  ditto  45,000  ditto. 

Banff.                                     24,000  ditto  18,000  dittOw 

Cu!!rii                                        5.000   ditto  3,000  ditto. 

Findbom                                 »,00U  ditto  6,000  ditto. 

Cromarty                              7,000  ditto  7,000  dittos 

Helmsdale                              28,000  ditto  18,000  ditto. 

Lvh-ter                                 32,000  ditto  15,000  ditto. 

Wick                                   10G,000  ditto  40.000  ditto, 

Thurso  and  ToDgne                 22,000  ditto  7,000  ditta 

OrkiRV                                 45,000  ditto  28,000  ditto. 

Sli.  tland                               38,000  ditto  27,000  ditto. 

Berwick   30,000  ditto. 


The  cost  ot  ii  boat,  with  outfit  of  nets,  is  about  £12().  A 
drift  of  nets  consists  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six,  each  nVK>ut 
sixteen  lathomb  long  an-l  tour  deop.  The  fisher  generuilv  re- 
ceives from  9s.  to  10s.  Ji  craii  or  Kurrel  for  the  herringrs ;  find  a 
crew  (four  in  number),  when  proprietors  of  the  boat,  sometimes 
make  £'2(),  £:>o,  and  even  a-head.  The  wages  allowed  for 
alxiut  two  months'  service — from  the  middle  of  July  tu  Sep- 
tember— are  CI  to  £7,  and  a  peck  and  a-half  of  meal  a-^cck. 
Poor  widoWis  and  f^irls  are  employed  to  gut  and  paek  at  about 
4d.  per  barrel ;  they  make  20s.  to  £:\  a  season.  ^^  lii.^ky  is  con- 
sumed ain(»n<;  all  to  a  most  enormous  and  demonilisim^  extent. 

Wick  and  I'ulteney  t«»vvii  j>re>ent  numerous  proofs  of  growing 
prosperity  in  the  style  of  the  newer  houses  and  the  public  build- 
in'uj^.  as  tlic  town-house  and  iuil.  the  town  nnd  county  hall,  new 
church,  blank,  and  gas-work.  Wiek  ha>  been  iiu  ■  r|>orated  as  a 
royal  Itur^^i,  .uioe  1589;  and,  since  the  Union,  it  b  is  been  asso- 
ciatid  with  Kirkwall.  Dornoch,  Tain,  and  lil  (and.  «ince 

the  lato  Reform  Aet.  with  Cromarty),  in  retunnng  a  ineml»t.r 
to  Parliament.  The  Sheriff-courts,  since  1S26,  by  order  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  are  held  in  Wiek,  havin.'^  been  tlien  removed 
from  Thurso,  where  they  had  previousl  y  met  fron>  time  imme- 
mori!il.  The Cn«tom-house establishment  lias  nls<»  Ik  i n  removed 
to  W  iek,  which  likewise  po«;?«es''es  a  Chani)>er  of  Commerce  ;  and 
a  sto^mor,  of  ^UU  horse-power,  touches  here  irom  Leith  once 
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a-week,  between  March  and  November,  on  its  passage  from  that 
port  to  Aberdeen,  Kirkwall,  and  Lerwick  in  Shetland.  It  car- 
ries passenf(crs,  stock,  and  goods,  and  has  been  of  immense  use 
both  to  town  and  county.  Two  trading  smacks  ply  once  a-fort- 
night  l^etween  Leith  and  Wick  ;  and  an  almost  constant  inter- 
course is  carried  on  with  London,  Hull,  and  other  English  ports, 
by  means  of  the  vessels  which  are  continually  passing  along  this 
coast. 

We  subjoin,  in  the  foot-note,  a  sketch  of  the  early  history 
of  the  county,  from  the  last  statistical  account  of  the  parish  of 
Wick  ;  and  we  also  beg  to  refer,  on  the  same  head,  to  our  his- 
torical notices  of  Orkney.* 

29.  Besides  the  parliamentary  road  to  Thurso,  a  district 
road,  twenty-seven  miles  long,  leads  along  the  coast  to  Hoima 
and  John-</-Oroat's  llou^e.  (hi  the  wav  there  is  an  extensive 
sweep  of  sands  to  pass  over,  a  fcrrv  on  Waster  Water,  and  several 
bleak  hills.  The  view  of  the  clitls  next  the  sefi,  however,  is 
always  grand  and  intcroting  ;  and  the  castles  of  Oldwick,  Keiss, 
Gimigo,  and  Sinclair,  with  the  tower  of  Ackergill,  <!V:c.,  perched 
like  eagles'  nests  on  their  summits,  render  these  cliHs  still  more 
picturesque  and  magnificent.  These  "  clark  places  of  the  earth" 
were  truly  full  of  horrid  cruelty.  Thus,  about  the  year  loTO, 
George,  Eail  of  Caithness,  af>prehended  his  own  cKlest  son,  and 

•  "  There  cnn  be  no  doubt  that  tlic  aboriginal  inhabitAnta  of  the  district  which 
Bovr  forms  the  pahsli  of  Wick,  were  of  Celtic  origin.  This  is  proved  bv  several  names 
of  places  anil  rivulets,  '"rh  *t  Aflffhiini,  Altimwrm^,  PnnH^g,  ■rK*«»  ■ijpiiUffMt 
u  the  Gaelic  Ungnage. 

**  About  the  jtar  910,  Harrald  the  Pair-haired,  a  Norwegian  KiBf  ,  having  expdkd 
the  pir.trs  wlm  nift  strtl  the  nortlicrii  "c-a^,  from  Ihr  Orkiioy«,  carried  the  war  into 
Pictluiid.  w  here  lie  was  dclcated  witli  jfrt-at  slaughter.  On  his  n  turn  to  Norway,  he 
granted  the  Orcadian  islands  to  Ronam,  a  powerful  Nonvcgiaii  rim  ftuin,  to  rouifort 
mm  for  'In-  I  «s  of  Ivar.  lii^  s  iii.  wh<i  had  t.illcn  in  Itafik'  K"ii;ilil  iii;ulc  over  this 
nuut  to  ^lgu^d.  Ui»  tnuthcr,  who,  having;  i^ju-i-dilv  rcdui  i  tl  tht-  ()rcutliau»,  passed  into 
'?»ttlm*^  and  subdneit  it»  with  fta^ierliuid  and  ftoss,  umh  r  Ihm  authority.  Under  a 
sneeession  nf  Norwegian  earia,  a  verv  close  and  frequent  iutercoun*c  subsisted  after 
this  cwnt  for  ap:i  s,  hctween  the  nortn  of  Scotlaiui  and  Norway  ,  whence  uumcruns 
hands  of  Norwc;^ianB  surces>i\i'ly  ojuue  and  st  ttlcd  in  C;iitlin(!is.  Surnames  of  Nor- 
wegian extn4:Uon,  aa  :>waoson,  sou  of  Sweo,  Manson,  ton  of  Manius,  Kooald,  Uarold« 
fcr..  are  freqnent  in  this  parish.  The  termination  strr,  aollened  from  stiidr,  m  steadina, 
which  enters  into  the  names  of  Canister.  Ulhst(  r.  Stt  nisfcr,  llanster,  Tliii'ti  r  \\\]h. 
ster,  Silister,  Ifec.,  shews  also  the  prevaleucc  of  Nurwc^^iau  colunizution  ^viihui  the 
diitiict  now  fmaing  the  parish  of  wick  

*'  Caithneiis  continneu  suhjert  to  Orcadian  carls,  of  Scandinavian  extraction,  till 
about  1330,  wlicu,  ow  ing  to  the  failure  of  the  uialu  line,  this  carklom  went  by  mar- 
fflge  mlo  other  fiuni]iei»  vA  the  power  and  infloenfr  of  the  NorwegiMtt  paated 
•wsy  

"  These  various  niuj-rioges  brought  the  Sincloirs.  Sutherlands,  and  Keiths,  into  the 
parish  of  Wick  .  and  nbieqiieBt  events  gave  fiae  to  the  ftdlowiog  ooaplet^  which  ia 
yet  oftcB  znpeated • 

Sinclair.  Sntheriand.  Keith,  and  Cfam  Gnn« 
TiMre  never  waa  peace  whar  thae  ftm  war  in.** 
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confioed  him  in  the  dungeon  of  Castle  Gimigo,  where,  after  a 
miserable  captivity  of  seven  years,  the  unfortunate  youth  is 
believed  to  have  died  of  starvation.  Ackergill  is  still  habitable, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  being  inspected,  and  may  give  a  good 
notion  of  the  rude  btrongholds  which  frowned  along  this  iron- 
bound  coast.  "  It  is  a  square  tower,  65  feet  in  height ;  and  in 
breadth,  at  each  aiiprle,  4.>  feet,  having  three  storeys,  each  of 
them  archc<l,  the  walU  al>ove  10  feet  thick  at  the  butts  of  the 
arches.  It  stands  on  a  rock  close  to  the  sea,  a  few  feet  above 
the  highest  water-mark,  and  is  defended  by  a  moat  twelve  feet 
deep,  and  e<|ually  broad,  extending  along  each  of  its  angles, 
excepting  the  one  facing  the  sea.**  But  among  the  many  fear- 
ful stories  with  which  the  history  of  Oiithness  abounds,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  relates  to  so  recent  a  period  as  1680. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year,  700  Argyle  11  igklanders  suddenly 
appeared  in  Caithness,  in  support  of  the  king's  patent  of  the 
earldom,  which  had  been  granted  three  years  before  to  Camp- 
Ml  of  Glenorchy,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and 
whose  pretensions  were  resisted  by  Oeorge  Sinclair  of  Keifls. 
So  lawless  and  peculiar  was  the  condition  of  Scotland  at  ihat 
time,  that  here  we  see  a  subject  arming  his  vassals,  and  waging 
war  in  support  of  hia  private  legal  daims!  The  m&tuated 
Sinclairs,  instead  of  encountering  their  foes  at  the  Ord,  trostang 
to  their  .superior  numbers,  awaited  their  airival  in  the  vicinity 
of  Wick,  and  sat  up  all  night  drinking  and  carousing.  Still 
reeling  fitim  their  potations,  they  attacked  the  Campbells  next 
morning  at  Alt-a^Maii^ich  ^  two  miles  west  of  Wick,  where  their 
enemies  were  advantageously  posted,  and  who  received  them 
steadily.  The  Caithness  men  were  routed,  and  pursued  for  many 
miles  with  great  slaughter.  It  was  on  this  raid  that  the  well- 
known  quick  steps,  The  Campbells  are  coming,''  and  The 
Braes  of  Glenorchy,"  obtained  their  names. 

30.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  inn  of  Houna,  that  pretty 
little  circle  on  Mr.  Arrowsmith^s  map,"  so  poor  and  humble,  yet 
withal  so  hospitable  and  cheering  to  the  way-worn  traveller ; 
or  of  the  stacks  of  Xhmcansbay,  the  Berubium  of  Ptolemy ;  of 
John-o*-Groat*s  House ;  of  the  rocky  shores  and  shell-banks  of 
the  Pentland  Firth  1  At  the  famed  John-o^-Qroat*s  is  to  be 
seen  merely  the  indented  site  of  a  house  on  a  small  green  knoll 
close  to  the  beach.  John  was  a  worthy  Dutchman,  who  settled 
here  about  the  year  1509,  and  whose  sons  or  kinsmen  having 
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disputed  for  precedency  at  table,  he  contrived  the  expedient  of 
erecting  an  octagonal  room  with  a  door  on  each  side,  and  a  table 
to  correspond,  that  each  member  of  the  household  might  be  able 
to  enter  at  his  own  door,  and  sit  as  at  the  head  of  his  own  board. 
The  bold  adjoining  headland  of  Duncansbay,  with  its  numerous 
deep  and  lengthened  chasms  or  ghoes,  and  curious  detached 
stacks  or  columns  of  rock  in  the  sea,  is  well  worthy  of  inspection. 

31.  Authors  and  artists,  poets  and  historians,  have  vied  with 
one  another  in  delineating  the  dangers  and  the  wonders  which 
beset  the  northern  coasts  of  sea-girt  Albion.    But  who  has  yet 
fully  described  the  life  and  majesty  of  that  vast  body  of  moving 
waters — this  eastern  gulf-stream  of  the  Atlantic — the  force  of 
all  its  united  tides  hurrying  on  with  the  same  impulses  and  in 
the  same  direction  which  here  pour  through  the  narrow  open- 
ing between  us  and  the  Orcades?    The  Pentland  Firth  is  the 
throat  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  German  Oceans.    From  the 
Hebrides  and  Cape  Wrath,  the  tlow  of  the  former  comes  rolling 
on  in  one  uniform  unbroken  stream.    As  it  approaches  the 
Eastern  Sea,  it  is  dashed  and  buffeted  against  the  projecting 
headlands  of  Caithness  and  Orkney,  which  contract  its  channel, 
and  send  it  spouting  on  Ixjtween  them  with  increased  velocity 
and  the  utmost  agitation.    No  wonder,  then,  that  this  strait 
should  be  the  ilread  of  mariners,  or  that  vessels  unfortunately 
entering  it  in  a  calm,  should  be  kept  for  days  together  tossed 
about  and  carried  from  side  to  side  by  the  conflicting  currents 
and  the  alternate  ebbs  and  flows,  while,  with  contrary  winds, 
the  passage  is  still  more  tedious  and  difficult.* 

*  In  the  eridnirc  BiiTiniitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  slonp  with  tlic  Report 
of  Sir  Ldward  Parr^-  on  the  Caledonian  Canal,  many  curious  anec  Jotos  arc  related, 
shoving  the  detention  which  Teasels  often  arc  subjected  to  in  attempting  to  past 
from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other  thnraph  the  Pentlan«l  Kirth.  Thus,  a 
iioose  in  Newcastle  Ues|Kitrhr(l  two  vessels  un  the  sjiiuc  day,  one  for  LiverjKMl  liy  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  the  other  south  bv  the  English  Cliahurl  uml  the  Cupe  of  Good 
Hope,  for  Boiiihay  in  the  Host  Indies,  llie  latter  rmrhctl  its  destintitioo  ftrst!  We 
also  happen  to  know  that,  not  maiijr  veurs  ag«>,  a  shipowner  at  Invemeta  sent  off  a 
Teasel  on  ChristiUMM  dap  for  Liverpool,  and  which  luul  to  |;o  "  round  about,"  as  the 
Caledonian  Canal  was  then  iinderguiug  some  rep.oir.  ()n  the  1st  of  January  she  got 
iato  Stromacaa  haH>our  in  Orkney,  along  with  a  fleet  of  other  traders,  and  there  they 
ky  weather- ))onnd  till  the  niiddle  of  Jprxt,  when  the  Inverness  skipper  was  the  first 
to  venture  out  in  prosecution  <il'  his  voyage ! 

Donnet  Head,  the  most  nortlierly' point  of  the  mainland,  and  on  which  a  fine 
beacon  light  has  been  erected,  ia  one  of  the  Wst  places  fur  \iewin|;  the  ronimotiona 
ti  the  Ftetfauid  Firth,  and  the  wild  and  suhlune  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Hm  late  Statiatiod  Account  of  the  parieh  thus  describes  the  changing  appearance  of 
the  sea.  "The  corrent  in  the  Pentlnntl  Kirth  is  exceedingly  strong  during  spring 
tides,  so  that  no  Teasel  can  stem  it.  The  fiotNl-lide  runs  from  west  to  east  at  the  rate 
of  trn  miles  an  hour,  with  new  and  full  moon.  It  is  then  high-water  at  Scarf-krrry 
(which  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  Dunnet  Uead)  at  nine  o'clock.  Lmm 
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32.  The  road  from  Houna  to  Thurso,  about  eighteen  mil«s 
distant,  proceeds  ahm^  tho  margin  of  the  firth.  The  views 
which  are  obtained  in  different  parts  of  it,  of  the  leles  of  Ork- 
ney, the  Pentland  streams,  and  the  projecting  points  of  the 
mainland  of  r.Lit  hne^s,  arc  so  grand  and  varied,  that  no  one  who 
can  command  his  time  should  quit  the  country  without  seemg 
them.  Tlie  improToments  of  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair,  of  James 
Traill,  lls(}.  of  Katter,  and  James  Smith,  Esq.  of  Olrig,  in  regard 
to  agriculture  and  the  planting  and  reclaiming  of  waste  lands, 
deserve  particular  notice ;  and  much  may  be  gathered  from  an 
examination  of  their  estates,  as  to  the  management  of  lands 
exposed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  bitter  northern  blasts,  and 
the  blighting  induence  of  the  sea  breeze.  These  gentlemen  have 
demonstrated  how  capable  the  peasantry  are  of  being  improTod 
and  rendered  comfortable,  and  at  the  same  time  of  adding  to 
the  wealth  of  the  proprietors ;  iiml  indeed  the  statistical  accounts 
of  the  whole  of  this  district  show  that  the  poorer  tenantiy  re- 
quire only  moderate-sized  holdings,  leases  of  a  fair  enduranoey 
with  prohibitions  against  squatting  and  subsetting,  and  ready 
access  to  markets  hy  roads  and  steamers,  in  order  to  acquixie 
independence,  and  bj  theur  increase  in  numbers.  t<>  Uc  n  blessing 
instead  of  a  burden  to  the  country.  At  Castlehill,  Mr,  Traill 
for  many  years  employed  a  number  of  labourers  in  quanying 
pavement  for  the  southern  cities  and  towns,  and  l>esides  occu- 
pying about  4000  tons  of  shipping,  from  three  to  four  hundred 
thousand  square  feet  of  stone  are  annually  exported. 

33.  Thurso,  or  Thor's  Town«  a  burgh  of  barony  holding  of 
Sir  George  Sinclair  as  superior,  and  containing  ahout  2400 
inhabitants,  is  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  Wick,  and  is 
an  irregularly  built  town.    It  contains,  however,  some  neat 

M  the  water  benni  to  fftU  on  the  thorr,  the  eomni  turns  to  the  wcst^  bat  the 
•trenirth  of  the  mod  ii  lo  frrent  in  the  middle  of  the  firth,  that  it  fwntinnee  to  nm 

east  till  :\}«\n\  f\\rl\(  a  L'l'nth-  bn-cze  of  westfrly  wiiul.  r*l><»ut  ('i;:tit  <»'('l('<-k  in 

the  iiioruin^;  tlit*  whole  iirth  seems  m  suiootU  as  a  sheet  of  )ri»»9,  Iroiu  Ihinnet  Wend 
to  Hoy  Head  in  Orknrj.  Al>out  nine  the  tea  bf^trinii  to  rarjc  for  abont  100  yards  off 
tlie  III  111,  uliilr  all  uitlttmt  c<  lit 'iiiifTH  snuK>t1i  brfnic  Tlii»  appearance  ifriulnalTy 
a«ivuiices  towarils  Ihe  hrth,  aiul  .iUaijf  tho  slajrc  to  llir  <  ;tst  thoujrh  the  ctfccts  mrt 
not  much  felt  upon  the  shore  till  it  reaehes  Searfskerry  Head,  as  the  land  between 
these  points  forms  a  consiUenihle  bay.  By  two  o'clock,' Me  vkoU  firth  sfevu  to  ro^e. 
Abont  thrw  in  the  aftmiwmit  is  lrrw.wat«r on  the  shorp.  when  all  the  former  pheno- 
Tiiciiii  arc  ri  \(  rsi  <I,— the  t-mootli  wnter  be)nniiiii.r  to  appear  next  the  land,  and  advan- 
cing erudually  till  it  renche«i  the  nitdtUe  of  tUc  firth.  To  ftrangm  the  navisatian  ta 
Mry  iatufemus,  espt^eially  if  thev  unproaeh  near  the  hud.  But  the  natires  wmm  ISktt 
coast  are  ro  ut  11  .k  (Hiiiiiit<il  \\  \\)\  Uu'  dii»'(  tir)ii  of  the  \'n]i  <  t',  i(  thry  ran  take  advan- 
t^e  of  cvcrj'  one  ot  these  currents  to  earr}*  them  sole  to  one  harbour  or  another. 
Heoct  TNT  fern  acctota  luqppee,  1nil>Hn  wwl  ^MUorkngMg^^ikg  lidkt.* 
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freestone  houses  m  the  suburbs,  and  the  ohuich  is  a  building 
highl  J  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  heritors.  To  the  east  of 
the  town  stands  a  yeneiable  old  castle^  the  residence  of  Sir 
G«orge  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  Bart^  and  farther  east,  Harold's 
Tower,  oTcr  the  tomb  of  Earl  Harold,  the  possessor  at  one  time 
of  half  of  Orkney,  Shethmd,  and  G^thness,  and  who  fell  in 
battle  against  his  own  namcaake,  Sari  Harold  the  Wicked,  in 
the  jear  1190.  Close  by  the  town,  on  the  west  side,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  once  extensiTO  castle,  a  residence  of  the  Bishops  of 
Oaithness,  alluded  to  in  Branch  r.  For  the  credit  of  Thurso, 
we  are  glad  to  say  that  it  now  possesses  an  excellent  new  inn. 
Great  improYements  haye  been  projected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  town ;  but^  besides  being  too  far  distant  ftim  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  too  near  the  Pentknd  Firth,  the  Bay  of 
Thurso  is  itself  too  dangerous  to  admit  of  its  erer  being  a  resort 
for  shipping ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  bounds  to  the  increase 
of  the  town  an  almost  already  known.  But  who  is  he  who 
finds  hunself  on  its  beach,  and  thinks  of  the  town  or  its  re- 
sources ?  The  lengthened  wayes  thundering  along  the  shores 
of  tlie  spacious  crescent-shaped  bay,  arrest  his  attention  as 
their  curling  crests  break  upon  and  splash  up  the  sandy  slope 
at  his  feet.  The  white  streak  and  the  hollow  moan  of  each 
billow,  as  it  yields  up  its  power,  lead  away  the  eye  and  ear  to 
tlie  sides  of  the  bay,  formed  of  precipitous  rocks,  and  termi- 
nated by  the  high  bluff  promontories  of  Holbom  and  Bunnet, 
OTer  the  top  of  which,  though  upwards  of  400  feet  in  height, 
the  spray  dashes  during  storms,  and  on  which  eren  the  sea  pink 
and  the  short  tufted  grass  hardly  obtun  a  footing.  In  the 
distance,  tlfte  prodigious  western  precipices  of  Hoy,  which  form, 
perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  range  of  cliiT  scenery  in  Britain, 
with  the  outlines  of  the  Orkney  hUls,  compose  a  most  splendid 
termination  to  the  seaward  view.  The  traToUer  should  not 
fiyl  to  walk  as  fur  as  Holbom  Head,  where  the  majestic  mural 
and  fissured  dills,  with  the  Glett,  a  huge  detached  rock,  the 
boundless  expanse  and  heaving  swell  cl  old  Ocean,  and  the 
clouds  of  scrsaming  sea  birds,  afford  a  perfect  epitome  of  this 
style  of  scenery.  The  sail  across  the  firth  from  Thurso  to 
Stromness,  in  Pomona,  by  the  west  of  Hoy,  is  about  twenty- 
four  miles  in  length,  and  should  not  be  attempted  except  in 
fine  steady  weather.  A  boat  costs  fifty  shillings,  with  some- 
thing additional  if  required  to  wait    By  the  east  end  of 
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Hoy,  the  navigation  is  longer,  but  compaiatiTelj  free  from 

danger. 

In  the  branch  route  from  Tongue,  in  Sutherlandshize^  to 
Thurso,  will  be  found  a  succinct  account  of  the  road  between 
these  two  places.  A  mail-4»r,  carrjing  four  passengers,  besides 
the  driver,  leaves  Thurso  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Than- 
day,  for  Tongue  (distance,  46  miles),  returning  the  intermediate 
days.  The  road  to  Houna,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  is  now  much 
improved,  and  fitted  for  a  gig  or  carnage. 


ROUTE  FOURTU.— BRANCH  A. 


ItEAULT    TO    STHATIKJL AHS,    OLENSTRATn F AR AR,  0LK5  CAJS'NICH, 
QLBN  AFFKICK,  AKD  TU£NCK  TO  &INTAIL. 

Roada ;  Kail-*  of  KiltiMirark  .  Old  Clmrcli ;  Mftn«f,  The  Drluiim  ;  Isle  of  Aieas,  1. — 
Anproitrli  til  >tr:iili4l;i>»  ;  K-kiidilc  :  Krrhli'ss  Cantlc ;  Claii  Oiisholm;  iocir  late 
Cmef,  2. — Ucuulurt;  K<>rl  Lovat ;  The  Fcntoim;  Cirahains;  Bissets;  8iepc«  ojider 
Edward  I.  Riiil  Cmniwull ,  Aic-oninuMliitimis  of  the  F.iahtecnth  C«  ntury,  H. — Bd- 
ladruiii .  Glciiconx  iiitti ;  IVi  i  k  h.  1 — Stnitli'/liiss  ;  An<  i«nt  I'lm'  Korcst-s  ;  Lead 
Mine;  Cross  liotids  to  Urquliurt;  Btitlge  uf  InviTCimuich,  Bndye  audChaadgf 
Fii«nnkyle;  Dun  Finn.  5.— Gnisathnn ;  TermmHtioii  of  the  Rowi;  State  or  the 
('(iuntiy  111  17l"'-fi. —  I*.is>t^  til  till  Wot  Coa-if  ,  Tmrks,  or  KiMitpallm  .  Mountuina 
on  tlic  Hniiiitlarv  ItLtuccii  linerncss  and  \{oi»  slures,  7.-  Glciislrathfanuri  Locli 
Miulie;  Loch  Admar;  Grent  Deer  Hnnt,  8. — Srounmlnpii-h,  and  other  Mount^a* 
and  ValK'vs.  ♦ui  tin-  rfiufc  (•<  Atladalr.  I/n  h  Carnm .  MarU.tas  of  Kintail,  9. 
Gleii  Caniiidi.  10  Tiic-  Cli-sliolnra  Pass;  1  alls  ot  flu- Glass,  KutK-khn.  11  -Loch 
Benacvciaii,  I-  — Ixh-Ii  Attrirk;  licHtiii^-tiousi-«  of  Culivie  aod  AnnamuUoch.  13. 
Maui  S<»\il;  Glacier-;,  H  — Strath  AHVick  ,  Glen  Gn-i-iiivic ;  the  BeaUttCh}  ClOWe 
of  Kmtaii  i  1;  uiis  ol  (ilomak ;  Cburaiterii  oi  tiic  S€t:ucr;,  15. 


1.  From  Beaaly  Tun  to  public  house  at  Crssk  of  Aigai»  at 


th<>  (ip]>  T  cikI  of  tlicDrhuim   6  16 

Struy  bridge  ami  liin   4  20 

Invercannich  (p.  h.)   7^ 

FaAnakvIe  BriJp',  wIuto  the  n)ad  to  the  CMdlohu's 

r.iss.'aiKl  Falls  of  the  (flnjvsstrikos  off...   8|  80 

Chishulin's  Va&s  to  Loch  Hennev«>iHn   6  86 

Annamolloch,  treat  end  of  Loch  Aflrickf  bv  footpath  ...  10  46 

Shielhouse,  by  tlu>  Bcaliach  and  Crowe  oflCintail,  about  17  OS 
2.  From  Struy  Hrid^o,  through  Gleostrathfarar,  to  lower 

end  ut  Liich  Mouar   16 

Shepherds*  cottaces  at  upiier  end  of  Loch  Monar   7  28 

Thence  to  Attadale,  on  Loch  Camm  (no  house  by  the 

way),  equal  tn    20  43 

Across  Loch  Carron  to  inn  at  Jeantown   2  45 

8.  Vnm.  Struy,  through  Glen  Caouich,  to  Invercannich ...   7^  27) 
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MUei  from 

SlM|)lMid*s«otatLoDgArt   15  43^ 

Thence  to  KiUdlan  oa  Loch  Long,  16  (no  house  by  the 

wny). 

Falls  of  Gloin&k,  &ay    15  574 

Thtoee  to  Sbidbooie   S  06) 

•L  Road  by  Kilurlity  on  south  side  of  Strath^aas 

InTernp«^  to  Bo<^y   ,   7 

To  the  turn  oti  towards  Beanfort  Castle,  on  tht:  top  of 
the  ridge,  l\  mile  from  Beauly  Bridge   8  10 

JV.Z?.  —  At  Ki!tarlity  cliurch,  u  ^.n.d  ili.-,tnct  road 
hr:iTi  h  's  oir  to  the  south,  throii;;h  Glencoiiviiith,  to 
Drumiiadrochet,  in  Glen  lirquhart,  distaut  seven 


Eskadale-  i"ublk"-h<)U.>4c   5  16 

.V./?.  — Bt'Iow  il  is  AipiH  Ferry,  on  tlio  river  Beaiily. 
Maiiy  tourihtji  crxjm  liere^  antl  proceed  down  through 
the  Drfaaim  to  the  Falls  of  Kilmorack  and  Beanly. 

Mauld,  opposite  Erchless  Castb- — puMu  -li<>ti>o   8  18 

N.B. — A  little  above  the  junction  of  tlie  Firar  !in<! 
Glass,  there  is  a  bridge  on  the  latter  couiuiuiucat' 
big  widi  that  at  Stray  on  the  former,  and  with  the 
rond  on  the  north  side  of  tlu  Ctlass,  and  afibiduiga 
]nri 'or  circuit  than  Aii^as  Ferry. 
Fasnokvie,  where  the  roads  on  tlie  opposite  sides  of  the 

Stfath  unite   9  27 

Geosachan  House,  at  which  the  road  stops   8  80 

— At  Crochie),  an  old  cart  tract  crosses  the  hiil 
into  Glen  Urauhart ;  but  a  new  district  rosd  Is  pro- 
jected fn>ni  r<»rryniony,  which  (about  three  miles 
in  It'ni^'th^  will  descend  ou  StnUhgiasSt  opposite  lo- 

vexcauuich. 

1.  W«  proceed  to  give  in  this  route  a  short  account  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  river  Beauly,  including  the  mU^s  of  Strath- 
^M8,  Qlen  Cannich,  and  Olenstrathfarar,  and  the  passes  tJirough 
them  to  the  west  coast,  all  of  them  being  yexy  intoresting. 

Returning  to  LoTat  or  Beauly  Bridge,  a  road,  as  formerly 
mentioned,  has  been  carried  westward  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  Beauly,  through  the  parish  of  Kilmorack,  (the  burying- 
ground  of  St.  Marion),  to  the  summit  of  the  first-mentioned 
atrathy  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  distant.  Another  road 
nearlj  parallel  to  it,  already  referred  to,  runs  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  through  the  parish  of  Kiltarlity  ;  both  uniting 
at  the  bridge  of  FasTinlrvIo,  in  Strathglass. 

The  lower  falls  of  Kilmorack  are  situate  about  two  miles 
west  from  Beauly,  immediately  beneath  the  parish  church. 
Tliej  are  less  remarkable  for  their  height,  than  for  breadth 
aacl  quantity  of  water,  and  for  the  beautiM  aocompaniments 
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of  lofty  rocks,  smooth  green  bankB,  and  hanging  woods  which 
encircle  them.  The  river,  dabbing  from  between  two  lofty 
precipices,  where  it  is  confined  to  an  extremely  nanow  chan- 
nel, suddenly  expands  into  an  open  semicircular  basin,  through 
which  it  slowly  glides,  and  is  then  precipitated  oyer  its 
lower  edge  in  a  series  of  small  cataracts.  These  falls  are  not 
sufficiently  high  or  powerful  to  prevent  sahnon  from  getting  up 
the  river ;  but  the  rocks  next  the  shore  being  accessible,  the 
fish  are  often  caught  by  men  who  stand  watching  them,  with 
hooks  or  spears  fixed  to  long  rods,  and  with  which  the  salmon 
are  seized  when  in  the  act  of  springing  over  the  cascades.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  sport  is  a  dangerous  one  ;  and  many  a  stal- 
wart Highlander  has  met  his  death  by  it.  Below  the  falls,  the 
stream  flows  on  through  a  rich  plain,  overtopping  which  Beau- 
fort is  beheld  to  great  advantage  ;  and  dose  by,  on  the  further 
bank,  the  visitor  will  perceive  the  ruins  of  the  old  churdi  and 
the  deserted  manse  of  Kiltarlity,  with  the  small  adjoining 
burying-ground,  which,  as  being  the  resting  place  of  their 
forefathers,  is  still  resorted  to  by  the  parishioners.  On  the  Kil- 
morack  side,  the  same  objects  of  human  mortality  and  affection 
are  still  more  picturesquely  situated ;  the  church  and  manae 
stand  on  a  green  bank  a  little  above  the  road,  but  the  burying- 
ground  has  been  perched  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  over^ 
hanging  the  river. 

Part  of  the  same  bank  has  been  enclosed  for  the  clergyman's 
garden,  at  the  comer  of  which  a  summer  house  looks  down  into 
the  deep  gulf,  where  the  torrent  chafes  and  foams  in  its  nar- 
rowed bed.  Beyond  the  garden,  the  river  forms  some  other 
cascades  over  shelving  masses  of  red  sandstone  and  conglome* 
rate,  and  comes  sullenly  on^  threading  its  way  through  a  set  of 
high  precipitous  cliffs  clothed  with  the  bright  foliage  of  the 
birch-tree^  and  a  thousand  trailing  shrubs ;  its  channel  cut 
below,  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  into  small  fimtastic  caves  and 
boiling  oddrons.  The  next  group  of  waterfidla  occurs  about 
three  miles  up  the  river,  at  the  top  of  a  most  romandc  ride 
called  "  The  Drhuim,'*  which  signifies  a  narrow  pass.  This  is 
the  most  sweetly  Highland  and  beautiful  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Beauly :  on  either  hand  the  mountain  aedivities  are  rather 
steep  and  rocky,  and  the  vall^  between  them  is  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad ;  but  woods  of  birch  and  fir  encompass  the 
whole  scene,  especially  on  the  north  side ;  and  the  edges  of  the 
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river  are  fringed  all  along  with  rows  of  oak,  wee|>iDg  bircheis, 
an<l  alders.  In  oue  part,  half  up  the  iiti-ath.  iie«tr  the  cottage 
of  Teanji-ssic  {diQ  burn  of  which  will  reward  its  being  explored), 
the  wat<2rs  plunge  through  a  rocky  passage  encircling  high 
pyramids  of  stone,  standing  up  in  the  midst  of  the  stream, 
jjrigantio  witnesses  of  its  cea>4ielci>s  and  consuming  power.  Im- 
lacdiately  below,  the  turmoil  ceases,  and  the  quieted  element 
reposes  in  smooth  dark  Vinm  ;  while  the  rocks  at  tlie  same 
time  recede  and  give  place  to  soft  daisied  banks  and  sweet 
patches  uf  com  land.  On  the  southern  shore,  on  a  high  €«.nicai 
mound  rising  abuve  a  perpendicular  uheet  of  rock,  is  Dun 
a  vitrified  strnctuie,  which  was  laid  open  some  years  ago  ti-r 
the  inspection  of  the  curious  by  order  of  Lord  Lovat.  lie  has 
hI-o  formed  a  drive  along  the  whole  of  his  side  of  tlic'  river, 
which  thus  comprehends,  as  a  part  of  his  policies,  this  interest- 
ing piece  of  scenery.  At  the  further  end  of  the  Drhuim,  the 
road  begins  to  aM:eud  towards  the  inierior  of  the  c<nintrj,  and 
here  the  river  is  seen  pourhig  »luvvn  on  each  side  of  a  high 
rounded  hill,  covered  with  oak  und  l)irch,  at  the  iuwcr  fxric 
mity  of  which  ii  t  l  uts  the  second  set  of  .-^mall  but  l)eauiilui 
CHtamcts.  Thi>  u  n  ded  hill  is  the  Island  of  Aigas — for  the 
river  parts  ifito  two,  and  encircles  it — noted  as  having  been  the 
temporary  letreat  to  which  Rimon,  Lord  Lovat,  conducted  the 
dowairer  Lady  Lovat  (whom  be  had  forced  to  become  his  wife), 
when  letter.^  of  fire  and  swoui  were  i  ^ucd  against  him  and  the 
principal  families  of  his  clan  by  King  \V  illiam,  in  1097.  Eilan 
Aig^as  i.s  now  more  ap}>ro|»riately  oocu]»ie<l  by  a  beautiful  villa, 
uliii'h  IS  ai)j>r<»r\ched  by  n  ni^^tic  bridge  from  the  cast  side,  and 
which  was  receutij  the  summer  retroat  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
his  family. 

2.  On  ascending  the  high  grouiid  oppo«»ite  this  island, 
another  valley,  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  we  have 
just  pass^l,  opens  to  view.  Its  surface  \<  broad  and  liat.  and 
ha*  i^reatly  the  a])pejirance  of  l>eing  the  dried-up  bed  of  an  old 
inl:in<i  lake;  and  nb  ng  it  the  Beauly  winds — a  broa4l  and 
shi^r^ri'^h  «:tream,  (piite  different  in  aspect  from  the  impetuous 
torrent  it  appwired  below.  We  arc  now  aj»proaching  the  c(»u- 
tines  of  Strathglass.  and  the  country  assumes  a  wilder  an<l 
rougher  aspect.  Under  the  brow  of  the  woode<l  hill  on  the 
right,  is  the  house  of  Aigas — a  property  lately  added  to  the 
«Uier  poMOiiionB  ia  Uu»  neighbourhood  of  the  Chisholm  of 
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(/bisliolm,  and  on  the  <>]•])* '<;tc  side  of  the  valley  rises  the  ele> 
gant  mansion  <>i'  V.^VwUAv  Tl  li^inas  Fraser.  K>  t"  the  west- 
ward, the  small  hamlet  nt  \\  c>toi  Eskadale,  behind  which, 
though  half  concealed  hy  the  birch-trees,  appear  the  wlate 
w^alls  uMvl  [iiinuu  les  of  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
erected  by  Lord  Lovat.  Five  miles  on,  the  traveller  arriyes  at 
Krchless,  or  Kaster  Glass  Castle,  a  stately  old  tower  modenkized, 
surrounded  l»y  well-dressed  grounds,  the  residence  of  "  The 
<Jhisholui«"  whose  estates  He  on  the  north  side  of  the  Beaulj, 
and  in  »^trathglass,  and  extend  over  hundreds  of  hills  to  the 
westward. 

We  have  already  alludeii  to  Sir  Robert  Chisholm  as  being 
king's  constable  of  Ur«^uhart  Castle,  on  Loch  Ness  (see  page 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century.    He  appears  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  family's  greatness  in  the  north,  and  bj 
his  alliance  with  the  Landers  of  Quarrel  wood,  in  Moray,  to 
have  obtained  extensive  ])Ossessions  in  that  county,  in  addition 
to  his  Inverness -shire  estates.    Under  the  titles  of  Chisholm 
of  Coniar,"  "  The  Ohishohn;'  or  "  Chisholm  of  Chisholm,"  the 
successive  chiefs  continued  to  rule  over  a  respectable  clan  till 
the  iirst  rebellion  of  lust  century,  when  Laird  Roderick,  bj 
joining  the  Stuarts'  cause,  was  attaintetl,  and  his  property  for- 
feited to  the  crown,  though  he  himself  was  subsequently  par- 
doned.   After  passing  through  various  hands,  it  was  ultimatelj 
bought  hack  (less  a  good  many  ^ices  sold  or  picked  of  hy 
friendly  neighbours)  for  l>ehoof  of  the  family  in  the  year  1774. 
The  change  of  system  in  the  management  of  Highland  proper- 
tics  caused  several  large  and  heart-rending  migrations  of  the 
clan  to  Canada.    Hard  by  the  castle  is  the  picturesque  last 
restii)i<  ])lace'*  of  the  late  chief)  Alexander  William  Chisholm 
of  Chisholm,  for  several  years  M.P.  for  the  county  uf  InvenMss, 
and  whose  many  virtues  and  ardent  attachment  to  his  kinsmon, 
and  to  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  his  countiy,  which 
he  defended  in  many  arduous  struggles,  will  be  long  and  fondly 
remembered. 

3.  Before  proceeding  up  this  valley,  it  is  necessary  to  return 
to  the  spot  where  we  parted  from  the  post-road,  between  Inver- 
ness and  Bcauly,  on  the  height  above  the  Lovat  Bridge^  and 
bring  on  the  description  of  the  parish  of  Kiltarlity^  on  the  south 
side  of  the  country.  A  few  hundred  yards  on  from  the  main 
post-road,  we  pass,  on  the  right,  the  porter's  lodge  at  the  en- 
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trance  to  the  extensive  and  wooded  policies  of  Beaufort  Castle, 
which  stands  ou  the  site  of  the  old  fortress  of  Beaufort,  or 
Dunie,  which,  with  its  subsidiary  lortalice,  Lovat,  is  noticed  in 
Scottish  story  as  early  as  the  era  of  Alexander  I.  Persons  of 
the  name  of  Feutou  and  Graham,  who  seem  to  have  been  nu- 
merous in  the  adjoinini:^  country,  were  governors  or  constables 
of  these  ca^^tle^.  eveti  after  the  Bissets'  lands,  on  which  they 
stood,  were  ffiveu  to  the  Frasers. 

The  Kiijsets  themselves  were  an  extremely  powerful  family, 
deiiimied  in  the  north  during  the  sway  of  Malcolm  111.  aiul 
William  the  Tiion,  and  whose  greatness  seems  to  have  reached 
its  acme  under  the  sovereignty  of  Alexander  II.  They  pos- 
sesses! the  Aird,  a  great  part  of  Stratherrick,  and  Abertarft*  on 
Ness  ;  but  their  head  V»eing  implicated  in  the  murder  of 
I'auirk.  Earl  of  Athole,  in  1  •24'i.  and  sn)t«e<piently  in  the 
rel>eilion  of  Donald,  Lord  ot  the  isles,  the  estate  wa?.  I'l! cited, 
and  <»f  new  anted  to  the  Fra-fers,  who  origrinally  ap|)ear  in 
Caithness  (tiien  a  part  of  lnv!_nl(••^s  shire)  so  far  hack  afl  12^6, 
from  the  connties  of  Peebles  and  Tweeddale. 

In  the  year  1303,  Ik^jiufort  sustained  a  rcLmlar  siege  by 
Kdward  I.,  whose  army  battered  it  with  cata[)ultie,  from 
trencheii  still  visible  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river:  it  was 
also  pcized  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  citadel  Idown  up  ;  and, 
lastly,  it  wa«?  burnt  and  entirely  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
royal  troops,  after  the  battle  of  Cullodcn  The  acconuiioda- 
tions  of  the  fortress  seem  not  to  have  been  iircat;  lor  Simon, 
Lord  Loviit.  is  relate<l,  on  the  authoritv  of  Fergu^oTi  the  n^trn- 
nomer,  as  having  ''received  company  and  dined  with  them  in 
the  same  room  in  which  he  slept.  TTis  lady's  solo  apartment 
was  her  bedchamber,  and  the  only  provision  for  lodging  the 
domestics  and  the  numerous  herd  of  retainers,  was  a  tpiantity 
of  straw  on  the  four  lower  rooms  of  the  tower:  sometimes 
Above  400  persons  were  kennelled  here." 

4.  Proceeding  onwards,  the  road  immediately  winds  in  front 
of  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Belladrum  (J.  Stewart,  Esq.),  one 
of  the  most  elegant  and  costly  mansions  and  demesnes  in  the 
Highlands,  The  estate  of  Belladrum  stretches  southward  up 
a  pMtorai  dell  called  Olenconvinth,  through  which  a  new  road 
lilldB  MTOM  the  hills  into  Glen  Urquhart,  on  the  side  of  Looh 
K«M.  Glenconvinth  takes  its  name  from  a  nminery,  the  fonn- 
&a$km  of  which,  in  the  e«ntze  of  the  mUej,  an  still  Tidhle. 
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Crossing  now  OTer  a  long  drazy  ridge,  wo  at  length  xtegnm 
the  course  of  the  Beaulj^  as  the  island  of  Aigas,  the  tetile 
plains  of  Eskadale,  and  the  dutant  woods  of  Stray  and  Breh- 
less,  suddenly  burst  on  our  tight.  At  Eskadale  there  is  a  feny 
across  the  river,  which  affords  a  conyenient  means  to  the  riaitor 
of  the  Falls  of  Kilmoiack  and  scenery  of  the  Drhuim,  to  Taiy 
the  homeward  route  to  Inyemess.  The  road  passes  from  Eeika- 
dale  towards  Strathglass,  past  the  hamlet  and  diapel  befoie 
noticed. 

5.  Both  sides  of  this  valley  may  now  be  described  together. 
Its  course  is  nearly  south-west,  and  almost  rectilineal.  It  is 
throughout  pastoral ;  traversed  by  a  sluggish  river,  the  over- 
flowings of  which  give  rise  to  the  most  luxuriant  pastura, 
although  at  the  same  time  they  render  the  grounds  rather  too 
wet  for  cultivation.  The  sides  of  the  glen  aire  all  altmg  fringed 
with  beautiful  woods  of  birch,  over  which,  in  ancient  days, 
large  pine  forests  stretched  up  to  the  summit  of  the  hills. 
Successive  burnings — the  necessities  of  the  proprietors — the 
general  introduction  of  sheep  and  cattle  into  the  country  (some 
will  have  it  a  change  of  climate),  have  entirely  swept  these 
away,  and  a  few  solitary  trees,  clingiug  to  the  precipices,  or 
trunks  dug  up  from  the  peat-mosses,  are  all  that  now  remain 
to  attest  their  former  abundance.  Strathglass  was,  at  one 
period,  a  ^^reat  storehouse  for  timber,  and  it  contributed,  in  no 
Miiall  de*!^ree,  to  the  scanty  commerce  which  this  country  carried 
on.  The  Protector  Cromwell  used  an  immense  quantity  of  the 
piuo  from  the  Stray  estate  in  the  construction  of  his  fortiiiat- 
tions  at  liivcruess. 

Near  Littk  Struy.  half  a  luile  from  the  bridge,  a  lead  luine, 
situate  in  a  thick  vein  of  hc<ivv  spar,  traversing  gneiss,  was 
some  years  ago  opened  by  Lord  Lovat ;  but  for  the  present  it 
has  been  abandoned.  The  geolou^ist  will  observe  how  powerful 
the  denuding  agents  once  were  in  Strathglass,  and  will  have 
noticed,  from  Eilan  Aifjas  upwards,  the  eiibcts  of  undoubted 
glacial  action  in  luunding,  polishing,  and  scratching  the  ledges 
of  the  hard  <rneiss  rocks  of  which  the  country  is  composed. 

From  Mid  Crochicl  a  iridic  road  Iciid^  across  the  hills 
into  I'rquhart.  Another  path,  farther  up  the  glen,  conducts 
from  l^cn^achan  to  the  same  district,  and  another  strikes  farther 
west  into  Glen  Moriston,  while  the  new  district  road  between 
Strathglasa  and  Corrymony  long  projected,  will,  we  trust,  be 
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Hpeedily  formed,  so  as  to  enable  the  traveller  to  return  from 
this  excursion,  if  he  jjleases,  by  Glen  i  Kjuliart. 

<^n  the  north  side  of  Strathgluss,  about  seven  miles  above 
Struy,  a  wild  torrent  comes  pouring  down  from  a  glen  on  the 
right,  called  Glen  Cannich,  along  the  banks  of  which  are  seen 
two  groups  ot  black  huts,  styled  "Raster  and  Wester  Inver- 
cannich.  This  stream  is  crossed  bj  a  strong  massive  bridge, 
from  tli<^'  farther  end  of  which  a  branch  road  slants  up  the 
acclivity  of  the  neighV»ouring  hill,  and,  bringing  us  to  a  con- 
siderable elcvsition,  ushers  us  on  the  upland  glen,  which  w« 
will  present  1\  'l«>er!he. 

Nearly  upposue  Invcrcannioh,  seven  an<l  n  half  miles  from 
Struy,  is  the  old  clachan  or  chapel  of  Fasnakvle  ;  the  area  of 
the  siicrc'l  enclosure,  with  a  small  space  around  it,  being  occupied 
by  the  graves  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlvc  glen.  A  little  further 
on  is  the  wide  moor  of  Comar,  the  liouse  of  Fasnakyle,  and  a 
ne:it  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  embowered  among  weeping 
birches.  At  the  bridge  of  Fasnakyle,  the  two  Strathglass  romls 
unite.  Here  the  river  Glass  flows  through  a  rocky  channel, 
from  a  wooded  glen,  lying  to  the  westward,  which  leads  uj»  by 
the  Chiflholm's  Pass  to  Lochs  Beneveian  and  Affrick,  the  main 
road  deviating  toward??  the  south.  The  high  bold  crag,  rising 
betwixt  the  two,  an-l  fr.nuing  a  conspicuous  object  through  the 
greater  part  of  Strathglass,  is  called  Knocktin,  or  Fingal's  Fort. 
It  is  surrounded  on  the  summit  by  two  enormously  thick  walla 
of  stone,  but  it  is  not  vitrified. 

(i.  Through  nourishing  plantations  and  highly  cultivated 
ground*!,  we  now  reach  Gcusachan,  the  beautiful  residence  of 
Fraiicr  of  Culbockie,  the  representative  of  a  family  which 
suffered  much  at  the  rebellioTi  of  1745,  and  in  the  flames  of 
their  dwelling-house  lost  many  (»f  their  most  valuable  papers. 

A  mile  or  so  beyond  Geusachan  the  public  road  stops  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  just  as  the  tnivcller  ex]>ects  it  is  to  usher 
him  on  Olcn  Affrick — one  of  the  great  openings  to  the  west — 
Co  which  we  are  immediately  to  direct  attention,  after  a  short 
traditionary  narrative. 

The  districts  of  Strathglass  and  Urquhart,  being  easily 
accessible  from  the  extensive  tracts  of  moor  ground  lying  to 
the  west  of  them,  and  which  were  too  remote  to  be  imder  the 
ootnniand  even  of  the  ancient  chieftains  of  the  country,  were 
foniMrly  much  infested  bj  depiedators,  who  occasionally  took 
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possession  of  these  wilds ;  and  by  the  more  distant,  but  equally 
unsettled  clans  who  resided  on  the  western  oooats  of  Inverness 
and  Uoss  shires.  An  excessive  iK>pulation,  which  had  outgrown 
its  means  of  subsistence,  and  totally  regardless  of  the  indus- 
trious and  [>eacea))le  occupations  of  ciTiliaed  life,  was  always 
ready  for  desperate  enterprises ;  and  the  chiefs  were  obliged,  if 
not  to  encourage,  at  least  to  conniTe  at  such,  to  prevent  their 
retainers  from  quarrelling  among  themselyes.  Hence  our  late 
venerable  and  learned  Mend,  Mr.  Grant  of  Conymonj,  author 
of  an  erudite,  but  now  scarce,  work,  on  the  origin  and  descent 
of  the  Gael,  used  to  relate  that  his  father,  when  speaking  about 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  always  insisted  that  a  rmn^in  the  High- 
lands was  absolutely  necessary,  to  give  employment  to  the 
numerous  bands  of  lawless  and  idle  young  men  who  infested 
every  property.  Besides,  he  added.  Sir  Ludovick  GxBnt,  our 
chief,  plainly  told  the  gentlemen  of  his  name,  resident  in  the 
Braes  of  Urquhart  and  Qlen  Moriston,  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring 
clans,  such  as  the  Erasers,  Macdonells,  and  Camerons,  who  were 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart ;  and  that  they 
must  Just  consult  their  own  safety,  and  take  whichever  side 
they  considered  best.  Whether  these  gentlemen  understood  the 
meaning  of  this  sly  and  shrewd  advice  we  cannot  say  ;  but,  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  they  joined  the  cause  wl^ch,  in  the  Highlands  at  least, 
appeared  the  strongest  and  most  legitimate. 

At  the  period  just  alluded  to,  cow*s  flesh  formed  almost  the 
exclusive  food  of  both  gentry  and  peasantry,  and  hence  much 
disease  prevailed  from  the  want  of  vegetableB*  Com  was  scarce, 
and  the  reaping  of  such  at  amved  at  maturity  was  uncertain, 
as  well  from  robbeiy  and  bad  husbandry  as  inclement  seasons. 
Hence,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  the  head  of  every  considerable 
family  had  occasionally  to  send  fbrth  his  sons  ai^  servants  to 
the  Low  Countries  to  buy  com  for  food.  Old  Corrymony  had 
every  season  to  do  so ;  and  a  goodly  band  of  young  fellows  would 
he  despatch,  with  leathern  bags  on  their  backs  and  money  in 
their  hands,  to  purchase  meal  at  the  Earl  of  Mmray's  granaries, 
in  Petty.  Such  an  expedition,  however,  was  too  important  to 
be  disregarded  by  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it  so  happened  that 
the  kind  old  laird  seldom  sent  out  his  household  accoutred  with 
their  sacks,  but  intelligence  was  some  way  or  other  communi- 
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cftted  to  the  ftmiahed  Camerons  of  Loehftber,  who  instwtlx 
ooMed  the  hilU  in  great  strangth,  under  doad  of  nighty  and 
waylaid  the  Qiants  on  their  return  £rom  the  low  grounds.  Some- 
times without^  but  oftener  only  after  a  struggle^  the  catenms 
would  succeed  in  relieTing  the  Ur^uhart  men  of  their  treasure^ 
which  thej  instantly  carried  away  to  their  own  hungry  fiunilies 
on  the  banks  of  Loch  Arkaig ;  where^  perhaps^  the  luxury  of 
meal  was  not  again  experienced  till  the  following  year,  when 
another  successful  foray  might  bring  it  them. 

PASSES  raoM  stbathqlass  to  th£  w£8t  coast, 

7.  We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  routes  from  Strathglass 
through  the  great  passes  or  openings  between  the  mountains 
leading  to  the  west  coast.  They  are  three  in  number:  Ist^  by 
Olenstrath&car  and  Loch  Monar;  2d,  by  Qlen  Oannich;  and 
3d,  by  the  C9iisholm*s  Pass  and  Strath  Affirick,  through  the 
Beallach  to  the  Crowe  of  Kintail.  The  last  is  the  higheet  and 
grandest,  and,  on  the  whole^  the  best  adapted  for  a  public  road, 
as  being  the  shortest,  and  communicating  most  directly  with 
well-inhabited  districts;  and  in  fiMst  it  was  marked  out  bj  the 
Parliamentary  Oommiuioners  as  one  of  their  first  lines  of  road, 
though  it  has  not  hitherto  been  carried  beyond  the  top  of  Strath- 
glass. At  present  there  are  but  mere  tracts  or  foot-paths  through 
these  wildis,  without  drains  or  bridges,  but  suffidently  marked 
for  the  pedestrian,  though  rendered  extremely  rough  by  the 
eoDitaDt  tread  of  the  little  country  ganons,  and  the  drores  of 
cattle  which  for  ages  have  been  passing  along  £rom  coast  to 
eoast,  and  whose  footst^  hare  scooped  out  the  earth  between 
the  locks  and  stones  on  the  sur&ce,  which  has  thus  been  con- 
▼erted  into  a  sort  of  broken  causeway.  The  whole  of  the  moun- 
tains through  which  we  haye  to  pass,  composing  the  irregular 
boundary  between  Inycmess  and  Rosa  shires,  are  grouped  into 
enormous  chains  and  clusters,  set  on  a  high  table-land  or  base, 
to  which  the  lesser  chains,  on  the  confines  of  Loch  Duich,  Strath- 
glass, and  Glen  Urquhart,  appear  only  as  buttresses,  and  which 
attain  an  elevation  in  some  places  e<iual,  and  in  general  but  little 
inferior,  to  Ben  Nevis  and  the  Grampians.  They  contain  mul- 
titudes of  lakes  at  a  very  high  level,  which  communicate  with 
one  another  hy  rapi<l  stroam^,  tlic  descent  from  these  great  cen 
tral  ma^saca  ul  rock  to  cilhci  coaat  bciug  aiau  lor  th«^  mo&i  part 
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abrupt  and  steep.  Guides  may  be  hired  at  the  inn  mt  8truj 
Bridge,  or  at  the  little  Tillage  of  InTercannich,  to  direct  one's 
course,  and  cany  his  wallet  and  proTisions,  the  efaaxge  beii^^ 
from  58,  to  78.  a-day. 

1.  dLEKSTftATHPABAB,  BBAVCHI9G  OPF  FBOX  STBATBOLASS 

AT*  8TBUT. 

8.  Of  old,  the  whole  district  from  Inyemess  to  this  point 
was  known  under  the  name  of  Stnith£uar ;  the  Firth  of  Beaulj 
was  called  by  the  Romans,  latinising  most  probably  the  natire 
namc!4,  iEfttuarius-Yarrar,  and  the  valley  at  present  denomi- 
nated Qlenstratbfarar,  shows  itself,  by  its  designation^  to  be  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  great  strath.  Glens trathfarar  runs  iieailj 
due  west  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  BeneTaehart,  on  the 
estate  of  Struy,  for  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  and  is  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  most  picturesque  valleys  in  the  Highlands. 
In  geological  phrase,  it  is  formed  of  a  Bncoeaiioii  of  nnali  eir- 
colar  valley B,  opening  into  one  another,  and  in  consequence  it 
presents  a  Tariety  of  landscape^  generally  bold  and  rocky,  but 
beautifully  wooded,  and  interspersed  with  soft^  low  meadow 
grounds.  At  its  further  end  the  glen  tenninatee  in  the  basin  of 
Loch  Miulie,  in  which  is  ft  small  i&land  whither  Lord  LoTat 
retreated  after  the  disaster  at  Culloden,  and  from  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  encompassed  by  a  few  faith- 
ful adherents,  he  beheld  the  flames  of  the  conflagration  which 
consumed  his  own  and  his  clansmen's  houses. 

Three  mUo^  1)eyond  is  Monar  House  (Captain  White),  at  the 
lower  end  of  Loch  Monar,  and  thus  far  the  road  is  adapted  for 
carriages ;  but  beyond,  it  is  a  mere  tract,  and  the  trayeller  should, 
if  possible,  make  his  way  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  which  is  seyen 
miles  long,  by  boat.  There  he  will  find  a  shepherd^s  cot,  at 
which,  as  it  is  twenty-tive  miles  distant  from  Struy,  he  should 
rest  for  the  night.  The  shores  of  Loch  Monar  are  wUd,  but 
picturesque,  and  at  the  eastern  end,  where  the  water  is  hanmed 
in  by  a  narrow  tortuous  strait,  the  remnants  of  an  ancient  pine- 
forest  are  seen,  of  which,  farther  on,  stumps  and  fallen  trees  only 
appear,  though  these  are  met  with  in  the  mosses  all  the  way  to 
Kintail.  According  to  the  historical  manuscript  of  a  Highland 
clergyman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  great  hunt  took  plaoe 
here  in  the  year  1666.   It  is  thus  described : — 
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"The  law  here  is  strict  acrainst  loyalists,  so  that  the  Earl 
of  S4^forth  entered  hi?*  pLison  prisoner  in  the  Sconce  at  Inver- 
ness, us  also  the  Lord  Macdonald,  and  had  their  re^ipcctive  lodg- 
ings within  the  citadel.  Seaforth  procured  a  furlough  thifj  yejir, 
putting  himself  under  bail  to  Governor  Miles  Man,  and  went  to 
visit  his  friends  the  length  of  Kintail ;  and  resolving  to  keep  a 
hunting  hy  the  way  in  the  forest  of  Monar,  he  prevailed  with 
the  Master  and  Tutor  of  Lovat  to  go  alonif  wiih  h'un.  The 
tutor  pitched  hi>  tent  on  the  north  Bide  (  f  tlif  river,  and  Struy 
his  tent  u{M)n  the  south.  Next  day  we  got  sigiit  r^f  six  or  ^evcn 
hundred  deer,  and  sport  of  hunting  fitter  for  kinu^  than  country 
gentlemen.  The  four  days  wc  tarried  there,  what  is  it  that 
coulrl  cheer  and  renovate  men's  spirits  but  was  gone  about? 
Jumping,  archery,  shooting,  throwing  the  bar.  the  stone,  and 
all  manner  of  manly  exercises  imaginable.  And  for  entertain- 
int'Mt,  our  baggage  was  well  furnished  of  beef  muttoTi,  fowls, 
tithes,  fat  venison — a  very  princely  camp — and  ail  manner  of 
lifiuors.  The  fifth  day  we  convoyed  Seaforth  over  the  moun- 
tain m  sight  of  Kintail,  and  returned  home  with  the  Master  of 
Lovat — a  very  pri  tty  train  of  gallant  gentlemen,  Master«5  Hill 
and  Man.  two  Englishmen  who  were  in  company,  declan  *1  tli.it 
in  all  their  travel^  they  never  had  nwh  brave  divertisement ; 
ami  it  th(>y  should  reiatii  it  m  Knglaud,  it  would  be  concluded 
jBierL'  r.int,  and  incredible!" 

'■>.  8cuir-ua-Laj>ich,  a  beautiiuily-peaked  mountain  >>elni!L^- 
m;;  to  Lord  Lovat,  lic^  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Monar,  and 
between  it  and  Glen  Cannirh  :  and  to  the  west  of  it  an  enor- 
mous shajx^less  mass,  called  Ryuchan,  flat  at  top,  and  seared  in 
front  by  iunumcrible  streams  and  gullies,  the  first  and  highest 
mountain  on  the  Lochalsh  property,  and  from  the  summit  of 
which  both  seas  are  visible.  The  peaks  of  Orechil  come  next, 
and  most  splendid  gnissy  shoulders  descend  from  them,  stretch- 
ing off  and  uniting  with  the  rich  j)astures  of  the  west  coast.  It 
will  take  seven  hours'  hard  walking  to  reach  Attadale,  on  Loch 
Oarron,  from  Loch  Monar,  and  that  over  the  most  rugged 
ground,  but  without  any  considemble  ascents,  the  path  passing 
at  no  great  distance  from  Lochs  Ged,  Cruashi,  and  Calivie,  and 
from  one  great  pastoral  valley  to  another  by  gentle  imdulations, 
till,  after  crossing  Luip-Y-Guilig,  an  open  hollow,  where  the  hill 
patlks  from  Monar,  Strathoonon,  Loch  Carron,  and  Loch  Long 
ttiiilt^  it  desomds  into  Ibe  roekj  and  piduraqtid  Stimihan  of 
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Attftdale,  where  brushwood,  culiiTation,  and  the  cotttget  of  th« 
MacRaaSy  a  pure,  swarthy,  dark-eyed,  and  tall  Celtic  laoe,  greet 
the  weary  tiaveller.  From  Loch  Monar  the  scenery  is  rather 
wide  and  open,  but  the  straths  and  hill  sides  are  beautifully 
green,  and  the  forms  and  tints  of  many  of  the  mountain  groups 
and  single  peaks  are  exceedingly  interesting.  In  Glenstrath- 
farar,  the  tourist  can  refresh  himself  at  scToral  faim-houses, 
and  perhaps  he  might  get  quarters  for  a  night  at  one  or  other 
of  the  ahooting-lodges  there,  but  for  the  last  twenty  miles  there 
is  no  bothie  at  all  to  be  seen. 

2.  OLE-N  CAXNICH. 

10.  Glen  Oannich,  or  the  Glen  of  the  Gottcm  Gnws^  which 
abounds  throughout  its  pastures,  strikes  off  from  Stiadiglan 
at  the  clachan  or  village  of  InTcrcannich^  seren  and  a  half  miles 
above  Struy,  and  after  a  short  rocky  ascent,  it  turns  westwani, 
and  stretches  out  for  twenty  miles  before  the  eye^  as  a  broad 
mossy  valley,  abounding  in  most  valuable  pasture,  but  covered 
to  a  great  extent  by  a  succession  of  uninteresting  lakes  or  tarns, 
of  which  Loch  Longard  (called  in  maps  Loch  Moyley,  and  which 
is  six  or  seven  nules  in  length)  is  the  most  considerable.  At 
the  farther  end  of  this  lake,  which  is  about  half  way  across,  is 
a  shepherd^s  cottage,  where  the  traveller  will  be  made  welcomeiy 
but  no  other  is  to  be  seen  till  he  reaches  Killellan,  on  Loch  Long, 
about  fifteen  miles  distant.  Glen  CSannich  is  of  a  lower  level 
than  Strath  Affirick,  to  which  it  is  nearly  parallel,  except  that 
it  trends  more  to  the  north,  and  it  is  higher  than  Gl^strath- 
farar.  Its  west  end  is  called  Glaslettcr,  significant  of  its  rich 
green  pastures,  and  here  the  estates  of  tiie  Clusholm  and  Loch- 
alsh  meet.  From  the  edges  of  the  plain  the  mountain  a<^vi* 
ties  rise  up  on  all  sides  in  long  unbroken  and  beautiful  slopes, 
clothed  with  the  richest  herbage,  and  thousands  of  choice  Che- 
viot sheep  are  reared  upon  them.  A  good  road  could  easily  be 
made  along  this  glen ;  but  the  overflowings  of  the  lochs  in  win- 
ter would  have  to  be  guarded  against,  whilst  higher  up  it  would 
be  much  exposed  to  deep  snow  wreaths,  and  the  rough  shores 
of  Loch  Long,  at  the  west  end,  could  only  be  surmounted  at  a 
great  expense.  Instead  of  going  so  far  as  KiUellan,  we  would 
advise  the  traveller,  soon  after  passing  Loch  Edrum,  where  the 
waters  first  ihear  towards  the  west  coast»  to  ford  the  Elcaig 
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river,  and,  ascendiug  to  the  south-west,  visit  the  Falls  of  Glo- 
mak,  and  thence  proceed,  as  after  descrihed,  to  Shiclhouse  by 
the  Crowe  of  Kintoil. 

3.  THS  CaiSHOLM's  PAfl8|  AUD  ST&ATU  AFi'ElCK. 

11.  Between  the  bridges  of  Invercannich  and  Fasnakyle,  the 
tourist  will  find  an  excellent  road  striking  off  to  the  right,  which 
was  made  for  the  conveyance  of  wool  from  the  Chisholm's  sLcci> 
fBkrms  in  the  interior,  and  which  terminates  al  the  nearer  end 
of  Loch  Benneveian,  four  or  five  miles  distant.  It  asccndsi 
rapidly,  and  then  becomes  level,  and  it  commands  line  vicvv.s  of 
the  strath  u  has  left,  an<l  of  the  river  above  whose  course  it 
conducts,  on  which  are  a  series  of  V>«iuiiiul  caj»cades.  from  ten 
to  thirty  feci  high,  occuniiiL';  in  llie  course  of  a  rapid  u])wards 
of  a  mile  long.  The  opening  through  which  this  road  lc;ids  is 
called  The  Chisuolm's  Vabh,  The  sccuerv  is  .<omewhat  similar 
to  the  celebmtc  i  birken  bowers  of  KilHecrankic  and  the  Tro- 
sachs,  but  on  a  nuich  ampler  and  gninder  .scale  ;  and  to  the 
beauty  of  the  birch,  and  of  many  large  native  ashed  ami  elms, 
the  intermixture  of  tall,  fantastic  pines,  here  superadds  the 
sober  and  imposing  majesty  of  the  Rothiemurchus  and  Mai 
forests.  In  ascending  the  shelving  opening,  a  prolonged  vista 
in  one  general  nuuitle  of  foliage  ascending  high  on  either  side, 
forms  a  wuoiiland  picture  of  incomparable  beauty,  threa<icd  by 
the  rocky  channel  of  the  river.  The  patii  is  prolonged  west- 
ward from  the  termiaatiuu  of  the  (jo^d  road  through  the  Chis- 

.    holm's  Pas«t,  and  is  daily  becouuug  more  passable  for  horses  as 
well  as  foot  passengers. 

12.  After  resting  at  the  shepherd's  cot  at  Achagait,  on  a 
fine  green  haugh  »t  the  exit  of  the  Glass  frorn  its  parent  lake, 
the  tourist  must  proceed  by  Laud,  if  not  so  fortunate  as  to  Hn<l 
the  Loch  Beimevcian  boat  at  the  east  end.  This  sheet  of  water 
is  five  miles  long,  and  nboiit  u  mile  broad  in  the  centre,  and 
wider  at  the  lower  than  the  n|ijK.r  end.  The  surrouniling 
mountain**  r  biorh.  bold,  and  massive — "[uite  )>are  on  the  north 
side,  but  the  piiiL'  1^  idivities  on  the  south  are  closely  and 
exten-^ivp] y  cr.v(  re.  1  with  pine  forei^t,  of  which  a  fine  circular 
s<  rcc  ii  iil^u  encloses  the  head  of  the  lake.  Beyond  it  the  gigan- 
tir  iiiuuutain  masse*'  '>f  T/ocb  AfTrick  rise  in  most  graceful  ma- 
j«»tyy  and  present  loog^  siightijr -curving  summits  and  lines 
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subsiding  very  gently  in  the  distaiioe,  the  broa4  and  nmote 
peak8  of  Kintail  filling  up  the  centre,  the  whole  oompesing  an 
exquisite  landscape  of  severe  but  most  engaging  grandeur.  The 
character  of  the  scene  is  realized  in  Thomson^s  "  Castle  of  In- 
dolence.*' 

FiiU  in  the  puswiTe  of  the  Tale,  abore, 

A  sable,  silent.  *nlcnin  fnrf^t  stoix] ; 
Where  iiou<;ht  but  »hii(lim  y  funiiB  were  leeu  to  move, 
As  Idless  fiiiinrd  iu  her  drrnmiiif^  mood : 
And  up  the  lulls,  on  titlier  side,  n  wood 
Of  blarkonint;  pines,  nye  wnvin<;j  to  iind  fro, 
Sent  forth  n  sicrpv  horror  throu-^h  the  blood; 
And  where  the  valiej  winded  out,  below, 
The  momniring  stream  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard,  to  flow.'* 

13.  A  narrow  rocky  barrier,  covered  with  pine  and  birch 
separates  Loch  Benneveian  from  Loch  AfiVick  ;  and  launched 
again  upon  the  latter,  the  tourist  will  perceive  every  feature 
as  he  advances  more  gigantic  and  imposing  than  those  he  has 
already  explored.  The  hoary  pine  forests  still  continue,  but  in 
more  broken  masses  ;  but  with  groups  and  Bingle  trees  now 
only  crowning  a  zone  of  low  eminences,  which  line  both  shores. 
Loch  Afinck  terminates  below  in  a  lengthened  stripe,  widening 
for  a  space  in  the  centre,  partially  bordered  with  meadow 
ground,  and  overhung  by  birch  and  pine  trees,  and  thus  afford- 
ing the  most  admirable  foregrounds,  comprising  a  most  roman- 
tic shooting-lodge  of  the  Chisholm's ;  while  the  distant  vista 
retains  the  same  finely  outlined  character.  As  we  advance,  the 
mountains,  which  previously  appeared  in  depressed  perspective, 
increasing  in  size,  press  close  at  hand,  especially  on  the  north, 
in  all  their  lofty  majesty  ;  and  the  pine-clad  shores  bestow  an 
indescribable  senj^e  of  lonely  and  sombre  solitude  on  the  scenery. 
This  lake  is  also  al>o\it  five  miles  long,  and  a  mile  across  where 
widest.  The  foot-path  on  the  northern  shore  glides  along  the 
beetling  emgs  of  Scour-na-Lapich  and  Mam  Soul,  and  at  length 
ushers  ns  on  a  fine  meadow  plain  at  the  farther  end  of  the  loch, 
where  the  shepherd's  house  at  Culivie,  neatly  fitted  up,  will  be 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  traveller  as  his  night's  quarters. 

The  water  of  Affiick  separates  this  house  from  Annamul- 
loch  (a  ford,  where  a  set  of  reivers  firom  Mull  are  said  by  tra- 
dition to  have  been  drowned)  from  another  shepherd's  cottage, 
which  is  similarly  fitted  up,  either  for  sportsmen  or  travellers, — 
that  is,  having  the  ^^ben''  room  boxed  round,  with  snug  boarded- 
up  beds  in  the  aide,  which  are  farther  provided  with  the  luxu* 
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tbacr  other  cinlities,  will  obligingly  assist  in  piooonng  the  use 
of  the  boats  on  the  lochs,  especially  if  a  message  is  sent  before- 
hand that  they  are  wanted. 

14.  Should  the  tourist  hare  time,  we  would  recommend  his 
^■^^'Ifag  Mam  Soul  before  proceeding  farther,  if  the  weather 
is  fine,  as  the  view  is  remarkably  grand,  both  seas  being  visible 
from  the  summit ;  and,  if  a  botanist,  he  will  find  on  the  upper 
shoulders  a  most  interesting  intermixture  td  east  and  vest 
coast  plants  ;r-^while  in  some  of  the  greater  corries  he  is  almost 
sure  of  being  gratified  with  a  sight  of  a  herd  of  red  deer.  The 
nearest  approach  in  Britain  to  perpetual  glaciers,  likewise  oc- 
curs in  the  snow  and  icy  patches  on  this  ni  untain ;  but  the 
story  h  quite  fiibttlous,  that  a  green  little  lake  on  the  northern 
shoulder  is  frosen  the  whole  year  over. 

15.  An  eight  or  nine  hours*  walk  from  Culivie,  or  Anna- 
muUoch,  will  land  our  pilgrim  at  Shielhouse,  in  Kintail — the 
Ibot-path  being  quite  distinct  the  whole  way,  keeping  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Affrick  Water,  along  an  open  level  valley,  at 
the  farther  end  of  which  a  sudden  cleft  in  the  terminating 
range  of  rocky  hills,  called  the  Beallach  (literally  the  Pom), 
lets  us  ^  drop  down,"  with  (mutious  footsteps,  to  the  Crowe  of 
Kintail.  A  single  hothie  at  AuUbae,  at  which  a  bowl  of  milk 
may  be  had,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  hill,  about  four  miles 
wettficm  Loch  Affirick,  where  an  opening  in  the  mountains 
leading  southwards  conducts  to  Oluany,  in  Glen  Moristcn*  At 
the  head  of  Stiath  Affirick,  a  gleo,  or  hollow,  running  at  nearly 
right  angles  to  the  north,  and  containing  three  smull  lochs, 
brings  us,  at  about  four  miles*  distance,  to  the  Falls  of  Glomak, 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  from  ^vhich  a  difierent  route  from 
that  hj  theBeallach  conducts  to  Shielhouse.  For  a  description 
of  those  remarkable  fiklls,  the  highest  in  the  Highlands,  and 
the  approaches  to  them,  and  of  the  scenery  generally  in  this 
day*s  route,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Route  i..  Branch  r.,  page 
198 

Throughout  this  last  day's  walk,  the  whole  country  has; 
been  treele»<: ;  hut  the  green  pastures  redeem  the  loss  by  their 
brilliant  lively  hue,  very  dilierent  from  the  brown  sombre 
colour  of  the  east-coast  moors.  A  few  alders  and  birches  reap- 
pear in  Kintail,  as  we  attain  the  level  of  Loch  Duich,  but  they 
seem  dwindled  down  to  mere  twigs;  and  an  impression  of 
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solemn  adminttion  and  awe  steals  over  the  mind,  as  the  stu* 
peikdoua  peaks  and  frontlets  of  Kintail  first  burst  on  the  view. 


BOUTB  FIFTH.— BRANCH  B. 
(THE  BLACK  I8LE.) 

INYEHNESSj  BY   KK-snrK   FEIIUY,  TO  DINGWALL,  &£I>CASTLB, 
AV  OCU,  iOKTUOSE,  A1«D  OBOHABTT. 

Kcssock  Fcmr,  parasrrapli  1.— Hoails;  AUangjaiigc ;  Kilcoy;  Ferintosh;  footnote. 
History  of  Rrdnistlf,  2. — Ord  of  Ke^sock;  Dnimdcrfit ;  Origrin  of  the  Lojjcant; 

«  Muniochy;  Ao««liattg;ki  Avorh,  S. — Fonrose;  Catliedralof  Bom}  Boaenwiiae,  4. 
Oeneral  Sketch  of  the  Black  Isle,  or  Ardmeanach,  footnote;  Gnmiairtji  Itedc,  ft. 

TnulitioiH  of  Cromarty.  C— rom  ryatirrK  ;  Sculptured  Bt<Hie9  At  N^|g^  kC} 
logy,  7  — Old  Churclit^  j  Urqulmrta  of  Cruiuorty,  8. 


Dingwall  by  Kessock  Fcrrj'   IS 

Stratbpeifer  Spa  Hotel   4 
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Bsdcsstle  from  Kessock   5 

Mnir  of  Ord,  where  jiuiction  with  Great  North 
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KetaodL  to  Mnnlochy   5 

„       Avoch    4  9 

FoitRMe   2  11 

„       Grtnnirty   9  80 

20 

luvergoitloii  Ferry,  15  Miles. 

1.  The  road  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Ne«!9  eoihlucts 
us  towards  us  estuary,  through  the  l;uids  of  Alerkinch,  to 
Kessock  (Kesswick)  Ferry,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Momy 
Firth,  and  the  iiiaiu  passage  to  tlie  Black  lble,-l)iIlL:^^all,  and 
the  Nvc^t  of  lloss-shire.  This  strait  is  ahoiit  thre<.'  (|uai  tors  of 
a  mile  broad,  and  is  now  one  of  the  safest  ferries  iu  liie  north. 
The  current  of  the  river  Beauly,  which  Hows  down  next  the 
northern  shore,  and  the  reflux  of  the  ebb  of  the  sea  meeting 
the  flow,  create,  at  certain  periods,  an  agitation  of  the  waters 
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which  IB  more  dangeroiu  in  appemaoe  than  in  reality.  It  is 
thus  pompously  descrihed  by  Franck^  an  officer  of  CromweIl*s 
aimy,  who  wrote  memoixs  on  his  sojonm  in  Scotland — who, 
beddoB  the  dangers  of  the  wares,  lays  that  his  boat  was  nearly 
upset  by  the  porpoises,  which  vmUd  so  yehemently  at  the 
stem:** — 1ml  the  midst  of  this  Pontus  Cambro§ia  is  a  white 
spumationy  or  frothy,  foaming,  Bparkling  spiayy  that  resembles 

as  you  see,  from  luxuriant  tides  and 
aggvayating  winds,  that  yiolently  contract  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  so  amalgamises  them  together,  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  can  divide  nor  expatiate  itself  till  inevitably 
sacked  into  the  bowels  of  the  ocean/'  Of  the  many  beautifid 
points  of  view  around  InYemess,  that,  from  the  midst  of  Kes- 
•ock  ferry,  of  the  Beauly  and  Moray  Firths,  and  of  the  heights 
which  line  the  great  glen,  of  the  town  itself,  and  river's  mouth, 
and  the  surrounding  fields  and  hanging  woods,  especially  at 
lull  tide,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  extensive. 

8.  The  peninsula  lying  between  the  firths  of  Beauly  and 
Ciomarty,  called  the  ^  Black  Isle,*'  or  Eddeidail**  (the  land 
between  the  two  seas),  or  Ardmeanach**  (the  monk's  height), 
eonsists  chiefly  of  three  great  ridges  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  running  nearly  from  south-west  to  north-east^  of  which 
the  loftiest  and  farthest  back,  called  the  Maolbuy "  (or  yellow 
hill),  rises  to  the  height  of  between  600  and  700  feet^  and 
which,  though  now  enclosed  and  extensively  planted,  was,  till 
of  late  years,  a  bleak  undivided  cominonty.  To  the  tourist 
this  poiinsula  is  useful,  as  affording  him  short  routes  either  to 
the  West  or  North  Highlauds,  and  as  presenting,  in  all  direc* 
iions,  from  its  high,  undulating  surfaces,  most  grand  and  ex- 
tensive views,  whether  he  looks  southward,  across  the  Moray 
and  Beauly  Firths,  upon  Inverness,  and  towards  the  recesses  of 
the  Great  Glen  and  Stratbglass,  or,  on  attaining  the  summit  of 
the  highest  ridge,  he  beholds  all  at  once  beneath  him  the  ex- 
panse of  the  Cromarty  Firth,  embosomed  in  fine  cultivated 
gnrand%  with  high  and  wild  mountains  of  every  shape  and 
sise  extending  in  grand  grou|>s  and  chains  behind  them. 

From  the  inn  of  North  Kessock,  on  the  Ross-shire  side  of 
the  ibny,  where  carriages,  gigs,  and  saddle-horses  can  be  had, 
two  roads  proceed,  one  by  the  Bca-side  westwards  by  Redcastle* 

*  The  flue  old  lomet      BcdcaaUe,  which  u  sUll  inhabited  by  Uie  nrophctor. 
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(£▼6  miles),  which  joins  the  great  post  road  at  the  Muir  of  Ord 
(three  miles  on,  and  two  miles  from  Beuilj),  and  is  continued 
across  it  to  Moj  and  Contiu  (five  miles  more),  on  the  Loch 
Carron  road  from  Dingwall.  The  other  road  from  Kessock 
holds  over  the  hill,  in  a  north-west  direction,  for  Dingwall,  and 
at  the  first  toll-bfir  (t  wo  miles  on)  a  branch  of  it  strikes  off  for 
Munlochy,  Avoch,  Fortrose,  Roscmarkie,  and  Cromartj.  Another 
branch  from  the  Dingwall  road  breaks  off  three  miles  fitrther 
on,  at  the  Tore  Inn  or  public-house,  and  which  also  conducts 
to  A?och  and  Fortrose,  without  passing  through  Munlochj; 
and  an  arm  of  it  strikes  west  from  nearly  the  same  point  of 
junction  for  Redcastle  and  Beauly.  Near  the  top  of  the  ridge 
of  the  Maolbuj,  a  very  tedious  but  straight  road  proceeds  due 
east  to  Cromarty,  intersected  by  cross  ones  from  Munlochj  and 
Roscmarkie  leading  to  InTergordon  ferry.  At  Arpaphily  (three 
miles  from  Kessock)  we  pass  a  small  Episcopal  chapel,  and 
opposite  it,  in  the  hollow  on  the  right,  the  house  of  Ailangrangis^ 
and  the  site  of  an  old  chapel  of  the  Knights  Templars.  Farther 
on  is  the  Castle  of  Kilcoy  (Sir  Evan  Mackenzie),  on  the  height 
abOTe  Redcastle,  and  behind  it  one  of  the  largest  cairns— en- 
closed with  circles  of  upright  stones — in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
These  lie  about  half  a  mile  north-west  of  the  tower.  De!=:cending 
thei)cc  towards  the  head  of  the  Oromartj  Firth,  the  trayeller 
will  behold  one  of  the  most  magnificent  panoramic  views  in  the 
country,  as  he  passes  through  the  barony  of  Ferintosh,  a  district 
long  celebrated  for  its  superior  whisky.   The  priTilege  of  die- 

and  alw)  a  royal  rastlc.  "  On  the  forft  it\irc  of  the  old  Eiirls  of  Uijss,  it  wm  annexed 
inalknablf  by  parliament  to  the  Scottish  Crown  in  1455;  and  in  1482,  tiic  £nii  of 
Hnotlie,  trie  kmfn  lintteninit  in  the  north,  hestowed  the  heepinK  of  BedcMtle  tm 

lingh  IXmc,  Baron  of  Kilravork.  It  was  st  i/i  tl  «  voti  thereafter  oy  Hector  Mackrn/ic. 
and  the  country  of  Arduic:inach  spuilziid  by  William  Forbes  m  StraUiEljuah,  Chithalm 
of  Comer,  and  other  nrroniplic«'S,  axraiust  whom  Rose  of  Kilmrock  ootaina  aentractt^ 
12th  May  \V>}  Tim-*  ;irnic(l,  the  Karl  of  Iluiitlic  farther  pave  ronimi<««inn  to 
Macknitoi^h,  (irunt,  kilr;<\ork.  and  othcrn.  to  the  luunluT  cit  l-itKK),  to  pi  afraiust 
GUnoch  M'Cainorli  mul  his  kin  (th«'  occiipicni  of  Glen  Cainmhi  for  Ppuil/mL'  Ard- 
meanach,  and  killinjc  Harold  Chi!>hi>lm  in  Strathehueh,  and  that  they  did  narrie. 
spuilzie.  and  f^lny  the  c\m  Kynech  by  his  roinniana,  as  the  kine's  rehcla  and  oppre»- 
sors  of  (hf  hid'.'os"  (Kilr:ivi')rk  MSS  i  lV;nlitii)n  nayn,  that  m  hen  Quct-n  M.irv  was 
at  InrerucM,  un  which  ocauuon  it  i«  aUo  beheved  her  maicsty  bestowed  Uic  name  uf 
BmutUeu  or  BeanlT  on  the  prioiy  there,  the  vutted  Ke«feMtle.  It  wna  afterwards 
burnt  in  Montrose  h  time  ,  and  the  family  of  Markrn/ir  of  Rotlrastlr  i  the  fir^t  of  the 
house  being  Ji<fiy  Mure,  second  son  of  Kenneth,  lilth  l^ird  ot  Kintail,  and  wbu 
acquired  the  estate  aliout  the  vear  loTO)  having  become  unfortunate,  the  property 
WM  add  in  17W  by  authority  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  purchased  for  £2i>,000  by 
Mr.  Grant  of  Sheu'jflic,  the  urosis  rental  beinx;  about  tKXX)  n-year  In  1^.24,  the  same 
flftatc  bought  by  the  late  Sir  William  Fettes  for  £13B,0tMi,  hut  has  since  been 
reaold  to  the  present'  proprietor  for  a  ram  conaiderablv  less.  On  the  estate  of  Kod- 
CMtle.  the  tourist  will  nasa  the  ruina  of  the  okl  chapel  or  OilcMt  (of  Christ**  dnrekX 
tiM  huB^  or  vUch  i^dMoM  hi  the  horvid  **  BiM  of  Cffl^^ 
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tilling  qdriti  in  this  Iwrcmy,  not  subject  to  the  exease  kwt, 
WIS  gmted  to  Fkeiidflnt  Forbes  of  OaUoden  (the  proprietor),  ft 
poor  teoompense  foot  his  extnMrdinazy  exertions  in  behalf  of 
the  Henorerien  goTemment;  and  it  iras  bought  baek  by  the 
down,  in  1786,  for  a  smn  of  about  £20,000.  The  tower  of 
RjefieU,  on  the  right,  is  the  messuage  of  this  estate,  which  be- 
kogs  to  the  county  of  Kaim ;  and  on  the  left  will  be  obserred 
another  small  tower  or  fortalice— that  of  Einkell,  on  the  estate 
of  Oonon,  the  old  lesldoiee,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
of  the  Gairloeh  &mily,  an  ancient  and  powerful  bianeh  of  the 
dan  Mackcaaifly  now  lepiesented  by  a  promising  youth,  6ir 
Kenneth  MacVfsiiiB,  whtne  estate  in  this  quarter  is  also  Talu- 
able  and  beautifuL  At  8eudal  Bridge  (two  miles  fnm  Ding* 
wall)  we  join  the  main  poet  road.   {&^  page  388.) 

3.  Let  us  now  rerert  to  the  roads  proceeding  from  Kessock 
to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Black  Isle.  The  high,  round-caped 
hill,  immediately  to  the  east  of  Kessock,  is  celled  the  Ord,  or 
Waidhill  of  Kessock,  and  is  crowned  with  a  strong  walled  struc- 
ture, extensiTely  vitriied.  One  of  its  acdiiities  on  the  right 
hand,  as  we  descend  towards  Hunlochy  by  a  side  or  district 
road.  Is  called  the  ri Jge  of  Drumderfit  or  Dmim  deur,  "  the 
ridge  of  tears,'*  which,  as  the  many  cairns  strewed  oyer  it  would 
indicate,  was  about  the  year  1400  the  scene  of  a  strange  and 
sanguinary  erent.  Donald,  the  then  Lord  of  the  Isles,  haTing 
collected  a  powerful  army,  made  a  descent  upon  Ross,  and  en- 
camped on  this  ridge,  opposite  the  town  of  In?eraess,  which  he 
threatened  with  fire  and  sword,  if  not  propitiated  by  an  exor^ 
bttMit  ransom.  Happily  for  the  town,  the  prorost,  whose  name 
was  Junor,  was  a  man  of  penetration  and  address.  Aware  that 
Donald's  amy  was  greatly  fatigued,  and  in  want  of  prorisions, 
Prorost  Junor  contrired  to  smuggle  into  the  camp  a  large  quan* 
iitj  of  strong  spirits,  which  were  eagerly  consumed  by  the  isles- 
men,  who  soon  sunk,  under  the  power  of  the  intoxicating  boTo- 
rage,  into  the  most  profound  slumber*  In  the  mean  time,  the 
piovost  collected  a  number  of  resolttte  adherents,  and  dressing 
Kessock  ferry  at  dead  of  night,  suddenly  fell  on  Donald's  camp 
and  massacred  almost  every  man.  The  farm  of  Drumderfit  was, 
till  Tery  lately,  occupied  for  upwards  of  400  years  by  a  respect- 
able fiuaily  of  the  name  of  Logan,  from  the  Lothians,  who  were 
eztemiTe  merchants  or  traffickers,  and  who,  tradition  says,  re- 
ceived by  marriage  into  their  house  the  last  heiress  of  the  old 
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Bissets  of  Lovat,  an  alliance  for  which  they  paid  dearly,  through 
the  inroads  and  jealousies  of  the  clan  Fraser,  who  succeeded  the 
Bissets  in  the  Lovat  estates.  The  Logans  also  suffered  from 
their  attachment  to  Episcopacy ;  but  they  afterwards  retrieved 
their  losses,  by  becoming  commissioners  for  Forbes  of  Cullodea, 
for  the  sale  of  the  licensed  Ferintosh  whisky.  Munlochy  is  a 
little  post  town,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  picturesque 
inlet  of  the  Moray  Firth,  from  which  a  road  continues  nearly 
due  north,  across  the  elevated  and  far-extending  moorland,  to 
Invergordon  Ferry  on  the  Cromarty  Firth,  and  another  branch- 
ing from  it  leads  straight  forward  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  to 
Cromarty.  That  by  the  coast  introduces  us,  four  miles  on,  to 
the  little  fishing  village  of  Avoch,  passing  previously  the  man- 
sion-houses and  grounds  of  Rosehaugh  (Sir  James  Mackenzie 
of  Scatwell,  Bart.),  and  of  Avoch  (Alexander  G.  Mackenzie, 
Ksq.),  and,  one  mile  further,  to  the  ancient  burgh  of  Fortrose.* 
4.  As  a  free  town,  and  as  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of  Ross 
(whose  palace  or  castle  was  completely,  and  their  cathedral  in 
a  great  measure,  destroyed  by  Oliver  Cromwell),  Fortrose  was 
in  ancient  days  a  place  of  considerable  consequence  ;  the  re- 
cords of  its  chanonry  or  canon  courts  contained  tninscri})t.s  of 
almost  all  the  valuable  documents  relating  to  the  family  his- 
tories and  estates  in  the  county  of  Ross,  and  it  gave  birth  to 
men  eminent  both  in  church  and  state.  Here  resided  the 
celebrated  historian,  Bishop  Lesley,  the  last  Catholic  bishop  of 
Ross,  who  lost  his  see  for  his  zealous  support  of  Queen  Mary. 
Dr.  Gregory  Mackenzie,  the  laborious  compiler  of  the  lives  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  Scottish  nation,  also  dwelt 
here,  in  an  old  castle  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  and 
lies  interred  in  the  tomb  of  that  family  within  the  cathedral ; 

•  Between  \\'nrh  ninl  Fortrose  a  broatl  ^cu  nwnvA  fnnneiiy  extended  along  the 
•ca-beaeli.  auU  cuulamcd  lu  the  IS^M  of  Chiuiour^,  on  v*luch  llic  burghcri  u»ed 
to  pl:»)  lit  bowls  and  golf,  and  along  which  tlic  great  Sir  George  Muekeniic,  ImuI  Ad- 
vocatD  to  Charles  II.,  and  author  of  some  of  our  best  Seotiish  statutctt,  used  lo  nde 
with  a  large  escort  when  ou  hm  way  to  court  or  ParlKiment.  It  abounded  with  the 
little  wh:te  lUiniet  n»S€  {rosa  tvinoiissimn},  and  hei>ee  tlie  namr  ol"  the  estate, 

lu  Kosaruui,"  or  "  Eo«chauKh.  On  »  rockf  mouud  now  called  "  Onuond,"  or  Uu 
"  ImAj  HiU,*'  at  the  west  end  of  thete  freen  unlet,  itood  the  ancient  Gutte  of  Avoch. 

l'>  wttich,  aa  related  by  Wyiiloun,  the  Regent.  Sir  Andrew  dr  Momvia.  "  n  lord  of  prstt 
bounty,  of  auber  and  ehastc  hie,  wiae  and  upright  in  couucil,  libenil  uud  {(ctierotut,  de- 
vout and  dmhtablc,  stout,  hardv,  mad  of  great  cournge,"  retired  from  the  fatigues  of 
W*»',  and  rndrd  hi«  days  iihont  ihr  yrnr  and  was  buried  in  the  ■  ("athedrvil  Kirk 
of  Kosiumkyii."  PasKm^  uUcrHmii  into  the  |m •'^session  ul  the  K^trU  ol'  iWaa,  tlua 
castle  was,  on  their  forfeiture  in  147<>,  aiiiR-\t  (l  to  the  croivn,  wlu  ii  James  III.  craitod 
hi*  Mooad  ton,  Ihtie  qf  Rou,  Marquis  of  Ormonde  and  JKarl  of  EJirdal,  olktrwUt  tmU$4 
drdmanafhg,  uid  hence  this  dif trict,  which  atiU  hear*  these  narnct,  tbni  becune  one 
of  the  ngnhtf  apiwiiagM  of  the  ny«i  teuljr  of  SeotlMML 
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and  a  physician  of  the  Sciine  name,  noted  in  his  day  for  a  work 
entitled  "The  Art  of  preserving  lluUtL,"  is  said  to  iiave  Ueen 
in  his  youth  a  teacher  of  the  ^ammar  school  in  this  burgh. 
The  famous  Scottish  statesman  and  iiiwyer,  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie, often  retired  from  courts  and  senates  to  enjoy  the 
delightful  and  secluded  walks  about  Fortrose  ;  and  the  late 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  well-known  historian,  senator,  and 
author  of  the  "  Vindicise  Gallicae,"  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  in  this  place.    With  the  adjoining  older  burgh  of 
Rosemarkie,  which  dates  its  first  privileges  from  Alexander  IT., 
and  with  which  the  old  chanonry  of  Ross  was  united  by  a  char- 
ter from  King  James  II.  (anno  1444),  imder  the  common  name 
of  Fortress,  softened  into  Fortrose,  it  now  shares  the  honour  of 
poss^sing  a  inniu  i  i  ii^  tribe  of  knights  of  the  awl  and  shuttle  ; 
but,  although  pit* vide!  by  government  with  an  elegant  and 
commodious  harbour,  and  by  the  neighbouring  gentry  with  an 
academy  for  the  education  of  yuuth,  and  an  Episcopal  chapel. 
Fortruse  boasts  of  little  or  no  trade,  and  no  rapidly  increasing 
population.    The  situation  of  the  tnwn  is  romantic  and  sunny, 
and  the  grounds  al)Out  it,  whieh  have  lung  l>een  under  cultiva- 
tion, are  rich  and  in  high  order  ;  and  when  the  cathedral 
green  was  surrounded  by  large  old  trees,  before  Orom well's  nxe 
was  laid  to  their  root-,  and  the  houses  of  the  town  were  re- 
moved to  a  di-'tanee  from  the  cathedral — save  that  the  canons 
and  prcsbyteis  of  the  see  had  each,  near  it,  his  manse,  with 
gardens  and  rourt-yard>.  entered  by  L^otliie  arelied  gate^^•ays^ — 
the  wiiolo  place  must  have  had  a  very  beaut iiul  and  imposing 
appearance,  iiiorr  like  an  English  eccle'>ia>t ieal  town  than  a 
S<'iitrh  one.     After  tlie  Rcstonrt  ion  in  UifiO,  tlie  Itishops,  from 
povertv.  teiied  out  small  portions  round  the  ed^es  of  the  green 
for  buUding,  and  thus  the  sacred  enelusures,  which  were  for- 
merly reserved  as  a  site  for  certain  rtnnual  fairs,  and  as  a 
buryincf-ground,  has  been  encroaches!  u])oii.    Mr.  Neale,  in  his 
"  Keelesiological  Notes"  of  1848,  thus  describes  what  remains 
of  the  cathedral — though  his  ground  plan  which  accompanies  it 
was  too  bnrriedly  got  up ;  and  we  tloubt  much  his  accuracy  in 
se])aiatiiig  the  south  cha]>cl  into  distinct  nave  and  chancel: — 
<  >n  one  side  of  this  green  are  the  remains  of  the  once  glorious 
ratliedral,  the  see  of  the  bishoj)s  of  Ross.    It  was  not  <lestroyed 
in  the  Knoxian  Keformation,  but  by  Uiiver  rrrmnvt.!!!,  who 
allied  the  stones  to  the  construotUm  of  a  fort  at  InyemeM. 
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The  fort  has  perished ;  the  cathednl,  in  the  last  stage  of  deeaj, 
still  exists.  It  fonnerlj  consisted  of  choir  and  nave,  iriUi 
aisles  to  each,  eastern  ladj  chapel,  western  tower,  and  clu4>teiw 
house  at  the  north-east  end ;  what  remains  consbts  meralj  of 
the  south  aisle  to  chancel  and  nare,  and  the  detached  chapter- 
house. The  style  is  the  purest  and  most  daborate  middle- 
puinted  ;  the  material,  red  sandstone,  gave  depth  and  freedom 
to  the  chisel ;  and  the  whole  diurch,  though  probahly  not  190 
feet  long  from  east  to  west,  must  have  been  an  arehitectiual  gem 
of  the  Terj  first  description.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
mouldings,  after  so  many  years  of  exposure  to  the  air,  is  won- 
derful, and  shows  that,  in  whatever  other  respect  these  remote 
parts  of  Scotland  were  barbarous,  in  ecclesiology,  at  least,  they 
were  on  a  par  with  any  other  branch  of  the  mediaeval  Church. 
The  east  window,  fragments  of  the  tracery  of  which  hang  from 
the  archivolt,  must  have  been  magnificent,  and  consisted  of  five 
liirhts  ;  it  is  wide  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  must  hiive 
iitiordcd  p^eat  scope  for  throwing  up  the  altar  beneath.  Un 
the  outside,  in  the  gable,  there  are  two  laneets,  the  lower  one 
ihulL  longer  than  the  other  ;  the  whole  effect  is  extremely 
satisfactory  ;  1  know  not,  indeed,  where  one  could  look  ioi  :i 
better  model  tor  a  small  collegiate  church,  and  such  as  might 
suit  the  needs  of  our  conim\inion  at  this  moment.  There  are 
two  windows  ou  the  south  side,  of  the  same  elalK>rHtt;  and 
l>cautiful  description,  but  consistini?  of  four  lights.  The  pis- 
cina remams,  and  the  mouldings  arc  truly  the  work  of  a 
master.  The  south  aisle  was  separated  from  the  chancel  bj 
two  middle  pointed  arches,  now  wiiiied  up,  but  not  so  much 
injured  as  to  destroy  their  extreme  loveliness.  In  the  first  of 
these  arches  is  a  canopied  tomb  for  the  foundress,  a  Countess  of 
Ross,  the  date  of  which  is  ])robably  1330.  Very  possibly  her 
lord  might  be  interred  in  a  sniiilar  position  in  the  north  side  of 
the  choir.  This  must  have  l>een  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
monuments  I  ever  «aw.  Hetween  the  foot  and  the  easternmost 
pier,  a  credence  inserted,  sloping  up  with  a  stone  lean-to 
against  the  p€a>-airc  wall.  In  the  second  arch  is  a  poor  third- 
pointed  high  tojiii)  and  canopy,  with  ilie  effigy  of  a  bishop,  hy 
tradition,  the  second  bishop  of  the  see  ;  a  thing  manifestly  im- 
possible, unless  the  monumont  were  erected  long  after  the 
decease  of  the  person  commoiiiuratcd.  The  chancel -arch  is 
modem.   The  nave  consists  oi  lour  bays,  and  much  resembles 
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the  chancel  in  its  :  the  fourth  ifl^  humvftr,  blocked  off 

for  the  burying  place  of  some  family  (the  Mackenxiee  of  Sefr- 
forth).  In  the  feeond  areh  is  mother  third-pointed  monument* 
On  the  south  side  the  first  window  is  injured ;  the  second  re- 
sembles those  in  the  chancel  arch  ;  the  third  is  high  up  and 
mutilated  ;  the  fourth  is  a  plain  lancet.  The  west  front  is  re- 
markably simple,  and  contains  nothing  but  a  small  two-light 
middle-pointed  window,  without  foliation.  The  rood  turret 
8tiU  exists,  and  is  a  very  elegant,  though  somewhat  singular 
coinpositioii.  It  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  south  aisle  of 
nave  and  chantcl,  and  acts  as  a  buttress.  8<iuare  at  the  base, 
it  is  bcvilled  into  a  semi-hexagonal*  superstructure,  and  has 
elegant  two-light  windows  on  altcriuuc  sides.  The  top  is 
modern.  The  chapter-house,  as  at  Glasgow,  consisted  of  two 
stages,  a  crypt  aud  the  chapter-house  j)roperIy  siveaking.  The 
crypt  still  remains,  and  is  used  as  a  coal-hole  ;  the  upper  part, 
which  has  been  rebuilt,  is  now  a  school  and  court-room.  The 
remarkable  disorientation  of  the  chancel  to  the  south  is  worthy 
of  notice  ;  it  gives,  at  first  sight,  the  effect  of  a  gigantic  apse 
to  the  whule  north  side  of  the  ruins.  There  ia  a  Scotch  chapel 
in  Fortrose,  a  homble  conglomeration  of  pinnacles,  without 
chancel — without  any  one  good  porut  ;  it  seems  quite  new." 

We  trust  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  will  now  save  the  remains  uf  the  cathedral  from  farther 
de«cay.  and  protect  the  green  from  encroachments,  by  eudosiiig 
it  ai»  a  place  of  healthy  recreation  for  the  inhal»itants. 

A  new  paii-h  church  has  lately  been  erected  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  a  stipend  tor  a  minister  appropriated  out  of  a  fund 
left  by  a  worthy  l»ailie  of  Fortrose  in  the  end  ot  the  seventeenth 
century,  inten  d  1  for  the  Iniiiefit  of  the  Episcopal  communion. 
This  building,  and  a  I^ree  Church  nciir  it,  both  make  pretensions 
to  inotlen*  (iothic,  but  they  are  spiritless  and  devoid  of  syra- 
metricai  proportions.  The  Gaelic  language  is  but  little  known 
in  this  or  tlie  adjoining  parish  of  Avoch,  but  the  Kn^li-h 
spoken  dialect  is  peculiar,  and  abound.s  in  obsolete  words  jind 
phra^e.s,  many  of  which,  especially  among  the  fishermen  at 
Afoch,  are  Danish.  kSo  late  as  KJyfJ,  the  bishop  and  his 
chapter  made  over  the  grass  of  the  cathedral  green,  and  the 
feu  and  manse  maills  and  duties,  to  the  schoohnnster  of  the 
pMshy  on  account  of  the  ^'  trouhlesy''  and  seeing  that  Episco- 
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pacy  was  then  again  Ukelj  to  be  OTerturned.  The  first  Fre»- 
byterian  pastor  was  established  here  about  the  year  1710. 
Fortrose  can  boast  of  a  most  comfortable  inn,  and  prirate 
lodgings  are  easily  had,  both  here  and  at  Bosemarkie^  which 
are  delightful  sefr-batlung  quarters.  The  manse  and  ehureh  of 
Rosemarkio  (on  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Bonifiu^,  the  patron 
saint  of  ihh  parish,  and  who  is  believed  to  have  taken  up  his 
residence  here  on  a  mission  from  the  Pope  in  the  soTenth  cen- 
tury), a  little  to  the  east,  are  beautifully  sitiuited.  In  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  present  church,  a  large  stone  coffin  was 
come  upon,  and  a  cross,  which  is  l>eautifully  carved  with  foliage 
and  knot  work  on  Iwth  sides,  but  without  any  inscription,  and 
was  likely  the  patron  saint's  cross.  It  was  coolly  appropriated 
as  a  gravc-stuno,  and  broken  in  two.  The  projecting  sandy 
point  of  Chanonry,  runninpr  out  into  the  firth,  lietwecn  Fortrose 
and  Rosenuii  Ivic,  is  terminated  by  a  fine  and  useful  lighthouf^s, 
and  by  the  lerry -house,  where  we  take  boat  for  Fort-George  and 
the  Invcniess-shire  coa^t. 

From  Fortrose,  the  public  road  to  CroniarLy  b weeps  across 
to  the  o])]>osite  firth,  and  a  shorter  branch  by  Eathie,  l>ut  at 
present  in  bad  order,  bends  inland  across  the  intenening  hills, 
whilst  beyond  Raddery  there  is  a  further  choice  of  the  road  from 
Munlochy  to  Cromarty.  A  footpath  along  the  cliffs  overhang- 
'\n(r  the  sea  is  generally  preferred  by  the  pedestrian,  and  to  the 
geologist  we  would  {>articularly  recommend  it,  that  he  may 
yisit  the  small  but  very  curious  lias  dcj)osit  near  Eathie,  and 
the  sandstone  beds  with  the  Ichthyolite  concretions,  in  the  de- 
scription of  which  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
tame.  We  nuiy  also  remind  onr  scientific  friends,  that  along 
the  sea  bcjich  eastwar^l  frotn  llu^einarkie,  they  can  fonn  a  good 
collection  of  specimens  of  hornblende-rock,  chlorite  and  acty- 
nolite  schist,  quartz-rock,  and  {granite  and  piieiss  charcrod  with 
garnets  ;  and  by  the  botanist,  these  rocks  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely prulific  in  herbaceous  plants,  ferns,  and  mosses. 

5.  Cromarty  is  celebrated  all  the  world  over  for  the  safety 
of  its  bav  (the  PnrhiA  StdiUu4  of  the  ancients),  the  ciun  Liiience 
and  neatness  of  its  harbour,  the  Ixddncss  of  its  bluti  promon- 
tories (called  the  Sutors) — the  opposing  disjoined  members  of 
the  coast  line — and  which  protect  it  from  the  blasts  of  the 
north-east,  south,  and  we-^t,  and  for  tlu  exceeding  beauty  and 
fertility  of  its  neigUbourhoovL   At  moniing's  glow  it  hails  the 
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risinfr,  V)otvreen  the  iSntors,  from  the  ^'vl  of  ihe  (  Jciraan 
Ocean,  and  at  even  it  beh^lfis  his  level  raysgiUling  the  massive 
shoulders  of  Ben  Wvvis.  and  burnishing  the  broad  rctirincr 
waters  of  \t<  own  inland  firth.  Cromarty  is  often  a  stirring 
place,  and  a  retuge  in  storms  to  all  vessels  which  may  be  out 
on  the  adjoining  eeas.  It  has  a  fine  pier  and  lighthouse,  and  a 
lieautiful  esplanade,  and  has  a  good  beach  for  sea-bathers.  It 
contains  also  a  manufactory  for  bagging,  one  or  two  timber 
yards,  sereral  cooperages,  a  brewery,  two  banks,  and  a  depot 
for  pickled  salmon  and  for  the  other  produce  of  the  countrj^ 
wluck  it  collected  here  proTious  to  being  carried  away  to  the 
aoathem  markets  by  the  Inverness  trading  Teasels  and  steamers. 
A  considerable  trade  in  pork  has  for  fiftj  years  been  carried  on 
nt  Cromarty :  the  annual  value  now  cured  may  be  from  ;£500U 
to  ^^lOyOOO.  The  import  and  export  trade  of  Ross-shire  for- 
merly passed  through  this  town ;  but  the  erection  of  a  harbour 
at  the  more  ooDTenient  and  central  port  of  Inyeigordon  has,  of 
late,  diverted  it  yety  much ;  and  the  many  ruinous  and  tetter* 
ing  buildings  in  Cromarty  indicate,  that  unless  a  new  spur  to 
its  commerce  is  found  out,  its  glory  will  speedily  depart.  The 
estate  on  which  it  is  situated  has  been,  till  Teiy  recently,  under 
trusty  and  the  subject  of  litigatiouy  which  also  of  course  mar 
the  prosperity  of  Uie  whole  neighbourhood.  It  now  belongs  to 
the  fiuoaily  of  Mrs.  Rose  Ross.  As  at  Rosemarkie,  Fortrose,  and 
Dingwall,  the  ancient  cross  of  Cromarty  is  still  standing,  though 
it  is  perhaps  questionable  whether  the  worthy  burghers  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  any  such  mark  of  distinction,  their  aaces- 
tofs  haying,  through  their  simplicity,  and  littie  estimation  of 
those  political  honours  for  the  acquisition  of  which  [>eople  now- 
anlays  manifest  such  inordinate  leal,  resigned  to  his  Majesty 
King  Charles  II.  their  privilege  of  presenting  a  delegate  to  par> 
Uamflot.   Cromartyshire  is  now  united  with  Ross. 

6.  Bfacbeth  was  Thane  of  Cromarty  or  Crombathi,*  and  Cro- 
marty House  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  eastie  of  tiie  Earls  of 
Ross.  The  seaward  quarters  of  the  town  are  inhabited  by  a 
col(my  of  fishermen,  who  go  ten  or  twelve  miles  out  to  sea  to 
the  haddock  and  herring  banks,  where  they  find  their  perilous 
livelihood.  A  friend  and  fellow  townsman  of  their  own,  Mr. 
Hugh  Miller,  their  most  interesting  and  graphic  historian,  a 
few  yuirs  a^o,  among  his  other  writings,  published  an  account 

•  The  currrd  or  crooked  b*j, 
a  2 
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of  these  hardy  fishermen  ;  from  which  we  extract  the  folio wmg 
notices  of  the  former  history  of  the  town  of  Cromarty ; — 

*•  Jiiiiicfl  the  Sixth  attempted  to  civilize  the  Ilighlandii  smd 
Islet),  hy  colouibiug  them  with  people  brought  from  the  suaiKera 
counties  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  his  lirst  experiment,  gays  KoWrt- 
son,  was  made  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  where,  as  the  station  was 
conveniently  situated  for  prosecuting  the  fishing  trade,  he  !«ettled 
a  colony  brought  from  the  shores  of  Fife.  The  historiiiu  add.^ 
further,  that  the  i)roject  miscarried  in  this  mstauce,  through 
th<^  jealousy  of  the  islanders,  who  were  alike  uuwillinr?  to  for- 
sake their  old  habits,  or  to  acquire  new  ;  mv\  that  it  wa:§  alt</- 
gethcr  abandoned  on  the  accession  of  Jainc-  to  the  throne  rvf 
England,  That  Cromarty  was  originally  peopled  by  some  -vich 
colony,  appears  at  the  least  probable,  fnnn  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. The  surnames  of  the  oldest  tVimilic-  in  it  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  southern  counties  of  Scotlfind  ;  an  l  the  Oaclic  lan- 
guage, though  that  of  the  adjacent  country,  was  scarcely  known 
in  it  prior  to  the  erection  of  its  hemp  manufactory. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  early  in  the 
eighteenth,  the  herring  fishery  of  Cromarty  was  very  success- 
ful ;  and  the  eni  of  the  Union  is  atill  spoken  of  as  the  tune  of 
the  *  herring  drove.' 

*^  Duiing  the  era  of  the  ^  herring  drore,*  Cromarty  was  a 
place  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  I  have  heMd 
from  old  men,  that  &t  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  not 
less  than  fiye  three-masted  Tessels  belonged  to  it,  bemdes  others 
of  lesser  size.  Like  many  of  the  trading  towns  of  Scotland,  it 
suffered  from  the  Union,  and  the  fiulure  of  the  hemng  fishhig 
completed  its  ruin.  It  fell  so  low  before  the  year  1730,  that » 
single  shopkeeper,  who  was  not  such  literally,  for  in  the  sum* 
mer  season  he  travelled  the  oountiy  as  a  pedlar,  mote  Uiaa  iup- 
plied  the  inhabitants*  It  is  a  singular  £sct,  that  the  tide  now 
flows  twice  oTeiy  twenty-four  hours  oyer  the  spot  once  occupied 
by  his  shop. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  natural  histoiy  of  the  hening, 
know  that  it  is  not  nnoommon  for  it  to  desert  on  the  sudden  its 
accustomed  haunts. 

«  Cromarty,  as  I  hare  stated,  aflter  the  fidlure  of  its  herring 
fishery,  dwindled  into  a  place  of  no  importance ;  and  its  escsl- 
lent  harbour,  which,  as  an  old  black-letter  folio  states,  was  so 
early  as  the  sixteenth  oentuiy  *  callit  by  Scottish  ^Iks  the  haill 
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(health)  of  seamen,'  ])roved  of  value  only  to  a  few  half-employed 
fishermen,  or  to  the  voyager  driven  from  hin  course  by  tempest. 
This  change  materially  affected  the  character  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  Unsuccessful  exertion  is  naturally  succeeded  by  inert  apathy, 
a  mood  the  most  unfavourable  both  to  learning  and  the  arts. 
Doling  the  era  of  the  '  herring  drove,*  stniige  as  it  may  seem, 
there  were  fishermen  in  Cromarty  who  were  no  contemptible 
scholars.  Theie  is  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  Urquharts 
(extensive  proprietorB  in  the  neighbourhood)  of  thai  time, 
when  sauntering  along  the  shore,  accompanied  by  two  guests, 
gsntlemen  from  England,  asked  a  fisherman  he  met  several 
questions  in  Latin,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  visitors  received 
prompt  answers  in  the  same  language.  In  the  age  which  sue* 
ceeded,  education  among  this  dass  was  entirely  neglected.  No- 
thing can  give  a  stronger  oonception  of  their  nerveless  apathy 
than  the  fisct  that  children  of  the  men  who,  thdr  rank  in  life 
ooDsidered,  were  both  learned  and  intelligent,  scarcely  knew  that 
the  world  extended  more  than  a  thousand  miles  round  the  place 
of  their  nativity.  Though  inhabitants  of  a  sea-port  town,  they 
believed  that  at  the  distance  of  a  few  weeks*  ssiling  the  ocean 
was  bounded  by  the  horixon,  and  that  all  beyond  was  darkness : 
but  though  thus  ignorant,  not  Virgil  himself  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  signs  of  the  weather,  or  could  tell  more  truly 
whep  storms  or  calms  might  he  expected. 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  people  at  this  age  is  deserv- 
ing of  notice.  Their  clothing  they  manufisctured  themselves. 
Bveiy  half-doien  neighbours  had  a  boat,  and  eveiy  fiunily  a 
strip  of  land.  The  latter  supplied  tiiem  with  bread,  and  by  the 
former  they  supplied  themselves  with  fish.  At  midsummer, 
when  cod,  ling,  mackerel,  &c.,  are  to  be  caught  near  the  shore, 
it  was  customary  for  them  to  sail  to  Tarbet  Ness,  an  excellent 
fishing  station,  twenty  miles  north  of  Cromarty,  and  stay  there 
for  several  weeks,  laying  up  store  for  winter.  The  day  was  oc- 
cupie<i  in  fishing;  at  night  they  moored  their  boats  and  con- 
verted the  sails  into  tents.  In  autuum  the  more  enterprising 
among  them  formed  ^mrties,  and  scoured  the  firth  in  (juest  of 
herrings.  During  the  time  of  the  *  drove,"  ii  premium  of  twenty 
pouadr*  Soots  was  awarded  every  season  to  the  boat^s  crew  that 
caught  the  first  barrel  of  fish.  This  premium  (I  have  not 
learned  from  what  quarter  it  came)  was  atterwards  much  more 
the  object  of  the  fishermen  than  the  herrings  themiielves ;  but 
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it  was  not  every  season  they  caught  enough  to  entitle  them  to 
it.  The  ^raii  ltatlicr  >>{'  tlie  writer,  a  man  who  witnessed  the 
smoke  of  Cullu.len  t'runi  the  hill  of  Cromarty,  and  who,  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  possessed  all  his  faculties,  ))odily  and  mental, 
frequently  ma<le  one  in  these  parties.  I  have  often,  when  ^ 
child,  stood  by  his  knee,  listcninr:^  with  an  intense  interest  to 
his  niiiiute  characteristic  detuil>  of  men  and  times,  which  were 
unknown  almost  to  every  other  person  living.  From  his  nar- 
ratives, and  the  knowledge  I  have  ac([uircd  of  the  character  of 
the  present  age,  I  find  data  to  conclude,  that  in  the  last  ninety 
years,  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  manners  and  hahits  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  country,  greater  beyond  com- 
parison than  any  other  tliat  has  taken  place  among  them  since 
the  era  of  the  Uofonnation.  The  men  of  the  present  age  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  arc  much  more  unlike  their  predeces.surs  of 
the  reipi  of  (^ueen  Anne  and  (jeorge  the  First,  than  the  latter 
were  to  the  people  who  livetl  there  three  hvmdred  years  liefore. 
To  give  a  detail  of  the  siirns  r»f  this  change,  tu  examine  into  the 
various  causes  which  effected  it,  and  to  consider  and  balance  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  physical  and  moral,  wouhl  l>e  a 
work  of  interest,  and,  as  the  subject  now  presents  to  me,  one 
not  of  trreat  dithculty." 

The  writer  from  whom  this  extract  is  taken  is  now  well 
known  to  the  pultlic  as  a  poet,  a  man  of  science,  and  a  reviewer; 
and  Mr.  Miller's  work  on  the  'M)ld  Red  Sandstone,"  and  his 
Foot-prints  of  the  Creator,  or  the  Ostrolepi?^  of  Stromucss,'* 
will  long  be  popular  proofs  that  we  may  tind  ^'  sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  everything." 

7.  In  summer  a  two-horse  coach  runs  daily  to  and  from  In- 
verness and  Dingwall  by  Kessock,  or  by  Beiiuly,  and  proceeds 
up  Strathpeffer,  for  and  with  passengers  visiting  the  mineral 
wells.  Another  coach  used,  in  favourable  and  busy  seasons,  to 
proceed  from  Kessock  by  Avoch  and  Fortrose  to  Cromarty,  but 
for  the  present  it  has  been  discontinued.'^  The  London,  Leith, 
and  Inverness  steamen  regularly  call  at  Invergordon  and  Cro- 
marty, landing  paBsengefs  and  goods  hj  the  way  at  Fortrose 
and  Fort-Oeorge ;  and  a  small  steatner  has  lately  beeD  intro- 
ducod  solely  for  the  Moraj  Firth  and  Sutherlandshxre  eoMtuag 
trade. 

A  packet-boat  in  summer  laila  daily  between  Nairn  and 
*  Tkb  post  gif^  esiTjiiif  Hum  pMMBfCis^  now  ti^oRMte  it. 
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Cromarty  (fare  for  a  single  passenger  being  2s.,  or  about  15s. 
for  the  boat),  and  another  twice  a-week  l>etween  Fortrose  and 
Inverness.* 

8.  Three  miles  westward  of  Cromarty,  by  a  good  road,  the 
tourist  will  reach  a  pier  and  ferry,  where  a  boat  may  be  had  for 
Invergordon,  and  into  which  carriages  and  horses  can  l)e  safely 
taken.  We  pass  on  the  way  Pointzfield  (Sir  G.  G.  Munro), 
Braerlangwell  (General  Sir  llugh  Fraser),  and  New  Hall  (Shaw 


Scull  tur<»d  S»one  at  SandvB^ck. 

Esq.),  and  the  interesting  remains  of  the  old  church  of  Kirkmi- 
chael,  so  picturesquely  described  by  Mr.  Miller.  A  district  road 
proceeds  westwards  past  the  modem  kirk  and  manse  of  Resolis, 
which  joins  the  main  post  road  from  Inverness  to  Thurso,  near 
Scudel  bridge,  one  branch  of  it,  already  mentioned,  striking 

•  Thr  antiqnary  should  not  omit,  wliilc  at  Cromnrtr,  rrossiiip  to  Nijrjf,  nnd  »rfinp 
thr  bfjiutiful  srulptnml  Bt^me  eras*  in  thr  rliurrhyard  there,  and  the  similar  onr-s  at 
Hilton  and  Sandwirk,  fire  or  six  nulm  to  the  eastward.  Thrv  rrscmldo  the  en-al 
carved  pillar  at  Forrc* ;  but  arc  in  some  res  perls  more  interesting  and  beniitifuK  the 
firurea  nn  them  beine  more  distinctly  Christian.  Tlie  iffolii^riHl.  also,  will  find  the 
ichlhyolitc  beds,  »o  fully  lUustmtcd  by  Mr.  Miller,  at  low  water,  in  the  bay  betwrt-n 
the  town  and  the  Sator  of  Cromarty ;  the  lias  and  fish  beds  at  .IDthie.  bevoud  the 
Sator,  on  the  marrin  of  the  Moray  firth  ;  and  the  nearest  rlifT  to  the  ferry-noiise  on 
the  Ni«  shore,  exnibits  the  line  of  iunrtion  of  the  primary  with  the  red  sandstone 
and  fish  tmls.  which  enabled  Mr.  Miller  to  determine  the  tnie  position  of  the  latter, 
and  which  he  re(;ards  as  displaving  nn  epitome  of  the  geology  of  the  whole  north  of 
Scotltuid,  and  enpecinlly  of  CHitfiness-flhire. 
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across  the  hill  southwards,  past  Belmaduthy,  the  beautiful  re- 
sidence of  Sir  Evan  Mackenzie  of  Kilcoy,  to  Munlochy,  and  the 
other  proceeding  by  Findon  and  the  shore  side  to  Alcaig  Ferry, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Conon.  This  road  is  interesting,  as 
it  commands  most  extensive  and  beautiful  views  of  Easter  Ross 
and  i''erindonald,  and  at  its  western  extremity,  looks  right  into 
the  long  vista  of  Strathpetier,  having  the  town  of  Dingwall 
most  suitably  placed  at  its  entrance,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture.  Beneath  the  road,  likewise,  we  see  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  church  and  grave-yard  of  Cullicudden — the  old  Bishop's 
palace  of  Castle  Craig — and  the  site  of  a  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin  of  Tours.  The  whole  district,  in  fact,  was  a  very 
early  seat  of  the  church  (})rol»ably  from  the  ."ieventh  century), 
and  when  her  earthly  power  fell,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  wild 
iron-fisted  barons — the  Urquharts  of  Cromarty — the  gable  of  one 
of  whose  mansions  at  Kinbeachy,  with  the  date  on  it  of  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  still  standing ;  and  haril  by, 
a  cottage  contains  one  of  their  monumental  tablets,  showing, 
from  its  astrolu;^ical  dates  and  signs,  their  learning,  and  {)robable 
connection  with  the  suj)erstition8  of  diabulrie,  or,  as  the  people 


called  it,  the    black  art.'* 
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Strathpeffcr;  Knockfarrcl ;  Mineral  Well,  1— Caatle  Ix'od;  Aurhternecd;  Fnlist- 
ment;  Raven  Rock.  2.- Ben  Wj\-i««  ;  R.irt' Plants ;  White  Hare,  3.— Battle  of  Hlar- 
na-Parc;  Tlic  Turning  Stone,  4  -  Contin  .  (  oul,  5. — Excursion  to  the  Falls  of  the 
Conon  and  Scuinrullin ;  Tor  and  Loch  ikiiilUe  i  Comrie ;  Scatwell ;  Loch  Luichart ; 
Scuir  Marxy,  — Stnithfonon ;  The  BfaiekRocki,7-— Scninrullin.  8. — Short  Routt- 
to  the  West  Coast.  9. — Strath  and  I>orli  Garvc  ;  Falls  of  Rojnc ;  Sliecp  Fiinniup-, 
10. — Loch  Luichart;  Stralh  Bran;  Luch  Carrou,  II.— Road  to  UUapool,  Straw 
Dirie,  and  BirieMore;  Loeh  fknnieh;  Strath  and  Loch  Broom;  Croa  Syst«in  ; 
FiHhcrirs.  12 — l'Ilap4K)l.  1^*.. — Ritutcs  from  UUnpool,  C<iip«rh,  Little  bvch  Rnxim, 
Loch  Greinonl ;  \U>iul  to  I'cMjU  wf,  14. — Road  to  Auchnasheen  ^  Luch  TunidcA,  16. 
—Loch  Harrr,  10  — Gairloch  i  Flowcrdale;  PoQlevc.  17.— Eocdi  to  8hMdait«ad 
ApplMnwii  ThefieaUadki  Aftykaou,  lA, 


Tu  Kyle  Akin. 
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Strathganre,  or  Oarve  bin 
AaohnSnanlt  (good)   
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AtiHnmsheen  (inn  now  removed)   5 

Loip  (j|>ublic- bouse)....   d 

do.)   8 

jMntown  (good  inn)    9 

StroTDc  Ferry    6 

Kj^ieAidn   12 


To  Ullapool. 

Strathgarve  Inn    14 

Glascamock  (public-hoitBe)    12 

Fascruiich  (luiblic-housc  Il01rfenlOTodne•ri7amUeflu^ 

ther  on,  to  iJrat'inore)   13 

Ardcaroich  (public -houi^e)   7 

Ullapool   5 
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To  Shiddaig. 

 50) 

  5  5 

  12 

  9 


ToPoolewe. 

Auchnasbecn   

Kinloch  Ewe  (new  inn)  

F^S^    I  by  old  road 


Slatadftle  to  Gairloch 
Gairloch  to  Fooiewe.. 


(By  new  roid.) 
utn  ••*...........• 


JMBtown  « 

Kishom.... 
Applecrt^. 
Sbieldaig  . 


1.  Fbox  Dingwall,  the  main  parliamentaiy  roftd  to  the  west 
ooMt  of  Row-flhife  prooeeda  through  a  aaoceaaion  of  TaUeja^ 
extending  nearly  to  about  the  aame  length  aa  the  great  glen  of 
InTetneaMhiie.  The  firat  of  theae  ia  Stiathpeffer,  atretching 
fiTO  milea  weatward  from  Dingwall.  It  waa,  till  within  a  few 
yean,  a  low  marsbj  valley,  occupied  by  stagnant  watera^  large 
feeds,  and  a  few  atunted  alders.  Now  it  yielda  the  moat  luzu- 
riant  cropa  of  grain,  and  ia  one  of  the  richeat  and  heat-peopled 
^fiftricta  in  the  country.  On  one  ride  the  parka  and  wooda  of 
Tulloeh  Oaatle  (D.  Dmvidaon,  Esq.)  diTeralfy  the  front  of  the 
hill  which  interrenea  between  the  atiath  and  the  baae  of  tha 
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mountain  Ben  W^nris ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  ridge,  Bignificantly 
called  Druimchat,  or  the  cat*B  back,  which  fleparates  the  Talley 
from  the  policies  of  Brahan  and  Strathconon  is  crowned  witii 
the  vitrified  fortress  of  Knockfarrel,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  and  strongly 
marked  hill-forts  in  the  countrj. 

The  vitrified  rampart  at  top  encloses  an  oval  area  about  140 
yards  long  by  40  wide,  with  breastworks  proceeding  down  the 
adjoining  slopes.  There  was  a  well  or  Umk  for  rain-water  on 
the  summit ;  and  the  sections  made  long  ago  by  Williams,  one 
of  the  earliest  writers  on  these  forts,  still  remain  open,  and 
show  the  great  extent  of  the  vitrified  matter,  which  is  in  some 
places  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  The  fir  woods  stretching 
down  from  the  southern  side  of  this  station  embosom  a  beautiful 
little  lake  (Loch  Ousie),  with  tree-clad  islands  and  promontories, 
and  which,  especially  from  the  southern  shore,  displays  magni- 
ficent views  of  Ben  Wyvis,  with  a  soft  and  rich  foreground. 

Stratbpeffer  h«is,  of  late  years,  become  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place. Near  Dingwall  it  contains  some  chalybeate  springs, 
which,  however,  are  not  much  used  ;  but  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  valley  u  liaiitl>umc  j>iniip-room  has  l»een 
erected  over  a  well  strontxly  impregnated  with  sulf>hureted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  whii  h  i.s  recommended  as  a  cure  for  a  great 
many  diseases.  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  on  analysing  this 
water,  found  that,  ulnle  a  (quantity  of  it  holds  t\venty->even 
cubic  inches  of  suljthuretcd  hydrogen  gas,  a  like  (quantity  of 
the  celebrated  Ilarrowgate  water  contains  only  about  twenty 
cubic  inches.  In  the  Strathpeller  Spa  several  saline  ingredients 
also  exist,  which  add  much  to  its  medicinal  properties.  The 
following  are  tin  roults  of  Dr.  Thomson's  analysis  of  the  well, 
till  lately  [.rinri]'  illy  used  ;  but  adjoining  it  an  older  and  much 
stronger  and  luore  abundant  spring  has  this  season  (1850)  been 
found. 

An  imperial  gallon  of  the  water  attached  to  the  puiup- 
room  yielded — 

Snlphureted  hydrogen  gas,  18*669  cubic  Inches* 

Sulphate  of  i*<Hla    52  710  gnias. 

8ulf»hate  of  lime    80  r,S6 

Common  salt    iy-233 

Salpbate  of  magneaia   4*856 
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Until  of  late  yem  itnuigm  found  much  difficulty  in  ohtatn- 
ing  lodgings  in  Uie  vicinity  of  this  well.  Seyend  yillas  and 
neatly  built  houses,  howerer^  are  now  springing  up  about  the 
place ;  and  tbeie  are  two  good  inns,  at  one  of  which,  the  Spa 
Hotel,  yisitois  often  anange  to  mess  together  at  a  common 
table,  when  the  chaige  for  board  and  lodging  is  two  guineas 
a-week  for  each  person.  In  summer,  private  lodgings  near  the 
well  cost  from  10s.  6d.  to  21s.  and  ISOs.  a-week.  The  season  for 
drinking  the  waters  in  greatest  perfection  extends  from  the 
month  of  May  till  October.  Their  valuable  properties  are  un- 
doubtedly derired  from  the  bituminous  ro<^  through  which 
the  waters  flow,  and  which  is  a  member  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone formation.  Composing  the  hill  of  TuUoch  <m  the  northern 
boundaiy  of  Strathpeffer,  the  rock  passes  by  Castle  Leod,  and 
assumes  its  most  characteristic  form  on  the  estate  of  Coul,  that 
of  a  dark-coloured  calcareo-bituxninous  schist,  soft  and  foliated, 
and  frequently  much  contorted  and  mixed  with  beds  of  shule, 
abounding  with  pyrites,  or  sulphur et  of  iron,  the  lajiid  tlecom- 
position  of  which  by  water  obviously  f^ive.s  rise  to  the  medici- 
nal springs.  This  rock  displays  most  singular  and  unaccountable 
contortions,  more  numerous  and  varied  in  aspect  and  position 
than  almost  any  other  rock  in  the  Highlands.  It  also  con- 
tains, in  a  few  places,  &omc  ."iiiall  pieces  of  pure  hard  bitumen, 
which  have  occaaionally  V>ccn  collected,  and  U8e<l  as  coal  l.y  the 
ten;uury  on  the  Tulloch  and  Cromertie  properties,  t^n  which  it 
is  found  riiiij  anthracitic  coal  has  also  W'en  discovei'ed  mi  the 
ridge  north-west  of  the  Dun  of  Castle  Leod  imbedded  in  pri- 
mary gmlsM  rocks,  a  most  unusual  occurrence. 

2.  The  £rreater  portion  of  Strathpettcr  formed  part  of  the 
estates  <  f  tlie  old  Earlti  of  Cromarty  ( Mackenzies),  which  now 
belong  to  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  one  <>f  who«ie  residences, 
Castle  Leod,  is  in  the  imme<liato  vicinity  of  the  Spa.  Placed 
near  the  base  of  a  round-topped  ward-hill,  and  surrounded  with 
nrenues  and  clumps  of  tall  "ancestml  trees,''  and  large  parks, 
which  con  Inct  to  the  entrance  of  an  alpme  valley  and  rivulet 
immediately  to  the  westward,  and  which  form  a  convenient 
pass  on  the  ascent  of  Ben  Wyvis,  Castle  Leod  presents  as  truly 
venerable  and  baronial  an  appearance  as  any  residence  in  the 
Highlands.*      «  ' 

*  AtiiitbdMenrt  Uwbtmwwtatflrttiimvndownb  wind,  which  meamred 
34  M  te^fth  •!  the  grand,  MS  IS  M  hcsMt  Ugh. 
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Opposite  the  castle  is  the  small  niral  village  of  Auchter- 
nwd,  which  straggles  up  the  hill  side  with  its  little  patches  of 
com  land,  originally  allotments  to  the  hardy  ▼eteraas  who  le- 
turned  \insciithcd  from  the  gtwt  American  war.  There  are  a 
few  still  alive  who  remember  the  enrolment  of  the  Highland 
corps ;  and  it  but  ill  assorts  with  the  free  notions  of  the  pre- 
scDt  day  to  think  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  embodied. 
Their  landlord,  Lord  Macleod^  fixed  a  day  for  meeting  his 
people  at  the  castle ;  and  taking  the  reDt-roU  of  the  estate^  his 
factor  and  he  arranged  the  number  of  young  men  that  could  be 
spared  from  each  fium  and  homestead,  and  then  aunounetiig 
their  resolres  to  the  tenantry,  their  behests  were  most  unheal- 
tatinglj  and  thankfully  acceded  to. 

3.  Ben  Wyvis,  or  Ben  Uaish,  the  Mountain  of  Storm/^  is 
of  easy  ascent,  but  from  the  quantity  of  mossy  ground  at  its 
base,  and  the  great  breadth  of  its  shoulders,  an  excursion  to  its 
sunmut  is  generally  regarded  as  7ery  turesome.  Visitors  may 
avoid  much  of  the  iatigue  by  riding  part  or  most  of  the  way, 
provided  they  can  procure  ponies  accustomed  to  soft  hi^y 
ground.  From  the  summit  th^  view  of  course  is  most  exten- 
sive ;  and  a  hundred-fold  worth  all  the  labour  of  climbing  to 
it.  Ben  Wy  vis  is  the  king  of  Ross-shire  mountains,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  the  mountains  on  this  side  of  the  island ;  but  its  impor> 
tance  arises  less  from  its  altitude  (by  the  late  government  tri- 
gonometrical survey  ascertained  to  be  3426  feet,  being  less  than 
that  of  Ben  Dearig,  on  Loch  Broom,  which  is  3651  ilset)  than 
from  its  enormous  lateral  bulk,  and  extensive  ramificatioos. 
The  noble  proprietrix,  however,  need  never  be  apprehensive  of 
being  unable  to  yield  the  return  for  which  it  is  said  she  holds 
the  mountain  from  her  Majesty,  that  of  producing  a  snow-ball 
from  its  corries  on  any  day  of  the  year.  On  the  aaoent^  the 
pedestrian  will  be  annoyed  at  the  immense  extent  of  mossy 
broken  ground  at  the  base ;  but  after  passing  the  first  snow 
wreaths  in  Aultcunire,  which  we  recommend  as  the  easiest 
track,  he  will  find  the  whole  upper  acclivities  deeply  covered 
with  a  firm  elastic  moss,  and  from  the  cairn  on  the  top,  he  may 
approach  and  look  down  the  cliffs  of  Corie-na-feol  or  the  Flesh 
Corry,  from  the  number  of  deer  and  cattle  that  used  to  tumble 
into  it,  and  which  has  of  late  been  a  very  fertile  j^round  of  liti- 
gation, more  expensive  many  times  over  than  its  intrinsic  value. 
Moorfowl  and  ptarmigan  abound  on  the  Lcightb,  and  white  or 
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alpine  hares  are  also  numerous.  They  burrow  and  bring:  forth 
their  young  in  holes  under  the  peat  banks,  and  their  habits  are 
<juite  intermediate  ])etween  those  of  the  common  hare  and 
rabbit  ;  when  disturbed  they  run  first  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  sit  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  look  at  the  intruder  as 
n  tfimc  mbbit  would.  Ben  Wyvis  is  com})Osed  of  slaty  gneiss, 
with  numerous  large  veins  of  homeblende  and  granite,  and  inter- 
mixed with  garnets.  To  the  l)otanist  this  mountain  is  chietiy 
interesting  for  the  earlier  spring  tiowers,  as  Saxifraga  oppositi- 
fclia^  Arbutus  alpim,  Azalea  procumheruiy  Betula  naruty  &c.,  and 
for  its  mosses,  and  as  a  habitat  for  the  scaice  grass,  Alopecums 
alpinus.  The  lower  stiaths  and  woods  are  more  piolific  in  nure 
^edes.  Thus  in  the  woods  of  Brahan,  Li^incea  horealis  occurs 
in  great  beauty,  and  in  the  Ooul  fir  wood,  about  a  mile  to  the 
west  of  the  Strath]^effer  pump-room,  the  extremely  scarce  and 
beautiful  little  bell  flower  the  Pyrola  unifioray  has  been  de- 
tected in  two  or  three  large  patches,  as  also  (kkraSMdia  innaia^ 
Malaxis  palwJhsay  and  I^c&pf^iwn  inundcUun. 

4.  Strathpeffer,  now  the  reeort  of  the  fair  and  the  gay,  as 
well  as  of  the  sick  and  decrepit,  was,  in  days  of  yore,  about  the 
year  1478,  the  scene  of  a  bloody  conflict  between  the  Macdonalds 
of  the  w^t  coast  and  the  Mackenaies^  who  were  aided  by  parties 
of  their  neighboursy  the  Dingwalls,  Baynes,  Maoeullochs,  and 
FraseiSy  in  which  the  latter  were  vietimous.  Qillespie  Mao- 
donald  the  nepliew,  or,  as  some  say,  the  brother  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Islesy  headed  one  party,  and  the  chief  of  the  Mackenzies, 
whose  reeidence  stood  on  an  island  in  the  small  adjoining  lake 
of  Kmellan,  eommaaded  his  troops  in  person. 

This  chief  had,  for  a  slight  offence,  repudiated  his  wife,  a 
sister  of  the  Macdonald,  and  married  another  lady,  a  daughter 
of  Lord  LoTat  The  dan,  in  revenge  for  the  iigured  honour  of 
their  chieftain  Blacdonald,  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  Macken- 
lies.  It  is  said  they  weare  challenged  by  the  latter  to  meet  them 
on  this  spot,  and  the  combat  which  ensued  was  most  desperate. 
A  thousand  of  the  Islesmen  were  either  kUled  or  drowned  in  the 
riTor  Oonon  while  attempting  to  escape.  This  conflict  is  gene- 
rally known  as  the  battle  of  Blar-na-caun  (»r  Blar-na-Farc,  and 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  utter  downfidl  of  the  Mac- 
donalds, Earls  of  Ross,  and  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
powei-  of  the  Mackenadcs.  Kenneth-y-vlair,  the  conqueror  in 
this  battle,  was  afterwards  knighted  by  James  IV.,  and  M*^ 
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buried  at  Boaul j ;  and,  being  suooeedad  by  his  son  ^^^fFHh  Dig, 
(or  the  younger,)  his  estates  were  long  managed  bj  Hector,  the 
uncle  of  the  latter,  and  who  was  founder  of  the  house  of  Ommt- 
loch.  During  his  tutory,  Sir  WiUiam  Monro  of  Foulisy  *^iTmtiTrti 
the  Mackenzies,  and  it  is  said  even  carried  off  by  foroe  Seafotth^s 
lady  ;  but  the  tutor  of  Eintail  finally  defeated  him  on  the  ridge 
of  Knockfarrel,  and  the  spot  where  the  Monroes  and  their  allies 
first  gave  way,  is  marked  (a  little  below  the  pump  room)  bj  a 
stone  pillar  with  an  eagle — the  Monroes*  crest,  rudely  earned 
on  it,  and  which  is  called  Chehan-Ti&m-panf  or  the  tumixtg 
stone.    This  neighbourhood  would  admit  of  a  guide4KK>k  for 
itself,  so  rich  is  it  in  varied  and  interesting  scenery  and  tradi- 
tionary story,  and  we  hare  dwelt  rather  much  in  dettail,  as 
Strathpefier  is  now  a  place  of  great  resort.    As  our  limits  are 
circumscribed,  we  will  only  at  present  add^  that  Episcopacy  was 
long  of  giving  way  here,  and  even  after  its  overthrow,  some  of 
its  oM  nonjuriug  clergy  were  quietly  permitted  to  enjoy  their 
stipends  till  their  deaths.     At  Fodderty,  however,  the  people 
for  a  long  time,  defied  the  Preshytciv  ;  and  at  evti y  attempt 
even  fur  years  after  the  l>eginning  of  last  centnrv  t  >  >ettle  a 
minister,  the  old  wives  stomd  him  back  and  would  uut  permit 
iiini  to  enter  the  church. 

5.  Quitting  Strathpeffer,  the  road  again  brings  us  the 
b:iiik>  of  the  Conon,  passing  by  the  beautiful  uianse  and  ii>iaiid 
uf  iitin,  and  the  mansion-house  of  Coul  (Sir  Alexander  S. 
Mackenzie,  Bart).  This  is  the  proper  and  finest  native  wood- 
land district  of  Ross-shire,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  greatly 
diversified  with  aipino  and  lake  scenery,  and  fertile  cultivated 
fields. 

Cros^iug,  u  little  bel  'W  the  beautiful  residence  just  men- 
tioned, by  a  handsome  bridge,  over  the  river  Blackwater,  which 
flows  from  L'K'h  Oarve,  lying  to  the  westward,  the  road  a  •scenic 
the  birchen  height  on  the  west  Imnk  ;  but  on  passing  Contin 
Inn,  near  the  bridge,  a  branch  road  will  bo  seen  detiecting  to  the 
south,  which  conducts  past  Loch  f]chiltie  and  Comrie,  to  the 
falls  of  the  Conon,  and  the  strath  of  that  name.  As  we  would 
recommend  an  excursion  in  this  direction  to  the  visitors  of 
Strathpefier,  as  well  as  to  tourists  generally,  we  will  here  endea- 
vour to  thread  them  through  its  various  beauties  as  suceinetly 
and  accurately  as  we  can. 

6.  Behind  the  oon£uz  of  the  rivers  Conon  and  Blackwater, 
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which  unite  a  little  to  the  cast  uf  Contin  village,  a  broad  allu- 
vial flat  will  be  seen,  cxten<liiig  to  the  base  of  a  beautiful 
rounded  birch  and  pine-clad  hill,  from  which  a  loTirr  undulating 
ridge  decline^  t  j  thu  westward.  This  hill  is  called  Tor  Echiltie, 
and  iis  an  excellent  botanical  habitat.  It  exhibits  an  interestiDg 
junction  nf  the  old  red  ^nndstono  and  primitive  gneiss  rocks,  the 
former  being  *^een  abutting  aguin'it  the  others  on  the  eastern 
frontlet,  at  a  high  angle  ;  while  all  along  its  base,  and  on  t^h 
side  of  the  adjoining  valleys,  the  eye  will  be  <<truck  with  a  suc- 
cession of  l>eautiful  terraced  banks,  on  \\  Kirli  several  sweetly- 
placed  cottages  have  been  erected.  A  private  drive  round  T»»r 
Echiltie  to  the  southem  ^ide,  [•roceeds  through  splendid  oak 
and  birch  copses,  overhanging  the  l>ed  of  the  river  Conon.  lie- 
turning,  however,  to  the  branch  roa<l  which,  as  we  mentioned, 
strikes  oil' at  the  iim  of  Contin,  on  the  Hla<."kwater,  we  slmli  tind 
that  it  leads  us  past  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Craigdarroch,  lying 
at  the  bjf^e  of  an  oak -covered  rocky  bank  of  that  name,  to  Loch 
Echiltie.  an  exquisitely  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  three 
uiiles  in  circumference,  which  is  embosomed  among  birch-clad 
knolls,  formed  of  the  terminating  ridges  of  Tor  Echiltie  on  the 
south  side,  but  which,  on  the  opposite  hand,  rise  into  higher, 
and  bolder,  and  more  picturesque  eminences.  Two  or  three 
small  islets  at  tlR  lower  end,  and  several  wooded  promontories 
projecting  into  the  lake,  afford  beautiful  foregrounds  to  the 
view ;  whUe  the  extreme  distance  is  closed  in  by  the  sharp  blue- 
toned  peaks  of  Scuinrullin  in  Stxathconon.  The  carriage-road 
keeps  along  the  noiihem  shore,  and  after  a  few  abrupt  ascents 
and  descents  among  the  birken  knolls,  it  leads  us  past  a  series 
of  little  circular  lochs  or  ponds,  (the  edges  of  which  are  sur- 
roimded  by  magnificent  belts  of  the  broad-leaved  white  water- 
lily,  and  their  coves  the  nestling-places  of  water-fowl),  and  then 
ushers  us,  two  miles  on,  to  the  smooth  green  plain  of  Comrie, 
and  the  beautiful  pastoral  valley  of  Scatwell,  watered  V>y  the 
combined  streams  of  the  Meig  and  the  Oonon.''^  The  former 
ri?er  flows  from  Strathconon,  which  lies  almost  due  south  from 
the  spectator,  its  direction  being  strongly  marked  by  the  great 
guardian  peaks  of  Scuirvullin ;  while  the  latter  is  found  to  turn 
to  the  right  handy  and  is  discovered  to  proceed  through  an 
opening  of  the  mountains  at  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Luichart. 

*  A  nuc  htrourjf.with  utuoeroiu  UMta,  cjuiU  lu  au  islmiil  ou  a  kikc  a  iituc  Uj  the 
Mrtlhwesl  «r  Loch  MOtit. 
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This  lake,  which  20  celebrated  for  its  trout,  is  the  psivDt  nmat 
voir  of  the  Gonon,  which,  for  the  first  mile  of  its  course,  tumUes 
over  a  series  of  gneiss  rocks,  dashing  its  waters  thronj;^  them 
in  several  pictureBque  low  cascades,  or  miming  cataracts.  The 
bold  rocky  frontlet  which  overhangs  the  lake  and  these  fidls  on 
the  southern  shore,  is  called  Scuir  Marxy ;  and,  althoa|^  not 
above  1600  feet  high,  we  can  recommend  it  to  the  botanist  as 
exhibiting,  at  this  low  elevation,  Beveial  interesting  and  truly 
alpine  plants,  as  Chanumarug,  ThaUctnm  o^^j^imy 

Circea  alpiTui,  ArhtUu*  alpina,  and  inoounezion  with  the  lidges 
stretching  westward  to  Mossford,  whole  forests  of  the  subereet 
but  beautiful  dwarf  birch,  or  Betula-nana,  Its  gneiss  loeks, 
also,  abound  in  large  crystals  of  shorl,  inclining  to  towmaliiie. 
Tor  Echiltie  is  the  extreme  westward  limit  of  the  common 
whins  and  broom,  neither  of  which  are  found  as  native  plants 
further  inland,  nor  on  the  west  coast,  thou|^  it  has  there  been 
extensively  introduced. 

7.  We  have  now  led  our  readers  six  or  seven  miles  westward 
from  Contin ;  and,  before  returning  to  the  main  road,  we  would 
advise  them  to  pursue  their  course  through  Strathoonnonto  the 
top  of  Scuirvullin,  which  lies  not  more  than  eight  miles  fiurtiber 
on.  A  ford  across  the  rivers  Oonon  and  Meig  will  be  found  near 
their  junction,  through  which  horses  can  pass,  if  the  weather  is 
fine  and  dry;  but  the  regular  ferry-boat,  which  lies  a  little 
farther  down,  opposite  Milltown  of  Scatwell,  near  the  beautiful 
residence  of  Captain  Douglas,  will  be  preferred  by  strangers, 
especially  if  the  waters  are  high.  Attaining  the  southern  bank, 
H  fine  new  road,  which  commences  at  the  Muir  of  Ord  near 
Beauly,  where  it  leaves  the  maiu  j)Ost  road,  and  conducts  along 
the  side  of  the  valley,  leads  us,  a  mile  on,  over  a  high  and  l»are 
rockv  ritlge,  to  the  tjiitrauce  of  Strathconnon.  It  is  a  green, 
narrow,  j)astoral  plain,  once  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  the 
waters  of  wliich,  in  cutting  iLiuu^li  tlic  harrier  of  rock  at  the 
lower  end,  j)enetrated  to  a  great  de[)th,  and  formed  a  channel 
for  the  present  river  Meig,  which  here  presents  the  unusual  t)Ut 
very  interesting  appearance  of  a  continuous  catarttcL  ucu-rlv  a 
mile  in  length,  rushing  along  at  the  hottom  of  a  narrow,  savage 
gorge,  which  few  heads  can  l)ear  to  look  into.  Some  scattered 
birches,  oaks,  and  roan  trees  in  the  clefts  of  the  Black  Rocks,^' 
m  they  are  called,  give  us  an  index  to  their  height ;  and  perhaps 
the  padbenger  in  the  summer  season  may  ei\joy  the  additiouid 
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excitamflat  of  b^olding  the  tenants  of  a  ndglilNNixiiig  hamlet 
dflsoead  these  steep xodu  for sahaooy  which  tbeycatchm  in<^er 
baskets  suspended  over  the  fiklls  below^or  which  th^  spear 
while  resting  themselyes  in  the  still  pools  and  eddies  at  the 
sides  of  the  iiTer.  A  ftlse  step  In  this  descent  would  prove 
instant  destruction ;  and  when  the  waters  are  swollen  with  tain, 
no  man  could  stand  against  their  stream  if  once  haxlj  inTolved 
in  it* 

A  few  large  alder  trees  and  l^reh  copses  line  the  margin  of 
the  rirer  and  the  sides  of  the  vaUej  of  Stiathconnon,  which  is 
seldom  half  a  mile  wide ;  but  which  retains  still  the  melancholy 

proofe  of  having  once  been  thickly  peopled,  in  the  numerous 
deserted  and  ruinous  houses  and  hamlets  strewn  over  its  now 
lonely  pastures.  Part  of  an  old  estate,  the  owners  of  which  were 

attainted  for  their  participatincr  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  Strath- 
conon  has  never  since  rcgaiDcd  a  proprietor's  family,  attached 
by  old  recollections  and  kindly  services  to  tho  poorer  inhabi- 
tants;  and  Ixjing  long  iu  the  hands  of  creditors,  and  exposed 
to  all  sorts  of  experiments  in  the  arts  of  sheep  aud  cattle  graz- 
inL'.  many  fires  Lave  in  cont^e4uence  been  extinguished  in  it, 
which  were  rekindled  uo  nearer  than  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  and  gloomy,  therefore,  must  be  the  icelings  with 
which  the  stranger  will  now  trudge  on  over  its  almost  iiilent 
fields.  Several  rather  large  farm- steadings  and  shepherds' 
cottages,  however,  are  still  to  l>e  seen ;  and  when  the  t(airi?5t 
approaches n©ir  the  b:ise  (tf  Scuirvulim,  he  will  descry  the  white 
walls  of  the  government  church,  and  the  nent,  re-{)ectable  manse 
of  the  minist-er  of  the  district,  with  the  large  shooting-lodge  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  the  recent  purclia^er  of  tho  estate,  near  to  which 
the  road  crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge^  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been 
carried  farther.* 

8,  Scuirvullin  may  be  ascended  without  a  guide,  itnd  tlie 
outer  breastwork,  which  composes  its  base,  may  be  scaled  along 
the  course  of  a  small  bum  immediately  to  the  north-west  of 
the  dnirch.  This  is  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  ascent ;  for, 
haring  surmounted  it^  the  higher  acclivity  is  found  to  be  a 
gently  inclined  and  mossy  plane,  which  is  nowise  steep.  Close 
by  the  summit  the  rodcs  jut  out^  and,  for  a  short  way,  make 
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the  ascent  to  the  highest  central  peak  more  abrupt  The  other 
two  pinnacles,  which  ate  much  shaipery  are  not  nearly  ao  ac- 
cessible ;  and  the  eastern  one  is  separated  from  the  main  bodj 
of  the  mountain  by  a  deep,  circular  hollow  or  cony^  at  the  base 
of  which  lies  a  small  lake  or  torn.  The  fundamental  breast- 
work composing  the  lower  acclivity  riaes,  as  a  oontinuous  wall 
of  rock,  nearly  600  feet  high,  all  round  the  mountain ;  proceed-* 
ing  westward  past  Strath  Bran,  and  turning  thence  round  by 
Strath  Manie,  which  skirts  it  on  the  south,  it  deflects  into 
Strathconnon,  thus  shewing  the  mountain  to  be  isolated,  and 
contained  between  three  great  yalleys,  its  dxcumference  extend- 
ing at  the  base  to  nearly  eighteen  miles.  Scuirvullin  is  an 
isolated  three-topped  mountain,  with  a  deep  conry  and  lake 
between  two  of  the  summits,  about  2500  feet  high,  and  it  con- 
sists entirely  of  micaceous  schist,  inclining  in  some  places  to 
gneiss.  All  the  common  alpine  plants  are  to  be  seen  on  it ;  but 
the  dryness  of  its  surface,  and  low  elevation,  prevent  our  recom- 
mending it  as  a  peculiarly  good  locality  for  the  examination  of 
the  botanist. 

9.  The  tourist  must  now  return  to  Contin  by  the  way  he 
left  it ;  but  if  desirous  ot  gaining  the  main  rt)ad  from  Dingwall 
to  Loch  Oarron,  he  can  proceed  directly  across  the  northern 
shoulder  of  Scuirrullin,  by  a  continuation  of  the  Strathconon 
road  into  Strath  Bran,  and  he  will  attain  his  object  after  cross- 
ing «ome  rather  soft  ground,  l>eing  ushered  to  the  parliamentary 
road  half  way  between  Auchnanault  and  Auchnasheen.  The 
country  people,  in  passing  to  and  from  the  west  coast,  always 
adopt  this  route  ;  and,  from  experience,  wc  can  assure  our 
readers  that  in  summer  it  is  quite  safe,  much  more  interesting, 
and  ^rreiitly  shorter  tliau  the  other,  ej«pecially  if  the  journey  i.s 
undci  t.ikcn  from  Invemci»s  or  Beauly,  in  which  case  tlic  road 
by  Arcan,  Fairbum,  and  Strathconon,  shouM  be  exclusively 
foUuwcd.    But  to  return  to  the  Dingwall  road. 

10.  Ascending  from  Contin  towards  {^trathgarve,  the  next 
valley  towards  the  west,  over  a  series  of  birch-clad  hilb,  the 
picturesque  waterfalls  of  llogie,  which  have  been  likened  to 
those  of  Tivoli  in  Italy,  present  themselves  in  the  river  below 
us,  and  to  which  the  proprietor  has  formed  an  accessible 
footpath,  and  connected  the  opposite  banks  by  a  neat  airy 
bridge,  now,  however,  requiring  to  be  repaired. 

Loch  Qarve  is  a  fine  open  sheet  of  water,  with  extensive 
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green  meadows  and  pluitatioiis  at  the  west  end.  The  Inn  is 
small,  but  comfortable ;  and  here,  whether  he  has  to  proceed  on 
to  Loch  Osnon,  or  oyer  the  JHrie  More  to  Loch  Broom,  the 
trayeller  takes  leave  of  the  cultiTated  and  wooded  sceneiy. 
Those  immense  sheep^tracts  here  commence,  which  supply  the 
great  staple  commoditj  of  this  county^  the  farms  varyiDg  in 
sise,  being  capable  of  aocommodating  from  2000  to  10,000  sheep, 
or  more,  some  of  them  occupying  whole  estates,  and  one  gentle- 
man having  almost  au  uninterrupted  sheep-walk  from  the  pas- 
tures of  Wy vis  to  the  western  sea.  One  hundred  pounds  is  the 
average  rent  apj^licaMo  to  the  pasture  of  1000  sheep;  aiul  to 
shew  the  chan«?e  of  value  of  the  luiid,  we  may  lueiition,  that  the 
hill  jp-ouuds  ul  i'aiuiich,  were  rented,  not  above  7<>  years  ayro, 
for  live  pounds,  while  they  uuvv  yield  aiiiiualiy  nearly  as  many 
hundreds.  A  system  thus  requirin<3;  the  land  to  be  exclusively 
and  quiidif  devoted  to  the  "  boasts  of  the  field,"  could  not 
admit  the  presence  of  the  old  Highland  peasantry ;  and  hence 
they  have  had  to  emigrate,  or  to  be  crowded  into  small  ham- 
lets of  turf-built  huts,  ^ch  with  a  croft  or  a  few  ru<  1-  of 
enclosed  aral^Ie  ground,  (for  which,  however,  they  pay  trom 
tht'ef'  to  t^V'  guineas  a-year,  n  rent  which  the  laud  itself  ("an- 
not  ])roduce),  or  they  are  ^till  f^  und  den?5ely  hvddltd  togctlirr 
on  some  bye  comer  or  promontory  of  the  west  coast,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  9qualy  and  eke  out  a  livelihood  by 
iifihing. 

11.  Loch  Luichart,  witli  it-  heaving  l)rurs  aud  fine  rocky 
.screens  on  the  southern  shore,  where  the  summer-sunset  effects 
are  exquisitely  Wautifnl  and  varied,  relieves  much  of  the  mono- 
tony of  the  journey  through  the  blc<ik  bare  mountains.  Al- 
though the  hand  of  taste  and  opulence  is  now  discemible  on  its 
shores,  and  especially  around  the  beautiful  shooting  lodge  of 
the  proprietor,  Sir  James  J.  R.  Mackenzie  of  Scatwell,  yet  its 
native  glory  has  departed,  for  it  was  once,  about  a  generation 
ago,  encircled  within  an  oak  forest,  having  some  of  the  largest 
stems  in  the  Highlands,  the  felled  stumps  of  which  are  still 
occasionally  to  be  seen,  and  at  a  little  distance  are  often  taken 
for  rocks  instead  of  trees.  At  Qrudie,  where  the  river  issuing 
from  Loch  Fannich  comes  roaiing  down  from  the  right,  the  road 
enters  a  picturesque  gorge,  and  immediately  after  ushers  us  on 
(he  great  upland  valley  of  Strath  Bran,  which  stretches  for  eight 
to  ten  miles  before  us  a  broad  sheet  of  meadow  pastures,  thna|P' 
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which  the  silver  thread  of  a  small  river,  expanding  here  and 
there  into  pools  and  lakes,  creeps  lazily  along.  At  its  farther 
end,  the  abrupt  descent  and  inclination  of  the  hills  to  the  west 
coast  is  perceptible ;  while  the  southern  flank  of  the  strath  is 
bounded  by  the  beautiful  peaks  and  ridges  of  Scuirvullin,  and 
the  northern  by  the  long  green  slopes  of  Foin  Bhein,  (Fin^gal's 
hill),*  and  the  other  rich  pasture  hills  of  Loch  Fannich. 

Beautiful  tcT-rnee  banks  encircle  Strath  Bran ;  and  as  we 
approach  Auchnasheen,  they  are  deflected  into  the  opening  by 
Loch  Rosbk,  towards  Lochs  Marco  and  Torridon.  At  Luip  we 
pass  the  last  fresh-water  lake  (Loch  Scaven),  whence  the  streams 
begin  to  bend  towards  the  west  coast ;  and  presently  the  upper 
bays  of  the  salt-water  loch  Carron  come  into  view.  Here  ijsa 
are  met  the  wrecks  of  another  splendid  oak  and  pine  forest ; 
and  the  mountains  opening  wider  their  arms,  and  decreasing  in 
height)  giye  space  to  fields  and  laige  belts  of  cultivated  ground, 
and  to  a  broad  expanse  of  sea,  which  is  oflbeD  enlivened  hj  mul- 
titttdes  of  boats  and  busses  occupied  in  the  herring^fisheiy. 

Since  leaving  Strathpeffer,  the  principal  properties  through 
which  the  road  passes  belong  to  Sir  Alexander  Mackeniie  of 
Coul,  Sir  James  J.  R.  Mackenzie^  Thomas  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of 
Ord,  and  Sir  Evan  Mackenzie  of  KUooy.  We  now  enter  on  the 
domains  of  Thomas  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Applecross,  late  M.P. 
for  the  county  of  Ross. 

From  Jeantown  on  Loch  Carron,  where  there  is  a  long  and 
straggling,  but  prosperous  fishing  village,  the  Skye  road  leads 
to  Strome  Feny,  wldch  was  anciently  guaided  by  a  square  keep 
or  castle,  and  thence  by  Baknacaia  to  Kyle  Akin.  Some  noble 
views  aie  obtained,  on  the  way  to  the  latter  place,  of  the  fine 
inlet  of  Loch  Duich,  and  the  steep  and  lofty  alps  of  KintaiL 
Some,  however,  prefer  taking  a  boat  the  length  of  Plockton, 
and  thence  crossing  over  by  a  new  road  (six  miles)  to  Kyle 
Akin,  or  at  once  sailing  direct  to  Broadfor^  in  Skye,  which  is 
the  poreferable  course,  if  it  is  meant  to  persmbulate  that  island. 

12.  The  districts  to  which  the  roads  branching  northwards 

*  Sportsman  and  tonrisUufUmrest  awliilc  at  the  romfortiible  inn  of  AucbnanaiUt, 
and  the  latter  generally  nsccud  ScuirvuUiu  from  it.  We  would  leoomaMaid  i'ixa 
bhcin  aa  preferable,  iniuimuch  as  it  ii  directly  opposite  the  Sndfiwwe  cMf  Tkonich, 
U'liii  li  witli  its  ;is<<»(  i;ilcil  iilp-i  ifl  cut  iiitu  stuix  iiiluus  (  I'lrics  jin  cipin  s  ;iiid 
M  it  i«  uewr  to  the  weatiira  chaint  on  LocUs  Maree  and  Torndon,  and  liesides  com* 
Uinda  a  view  of  boUi  ««mi.  The  aicent  ia  quite  ^ntle ;  and  the  hmck  of  Foin  Bbon 
Staelf,  ovfrk»oking  the  loch,  is  cut  fr-  in  ih''  enniniit  tlontin nrtls  into  a  »crie«  of  grmd 
dilb.  The  botany  ia  intonoediate  belwctui  tbui  of  the  euat  and  weat  cuoata. 
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from  the  Dingwall  and  Loch  Ourron  road  lead,  are  among  the 
wildflet  and  least  known  in  Ihe  countiy ;  hut  they  ahound,  m 
seTeral  places,  with  striking  and  wiod  soeneiy.  Thej  are 
three  in  nnmher: — 

1.  From  Strathi:;n  \  c  to  Ullapool,  on  Loch  Broom. 

2.  from  AiichiiH^lu cii  to  Lochs  Marco  and  Torridon,  and  the 

district  of  Gairlocli,  ending  with  Poolewe,  the  packet 
station  for  Storaoway. 

3.  From  Jcautown,  on  Loch  Carron^  to  Shieldaig  and  Apple- 

cross. 

We  shall  descrihe  each  of  these  loutes  in  their  order. 

1st.  The  district  road  to  Loch  Broom,  and  the  village  of 
UUapooly  on  the  shoies  of  that  loch,  strikes  off  near  Qarre  Inn, 
proceeding  over  the  high  ascent  of  the  Dine  More.  Its  old 
course  may  he  seen  for  a  mile  or  so,  tending  to  the  north-east 
of  Loch  Garve ;  hut  a  gentler  line  has  lately  heen  taken  to  the 
north,  along  the  Dine  Water  hy  Admaclerach  and  the  deer 
forest  of  Kirkan.  The  distance  to  Xniapool  is  ahout  thirty- 
seren  miles.  This  road  was  first  made  about  sixty  years  ago, 
at  the  expense  of  gOTcnunent^  end  cost  ^64500,  and  it  was  yisn 
one  of  the  beet  roads  in  the  Highlands ;  hut,  after  being  long 
neig^ected,  it  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough  repair.  It  conducts 
across  a  dreary  district,  called  Strath  Dirie  and  the  Dirie  More 
(the  long  road  or  step),  to  the  gloi  at  the  head  of  the  laiger 
Loch  Broom.  There  are  two  Tory  indifoent  public-houses  on 
the  way,  the  first  at  Glascamodc,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Strathgarre,  and  the  other  at  Braemore,  a  like  distance  from 
the  former,  at  which  also  provisions  are  not  always  to  be  had  ; 
and  then  the  traveller  has  to  trudge  on  for  other  seven  miles, 
to  a  miserable  little  village  called  Ardcamich,  where  he  may 
poB«iV)ly  get  some  refreshment,  should  he  previously  resolve  not 
to  throw  himself  on  the  hospitality  of  some  of  the  farm-houses ; 
but  the  accommodation  will  doubtless  soon  also  partake  of  im- 
provement. The  mountain  torrents  which  cross  the  Ullapool 
road  arc  cxccLdintrly  annoyinir  to  travellers ;  and  the  largest 
one,  the  lY'ri-aiidu  river,  a  litdc  bcyuinl  Glascamock,  is  not 
always  fordahle  with  safety;  but  we  arc  <;l;t'l  tu  licar  that  the 
bridges  are  now  bciug  all  rc^t'^rcd,  aii'l  this  .season  the  line  is 
expected  to  Ihj  open  through(tut.  The  very  existence,  out  to 
my  pru:ip«^rity  of  the  Loch  Broom  and  Duudonald  people,  who 
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are  in  a  state  of  abject  pauperism,  almost  depends  on  this  great 
line  of  communication  with  the  lowkmd  markets,  and  the  pro- 
prietors are  actively  exerting  themselves  to  complete  the  line 
of  communication  by  Dundonald  and  Loch  Greinord  to  Poolewe, 
The  strong  pedestrian  can  greatly  diversify  and  shorten  the  way, 
if,  instead  of  quitting  the  main  road  at  Qarve,  he  goes  on  to  the 
public-house  at  Grudie,  and  then  takes  a  guide  over  the  hill 
past  the  end  of  Loch  Fannich  by  Ault  Berag,  Ault  Ounire  (the 
Fox*s  Burn),  and  Ben  Lia,  and  crossing  high  up  the  Torrandu 
to  avoid  the  boggy  ground  which  skirts  it  lower  down,  he  should 
reach  the  Dirie  More  road  a  little  westward  of  Loch  Drome  or 
Pruim,  not  far  from  the  top  of  Stiath  Broom,  where  the  waters 
shear  to  the  opposite  coasts.   By  taking  this  route  the  tourist 
sees  Loch  Fannich,  which  is  a  mirror  encased  among  most  wild 
and  picturesque  mountains,  of  which  its  two  great  guardians  at 
the  east  end,  Caim-na-B^st  and  Ben  Eigen  (or  the  difficult 
pass),  with  their  splendid  deer  corries  and  rifted  precipices,  are 
particularly  striking ;  and  where  (especially  in  Garrow  Cinrrie- 
More  and  Quilichan,  and  indeed  all  the  way  to  Ullapool),  if  in 
any  parts  of  Britain,  there  are  the  most  undoubted  evidences  of 
ancient  glacial  action.   A  close  view  is  also  had  of  the  Scuir- 
more  of  Fannich,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  stupendous,  wild, 
and  terrific  screens  and  ranges  of  mountains  which  rise  along 
the  western  and  northern  sky  hurst  on  the  sight ;  as  those  of 
Loch  Maree,  Strath-na-Shalag,  Ben  More  of  Coigach,  Ben 
l>ci;ig,  and  Ben  Lair,  at  the  top  of  Strath  Dirie,  and  the  more 
distant  but  exquisitely-fonned  peaks  of  Frccvater.    Each  dis- 
trict in  iioss-shire  is  thus  distinguishetl  hy  its  own  grou]>  or 
cluster  of  high  hare  rocky  alps,  and  each  is  marked  by  its  own 
])eculiai  form  and  outline,  while  great  blanks  occur  between 
the  lower  heights,  which  iiie  composed  of  lont;  unbroken  chains 
;ind  ridges,  >eparated  by  wide  tahle-lands  or  pastoral  valleys. 
Strath  Dirie  is  one  of  these,  nearly  twenty  miles  long,  and 
which,  even  from  the  road  throuirli  it.  is  visible  from  end  to 
end.  the  road  itself  appearing  as  a  iami  yellow  line  undulating 
along  the  heath.     The  most  oppressive  gloominess  prevails 
throughout  its  solitudes  ;  no  buunrls  to  break  upon  the  ear, 
save  the  bleatings  of  sheep  or  the  lowings  of  cattle  ;  no  trees, 
no  houses,  or  marks  of  man,  save  a  few  shepherd' huts  at 
great  distances  from  each  other,  or  the  irrass-covered  walls  of 
hamlets  long  deserted^  and  the  rude  cairn  piled  here  and  there 
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to  mark  the  graves  of  persons  who  perished  in  the  stonn.  With 
Goldsmith's  Traveller  one  feels  himself  continually  exclaiming 
that  here  wilds  immeasurablj  spread^  bccm  leugtheiiiiig  as 
they  go." 

A  sndden  hend  northward  at  the  pretty  Falls  of  Btrome, 
where  dwarf  birch,  alders,  aspens,  and  rowan  trees  first  again 
meet  us,  changes  the  scene,  and  the  lower,  softer,  and  grass- 
clad  hills  of  Loch  Broom  or  Broam  (the  Lake  of  Showers), 
greet  the  eye.  Cultivation  an«l  dense  fringes  of  copsewood 
occupy  the  strath,  and  in  the  background  the  l)riL''ht  waters  of 
the  ocean,  dotted  with  sunny  islets  and  rocky  promontories,  are 
spread  out  for  many  miles ;  the  whole  view  to  the  northward 
being  c1o«l'1  in  by  the  long  and  singularly  bold  Ben  More  of 
Coigdchy  wiiich  resembles  a  (quantity  of  bright  red  drai)ery  hung 
by  invisible  cords  from  the  sky,  its  front  being  quite  precipi- 
U)\x&,  aiui  seared  Ity  innumerable  water-courses. 

The  l)ig  strath  and  shores  of  Loch  Broom  rescmVile  v«>iiie  of 
the  finest  and  Wst  wooded  districts  in  Argyleshire,  while  tlic 
mountain-mnges  rise  very  abruptly,  and  are  ^^'f  very  peculiar 
outline  trcni  the  frequent  straiglit  lines  and  their  sudden  devi- 
ations. Inverbruum,  which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
is  now  the  spacious  shooting-lodge  of  D.  Davidson,  Esq.  of 
Tulloch,  and  immediately  beyond  arc  the  l>c?iutiful1y  lying 
church  and  manse  of  Loch  Broom,  the  glel)c  cxtciHling  for  two 
miles  down  along  the  loch,  and,  besides  small  patches  of  com 
ground,  affording  pasture  for  several  hundred  sheep.  The 
rough  foot-path  to  Dundonald  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  Little 
TiCtch  Broom  crosses  it.  On  the  oast  side  of  the  bav,  we  pass 
the  house  and  farm  of  Inveriair,  indicated  l>y  its  rumed  chapel 
an'l  Imrying-ground,  and  which  is  an  old  holding  of  the  Coul 
family,  now  converted  into  a  fine  sheep-walk,  but  capable  of 
extensire  agricultural  improvement.  The  house,  we  believe, 
was  erected  by  the  British  Fishery  Society,  and  intended  for  an 
inn,  but  the  neglect  of  the  Dirie  More  road,  till  of  late,  rendered 
such  a  luxury  unnecessary.  A  very  marked  feature  of  the 
vegetation  in  this  district  is  its  constant  greenness — ^a  sort  of 
perpetual  spring.  Even  late  in  summer  there  is  a  continued 
shooting  forth  of  leaf  and  flower,  with  little  tendency  to  ripeo* 
ing — the  hazels  and  alders  are  mere  bushes,  rarely  attaining  to 
the  maturity  of  trees,  and  are  mtenroTOi  into  peifect  thickoti 
by  long  iMkk  twigs  of  dogmeuid  woodbine ;  while,  eiwi  in  the 
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end  of  July,  the  sward  beneath  ie  bedecked  with  the  delicate 
I>etal8  of  such  spring  flowers  as  the  wood  somli  harebeU,  do^ 
violet,  and  primrose.  So  umbrageous  and  dark  are  the  copses, 
that  the  thrush  is  tempted  to  siiig  the  whole  day  long,  and  not 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  as  elsewhere,  and  the  bat  comes 
forth  in  broad  daylight.  A  soft  dasied  zone  of  lueadow-Iand 
encircles  the  whole  of  Loch  Broom,  the  rocks  of  which  arc 
formed  of  gneiss,  and  this  green  carpeting  iii^tautlj  disappears 
as  we  reach  the  red  sandstone  leposits  on  the  outer  shores  to 
the  west  or  northward,  \vLiclk  are  all  brown  and  heatherj. 
Small  irregular  crofts  of  com  laud  have  been  gained  from  the 
pastures,  on  which,  in  general,  clusters  and  rows  oi  l»lack  huta 
arise,  havititc  walls  and  passaeres  of  loose  stones  leading  up  to 
them  disjiosed  in  all  the  lal>yrinthic  forms  of  the  Chinese 
puzzle  ;  and  to  each  such  little  holding  is  attached  the  priTi- 
lege  of  an  outlet  for  one  or  two  cows  to  the  hill-errazing  \e, 
which,  however,  is  limited  to  the  ridges  next  the  sea.  The  rent 
of  the  erofts  varies  from  one  to  five  guineas  a-year,  the  average 
on  the  adjoining  estate  of  Coigach  being  £3:8:6  to  each 
crofter — no  part  of  which  is  ever  looked  to  as  to  l>e  produced 
by  the  land,  Imt  to  be  won  from  the  sea,  if  the  fishing  should 
prosperous.  In  short,  the  jKiOple  seem  to  )>c  penned  in,  not  the 
sheep  ;  and  while  squalid  poverty  is  marked  in  every  counten- 
ance, the  average  number  of  each  family  is  6^^  souls,  which  is 
equal  to  the  most  prolific  and  wretched  Irish  cabins.  Thousands 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  emigrate,  but  it  is  only  the  robust  and 
active  who  are  able  to  earn  as  much  as  to  de&ay  their  passage ; 
and  hence  the  Highlands  are  yearly  being  drained  of  the  young, 
while  the  old  and  feeble  are  of  necessity^  and  most  reluctantly, 
left  as  paupers  at  home.  Trees  n  iild  grow  well  In  this  district, 
(as  may  be  seen  at  the  manse,  Inverlair,  and  Loch  Melim);  hoi 
the  poor  HighlaDdcrs  would  not  now  let  them  grow,  the  teni]  tn 
tion  to  use  them  for  firewood  and  spars  being  too  great.  The 
herring  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  fish  the  native  cares  to  look 
afber,  (perhaps  from  its  giving  them  only  occasional  and  exciting 
occupation) ;  and  hence  their  boats  aie  not  fitted  for  deep-sea 
fishing :  and  in  consequence  the  produce  of  the  coast  in  cod  and 
ling  is  annually  picked  up  by  enterprising  crews  from  Buehan 
and  the  Moray  Firth,  in  the  Tcry  teeth  of  the  laxy,  half- 
Ihnushed  HigUandeis. 

13.  Ullapool^  like  many  more  renowned  cities^  looks  best 
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from  a  distance,  and  from  the  sea.  It  stands  on  a  fine  terraced, 
gravelly  promontory,  about  half  a  miie  st^uare,  V^etween  the 
Loch  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Achall,  and  from  tiic  sea- 
beach  to  the  summit  it  cxliUtits  several  parallel  lines  of  houses, 
most  of  them  whitewashed,  anl  slated  or  tiled,  the  church,  manse, 
and  the  principal  inn,  I  ciug  the  most  conspicuous.  A  few 
handsome  old  ash  trees  about  one  of  the  resiflences  and  the 
hur}'ing-ground,  with  a  neat  harbour  and  breakwater,  form  the 
chief  adornments  of  the  place — the  post-ofiice  and  all  the  princi- 
pal shops  and  houses  being  arranged  along  the  beach,  looking 
southwards,  and  extending  along  its  whole  length  ;  but  behind 
these,  three  parallel  and  spacious  streets,  with  ample  gardens, 
were  lined  oW  for  the  poorer  fishermen,  though,  in  fact,  they 
have  only  been  half  finished.  The  Tillage  mm  founded  by  the 
British  Fishery  Society  about  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  herring 
trade  was  at  its  height,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  beautiful 
town  on  a  spacious  and  regular  plan  ;  but  the  herring  shoab 
haying  for  many  years  abandoned  the  adjoining  loch,  the  proa- 
perity  of  the  place  has  been  sealed  up,  and  now  ruin  greenly 
dwells"  in  many  a  half-built  house  of  considerable  outward 
show,  the  one  end  only  being  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  and  the 
other  left  to  the  elements,  or  as  a  residence  to  the  cow  and  pig. 
A  more  delightful  bathing  beach  could  not  be  desired  than  that 
of  Ullapool — the  air,  in  summer,  is  soft  but  bracing — the 
splendid  mountain  scenery  is  generally  enliTcned  and  set  off  bj 
boats  and  Tessels,  which  here  find  a  safe  anchorage ;  and  should 
the  herring  fishery  reriye,  and  the  land  communication  by  the 
Dirie  More  to  IKngwall,  and  Achall  to  Bonar  Bridge  and  Tkin, 
be  again  properly  opened  up,  Ullapool  may  yet  reyiye,  and 
beoomOf  more  effidentlj  than  at  present^  the  emporium  and 
market-town  to  the  neighbouring  eztenalTe  districts  of  Lodi 
Broom,  Ooigach,  and  Assynt. 

The  popolution  of  Ullapool  is  between  700  and  800  inhabi- 
tants. They  hiM  their  tenements,  tall  lately,  of  the  Fishery 
Society,  who  feued  the  ground  from  the  superiors,  the  Cromarty 
ftmily,  and  sub-feued  it  again  at  one  penny  for  every  foot 
in  front,  and  sixty  feet  back,  the  arable  land  behind  which'  is 
as  regularly  subdivided  as  the  area  of  the  town,  being  let  at 
dOs.  to  32s.  per  acre.  James  Matheson,  Esq.  of  Achany  and  Lewis, 
M.  P.  for  Ross-shire,  has  recently  purchased  the  village,  and 
under  his  fostering  care  the  iuns,  and  every  other  accommo- 
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dation  in  and  about  the  place  haye  alxeady  been  immenaelj 
improved.* 

The  further  bank  of  the  river  beyond  Ullapool  is  ooeupied 
by  a  line  of  straggling  ugly  huts,  forming  the  fishing  hamlet 
of  Kinachryne.  We  trust  the  example  set  of  spirited  improve- 
ments on  Mr.  Matheson^s  estate  may  soon  reach  it ;  and  to 
quicken  the  land^  the  people  have  close  at  hand  inexhaustible 
beds  of  limestone.  Goigach,  as  the  district  to  the  northward 
as  far  as  the  boundary  of  Sutherland  is  called,  ia  an  exceed- 
ingly wild  and  uninteresting  district ;  hut  it  has  several  Terr 
valuable  pasture  straths,  which  are  largely  stocked  with  the 
very  Ixist  description  of  Cheviot  sheep.  The  shore  side  aud 
the  uorthern  section  of  the  district  is  flat,  and,  like  the  Mdj.»iii- 
ing  one  of  Assynt,  is  overspread  with  numerous  frei>h-waUir 
lakes. 

14.  A  walk  of  about  twenty  miles  by  Loch  Achiill  (the 
Marquis  of  Stafford's  hliooling  lodge  of  liliiJoroch)  and  Luch 
Daniph,  through  beautiful  scenery,  by  a  road  which  does  not 
require  a  great  deal  to  make  it  a  good  one,  leads  to  the  Oikel 
Bridge  main  road,  Ijetween  Bonar  Bridge  and  Loch  luver 
in  Sutherland  (described  Branch  k.  of  this  route);  and  we  re- 
commend the  pedestrian  by  all  nieah^  to  take  this  round  rather 
than  to  pass  through  the  uninteresting  wilds  and  f^fepf"  •<  of 
Ooigach.  Mr.  Matheson  has  lately  re-f  rmed  two  mile>  of 
this  road  ;  and  we  doubt  not  the  commimication  will  soon 
completed  into  Sutherlandsliire,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  b-^cal 
im])ortanco.  Whether  proceeding  to  Assynt  on  the  north,  or 
westward  to  the  districts  of  Dundonald,  on  Little  Loch 
Broom,  Greinord,  or  Gairloch,  it  is  preferable,  if  the  weather  is 
fine,  to  go  by  boat,  as  a  view  is  thereby  obtained  of  Isle 
Martin,  Tanera,  and  the  Horse  and  LSummer  Isles,  as  well  as  of 
the  various  bays  and  headlands  of  the  coast ;  but  in  doing  so, 
we  would  caution  the  stranger  to  make  a  distinct  bargain 
before  he  sails,  and  for  a  crew  of  men  and  not  of  boys.t 

Loch  Broom  is  about  two  miles  wide  at  UUapool.  Tiie 

^  We  understand  that  Mr.  Matheson  is  nbont  to  have  n  mail  gig  esiabliahed 
hctwbct  IMngvall  and  Ullapool  uid  ft  mail  packet  dia|Mtdidl  Iran  UHq^  tn 
Stornoway. 

f  The  geologist  u  ill  nut  ftul  to  remark,  in  UiU  laliuid  Ullapool,  the  gradual 
tTMsition  uf  the  red  arenaceous  sandstone  of  the  outer  coasts  into  tiglit  and 
pure  white  crystalline  quartz  rock,  but  still  preserving  its  horizontal  stratificatioii, 
vdA  resting  on  vertical  strata  of  gneiss  and  mica  schist ;  and  he  will  also  be  t^3nuA 
wMh  th«  iimiiflMrabto  indkitiou  ofgUwicl  actioa  «a  aU  IIm 
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tkatm  »l  Ibetntttnoe  an  bold  and  xocky,  crowiMd  with  liMthj 
paalufe.  The  opening  of  Little  Loeh  Broom,  betweea  low 
Urel  aendstone  pnmumtoriei,  revealB  a  fine  group  of  mountains 
with  a  peetiliar  oatline,  and  like  that  of  the  hills  around  the 
larger  loch,  and  diatinguiihed  by  one  huge,  broad,  dome-shaped 
Bummit.  All  the  outlines  of  the  extensive  mountain  ranges 
here  are  yery  Taried  and  well  defined,  while  a  number  of  low 
islands  s^tch  to  seaward  ;  but  the  object  to  which  the  eye 
ever  reverts  is  the  magnificent  Ben  More  of  Coigach. 

Loch  Greinord  is  a  spacious  bay,  encompassed  by  low  rocky 
eminences,  which,  especiaUy  on  the  east  side,  form  Duincrous 
separate  rocky  knolls,  among  which  lie  little  inlets,  lined  with 
the  purest  sand,  opening  iiuo  fairy,  rock-girt,  vordjun  recesses, 
in  which  are  found  sheltered  several  snug  sheep-farm  houses, 
as  Moungestle,  Greinord,  and  Fisherfield.  The  opposite  shore 
is  more  stony,  and  the  coast  more  k'vi  I  Liml  cultivated.  The 
bay  al>ounds  with  haddock,  cod,  whitiii^\  ;ind  shell-tish  ;  the 
Greinord  river  with  i>aliiiun,  iiii  l  the  mouuLains  with  deer. 
Bathing,  the  tiiiest  possible;  everything  to  make  a  couple  of 
months'  summer  rctiiemeiit,  even  iu  this  remote  part  of  the 
world,  (juite  enviable. 

A  good  road  leads  for  some  miles  from  Little  Greinord,  on 
the  south-west,  over  uninteresting  rocky  moorlands  to  the  pretty 
bay  and  low  promontory  of  Altbac,  opposite  Isle  ICwe,  a  low 
i.slet  on  which  arc  considerable  arable  tracts.  From  hence  a 
rough  tract  crosses  the  hill  to  Touruay,  an  inlet  of  Loch  Kwe, 
where,  and  also  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  we  find  well-cultivated 
&eld& — the  whole  distance  from  Little  Greinord  to  Poolewe,  at 
the  head  of  Loch  fiwe,  being  eleven  miles. 

2]>*  BBAJfOH  KOAD  FROM  AUCHNA8UEEN  TO  L0CB8  MABBB, 
TO&RIDON,  AND  OAXELOOH. 

15.  This  road  strikes  off  at  Auchnashecn,  tivc  miles  from 
Auchiianault,  and  is  now  passable  for  carriages  ail  the  utiy  to 
Poolewe  and  Uairiuch.  From  the  new  inn  at  Kinloch  Kwe  on 
Loch  Marce,  a  branch  roa  1  turn-:  wcstwiud  to  Loch  Torridon, 
but  it  is  only  completed  as  far  as  Turriduii  iJ<»u>e  (ten  or  twelve 
miles),  where  a  lx>at  should  be  taken  to  the  lun  and  village  of 
8hieldaig,  in  preference  to  scrambling  ou  by  the  rough  footpath. 
This  branch  conducts  to  most  magnificent  scenery,  at  the  head 
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of  Loch  TorridoB,  where  the  lower  acdiiifcies  of  the  peeked 
mountaiiu  exhibit  vast  sheeted  preeipioes ;  and  to  one  who  htm 
not  time  to  proceed  to  the  further  e&d  of  Loch  Mwee,  we  par- 
ticularly recommend  it,  as  Shieldaig  is  only  nine  milM  from 
Kishom,  and  five  more  from  Jeantown  on  Loch  Carron,  from 
either  of  which  the  commmiication  with  Kjle  Akin,  the  point 
at  which  the  Glasgow  steamers  touch,  is  direct  and  easy,  or  from 
Jeantown  the  p  gig  can  be  had  three  times  a-week  (&re  12s.) 
to  Dingwall ;  and  we  hope  that  In  a  year  or  two  a  road  will  be 
formed  along  the  side  of  Loch  Torridon,  thereby,  with  the  other 
roads  in  progress,  forming  a  complete  line  of  communication 
from  the  Great  Glen  along  the  west  coasts  of  Inverness  and 
Ross  shires.  Loch  Torridon  forms  a  noble  arm  of  the  sea,  cha- 
racterised by  grandeur,  from  its  extent,  and  by  ruggedness,  but 
not  by  heauty.  It  consists  of  three  compartments,  connected 
by  narrow  straits,  the  innermost  basin  being  of  considerable  suse. 
Long  low  headlands  line  the  entrance  of  Loch  Torridon,  and 
afterwards  rough,  broken  cliffs  and  rocks  skirt  the  water.  These, 
towards  the  upper  extremity,  rise  into  precipitous  acclivities  of 
imj)osing  height.  As  a  whole,  it  is  the  most  striking  sea  loch,  a* 
Loch  Maree  is  the  must  imposing  fresh -water  lake,  on  this  side  of 
Ross-shire.  The  village  of  Shieldaig,  where  there  is  an  iTuliliui 
ent  inn,  and  which  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  mi-Idle  division  of 
Loch  Torridon,  and  at  the  base  of  a  stu])endous  cliff  of  a.^cend- 
inn:  precipices,  piled  tier  u}»on  tier,  and  completely  screening  the 
iiiiier  portion  of  the  loch,  omtains  only  about  2()0  souls.  There 
is  no  sort  of  trade  or  manufacture  carried  on,  further  than  that 
the  generality  of  the  people  are  more  or  less  cnpag^ed  in  the 
herring  fishery.  The  inhabitants  are  very  poor,  and  all  the  vil- 
lapfcs  on  the  coast,  as  Durnie,  Plockton,  and  Ullapool,  are  simi- 
larly circumstanced.  Shieldaig  has  the  advantage  of  possess- 
ing one  of  the  new  parliamentary  churches,  which,  with  the 
society  schools,  have  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  High- 
lands, proved  a  source  of  great  advantage  to  the  people. 

16.  To  resume  now  the  route  to  Loch  Marec,  the  road,  after 
passing  Auchnashecu,  proceeds  westward,  through  an  Mi  camg 
of  the  greiU  Fannich  group  of  mountains,  which  is  partly  filled 
l)y  the  waters  of  Loch  H  -hk.  (Quitting  it,  the  magnificent 
cluster  of  high-peaked  mountains  round  the  head  of  Loch  Tor- 
ridon shoot  up  in  tlie  western  sky,  and  then,  clescen^liiiu^  rapidly 
by  a  wild  i.nd  narrow  pass,  called  Glen  Dochart,  the  whole  length 
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of  Loch  Maree  (St  Mary's  Lake),  with  its  numerous  nhnds, 

projecting  headlands,  and  precipitous  gray  rocky  mouutaiiis, 
bursts  suddenly  on  the  sight.  This  hke  is  eighteen  miles  long, 
and  from  one  to  two  miles  broad ;  and  the  scenery  on  either  side 
of  it  is  about  the  most  utterly  savage  and  terrific,  in  its  barren- 
ness and  loneliness,  of  any  part  of  this  land  of  mountain  and 
flood.  A  range  of  lofty  mountains  stretches  along  the  northern 
shore,  sinking  sheer  upon  the  water,  and  of  a  singularly  bare 
hard  aspect,  with  )tut  a  very  few  alluvial  patches  along  the  lake, 
as  at  Letterewe  aii<l  Ardlair,  which  are  pleasingly  fringed  with 
groups  of  trees.  Of  these  mountains  there  are  two  particularly 
conspicuous,  i*-lcugach  and  Ben  Lair — the  former,  which  lies 
towards  the  Uf)f)er  end  (ai>parently  not  less  than  4000  feet  in 
height),  risc^  majestically  from  the  water,  massive,  lofty,  and 
abrupt  ;  ;tiid  it  uprcars  nobly  and  j>roudly  above  its  shouhlers 
an  irregularly  dome-shaped,  storm-shattered  head,  from  which 
it  sends  do\m  long  rocky  ridges  on  either  hand ;  and,  as  it  pre- 
sents a  precipitous  front  to  the  lake,  full  efl'ect  is  given  to  its 
towering  proportions.  The  summit  of  Ben  Lair  has  a  long  curv- 
ing outline  nowiisc  decidedly  marked,  and  recedes  somewhat 
behin<i  !t>  conehoidal  corries.  On  the  south  the  lake  is  encom- 
passed Irj  a  spacious  circuit  of  mountains,  rising  range  above 
range — their  summits  much  independent  of  each  other,  and  also 
gray  and  hard-looking— of  most  varied  forms,  CMii.pn>ing  several 
peaks,  each  generally  seeming  to  tenuinate  a  paiticular  range, 
and  exceeding  3000  feet ;  of  graceful,  easy  outline,  mostly, 
however,  crenulated  and  serrated.  They  show  to  best  advan- 
tage from  the  spacious  sweep  at  SlatH<1ale,  where  they  are 
exhibited  as  one  vast  amphitheatre,  and  where  the  lower  decli- 
vities are  more  clothed  with  heath  and  pasture  than  on  the 
op|>osite  shore.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  lake,  the  ishmds, 
twenty-four  in  num)>er,  are  chiefly  clustered.  They  are  low, 
rocky,  heathy,  and  uncultivated ;  untenanted,  save  by  the  sea- 
mew^ ;  and  hut  partially  wooded  with  a  few  old  stunted  fdne 
trees,  i'he  outlet  of  the  lake  becomes  narrow,  and  is  bordered 
by  copse-wootled  eminences,  and  half-shrouded  splintery  craggy 
heights,  backed  by  higher  r  k  ky  hUls ;  thus  possessing  much 
of  the  character  of  the  Trosachs.  In  proceeding  up  the  lake, 
the  View  of  it,  as  v\e  emerge  from  this  ^weet  stripe,  is  truly 
magnificent;  and  the  -^iiectator  is  led  at  once  to  pronounce 
Loch  Maree  as  decidedly  superior  to  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch 
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Ness,  in  the  rugged  grandeur  and  extent  of  its  mountaia 
groups,  as  it  falls  short  of  the  richness  of  the  fonuer.  Mid 
the  woods  of  both.  Loch  Maree  takes  its  nune,  accordiog  to 
some,  fxcm  St.  Maree,  a  Ouldee  from  lona,  or  from  Applecross, 
where  some  of  St.  Columba's  disciples  settled,  who  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  most  northerly  (a  circular)  little  isle,  which,  if  in 
his  time  as  romantic  a  little  spot  as  now,  evinced  propriety  of 
choice;  for,  with  its  pebbly  beach,  surmounted  by  a  thicket 
of  oak  coppice,  birch,  and  larch,  tangled  with  holly  shoots 
from  the  old  stems,  reputed  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
Saint,  and  carpet  beneath  of  moss,  oxalis,  blaeberry,  and  fern, 
it  forms  a  most  fitting  retreat  as  anchorite  could  desire. 
In  the  oentie  of  the  thicket,  fit  locale  for  Druidical  ceme- 
tery, there  is  a  primitive  little  burying-ground,  marked  by 
nairow  undressed  Hags  and  headstones,  the  resting-plaoe  of 
some  families  about  Letteiewe.  Hard  by  is  a  little  well,  cele- 
brated for  its  healing  virtues,  the  boughs  round  which  are  hung 
with  votive  rags,  and  the  waters  of  which,  with  the  additional 
operation  of  being  dragged  through  the  loch  to  an  adjoining 
isle,  are  deemed  sovereign  for  the  cure  of  insanity.  On  Eilan 
Rutich,  on  the  south  side,  on  which  several  of  the  Lairds  of 
Gairloch  are  said  to  have  resided,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  cur- 
cular  subterannean  structure,  something  like  a  Pict's  house. 
The  woods  about  Loch  Maree  were  cut  down  about  ninety  yean 
ago  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore.  The  few  remains  of  the  foreet 
are  found  on  the  islands,  and  towards  the  head  of  the  lake.  Be- 
fore quitting  its  shores,  we  must  not  forget  Ben  Eye^  at  the 
Bouth-eastem  end,  remarkable  for  its  two  high  sharp  peaks  of 
pure  white  quarta-rock,  and  its  beautiful  and  stately  form.  Its 
corries,  and  die  solitudes  of  Qkax  Logan  opposite  to  it,  are  &T0ur- 
ite  haunts  of  the  red  deer.  As  remarked  by  Dr.  Maoculloch, 
the  rocks  of  Sleugach  contain  an  unexampled  number  of  vari- 
eties of  quarts,  and  the  view  from  its  top  is  unusually  grand  and 
extensive. 

In  general,  people  prefer  sailing  down  Loch  Maiee  to  walk- 
ing along  either  of  its  banks,  and  a  fouiHMured  boat  can  always 
be  hired  for  any  distance  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a  mile,  and  a 
twoHMured  one  at  half  that  price,  and  a  bottle  of  whisky  foft  the 
whole  voyage.  The  tract  on  the  northern  shore,  by  Letters  we, 
is  scarcely  passable  at  all,  although  it  offered  the  best  line  for 
a  road. 
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The  dutanoe  bj  land  from  Kinloeh  Ewe  to  Slatadale  is 
twelTe  miles,  whence  the  toad  b  continued  to  Poolewe,  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Ewe,  an  aim  of  the  sea»  into  which  Loch  Maiee 
discharges  its  waters  six  miles  fiurther  on.  From  Slatadale, 
also,  a  good  caixiage  road  deflects  westward  to  the  inn  and  vil- 
lage of  Gaarloch,  distant  eight  miles ;  but  it  was  intended 
eliiefly  as  the  access  to  the  proprietor's  residence  of  Gairloch 
House,  or,  as  some  English  visitors  dubbed  it,  Flowerdale,  and 
to  the  parish  church,  from  which  the  road  is  continued,  of  the 
same  good  character  (five  miles  more),  to  Poolewe. 

This  road  from  ^latiulale  passes  through  a  succession  of 
knolls  and  hills  of  mica  slate,  which  j)Ossess  all  the  irregularity 
and  tortuous  windings  so  characteristic  of  countries  formed  of 
that  rock.  it  al>omifls,  however,  as  at  Kerrisdale,  in  beautiful 
and  sheltered  dales  ur  \ulieys,  which  in  general  greet  the  eye 
with  long  smiling  com-iields  and  clumps  of  trees. 

17.  Flowerdale,  or  Gairloch  Rouse,  the  seat  of  Sir  Kenneth 
INIaekenzie,  Bart.,  the  proprietor  of  Gairloch,  is  a  commotUous 
old-fa&hioued  chateau,  built  ahout  a  century  ago,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  and  thriving  plantations,  its  lawn  also 
pre-^ciitinLC  some  ancient  and  large-sized  oak,  pine,  ash.  ches- 
nut,  aad  s3'camore  tree«.  Behind  the  house,  which  -tuiuls  on 
an  elevated  hank.  >ln|iiug  gently  to  the  south,  from  which  a 
narrow  cultivated  Milley  proceeds  on  either  side,  a  very  ^tcep 
front  It  of  rock,  mantled  in  young  wood,  rises  up  to  a  consider- 
ah]r  lirifirht.  forming  a  most  imposing  object,  especially  when 
secu  from  the  sea  ;  and  froin  it  several  higher  i  id^^cs  branch  off, 
Hcreeniug  most  effectually  the  little  valley  from  the  northern 
and  eastern  winds.  A  leaser  ridge  protects  it  also  from  the 
great  power  of  the  western  sea  breeze,  which,  l>esi'1cs  the  orna- 
ment of  a  crown  of  pine  trees,  has  been  further  enlivened  by 
large  belts  of  furze  or  whins,  a  shrub  quite  foreign  to  this  dis- 
trict, but  which  has  been  successfully  introduced.  Altogether  the 
woodland  beauties  of  Gairloch  are  quite  unique  in  this  remote 
comer,  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  done  with  the  boundless 
waste  around,  which  of  late  have  been  extensively  brought  into 
culture  upon  a  new  cottar  system. 

FMsing  the  sheltered  bowers  and  the  small  inn  of  Gairloch, 
the  road  immediately  ushers  us  en  a  tract  of  bentHM>vered  sand- 
banks thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  inner  margin  of  which 
stands  the  church  of  the  parish,  with  the  ruins  of  an  older  £yie 
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Dear  it,  now  used  as  a  buxying^grottndy  and  which  i«  OTmpwA 
with  rank  bushes  of  Atropa  Bdhdonna,  or  deadly  nij^tshade. 
In  the  offing  the  mountains  of  Skye  dose  in  the  horizon.  Loch 
Ewe  is  lined  with  gray,  rocky  ridges  of  elongated  and  ragged 
outline.  A  cultivated  space  skirts  its  upper  extremity,  which 
is  about  a  mile  wide. 

Poolewe  is  a  small  collection  of  slated  houses,  and  bUck 
straggling  huts,  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  diort,  rapid 
riyer,  which  here  discharges  the  waters  of  Loch  Maree  into  the 
sea,  each  of  them  surrounded  with  a  small  patch  of  cultivated 
ground.  The  place  also  possesses  two  shops,  a  high,  gaunt, 
passable  inn,  some  storehouses  for  salmon  and  herring  barrels, 
and  a  new  and  neat  church,  with  manse,  half  a  mile  up  the 
river.  The  adjoining  river  is  traversed  in  several  places  by 
piles  of  stones,  with  cruive  boxes  fixed  in  them  for  catching 
salmon,  of  which  it  yields  an  excellent  fishery.  Grouse  and 
ptarmigan  abound  in  the  mountains,  and  roe  and  red  deer 
are  also  still  numerous ;  but  the  hunting  of  them  in  these  un- 
covered wilds  is  attended  with  unusual  fatigue,  and  requires 
much  caution  and  dexterity.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district 
are  numerous,  but  widely  scattered.  Tet,  notwithstanding  all 
their  disadvantages,  their  occasional  visits  to  the  south,  and 
intercourse  with  passing  seamen,  have  introduced  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  among  them,  and  no  parish 
in  the  Highlands  is  better  provided  with  schools  than  that  of 
Oairloch. 

From  Poolewe  the  packet  from  8tomoway  sails  once  a->«eek. 
If  he  keep  to  the  mainland,  the  tourist  will  find  a  country  road, 
which  leads  over  uninteresting  moors  to  Loch  Greinord,  and  by 
some  grand  mountain  scenery,  and  two  ferries  across  Little 
and  Big  Loch  Broom  to  Ullapool  ;  but  as  there  is  no  seencry  by 
the  way  ])artic\ilarly  worthy  of  nutioo,  and  the  walk  is  a  very 
long  one,  it  will  be  better  fur  him  to  proceed  by  boat  hum  Loch 
Ewe  or  <.»reinurd. 

There  is  a  remarkable  assemblage  cd'  mountains  around 
Loch  Fuin,  three  hours'  walk  north  of  Poolewe,  formed  l»y  the 
ternnnatiou  of  several  converging  ranges  int<»  a  semicircle  of 
stupendous  precipices,  which  rise  perpendicularly  from  the 
water.  Should  the  tourist's  course  l>e  to  the  south,  a  luiig 
tedious  tmni|)  across  a  swampy  moorhuid  will  hring  him  frtmi 
Oairloch  to  Shividaig ;  or  he  may  hire  a  boat  for  about  ICs. 
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Either  route  is  quite  uninteresting  and  tiresome  ;  and  we 
would  rcconnnend  instead,  that  he  return  to  Kinloch  Ewe,  and 
proceed  thence  hy  Torridon. 

3d.  BBAKOB  R0AI>  VBOM  JBANTOWCr  TO  8HISIJ>AIG  AKD 

APPLBOIOSS. 

18.  We  particularly  recummend  at  least  part  of  thi-^  way  to 
the  notice  of  tourists.  After  ascending  the  hill  bchmd  the 
village  of  Jcantown  (on  the  ridge  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  dune  or  burgh),  the  road  passes  through  a  rocky  and 
prettily-wooded  defile,  and  five  miles  off  reaches  Courthill  on 
li  oh  Kishom,  the  approaches  to  which  are  vividly  green, 
owing  to  the  crop])ing  out  of  a  liuiestono  hed  ;  and  then  divid- 
ing into  two,  at  the  head  ol  the  lucli,  «>no  hranch  proceeds  to 
8hieldaig  (nine  miles),  and  the  other,  turning  westwards,  passes 
uj)  the  steep  ascent  of  a  splendid  deer  corry,  which  it  scfi]o<^  at 
a  height  of  nearly  150O  feet,  hy  tlie  Boifhich-n't-hi,  or  the 
cattle'-^  pnss.  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  another  pass 
farther  north,  the  B^olhich-riff-hara,  or  pass  of  the  latlder.  up 
which  the  deer  themselves  can  but  barely  scramble  ;  and  ter- 
minates (twelve  miles  on)  at  the  Milntown  and  mansion-house  of 
Applecross.  Both  these  roads  were  formed  by  direction  of  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  ;  and  the  pedestrian  can  shorten 
that  to  Appleoross  nearly  two  miles,  should  he  pass  when  the  tide 
is  out,  by  crossing  Loch  Kishom  on  a  set  of  large  stepping- 
stones  immediately  below  the  house  of  Courthill,  which  are 
entirely  visible  when  it  is  safe  to  take  that  way.  The  route 
onwards  to  Shieldaig  is  low,  moorish,  and  uninteresting,  but 
skirted  by  several  large  lochs  or  tains,  over  which  the  high 
mountain  of  the  Bein  Bhain  of  Applecross  rises,  with  its  nearest 
front  scooped  out  into  six  or  eight  deer  corries,  flanked  by  stu- 
pendous precipices.*  The  other  route  should  be  explored,  at 
least  to  the  summit  level  of  the  road,  by  ereiy  traveller,  how- 
ever pressed  for  time,  if  he  wishes  not  to  miss  one  of  the 
grandest  scenes  in  the  Highlands.  At  present  it  is  almost  un- 
known; but  it  will  scarcely  yield  in  sublime  and  savage 
characters  to  the  celebrated  gorge  of  Olencoe.  The  road  steals 
along  the  impending  precipices  on  the  north  side  of  the  corry, 
which  rise  so  steep  that  the  water-courses  have  had  to  be 
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paved  for  many  yards  above  and  below^  to  pxeveDt  the  matenalt 
being  swept  bodily  away  ;  and  as  it  attaiiu  the  upper  rocky 
barriers  which  stretch  across  the  summit  of  the  pass,  it  winds 
and  twists  along  their  crevices  like  a  cork-screw,  and  is  upheld 
by  enormous  buttresses  and  breastworks  of  stone.  The  elifis 
into  which  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  side  is  cut,  are  fully 
six  or  eight  hundred  feet  high,  quite  perpendicular,  yet  dis- 
posed in  great  horizontal  ledges  like  the  courses  of  gigantic 
masonry ;  while  from  the  whole  being  formed  of  bare,  dark-red 
sandstone,  unrelieved  either  by  grass  or  heather,  and  ahosost 
constantly  shrouded  in  mist  and  rain,  the  scene  is  to  ma^y 
quite  appalling.  The  gusts  of  wind,  accompanied  often  by 
deet,  which  blow  down  this  pass,  frequently  render  it  difficult 
even  for  horses  to  keep  their  footing,  and  occasionally  the 
stoutest  Highlanders  are  fain  to  cower  down  among  the  stones 
for  shelter.  Deer  and  ptannigan  are  often  seen  at  the  road 
side^  and  when  the  summit  of  the  con-y  is  attained,  the  as- 
tonished  traveller  finds  himself  on  one  of  the  higher  aoclivitiea 
of  the  Bein  Bhain  ;  and  if  the  top  is  dear,  he  imagines  **^™"ft!f 
(though  erroneoudy)  at  no  great  distance  from  it*  In  fine 
weather,  the  view  from  this  point  is  of  course  extremdy  grand 
and  extensive  ;  and  the  descent  thence  to  the  seduded,  pasto- 
ral, and  beautiful  glen  of  Applecross,  though  steep  and  tor> 
tuotts,  is  ever  wdcomed  by  the  tired,  if  not  affirighted  way&m. 

Amidst  the  sunoundiDg  bleakness  and  desdatioo  of  the 
sandstone  mountains  of  this  district,  which  attain  an  devation 
of  upwards  of  2000  feet,  the  bay  and  homesteads  of  Applecross 
have  ever  been  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert ;  and  heooe  tliey  were 
early  fixed  upon  by  the  monks  of  lona  as  a  proper  dte  for  & 
supplcmentaiy  monastery,  whence  to  assail  the  darkness  of  ^  rov- 
ing clans  and  savage  barbarians^'  by  the  light  of  learning  and 
religion.  At  its  principal  natural  haven,  Camus- Terrach,  or  the 
Boat  Cove,  the  land  was  claimed  for  the  Prince  of  Peace/'  by 
the  erection  of  a  large  stone  cross,  still  standing ;  several  other 
crosses  lined  the  approach  towards  the  sacred  buildings,  and  one 
curiously  cjirved,  ol"  a  very  antique  pattern,  occurs  in  the  church- 
vard.  "  Fer-na-Coiiiiuaich,  "  the  "  hiird  of  the  sanctuary,  or  of 
the  iaiitl  of  safety,"  is  the  proprietor's  }>atronymic  ;  aiul  the 
modem  name,  Aj>plecro98,  is  founded  on  a  tradition,  th:it  every 
apple  in  the  monk's  garden  was  marked  with  the  ^igu  of  the 
crosis.    The  breviary  of  Aberdeen  relates,  m  accordance  with 
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whmt  Bade  writes  of  Lindisfame  aod  4]ie  other  churches  in  Eng- 
land, erected  after  the  Mos  Scot&rwnf"  that  the  church  of  S4. 
Maolhrubha,  at  Urqahart,  on  the  western  bank  of  Loch  Nefliy 
wtm  built  of  heim  oalc;"  and  aecordinj];  to  the  learned  writer 
on  the  Scottish  Abbeys  and  Oathc  IrHls/'  in  the  Qmurteriy 
Benow  for  Jiiim  1649,  of  the  same  fashion,  doubtless,  was  the 
mom  famous  ehiUDeh  which  St.  Maolbride  founded  at  Apple- 
ems,  in  the  weitam  wildi  of  Ross,  in  the  jmt  673,  and  which, 
a  century  later,  gave  an  abbot  to  the  great  house  of  Banchor,  in 
Irdand.'*  But  three  ehuiclies  have  been  eveeted  here  since  the 
Reformation;  the  remains  of  the  oldest  are  now  used  as  the 
hurd's  cemetery,  the  next,  which  was  the  first  Presbyterian 
church,  is  used  as  a  hay  bam ;  and  the  third,  the  subsisting 
one^  is  much  too  large  for  the  congregation,  especially  since  the 
erection  of  the  government  church  at  Shieldaig.  The  present 
incumbent  is  only  the  fifth  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  parish ; 
and  so  obstinately  attached  were  the  rude  people  to  their  ancient 
Episcopal  &ith,  that,  in  March  1726,  the  presbyteiy  of  Gair- 
loch  (now  Loch  Carron)  held  a  meeting  at  Kilmorack,  near 
Beanly,  because,  in  the  language  of  their  record,  ''they  had 
heen  rabUed  at  Lochalsh  on  the  16th  September,  1724,**  a  day 
iq>pointed  for  a  parochial  visitation ;  and  in  1731,  Mr.  Sage^  the 
first  Ftabyterisn  minister  of  Loch  CSarron,  petitioned  the  pres- 
bytery to  rtmwe  him,  as  his  life  was  often  in  danger  from  the 
lawlessness  of  the  inhabitants,  and  as  he  despaired"  of  being 
of  service  in  his  cure,  only  one  famify  having  been  regular  at- 
tendants on  his  nunistiy. 

The  house  of  Applecross  is  a  fine  old  and  high  chateau,  and 
the  plain  about  it  not  only  hears  good  com  crops,  and  some  mag- 
nificent trees  and  young  plantations,  but  in  the  garden  the  finest 
dahlias,  fuchsias,  geraniums,  and  hydenrngeas^  flower,  and  are 
left  in  the  open  ground  all  the  year  oyer;  whOe,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  higher  grounds,  the  Tegetati<m  is  quite  arette^  and 
the  species  few,  and  eren  the  hardy  juniper  becomes  a  short 
prostrate  plant,  Instead  of  an  upright  hush.  In  the  low  strath, 
the  air  feels  always  mild,  though  moist;  the  light,  in  some 
places,  is  so  subdued  that  the  bat  files  about  at  noon-day ;  but 
nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  tints  on  the  adjoining  hill- 
slopes,  or  the  grandeur  and  wiet  j  of  the  sea-coast  views,  espe- 
dallj  of  the  mountams  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

A  small  inn  will  be  found  at  Milntown  of  Applecross,  from 
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which  the  tourist  can  cither  return  by  the  Beallach,  or  north- 
wards through  the  glen  to  Shieldaig,  or  by  boat  to  Skjt  or  Loch 
Kishom. 

Now  that  the  roads  along  the  west  coast  of  BfOM  an  being 
completed,  we  trust  the  local  proprietors  will  aixange  for  an 
immediate  improTement  of  the  inns.  large  houses  aie  not  at 
first  required ;  a  few  small  comfortable  rooms,  neatly  papered, 
and  with  good  ventilation,  but  free  of  cross  draughts,  are  what 
travellers  want.  And  every  bedroom  should  have  a  Kinnaird 
stove  grate,  and  every  kitchen  range  should  be  so  constructed 
as  to  have  a  lK)iler  with  hot  water  always  ready— -a  cheap  luxuij 
for  which  the  tourist  is  ever 


ROUTE  FOURTH.— BRANCH  D. 

BONAB  BBtDOB  TO  TOITGUB,  DUIBBB88,  Aim  CAPB  WRATH. 

General  Character  of  Sutlierlaiulshire,  1.— Muir  of  Tiillorh  ;  Kyle  of  Sntherland 
Cattle  Trysts. 2.— Siruth Shin;  Acliany.  Linn  of  Shin,  Strathtlett;  Mail  Phaetons 
to  Loch  Shin,  3. — Ben  CUbriek;  the  Craak  ;  Line  of  {lohcy  obsen  ed  in  Sutherland- 
shire;  Expenditure  on  improvements;  Siitherlandshire  lnns ;  Social  8tat€  of  the 
Peasantr)- ;  Projected  inmlifi rations  of  systi  in  ;  Proerrcss  of  A^nculture.  4. — Na- 
tural features  of  the  cf)uutv,  5. — Aultnaharm  to  Errilxill;  Stratnmore;  Ben  Hope, 
6.— Bob  Doon,  the  Fuet ;  (Hincan  Bun  Biarin^rre;  Oaelic  Poetry.  7  — Dun  uat' 
nadOlA,  8.«->StTat1nttTeT;  Depopulation,  9  — Ben  I/)ra1 ;  LoehLoval;  Lochs  Crany 
and  Slam  ,  Kyle  and  House  of  Tongue  ;  Kirkilwll  Villajje,  10 — ^le  Moiii;  PUkios, 
11. — Femes }  Chain  Boats,  12. — Ben  and  Loch  Hop«;  Camusinduin  Bay;  Lodi 
firriboll;  Bispond,  IS.— Care  of  Smoo,  or  Uairh  Mhorr;  Cascade;  8upeiVutioni» 
H. — Fanmt  Head;  Balna  Kiel-house  ,  Rob  IVonn's  Grave  ;  Tombstone  of  Donald 
MacMorchie-ic-eoin-nih6iri  Shipwreck;  Cave  of  Fuul-u-GlUoup,  IS.— Cape  Wrath; 
lighfhoaM :  Tieir  from  Ci^e  wisth,  IS. 

Bridge  of  Shin  

Lairg   6 

Anltnabarra  21 

TooffiM  18 

TotEeFeciy  — ..  2 

Feny   Of 

Ditto  on  River  Hope    8 

Loch  Erriboll  at  HnflUm  Eany  2 

Huelim  Fcrr\-   If 

Uaelim,  round  the  head  of  the  Loch  by  ErriboU  to  Port 

Chimil,  oppodta  aide  of  the  Ferry    12 

DnimeAS  Inn  

Cape  Wnthf  iodnding  Fcny   -..r.........»..i.**  4 
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Aultnaharra 

Cash  el  Dhti 
£niU>ll  


32 
18 
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Huelim ...... 

C«pe  Wnth 


Hmlim  to  Cape  Wrath,  aoKMB  the  Feny 


1.  SiTTHiBJVAirD  possesses  serenl  poeuliar  features,  and  is  a 
coiintx  oompaiatively  little  known.  Its  ftstnesses  have  been 
but  recently  rendeied  aooesvble  bj  eonnected  lines  of  road. 
Practised  yiaitm  of  the  Highlands  have  found  their  way  of 
late  in  coniiderable  numbers  to  SntherlandsMre ;  but  to  the 
mass  of  tourists  it  is  jet  a  terra  incognita.  As  it  presents  all 
the  freshness  of  novelty,  though  remote,  its  wild  scenery,  how- 
ever, will  (loulftless  soon  attract  the  attention  of  the  travelling 
public  lu  general.  A  great  expanse  of  heathy,  mossy,  and  tree- 
less wastes  oceupics  the  bulk  of  t  he  country,  and  the  habita- 
tions of  men  are  but  very  sparingly  indeed  scattered  over  it» 
surface.  Lonely  wildncss  is  thus  a  decided  characteristic ;  but 
verdani  straths,  and  splendid  lakes  cheer  the  tniveller  in  his  pro- 
g^ss,  and  the  lofty  and  noble  forms  of  the  mountains  command 
his  admiration,  while  the  coasts,  and  the  numerous  salt-water 
lochs  which  break  in  and  lose  themselves  amonit  the  precipitous 
mountains,  present  every  variety  ot  niaritimc  hmd--'  ape. 

2.  Proceeding  westward  along  the  Kyle  of  Domuch  trom 
Bonar  Bridge,  the  tourist  passes  the  Muir  of  Tulloch,  within 
half-a-mile  of  Bonar,  where  was  fought  a  ''cruel  battell"  be- 
tween a  party  of  Danes  nnd  the  men  of  Sutherland,  in  the 
eleventh  century  ;  and  many  tumuli  and  cairns  still  mark  where 
lie  the  remams  of  the  fallen  combatants.  The  height",  till  we 
reach  Portinlick,  where  there  is  a  ferry  across  the  Kyle,  are,  Uke 

*Wf  ui  uM  ]m T.-  n  rrect  au  inaccuracy  in  thr  [!i9taTic<e  betWMB PingWlD 
laveiforUon  and  iUmnr  itridge.   Tlw  ooiTect  oi4e»  arc — 

Dingwall  to  Eranton  ,  
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the  hill  sides  for  seyeral  miles  below  Booar  Bridge,  on  tlie 
north  side — with  the  exception  of  the  small  eatele  of  Oicich, 
the  pru))erty  of  Mr.  Gilchrist  of  Ospisdale— ooTorad  with  UniT- 
ing  plantations  of  fir  and  larch.  On  the  hill  above  are  held  the 
K jle  of  Sutherland  Cattle  Trjsts  and  there  aie  few  scenes 
more  enlivening  than  that  which  on  these  occasions  is  preaented, 
in  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  sdl  aorte  of 
four-footed  animals ;  the  almost  equally  numerous  bipeds  of  all 
degree:!,  in  the  persons  of  drovers,  gentlemen  fimners,  eottats, 
and  herdsmen,  and  the  hundred  and  one  party-coloured  tents  for 
refreshments,  formed,  some  of  old  field-tents,  much  the  wone 
for  the  wear,  others  of  the  gaily  chequered  home  made  Uaoket, 
and  many  of  a  nondescript  patchwork,  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  all  sorts  of  stuffs,  which,  though  not  exactly  fit  to  bear  part 
in  a  field-day  exhibition,  still,  when  viewed  from  a  little  dis- 
tance, add  to  the  general  effect  of  the  scene,  and  lend  to  it  not 
li  little  the  resemblance  of  a  martial  display.  Both  the  farmer 
and  t  he  drorer  may  be  detected  at  a  glance  by  their  calculating 
facei»  -f  having,  however,  this  material  difference  generally — that 
the  subject  of  the  poor  farmer's  calculation  is  the  amount  of 
loss  he  sustains,  and  according  to  the  result  is  his  countenance 
j>roportionally  elongated;  whilst  the  drover,  whose  whole  tnnlc 
is  gaml)ling,  uniformly  calculates  his  prospects  of  gain.  The 
lowin*j:  of  cattle,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  bleating  of  sheep, 
and,  above  all,  the  peculiar  shout  of  the  herdsmen,  who  have 
enough  to  do  to  clieck  the  excursive  propensities  of  their  four- 
fuoted  ch:ir«^e,  help  to  render  the  scene  altogctiicr  one  of  the 
most  exhilarating  description. 

3.  About  two  miles  lK*vond  Portinliek  is  tlu  Bridge  of  Shin, 
across  the  river  of  that  iiiuiie,  and  ti\c  luile^  ivom  Bonar.  The 
road  liere  divides,  one  branch  leading  directly  west,  to  Assynt, 
the  other  nurth wards,  to  Lairg.  Tliis  latter  road  proceeds  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  of  Shin,*  through  a  narrow  strath 
of  heathy  slopes  rising  immediately  from  the  water,  and  to  some 
heit^ht.  On  the  west  side  lies  the  weU-vvoodetl  and  now  highly 
improved  and  luautiful  estate  of  Achany  (James  Matheson, 
Ks«|.  M.l\),  haMiii;  a  commodious  mansion-house.  Adjoining 
to  it,  on  Loch  Sliin  side,  is  the  pretty  property  of  Gruids,  now 

*  Auuthcr  ro;iil  lUo  cnndiirts  to  T/iirg,  on  thf  cut  »idr  of  the  river,  hxxt  iho  fir«t 
IS  i>rcft'rah|p,  in  m>  lar  ;i8  it  nrorrctis  thrunfch  ihc  woods  and  by  the  luuiisitMi  ut  Jichaaj, 
iind  cUm:  hy  thr  nver.  while  the  ut)icr  commands  views  frotn  above  of  tlMWaild  of 
■Strathoikcl,'  «ud  ud  the  former  the  mcr  )mu  to  lie  Cfoiiwl  «l  a  fori. 
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ftbo  aoqnixed  by  him,  and  abo  between  and  the  Oike!,  the  fine 
eetftte  of  RoeAall,  forming  together  a  tbij  nice  Highland 
eilata.  At  a  distanee  of  lix  miles,  the  ireetem  md  croeeee  the 

nrv  at  a  foxd  near  the  ▼illage  of  Lairg,  which  etande  on  the 
eaet  bank,  and  where  there  is  akoa  coble  and  piere  on  the  riyer. 
On  leaying  the  mar  the  tnTcUer  pasaes  the  Linn  of  Shin,  wheia, 
at  the  name  implieiy  there  b  a  watorfiUl,  more  muuilEabley  how* 
orer,  as  a  aatanoa-leap  than  as  a  cascade.  The  safanon  proceed- 
ing up  the  river  may  here  be  eeen  making  many  unraocesBfttl 
attempts  to  snnnoimt  the  ledge  of  rock  that  forms  the  fidl, 
whish  ii  about  eight  or  nine  foot  in  height,  and  many,  by  dint 
of  great  perseyefanoe  and  itrcDgth,  do  sncoeed. 

From  the  Ferry  of  Lairg  a  road  leads  westerly,  which,  at  a 
dietance  of  eight  mil^,  oyer  rcry  dreary  eloTated  moorland 
ground,  joins,  at  Rosehall,  the  Assynt  road  from  U^e  Bridge  of 
Shin.  The  few  miBerable  huts  passed  at  the  commencemont. 
with  their  scanty  shapeless  patches  of  cultivated  ground  par- 
tially encircled  by  caricature  dykes  of  multiformed  stones,  and 
most  precarious-looking  formation,  are  very  unprouiising  indi- 
cations of  the  discomforts  and  poverty  of  the  people.  Another 
road,  crossing  the  hill  l>ehind  I^ir^%  proceeds  eastward  through 
Strathtleet,  hy  the  valuahle  farm  of  Morvich,  to  the  Mound, 
fourteen  miles  distant,  where  it  joins  the  LTicat  u<.rth  road.  In 
the  lower  ]»art  of  Strathtleet  there  is  a  cuiisiderable  coilccLiun 
of  smaller  tenants,  the  im]>rovemcnts  made  bj  whom  are  very 
plca^sing,  and  »  substantial  earnest  of  w  hui  luay,  and  we  doubt 
not  will,  soon  be  done,  much  more  extensively  ihitu  hitherto  in 
that  direction.  Mail  phaetons,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
traverse  the  county  from  Golsjnc  to  Tongue,  and  to  Loch  Inver 
and  Scouric,  aiid  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  speedily  placed  on 
the  road  from  the  latter  place  to  Duimess  and  Tongue,  and 
the  communjcation  round  the  coast  be  thus  completed.  At 
Lairg  there  i«»  an  excellent  new  inn,  which  c  uuuuiids  a  sweet 
view  of  the  iuwcr  section  of  Loch  Shin.  alK)uL  which  thei'e  is  a 
good  drill  of  cultivated  land.  This  lake  is  alwuut  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  in  lenirth,  stretching  fcu  the  north  west,  and  from 
one  to  t>v  1  uiile?>  I'lMiid.  Miriuuudc^  by  very  low  hills,  rising  in 
IcDgtiivuttl  very  slightly-inclined  slopes.  The  iuu-keepcr  at 
lAirg  used  to  have  the  privileire  of  permitting  strangers  to  fish 
tiii  tlic  I2th  of  August:  ^ut  now  the  fishingt*  are  let,  and  the 
charge  for  angling  is  ih>  high  as       Gd.  a-day. 
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The  great  opening  intersecting  the  ooun<^  from  Loeh  Fleet 
to  Laxfordy  is  occupied  bj  one  continued  series  of  lakes  woA 
streams — Lochs  Shhi,  Orism,  Merkland,  Move,  and  Stack— and 
a  road  is  in  course  of  formation  from  Laiig  to  Laxford,  the  line 
of  which  is  almost  perfectly  levely  and  the  route  will  be  alto- 
gether one  of  the  finest  in  Sutherlandshize^  as  it  passes  alengst 
the  margin  of  the  oelebiated  Beay  and  Foinnebhein  desr-forestey 
and  near  the  base  of  some  of  Uie  highest  mountains^  as  Bsn 
Hee,  Ben  Ltod,  Ben  Diiaid,  Meal  RTnies,  Saval  More,  and  Foin- 
nebhein, while  various  portions  along  the  line  are  wooded  with 
dwarfish  birch.  The  lochs  and  streams  are  among  the  beet  for 
white  fishing  and  salmon  in  Sutherlandshire.  Strangers  are 
generallj  free  to  fish  for  salmon  and  trout  on  the  lochs,  and  for 
trout  in  the  streams ;  and  in  those  of  the  latter  not  let,  the  inn* 
keepers  have  also  the  privilege,  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  of  per- 
mitting persons  living  at  the  inns  to  fish  for  safanon  also.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  this  roadwaj  is  a  couple  of  feet  wider  than 
the  roads  round  the  south  boundary,  and  the  west  and  north 
coasts,  which,  for  most  part,  are  only  eight  feet  wide,  with  an 
edging  of  one  foot  of  sward  on  each  side.  The  distance  to  lax- 
ford  will  be  shortened  to  thirty-two  miles,  being  little  more 
than  one-half  the  present  circuit.  The  road  keeps  the  north 
side  of  Iioch  Shin  and  the  south  side  of  the  other  lochs,  the 
forest  stretching  along  the  north. 

Having  enjoyed  the  scenery  which  the  waters  of  Lodi  Shin, 
the  neat  cottages,  the  new  tasteful  church,  and  the  peaceful 
manse— all  pleasantly  situated  on  a  sloping  hank  of  the  lake^ 
with  the  Free  Church  and  manse  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river—- combine  to  present  to  the  eye,  we  proceed  along  the  margin 
of  the  loch  for  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  when  the  road 
begins  to  recede  from  it,  till  at  last  it  hides  itself  from  view 
behind  the  mountains.  Here  the  tourist  may  look  upon  him- 
self as  entering  the  desert — such  it  may  well  be  called ;  for  in 
the  whole  tract  of  country  lying  between  Lairg  and  Tongue,  an 
extent  of  forty  miles,  and  a  succession  of  elevated  moorlands 
lying  between  Loch  Shin,  Loch  Naver,  Loch  Loyal,  Loch  Hope, 
and  the  Kyle  of  Tongue — along  the  whole  course  of  which  the 
eye  roams  over  miles  of  country,  in  all  directions,  of  smooth 
moorland  and  pa^sture,  either  in  great  plains,  or  gentle  and  ex- 
tensive inciiiiuLions — all  is  harrenness  and  waste;  and  Luimin 
habitations  are  so    few  and  far  between^''  that  only  some  three 
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or  four  «zist  in  all  the  difttance,  to  cheer  the  pilgrim  with  the 
Msnniiee  that  he  is  not  alone  in  the  world. 

"  Yet  c'cQ  this  nalcedn^  has  power, 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hoar"— 

that  feeling  bo  beautifollj  described  by  Byron,  where  he  aays* 

** There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 

There  is  a  npture  on  the  louelv  shore ; 
There  is  society  when  none  intruacs, 

tlie  deq^  eea,  and  omiic  in  its  four." 

4.  There  is  certainly  nothing  within  the  circuit  of  the 
British  dominions  to  equal  the  intensity  and  magnitude  of  the 
deeolntion  of  this  yast  region ;  yei  is  it  but  a  more  expanded 
sample  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of  the  county.  We 
speak  of  those  portions  belonging  to  the  Sutheriand  &milyi  who 
own  al  least  four-fiflhs^  or  more,  of  the  whole.   Every  oonside- 
ratiflu  has  been  rigidly  made  to  bend  to  one  Tast  scheme  of 
4heep*&nning,  and  to  depopulation  as  a  supposed  neceaeaiy 
conoomitaat.  This  was  no  ^ubt  the  most  summary,  and  seem- 
in§^y  most  feasible  mode,  of  dealing  with  the  million  acres  of 
Sutherlandshire.  The  task  derolving  on  the  proprietor  was, 
perii^M,  too  much  for  an  individual.  To  oonoeiTe  of  Sutherland- 
ehiie^  before  its  vast  fitstnesses  were  made  accessible  by  roads, 
to  lealiie  the  consequent  backwardness  of  the  people,  and  to 
suppose  to  one's  self  the  opening  up  of  lines  of  communication, 
amdiozating  the  social  condition  of  the  people^  and  to  find  the 
means  of  turning  the  possession  of  this  great  tract  of  country 
to  profitable  account,  is  obriously  to  propose  a  problem  per- 
fectly anomalous  in  this  country  and  in  this  age.  The  duty 
was  herculean,  and  we  may  imagine  the  temptation  in  grapplii^ 
with  it»  to  adopt  the  most  ready  mode  that  might  be  presented 
to  bring  it  within  more  manageable  compass.    This  it  may 
have  been  which  recommended  the  policy  which  has  directed 
the  course  of  events  in  Sutherlandshiieb   We  would  make  no 
invidious  reflections.  The  position  of  the  noble  proprietors  and 
their  advisers  must  have  beien  sufficiently  onerous — the  respon- 
sibility in  itself  weighty  enough.    But  the  passing  traveller 
cannot  but  ponder  these  things,  and  ask  himself,  Gto  it  be  so 
that  thus  it  ought  to  be — that  sheep  should  dispossess  man,  and 
that  while  large  fertile  tracts  are  evidently  eminently  adapted 
for  agricultural  purposes  9   It  seems  so  entire  a  revenal  of  the 
oourse  of  dviliaation,  and  would  lead  to  so  complete  a  rtduetio 
ad  stfttttnfwn;  for  no  doubty  at  one  time  or  other,  the  same  rea- 
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soniag  might  have  tuggwted  the  leaymg  of  the  whole  of  Bri- 
tain in  like  manner  waste.  We  believe  Sutherlandshiie  baa 
proyed  anything  but  a  profitable  posaesiion.  The  greater  part 
of  the  income  has,  it  is  understood,  for  yean,  been  expended  in 
the  course  of  the  great  public  improyements,  roads  and  bridges, 
buildings,  &c.,  which  haye  been  carried  on.  Had  not  the  coun- 
try fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  opulent  a  family  as  that  of  Staf- 
ford, could  such  sacrifices  hare  been  made,  and  public  benefits 
wrought  out  ?  In  twenty  years,  from  1811  to  1831,  tliereiPeK 
4S0  miles  of  road,  and  134  bridges  of  ten  feet  span,  and  upwards, 
formed  in  Sutherlandshirc,  by  the  instrumentality  of  theMarquis 
of  Stafford,  and  of  Mr.  James  Loch,  his  ooauniBsioner,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Horsbuigh,  and  other  local  factors,  tnd  mainly  at  tlie 
Marquis*s  expense,  though  the  other  heritors  bore  their  share 
of  greater  part,  according  to  their  rentals !  Considerable  addi- 
tional length  of  branch  roads  has  been  since  formed.  Yet  tUs 
is  but  one  item.  There  have  l^een  the  erection  of  inns,  harbours, 
and  others,  which  may  be  called  public  works,  in  addition  to  all 
the  details  of  erection  of  &nn>8teadings,  plantations,  taking  in 
of  land,  enclosures,  and  the  public  burdcsis  incidental  to  landed 
proper^.  Whatever  construction  there  may  be  given  to  the 
counsels  which  advised  the  schemes  of  impioTement,  thagsoad  of 
peeuniaiy  gain  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Sutherland  fiunily. 

It  is  but  justice  to  give  the  full  meed  of  pruse^  where  tiieve 
is  so  much  to  invite  censorious  xemarfc.  The  roads  lie  Mat 
extensive,  the  inns  aie  really,  as  a  whole^  unequalled  in  the  Hi^ 
lands,  and  may  well  suiprise  the  reasonable  Southron.  Rtrnj 
thing  is  dean,  even  in  the  humblest  inn,  and  comparatively  cob- 
forti^le,  while  in  the  best  class  and  such  are  to  be  found  firan 
point  to  point,  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  as  Bomoch,  Qolspee^ 
Hefansdale,  Lsirg,  Aultnahana,  Tongue,  Duimess,  Sooiiurie^  Loch 
Inver,  Innisindamff,  Melvich,  and  Auehintonl— -the  comnieBeeB 
and  style  are  perfectly  suxprising.  They  nmy  well  serve  as 
models  to  the  Highland  inns.*    The  people  are  univvsally 

*  These  inns,  however,  canuot  be  expected  to  hare  ext«DiiTe  ifcommodatioa. 
Tiro  rittiBf^roonit.  und  from  fhree  to  tlx  bed-Toom,  i»  t3bnnA  the  oleiit  of  fwwiio» 

dation.  A  few  have  sliootin^-lodp's  attarln-d,  in  which,  pn)bahly.  on  a  pinch,  a  1h?«I 
for  a  night  might  be  given  to  a  party  not  able  to  rougli  it  othennsc;  but  in  tlio  sea- 
Mm  there  to  at  timet  a  very  eouiderable  concoarse  of  tooriali  la  BOftherlandshire. 
and  this  caiinnt  fnil  fo  !n(  rc;u«e  yearly,  and.  no  dotibl,  enlarged  accomnioilations  will 
be  the  result.  Mfuniimc,  lo  coiat-  early  is  the  best  {jiiarantee  for  nxnu  enough — we 
wofold  say  from  the  10th  June  to  the  middle  uf  July,  before  the  great  mass  of  ImlUi 
Mid  ptounre^Mcking  Southrona  have  been  able  to  hberate  themselves.  This  period 
alio  will  be  fonnd  the  moat  likely  for  a  oonne  of  iteady  and  general  weather. 
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noil  civiL  Tk«gr  ipeak  belter  Bnglidi,  and  mm  gmnll j 
tlmi  is  oihiv  DMrti  of  l^laiMmanAm  •  imI  eTwfthiiiir  bnn  ti^ 
iiMiij  to  the  gneat  and  svmMfal  elForto  for  the  ainelioimtion 
of  the  popiUatktty  whaterer  room  there  mi^  be  for  divenilgr  of 
opinioD  ae  to  the  line  of  poliej,  and  howerer  mose  gmTolj  the 
means  at  times  adopted  may  present  themsetres  in  the  light  of 
laBgioiis  responnbility.  Tho  people  of  Sutherland  de^iedlj 
tank  with  the  best  ehws  of  Highland  peaaantiy.  Thoj  are  nni- 
Tenally  oiTil,  oonrteovs,  and  oUigini^  generally  deanly  in  their 
haUtSy  inured  to  laboor  and  indnstiy;  andtheaspeetof  aooun^ 
tiy  ooogi^galaon,  in  point  of  neat  and  lespectaUe  attire^  is  very 
gmiifying.  We  also  happen  to  know,  that  the  prseont  noUe 
proprietor  not  only  purposes  subdiriding  his  sheep-ftrms  on  the 
expiry  of  the  cunent  lenses,  but  also  has  projected  plans  of  im- 
pfOfument^  by  bringing  land  into  cultivation,  and  generally  by 
the  calling  into  action  the  energies  of  a  grsater  number  of  ex- 
periencsd  tenants,  and  by  the  introduction,  at  the  same  time^  of 
agricultural  teaehers  to  stimulate  and  foster  intelligent  indus- 
trial effort  Much  has  been  done  on  the  larger  fiums,  in  keep- 
ing progress  with  the  adTancement  of  agricultural  skill  and 
knowledge^  and  some  of  the  larger  tenants,  as  we  hare  already 
indicated,  haye  gone  ahead.  Still,  we  beUere  we  are  not  mis- 
taken in  saying  that,  generally,  pace  has  hardly  been  kept  on 
the  Sutherland  estates,  in  draiiMge  and  other  impreTements, 
with  adjoining  counties  and  estatee ;  but  Sutheriandshire  is  so 
unique,  so  gigantic  a  possession,  that  droumspection  ii  required 
in  db»wing  comparisons.  The  demands  on  the  Duke  are  necee- 
mrily  so  exoesuTe,  that  few  other  men  in  his  situation  but 
himself  could  contriTo  to  &ce  them  at  all.  For  instance^  in 
the  first  year  of  the  recent  potato  fiuluie,  he  actually  expended 
^87,000  in  the  providing  means  of  subristenee,  by  employment 
and  prorisioii  df  food,  for  the  starring  population  of  Aasynt, 
Bdderadullis,  and  Buknees  alone. 

Oredit  is  now  unreeervedly  given  to  the  good  intentions  by 
which  the  late  Buchess-Countess  and  her  noble  husband  were 

Here,  too.  we  w<Mild  eorreet  a  nistftke  we  weiT  led  into,  p«f«  ^    At  all  the  faun 

there  ia  a  c(invc)unce  of  aome  sort  to  be  had  on  liin',  dog-cart  or  dnivtky.  and  even  at 
the  imaller  mns,  aa  Kjle  Skoa  and  Rhioonich,  if  nothing  better,  there  will  be  at  leaat 
•  good  tpnnK-eait  fcrtheonlBS.  We  wmid  tartber  reouolE.  tint  ill  oar  ttolte 
inn  of  Mittmham,  between  Allncss  nrul  Ronar  Rrid'^'c,  our  !it)ticr  was  inadrquate. 
It  was  also  built  bv  the  Marquis  of  Staffurtl.  when  proiinctor  of  Ardross,  though  since 
added  to  by  llr.  Mathcson,  the  present  proprietor.  It  is  like  the  best  SltCaillld- 
shire  tnii«.  i  mWy  exrellrnt  our.  and  ftnia a SiTOiicthle  OMtiail  witk»  we ligltt  to 
•ay,  sereroi  ol  the  Boas-shure  mns. 
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actuated,  and  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  present  Duke,  in  dealing 
with  these  his  northern  possessions  in  all  the  specialties  of  their 
positi<my  is  unirersally  acknowledged.  Let  us  hope  that  what 
has  been  done  may  prove  to  haTe  been  like  the  cutting  down  to 
the  roots  of  a  plant  or  tree,  overgrown  and  unproductive,  de- 
spoiling it  for  a  season  of  its  leafy  honours,  but  only  that,  after 
a  time,  it  may  spring  up  anew,  luxuriant  with  blossom  and  fruit. 
Let  us  believe  that  in  the  hand  of  providence  the  ezciiion  was 
permittady  and  brought  about  for  good  and  wise  purposes. 

But  enough  of  such  digression  which  we  have  been  led  into, 
because  this  va^t  compass  of  country,  so  peculiar  in  its  aspects 
as  Sutherlandshire  is,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  tourist's  specula- 
tion as  he  wends  along,  and  subject  the  noble  owners  to  critieftl 
comment. 

6.  The  unparalleled  moorland  expanse  of  country  intenne^ 
diate  between  Lairg  and  Tongue,  treeless  and  all  but  houselees, 
presents  many  stretches  of  delightful  Terdure,  and  generally  in 
Sutherlandshire,  except  in  the  deer  forests,  the  heath  is  kept 
▼eiy  short,  being  burnt  cTeiy  sevea  years,  so  thnt  the  liTeiy  of 
the  countiy  is  generally  pleasing. 

Advancing  northwards  from  Loch  Shin,  the  conical  height 
of  the  mighty  Ben  Clibiick,  on  the  south-east  side  of  hook 
Naver,  right  a-head,  fills  the  eye.  To  the  west  and  northward 
the  expanded  circuit  is  occupied  hy  Ben  More  of  Assynt^  Ben 
Liod,  Ben  Hee  (one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Sutheriandshire), 
Ben  Hope,  and  Ben  Loyal,  while  behind  us  the  Rose-ehire  kills 
make  a  continuous  mountain  outline.  A  striking  peculiarity 
distinguishes  the  mountain  scenery  of  Sutherlandshire.  The 
great  mass  of  the  country  is  considerably  raised,  Ibnning  in 
most  quarters  an  elevated  table  land  of  smooth  nuxnland  or 
rocky  eminences.  On  this  universal  base,  diversified  by  river 
courses  and  straths,  and  inequalities  of  all  sorts,  are  piled  a 
great  amy  of  geneially  detached  mountains — huge  superstna^ 
tures  towering,  each  in  isolated  grandeur,  from  3000  to  SHOO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  consequence  there  is  lees  of 
continuous  mountainous  screen  than  in  most  other  parts,  while 
each  giant-like  mass  stands  out  in  its  own  fiill  proportions,  al- 
ways, too,  in  some  of  its  corries  and  sides,  sheer  and  abrupt  from 
base  to  summit,  most  variously  modelled,  and  shaping  itself  dif- 
fSsrently,  according  to  the  pomt  of  view ;  when  the  outlines  of 
different  mountains  oomingle,  assuming  strongly-defined  ap> 
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peumoes;  and  the  terminal  aspects  of  the  dliFerent  masses 
lepeatedly  presenting  themielTes  in  cones,  peaks,  and  pTiamids, 
comprising  the  full  elevation  of  the  hulk,  and  thus  a  magni- 
tade  seldom  met  with  elsewhere^  and  nowhere  in  the  Highlands 
in  such  amj. 

What  maj  he  called  glen  and  Tallej  scenery  is  of  lare  oo- 
cnzienoe.  The  rirer  and  stream  courses  axe  open,  their  chan- 
neb  genemUy  shallow,  and  it  is  among  the  lakes  and  inlets  of 
the  sea»  the  jutting  headlands,  and  the  upper  recesses  of  the 
mountains^  and  in  panoiamic  amplitude  and  pervading  solitude 
and  silence,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  cliaiacteristic  features 
of  the  country. 

As  we  advance  to  Aultnahart%  Ben  GUhrick  rules  sole  mon«- 
aieh  of  the  waste  to  the  eastward,  in  which  direction  the  country 
is  destitute  of  marked  elevations,  excepting  one  hill  on  the 
east  side  of  Loch  Loyal ;  hut  in  the  distance,  tiie  two  well-- 
known pyramidal  hills,  called  the  Paps  of  Caithness,  axe  de- 
scried, Ben  Glihrick,  as  marked  upon  the  map,  is  situated  as 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  county  as  if  a  pair  of  compasses 
had  heen  applied  with  geometrical  precision  in  fixing  its  posi- 
tion ;  and  from  its  great  height,  upwards  of  3000  feet,  and  cen- 
trical situation,  the  view  htm  its  summit  is  as  extensive  as  it 
is  grand  and  various,  emhracing  the  Qerman  Ocean,  the  great 
Nwth  Sea,  portions  of  many  of  the  suxxounding  counties,  and 
even,  with  tiie  advantage  of  a  dear  day,  the  Orkney  Islands. 

Alter  a  ride  of  twenty-one  miles  over  the  drsaiy  Cradc  (a 
pass),  we  reach  the  solitary  inn  of  AultDahaR%  or  Aidtnaherve, 
near  the  head  of  Loch  N aver,  now  as  admirahle  as  it  is  remote. 
At  a  little  half-way  house  a  feed  of  com,  or  meal  and  water, 
can  be  had. 

6.  At  Aultnahaiia,a  hranch  from  the  Tongue  road  diverges 
on  either  hand,  one  on  the  left  leading  to  Loch  BirihoU,  the 
other,  through  Btrathnnver,  to  Fair.  Of  tiie  foim«r|  the  ascent 
far  the  first  four  miles  is  constant  and  consideraUe ;  hut  on 
pausing  and  looking  behind,  the  extensive  rich  green  Lonn 
(meadow  strath)  of  Moudale,  the  commanding  and  grand  view 
of  Ben  Olibrick,  and  a  peep  of  Strathnaver,  prove  quite  refresh- 
ing. Soon  the  prospect  op^s  on  the  other  hand,  and  n  great 
stretch  of  wild  scenery  is  presented  to  view.  About  nine  miles 
from  Aultnaharra  we  enter  Strathmore.  Above  this  stiath, 
which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  Loch  Hope  (a  fresh- 
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TOterlakeninniDg  parallel  with  Loch  £niboll).  there  is  enjoyed 
an  interesting  and  yaried  view  of  the  rugged  lieo  Hope,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  east  side  of  the  loch.  This  moimtaiiiy  which 
on  this  side  exhibits  a  perpendicular  precipice  almost  along  its 
whole  height,  is  said  to  be  distinguished  bj  the  proper^  of 
emitting,  previous  to  tempestuous  weather,  a  hollow  sound 
iadioatiTe  of  the  approaching  stona,  such  as  sung  by  the  Man- 
tuan  hard: — 

Monttl)Ut  audiri  nragor."* 

7.  AnltnacaiHich,  in  Strathmore,  is  the  birthplace  of  Rob 
Donn,  the  (Gaelic  poet.  Robert  Calder  Mackay,  or,  as  he  is 
generally  called,  Mob  Dann,  is  regarded  as  the  Burns  of  the 
North,  as  Duncan  Ban  Maolntyrt  is  of  the  South  HIghlaada ; 
and,  indeed,  their  poems  form  the  only  two  miscellaneous  coUco- 
tions  of  note  of  Qaelic  poetry.  The  former  was  bora  ai  Ault- 
nacaiilich  in  Strathmore,  in  1714;  the  latter  in  17S4,  at 
Dmmlairhaig  in  Qlen  Ogle,  Perthshire.  Both  were  uneducated 
men,  but  their  productions  bear  the  stamp  of  Tigorous  genias. 
An  able  memoir  of  the  former,  by  one  of  the  first  Gaelic  sdiolafs 
of  the  age^  has  been  published,  dong  with  his  songs  and  poeaas. 
He  would  seem  to  haye  been  a  man  of  no  common  giMp  of  in- 
telleet ;  a  shrewd  oboeryer,  possessing  powers  of  caustic  satire^ 
which,  however,  he  employed  always,  and  that  with  great  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  on  the  side  of  truth  and  moiidity.  His 
compositions  are  all  extemporary,  struck  off  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion;  and  his  &cilitj  in  building  the  lofty  ihyne  was  not 
a  little  remarkable.  There  is  much  playful  vivacity  and  kesn 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  his  humorous  pieces ;  and,  in  the  more 
serious  efforts  of  his  muse,  he  displays  justness  of  thought, 
propriety  of  sentiment,  tenderness  and  wannth  of  feeling,  and 
correctness  of  taste.  His  social  powers  made  him  a  grsat 
fitvourite  with  all  classes;  but  though  he  would  appear  latterly 
to  have  in  some  degree  given  way  under  the  baneftil  influence 
of  frequent  convivial  excitement^  his  character  generally  was 
unmarked  by  the  abenations  which  too  frequently  stain  the 
career  of  genius ;  and,  indeed,  his  moral  deportment  was  sudi, 
that  be  was  nominated  an  elder  of  his  native  parish  at  a  time 
when  the  qualifications  for  that  ofiice  were  rigorously  inveeti^ 

*  The  Mune  tihenoaunoa  ii  nid  to  be  chancterittic  of  the  Caingorm  wmMam 
in  toverneei  ■biw. 
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gated.  His  life  was  successively  spent  as  a  drover,  jsranit keeper, 
superior  cowherd  or  bowman,  and  as  a  small  farmer  ;  and,  for  a 
time,  he  joined  the  tirst  regiment  of  Sutherliuiii  Higbiauders, 
but  more  in  the  capacity  of  a  privileged  favourite,  than  of  a 
private  soldier.  Rob  Bonn's  biographer  ranks  his  compo.sition8 
as  inferior,  in  p<iint  of  rhythmical  bciiuty,  to  those  of  some 
other  btLr(l>,  especially  of  Duncan  Maclntyre  ;  but  he  accounts 
for  this  irom  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect  in  which  ha 
wrote. 

The  highest  eflPorta  of  our  bard's  rhythmical  powers  is 
iHxl*  ubtedly  to  Ixj  found  in  *  Piobaireachd  Iscabail  NicAoidh,' 
a  M-iiL''  compose*!  in  praise  of  a  youncr  lady,  to  the  well-known 
air  n\  tlie  pipe  tune,  '  The  Prince  s  Salute."  To  those  who  have 
attended  to  the  variations  of  that  nir,  hs  pkyed  properly  upon 
the  great  Highland  Ki<?pipe,  it  c  ainir  t  appear  but  as  n  very 
respectable  effort,  timt  the  bard  ha-  met  all  its  variati'>n^,  ([uick 
and  slow,  with  words  and  with  sentnnenis  admirnMy  suited  both 
to  the  fiir  and  to  his  subject.  Duncan  Maclntyre's  '  Beiiiii 
D'oblorain,'  is  an  effort  of  the  same  kind,  which  we  grant  is 
sui:>erior,  indeed  almost  marvellous.  But  of  the  two,  and  we 
believe  of  some  others  of  the  same  kind,  we  may  claim  priority 
for  Rob  Donn/' — If  Rob  Donn's  poetry  be  sometimes  found 
deficient  in  harmony,  and  its  phraseology  be  sometimes  pro- 
nounced by  Chielic  critics  in  a  measure  uncouth,  it  will  not  be 
generally  denied  that  he  poeaeeses  the  redeeming  qualities,  under 
thioae  disadTaDtageSy  of  nerrty  and  sti«Dgth  of  xaind  and  tenti- 
ment,  a  manly  yigour  of  inteUect,  a  soundness  and  perspiiculj 
of  good  Noae^  that  place  him  as  a  bard  beside  the  most  populitf 
names  of  his  pountry^s  minstreli.  In  the  properties  of  trae 
poelie fertility,  of  wit  and  humoorwlien  he  is  playful,  elevation 
of  aentimcnt  when  ho  is  solemn,  f^oundneu  of  principle  and 
moral  feeling  when  he  is  seriousi  if  we  dave  not  say  that  he 
•tends  the  first  r  f  r:nelic  bards,  we  may  My  with  hJaeonleni- 
poraiy,  Mr«  John  Mackay  of  8tiathmebiee»— > 

'  Lcis  gnfh  bit* ithcnmh  d'an  eoldau, 
Mik  coinluw  ga  bnlli  air  Bob  Dom/ 

'With  fxery  jmlr  >  ^  pi;  t's  fitmr. 
Bob  Doun'A  wiil  k>  a  UeatlikM  ntfae/  " 

Wo  rahjoin  the  following  amiUft  obeeraiions  from  the 
mao  aatiiory  on  the  elegiac  poetiy  of  the  Highland!.  ^  His 
■olemn  eonq>oeitiong  may  he  Aid  to  praeent  the  baid'e  ehftiao- 
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ter  in  its  strength.  By  these,  we  mean  principally  his  elegies. 
It  is  generally  known,  that  over  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
until  days  yet  not  long  gone  by,  every  district  had  its  hard  or 
bards  of  higher  or  lower  name ;  and  when  any  individual  of 
provincial  or  public  celebrity  died,  it  was  customary  for  their 
death  to  be  followed  by  an  elegy,  or  some  poetic  praises  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  their  virtues.  That  such  praises 
should  alfrays  be  justly  bestowed,  and  not  partake,  even  when 
merited,  of  poetic  exaggeration,  could  not  be  expected.  Feel- 
ings of  personal  regard,  of  partiality  to  the  dead,  and  hopes  of 
benefit  firom  the  living,  would  frequently,  no  doubt,  enlist 
poetic  talent  to  say  the  best  that  could  well  be  said.  We  turn 
good  authority  for  maintaining  it  as  beyond  controversy,  that 
our  author  on  such  occasions  never  once  was  hired ;  neret  was 
enlisted  by  any  prospect  of  interest  or  advantage,  to  eulogise 
where  he  could  not  conscientiously  commend.  And  his  com- 
mendatioDR  bestowed  in  elegy  will  evince,  we  conceive,  even  to 
readers  entirely  strangers  to  the  history  of  the  individuals  to 
whose  memory  they  are  devoted,  an  honesty  of  intention,  a  sin- 
cerity of  mind,  a  purity  of  sentiment,  that  cannot  fail  to  place 
the  author  himself  in  a  conspicuous  view,  as  an  upholder  of 
truth,  while  he  describes  the  virtues  of  those  whose  fame  he 
commemorates.  Even  the  admirers  of  Gaelic  song  will  allow 
that,  in  elegy  especially,  our  Highland  bards  introduced  almo^it 
universally  much  of  what  we  cannot  more  correctly  denomi- 
nate than  rant  and  h<(thos.  Imaprinery  excellencies  and  virtue-, 
factitious  distinctions  and  j)reten.sions,  are  dwelt  upon  with  all 
the  solemnity  which  the  elegiac  nnise  ought  to  devote  alone  to 
solid  and  substantial  virtuevS.  We  have  no  desire  to  detract 
from  the  reputation  of  his  brethren,  by  upholding  the  charac- 
ter of  our  author  ;  many  of  his  brethren's  compositions  of  this 
kind  are  excellent,  and  several  of  them,  abstractedly  considered 
as  poetical  effusions,  wo  would  rank  fully  as  high  as  Rob 
Domi's  ;  but  w  o  cannot  but  feel  hurt  at  the  bombast,  and  sen- 
tences absolutely  without  meaning,  with  which  they  too  fre- 
quently abound,  and  by  which  they  lower,  in  the  reader's 
esteem,  the  chaiacter  they  designed  to  commend,  and  give  an 
air  of  littleness  to  their  author's  character  of  mind.  All  this 
may  seem  to  those  unacquainted  with  Gaelic  song  to  be  some- 
what like  falling  into  the  error  we  \\  ould  reprove;  commcndnig 
wiiat  merits  not  either  censure  or  piuisc,  from  its  very  insiguiii- 
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oftnoe.    Wbai  eaa  bo  the  preteniioiu  to  exeoUeooe  of  the 
*  gnlettered  mxae  *  of  the  Highlander  1  It  b  firom  en  impartial 
ooiiTiction,  we  trusty  of  her  numeioua  and  striking  ezoeUeneifla, 
that  we  regret  the  blenuBhee  which  hare  attached  to  her 
achieTements.    We  axe  well  awace^  and  eaa  never  ceaae  to 
lament  it,  that  the  entrance  of  the  native  muse  of  Scotland 
upon  the  literary  stage  was  gingularly  unfortunate  ;  that  it 
excited  prejudices  in  the  public  mind  which  i^es  may  not  re- 
move.   The  Gael  and  their  friends  have  stormed  and  raved 
about  their  darling  Ossian.  The  Saxons  have  knit  their  brows, 
iind  vented  their  spleen  at  pretensions  too  arro«i^ntly  made,  and 
assuretlly  not  supported  hy  any  paramount  testimony.  Were 
we  called  upon  to  write  an  cpitiiph  for  the  Ossianic  controversy, 
it  would  )>e  a  short  one  :  ^  Kit  in  mf<lio  Perita».'     We  wish  it 
had  never  been  raised.     The  eliciting  of  truth,  not  to  speak  of 
the  stublx;ni  maiutitiuing  of  error,  besides  the  establishment  of 
the  one,  or  the  just  downfall  of  the  other,  by  legitimate  argu- 
mentation, can  seldom  be  achieved  without  oertidn  other  effects 
following  the  excitement  of  party  feeling,  that  may  prove 
much  more  injurious  in  the  end,  than  if  the  actual  subject- 
matter  of  controversy  had  been  left  to  sleep  its  own  sleep. 
And  it  does  by  no  means  astonish  us  that,  from  the  character 
of  the  cuiitioversy  regjirding  the  authenticity  of  Ossian,  mul- 
titudes  of  OUT  Saxon  friends  should  both  experience  and  tes- 
tify a  jirL-juilice  against  all  claims  to  excellence  put  forth  for 
the  native  poetry  of  our  northern  land.    But  while  we  wonder 
not  at  it,  we  cannot  but  lament  its  existence, 

"  But  to  return  to  our  author:  we  <  (  iiceive  that  we  arro- 
gate for  him  no  undue  plnce,  in  sayinir  tliat  in  elcpac  poetry 
he  is,  upon  the  whole,  peerless  among  his  fellows.  From  the 
local  circumstances  of  other  districts,  and  of  chms  in  the  genera- 
tion'-' gone  by,  there  is  not  only  in  their  other  poetry,  but  al'^o 
in  their  elegies,  a  martial  strain  observable  ;  a  spirit  bordering 
on  chivalry  pervades  them.  But  our  author  lived  in  a  region 
of  peacefulness  ;  he  was  not  brought  up  in  the  habit,  or  scarcely 
in  the  remembrance,  of  feud,  and  field^  and  battle  firay.  His 
el^es,  consequently,  will  be  found  of  a  different  complexion 
froia  thoae  of  most  othv  bard«.'^  Rob  Bonn  ia  buried  in  the 
church-yard  of  Ihiimess. 

8.  At  AultnacailUch  there  is  a  fine  waterfall  on  the  right,  and 
oa  the  left  the  weU*knoim  round  bnigh  or  tower  of  Donadilla^ 
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about  twenty  &et  of  *  MgnMnt  of  which  m  hdght  still  reaMiif . 
It  is  jtut  about  tho  dze  of  tho  Gloaelg  Towers,  being  twentj- 
8e?eii  feet  inside  diameter,  and  fifty  yards  extenal  ciicam- 
ferenoe.  Cordiner,  who  giTOS  a  view  of  this  buigh,  showing  it 
to  have  been  pretty  entire  in  his  day,  supposes  it  to  haro  been 
erected  by  a  Scottish  prince,  IXoniadilhL  At  Gashel  Bhu  (the 
Black  Ford),  thirteen  miles  from  Aultnaharra,  and  fif«  fiem 
Emboli,  where  the  winding  river  is  crossed  by  a  little  flat* 
bottomed  boat  or  coble,  and  where  many  hare  been  drowned  for 
want  of  such  a  shallop,  is  a  small  inn ;  commanding,  in  front  of 
it,  a  Tiew  of  the  mountain  Ben  Hope,  nowhere  in  Scotland  sur* 
passed  for  grandeur  and  sublimity.  From  jBniboll,  the  pedae 
trian  tnToUer  bound  for  the  westward  may  either  proceed  xonad 
Loch  ErriboU,  or  go  on  to  Huelim  ferry  (three  miles  and  a  half 
distant)  by  a  road  which  is  six  or  seTcn  miles  shorter.*' 

9.  The  distance  from  Aultnahanns  through  Stnthnaw  to 
the  inn  of  BettyhiU  of  Farr,  is  about  twenty-four  miles.  This 
road  has  not  been  completed,  being  carried  only  lor  nine  aulos 
down  the  strath,  beyond  which  there  is  as  yet  merely  a  **  bridle 
road.**  Loch  Naver  is  about  eight  miles  long,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  riyer,  one  of  the  best  in  the  north  for  salmon,  bordered  by 
extensive  tracts  of  luxuriant  meadow,  and  tmprovable  land, 
lined,  as  is  the  loch  side,  except  by  the  base  of  Ben  Clibrick, 
with  the  most  softly  inclined  slopes,  garnished  vrith  occasioual 
copsewood  of  dwarf  birch.  Of  old  there  were  towers  in  sight 
of  each  other  all  along  the  strath.  Latterly,  in  every  township 
one  or  more  ooinfortal)lc  tacksmen's  houses  were  to  be  seen  m 
close  succession,  and  upwards  of  1200  people  resided  in  this 
strath.  Now,  for  twenty  miles,  not  a  house  is  to  he  seen  except 
she])herds'  dwellings  at  ineasured  distances.  One  caimv<t  l>ut 
regret  the  absence  of  living  beings  in  sucli  a  sclmc,  and  of  the 
want  of  those  little  hamlets  nsually  seen  in  most  iiiglilaiid 
glens,  and  by  the  sides  of  clear  mountain  rivulets.  Where  are 
these  ?  \\  unnwood,  and  a  little  rai-»cJ  turf,  alone  mark  the 
places  where  they  stood  ;  the  down  of  the  thistle  comes  blow- 
ing from  the  sod  over  the  roof-tree,  the  hres  are  quenched,  loid 
the  owners  are  far  from  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

10.  A.  few  miles  beyond  the  inn  of  Auituaharm  on  the  north 

*  On  tbe  MM  am  nmr  Lodi  SmbolLan  mi  Cm  «tfiUm,  ZlM*  imemm, 

Suj  '>f,;i,!„  .■j^j....K\(\r.iin,  n>:j  Dryaj  oelopetmU;  Uu lut Uuee being firand  ttfu^law 
At  t  arr,  altJ^uugh  abcent  at  Tongne. 
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aide  of  the  mdy  commenoes  the  boondaiy  of  the  R<»y  coimtty, 
BOW  the  pfoperty  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Ben  Loyal*! 
lol^  summit  here  beguis  to  lear  itself  oonspicoouslj^  pfeiwnting 
to  the  fancy  at  one  point  of  view  the  fonn  of  a  lion  oouchant, 
and  at  another  a  oloie  remnhlanoe  to  the  royal  armB,  the  lion 
and  the  unicorn  fighting  for  the  crown.**  Beneath,  on  the  east, 
lie  the  atill  waters  of  Loch  Loyal,  with  its  yerdant  islands,  on 
the  margin  of  which  the  road  winds  around  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  forming,  along  its  whole  extent  (of  ahout  six  miles), 
m  truly  heautifiil  and  picturesque  ride ;  hut  as  the  road  keeps 
the  west  side  immediately  along  the  base  of  Ben  Loyal,  its  fiuH 
tastie  outline  is  almost  lost.  On  the  banks  of  Loch  Loyal, 
pnmous  to  the  sheep-fiiiming  depopulation  system,  dwelt  some 
of  the  meet  comfortable  tenants  in  the  county  of  Sutherland. 

This  loch  is  succeeded  by  two  otherB,  Craggy  and  Slam,  all 
nbounding  in  trout^  char,  salmon,  and  large  pike. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Loch  Loyal,  the  Kyle  of  Tongue, 
a  long  arm  of  the  sea,  with  its  low  rabbit  islands  and  the  large 
rocky  isle  of  Rona  at  its  mouth,  greets  the  sight,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  woods  and  plantations  around  the  old  baronial 
residence  of  Tongue  present  themselves  in  full  view.  Tongue 
house  is  l>eautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  ;i  lofty  craggy  moun- 
tain, on  the  neck  of  a  long  point  or  tongue  of  land  projecting 
into,  and  about  the  middle  of,  the  east  side  of  the  Kyle,  the 
waves  of  which  wash  the  very  wallsi  of  the  garden  ;  whilst  the 
tall  ancestral  trees"  that  surround  it  form  at  once  an  orna- 
ment and  a  >heltcr,  and  pretty  extensive  plantations  are  flourish- 
injr  ar«iund,  a  peeulijirity  to  be  noticed  where  trees  are  few  and 
far  between.  The  mansion  itself  is  an  old  titrueture,  no  ways 
distinguished  in  its  architecture,  but  interesting  as  a  specimen 
of  the  honest  Hiii|>licity  of  taste  of  our  forefathers,  and  although 
every  ci>nifi Pi  t  to  be  fouiul  mthin  it'^^  exterior,  the  work  of 
successive  geturalions.  This  fiiu-  duuiain,  tiie  ancient  seat  of 
Lord  Reay,  chirf  of  the  clan  Mackay,  has  now  become  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  .Sutherland  ;  and  althoii  L'^h  it  is  natural 
to  feel  re<?ret  nt  the  necessity  which  ha«?  dcnudc  l  the  former 
owner  the  In  nie  of  his  forefathers,  still  it  is  matter  of  rejoic- 
ing to  all  the  luimerous  teiiantrv  of  the  estate,  that  hi«  succes- 
sor is  their  next  neighbour,  tht  1  >uke  of  Sutherland,  than  whom 
they  could  scarcely  wish  a  more  liberal  landlord. 

On  an  eminenoe  near  the  sea,  projecUng  from  the  foot  of 
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Ben  Loyftl  stands  CKbtil  Vanich,  tli«  mini  of  in  old  watdi- 
tower.  The  scenery  about  Tongue  is  altogethir  yety  grand,  an 
eztensiTe  semicude  of  mountains  stretching  aiound ;  in  the 
centre  Ben  Loyal,  2008  feet  in  height,  spreading  iriddy  at  its 
base,  and  cleft  aboTe  into  four  splintered  summits^  each  strongly 
defined^  and  receding  a  little,  one  behind  the  other,  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  western  limb  of  the  mountain  mges, 
otherwise  somewhat  mountainous,  though  of  no  considcnUe 
elevation,  suddenly  shooting  up  in  the  huge  mass  of  Ben  Hope 
to  a  height  of  3061  feet.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kyle^  the 
receding  slopes  are  partially  occupied  with  cultivated  Mds. 

So  much  is  the  surface  of  Sutherlandshire  interspersed  with 
sheets  of  water,  that  from  one  eminence  i^  the  parish  of  Tongue, 
no  less  than  100  lochs  are  visible  at  once — a  peeuliari^  still 
more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  western  section  it  the 
county. 

The  village  of  Kirkiboll,  which  is  pleasantly  sitnated  upon 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  is  within  rather  more  than  a  mile  of  Tongue 
House^  and  contains  only,  besides  the  manse  and  a  commodimia 
inn,  a  few  scattered  cottages.  Kirkiboll  is  about  four  miles 
north  of  Loch  Loyal,  and  eighteen  from  Aultnahamk 

11.  Until  recently  there  was  no  regularly  made  road  west- 
ward from  Tongue  towards  Brriboll.  The  traveller  required  a 
guide  to  pilot  his  dubious  way  across  the  rugged  mountains, 
and  over  the  trackless  waste  of  the  Moin,  a  highly  elevated 
boggy  moorland,  stretching  from  the  base  of  Ben  Hope  and 
Ben  Loyal  to  the  sea,  and  between  Loch  Hope  and  the  Kyle 
of  Tongue,  a  width  of  eight  miles  ;  but  now,  thanks  to  the  lat<5 
nol>le  duke,  (by  whom,  on  his  acquisition  of  the  Reay  country 
in  1829,  eighty  miles  of  road  were  formed  at  his  own  expense,) 
there  is  an  excellent  road  in  this  direction,  hy  which  tlio  tni- 
veller  may  proceed,  without  f^;ii  of  broken  bones,  ui  the  perils 
of  bogs  and  pitiVi]l>,  as  formerly,  along  llic  whole  west  coast  to 
Xsnynt.  Crossing,  tLcictore,  the  Tongue  Ferry,  about  u  Uiile 
wide,  the  passage  of  the  .Moin,  which  fonnerly  wa.s  the  labo- 
rious achievement  of  an  entire  day,  may  now  ))e  accomplished 
in  an  hour's  time  with  ease  and  comU>rt.  The  expense  attend- 
ing the  construction  of  this  piece  of  road  must  have  been  very 
grmt,  trom  the  mossy  nature  of  the  ground  :  the  foundation 
was  formed  with  bundles  of  co[)]urc  wood,  laid  in  courses  across 
one  another,  a  layer  of  turf  was  next  placed  over  these,  and 
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the  whole  being  covered  with  giSTel  foniis  a  road  of  the  beet 
descT^tion.  Great  ditches  aiid  numerous  smaller  dxains  are 
ezcarated  in  different  parts  on  either  side  to  contain  the  moss 
water. 

IS.  The  north  coast  of  Sutherland  is  deeply  indented  by 
three  arms  of  the  sea^  the  Kyle  of  Tongue,  Loch  Erriboll,  and 
the  Kyle  of  Buixness,  or  Qrudie^  occasioning  as  many  ferries  to 
be  crossed  between  Tongue  and  Gape  Wrath.  The  river  Hope 
to  the  west,  and  the  Naver  and  Hallowdale  to  the  east,  of 
Tongue,  are  likewise  as  yet  unsupplied  with  bridges.  But 
these  riren  are  crossed  by  a  large  flat  boat,  which  is  moTod 
from  one  side  of  the  rirer  to  the  other  by  means  of  a  windJass 
end  diain,  attached  uiidemeath  to  the  boat,  and  connected  also 
with  the  banks.  These  boats  admit  a  carriage,  without  the 
horses  being  unharnessed,  and  tike  largest  is  capable  of  convey- 
ing nearly  two  hundred  passengers,  and  of  carrying  seven 
or  eight  tons'  weight  at  a  time.  About  the  best  views  of 
Ben  Loyal  and  Ben  Hope  are  obtained  in  crossing  the  Moin, 
the  caitelbted  summit  of  the  former  coming  laterally  under 
theeye^  while  the  great  shelving  precipice  in  which  the 
rmuded  hif^iest  mass  of  Ben  Hope  terminates  on  the  north- 
west, and  to  which  the  mountain  rises  in  long  successive 
stages,  is  displayed  in  its  whole  extent  More  to  the  west, 
Foinnebhein  sjdd  Benspi<mnadh,  south  of  the  head  of  Loch  Duir- 
ness,  uprear  their  extensive  and  varied  heads  and  precipitous 
oorries  above  the  lower  ranges  which  immediately  endrde 
LoehBrribolL 

13.  From  the  banks  of  the  river  Hope,  which  is  crossed  at 
its  outlet  from  the  lake,  and  in  the  descent  to  it,  and  again  as- 
oending  the  eminence  forming  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Hope, 
one  of  Nature's  grandest  scenes,  lies  displayed  before  us.  The 
huge  Ben  Hope,  which  raises  its  shaggy  head  about  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  stands  full  in  view  at  the  eastern 
head  of  the  lake  ;  in  the  intcmiediiite  space  lies  the  wide  un- 
ruffled expanse  of  lone  Loch  Hope,  embossed  amid  lon^^  as>cend- 
ing  slopes,  and  bright  cued  perhai^s  by  the  ''  yellow  nidiance" 
of  the  set  ting  ^uu  tu  the  appcarauce  of  one  unbroken  sheet  of 
Uumi&hcd  gold. 

"  Kor  fen  nor  mdge 
Pollute  the  ^re  lake's  crysUiJ  nlge. 
Abrupt  (ind  -(hrar,  the  iiioiititnjaf  liiik 
At  Quce  upon  Ihe  lev  el  hrmk  ; 
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And  just  a  tmcr  nf  silver  sand 
Markii  where  the  water  meets  the  ItBid; 
For  in  the  mimr,  bfij^ht  and  blm^ 
Each  JuU'a  huge  ooUine  joa  may  view. 

»  •  •  •  « 

Thcie'c  ttothins:  left  to  fancy's  pUM, 
You  see  that  ail  is  k)\  tliuess ; 
And  silence  adds,  thouirli  these  steep  hiUi 
Send  to  the  hiki-  u  thnusaikd  rills, 
In  summer  tide  so  soft  thc>  weep» 
Thetoand  Imtlnlli  the  Mr  to  iMep ; 
Your  lior.'^tt's  hoof-trcad  igaild*  too  iQdc* 
So  stUly  IS  the  solitude.'' 

Leaving  this  seem,  at  a  distaiiee  of  about  two  milet,  we 
reach  the  small  rather  out  of  the  way  inn  of  Heulim,  on  the 
banks  of  Loch  Erriboli,  in  descending  to  whicfa^  and  again 
ascending  to  Emboli,  the  view  is  exceedingly  fine. 

Immediately  below,  encircled  by  mountdnt,  liee  the  beau- 
tiful bay  of  Oamusinduin,  a  sheltered  indoitalion  of  Lock 
Erriboll  (itself  an  arm  of  the  North  8ea^  running  about  ten  or 
twelye  miles  up  Uie  ocFontry),  further  protected  by  a  rocky 
eminence  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  gravelly  peninsula, 
and  celebrated  among  mariners  as  one  of  the  finest  and  safest 
harbours  in  the  kingdom,  desenring,  as  much  as  its  riyal  of 
Cromarty  on  the  opposite  coast,  the  appellation  with  which  the 
ancients  honoured  the  latter  of  "  Portm  StdtUus.^^  Seldom, 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  northerly  wind,  does  this  havm 
want  the  embellishment  of  numerous  vessels  riding  safely  at 
anchor,  and  with  their  different  yawls  gliding  swiftly  along  in 
every  direction,  and  many  parties  of  sailors  enjoying  their 
rough  s{)orts  on  the  beach,  giving  animation  to  a  scene  other- 
wise as  setjucstered  as  may  be. 

From  Ileulini,  the  road  towards  Rispond  passes  Erriboll, 
three  miles  and  a  half  distant,  and  then  pntiucdb  along  the 
shore  of  Loch  Erriholl.  On  app^uaclull^  the  lieatl  of  this  nilci 
of  the  sea,  the  beciicry  becomeii  wild  and  imposing.  Here 
stands  the  stupendous  rock  of  Craignefielin,  whose  frowning 
front  overhangs  the  road.  A  litiic  titrther  on,  the  battlement- 
looking  heights  of  the  rocks  of  Strathbeg  come  into  view  in  a 
southerly  direction  ;  whilst  to  the  8.  W.  and  W.  are  the  hills 
ol  Fuinnebhein,  Cranstackie,  Benspionnadh ;  and  to  N.  W.  and  N. 
the  range  of  hills  called  iieauntichinbeg,  which  temiiiuites 
above  Rispond,  in  the  hill  of  Benahcaunnabein,  foimiag 
altogether  a  mighty  mountainous  amphitheatre.  This  road 
affords  many  beautiful  views,  both  of  the  loch  and  of  the  but- 
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roQiid^  Menery ;  and  bnogs  us,  at  a  dirtuce  of  fifteen  or 
tizteeo  miki  from  Heulim,  to  Rispond,  at  tlie  weetem  comer 
of  tlw  opeoing  of  Loch  Brriliol],  an  exteordinaiy-lookiug  place, 
worlh  ituning  a«ide  for  a  few  minutes  to  inspect.  It  is  situ- 
aled  oma  nnall  creek,  on  all  sides  encompassed  by  one  continued 
aetiet  of  naked  rocks,  and  is  altogether  an  out-of-the-world  sort 
of  spot.  Rispond  is,  howcTer,  well  adapted  for  a  fishing-station, 
being  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Erriboll ;  and  of  its  advan- 
tage in  thin  respect,  the  intelligent  gentleman  who  resides  there 
for  a  time  successfully  availed  himself.  Now,  unfortunately, 
it  has  been  discontinued,  and  as  there  is  no  curing  establish- 
ment on  this  part  of  the  north  coast,  and  as  that  at  Loch  Invcr 
has  also  been  abandoned,  it  is  no  object  for  vessels  to  come  the 
way,  and  there  being  no  demand,  the  energies  of  the  fishing 
population  are  paralysed,  and  the  treasures  of  the  deep  are  to 
them  comparatively  as  if  they  were  not.  The  view  from  the 
summit  of  the  highest  rock,  towards  the  sea,  is  very  fine  :  in 
the  distance  the  eye  roams,  without  finding  a  resting  j  l  ico, 
over  the  mighty  waters  of  the  gicat  Northern  Ocean,  ^vlLich,  a.s 
thcv  rc(  l  Ic  from  the  sight,  seem  to  miii^^lc  with  the  horizon. 
Nearer  at  hand,  several  small  islands,  one  of  which  (Island  Hoan) 
is  inhabited,  with  the  numerous  vessels  that  here  spread  their 
white-  willies  to  the  swelling  breeze,  give  variety  to  the  prospect ; 
wLil.-L  the  hiLch  perpendicular  cliff  of  Whiten  Head,  to  the  east, 
forms  u  promiiiciii  object  among  the  many  wonders  of  this 
**  iron-bound  coast.'* 

Instead  of  making  the  circuit  <  f  the  loch,  the  pedestrian 
tourist  may  cross  at  the  ferry  at  Ariiueachdie  to  Port  Chamil. 
It  is  nearly  two  miles  in  width  ;  but  the  lx>at  and  crew  are  good. 
The  road  to  Kiiipond  (half  a  mile)  turns  off  to  the  right  three 
miles  jind  a  half  from  the  ferry,  at  Calle<igag  bridge. 

14.  Twm  and  a  hall  iiiiles  beyond  Rispond,  and  one  mile 
from  tbo  iiHi  of  Durin,  is  situated  the  creek  and  Cave  of  kyz/fn, 
or  the  (  aigk  Mhort^  a  very  remarkalde  natural  excavation,  ul 
gigantic  dimensions,  iurmed  in  the  face  of  the  solid  rock,  which 
is  composed  of  limestone.  Its  entrance  and  interior  are  of  nearly 
uniform  width,  thus  atlMr  lmg  the  broad  light  of  day  to  its  far- 
thest extremity,  which  i»  anieil  by  a  circular  opening  at  the 
top,  after  the  fashion  of  a  cupola,  and  called  l»y  the  Gael  "  Na- 
falish,"  or  the  sun.  It  lies  at  the  inner  extremity  of  a  long 
narrow  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  a  little  way  up  the  course  of  a  bum, 
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which,  instead  of  &Uing  over  the  fitee  of  the  elifi^  finds  ite  waj 
through  another  yertiod  opening,  fonning  *  mnaikably  fine 
waterfall,  into  an  inner  spacious  compartment,  which  oommnni- 
cates  with  the  outer  cave*  This  last  is  perfectly  diy.  Behind 
the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  massive  spreading  pillar, 
that  supports  the  ponderous  projection,  and  forms  a  small  aieh 
of  fire  or  six  yards  wide  hetween  itself  and  the  interior  wall. 
The  vaulted  roof  of  the  cayern  rererbeiates,  with  lend  and  ie> 
peated  echo,  the  minutest  sounds,  and  gives  to  the  voice  a  ful- 
ness of  intonation  that  increases  its  power  many  fold.  Viewed 
from  the  inner  extremity,  the  spacious  archway,  of  a  span  wide 
for  its  height,  and  of  the  great  vaulted  roof^  is  exceedingly  im* 
posing.  The  height  of  the  entrance  is  fifly-three  feet^  above 
which  there  is  a  space  of  twenty-seven  feet  of  precipitous  rodi, 
making  the  total  height  of  the  rock  in  the  centre  eighty  feet, 
but  it  rises  higher  as  it  advances.  The  depth  of  the  cavern  is 
200  feet,  and  its  width  110  feet.  The  roof  projects  about  fifly 
feet  beyond  the  pillar,  and  of  this  portion  the  centre  has  given 
way.  On  the  west  side  is  an  opening  of  about  twenty  fiset  in 
height  and  eight  feet  in  breadth,  that  leads  to  an  interior  cavern. 
The  access  to  it  is  over  a  low  ledge  of  rock  which  blocks  up  the 
lower  part  of  the  entrance,  and  before  which  there  is  a  deep  pool, 
formed  by  the  water  oozing  from  underneath  the  ledge.  A  par- 
tial and  obscure  view  of  the  interior  can  be  obtained  by  clam- 
Itering  up  the  rock,  as  the  roof  of  this  chamber  is  also  perforated. 
But  though  the  ledge  can  be  reached  with  a  little  scrambling, 
the  visitor  oujrht  not  to  content  himself  without  a  closer  inspei'- 
tion,  though  the  assistants  make  rather  an  unconscionabk  le- 
nian<l  lor  their  service!*,  for  whicli  they  ask  tilteen  shilliugs  but 
take  less — a  rate  «/l  chai^ic  which  the  iutelligciiL  i>ostuiaster. 
who  lives  hard  by,  should  see  to  have  rectified.  The  funkcr 
exaiuluation  is  achieved  by  havini;  ;i  boat  placed  in  the  outer 
pool,  from  which  to  step  on  thebaniur.  It  is  then  Hficd  across 
with  some  little  trouble — aj>  the  only  boats  at  Laud,  and  there 
are  several  generally  on  the  beach  of  the  little  inlet,  are  larger 
than  need  be  f<  »r  the  purpose  of  this  exploration — and  launched 
on  the  iinier  pool,  which  entirely  fills  this  chamber.  The  boat- 
men supply  candles  to  make  the  darknes«  visible.  Embarked 
on  this  Kiibterranean  lake,  we  find  ourselves  beneath  a  vaulted 
roof,  winch  rises  biirh  overhead.  The  opening  mentioned  from 
above  is  in  the  rooi  of  a  branch  at  the  further  end  of  the  exca- 
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▼ation,  and  givos  admission  to  a  cataract  of  water,  foimed  by 
the  bum  alluded  to,  which  comes  foaming  down  from  a  height 

of  rather  more  than  eitjhty  feet,  on  the  face  of  the  limestone 
rock.  This  is  really  u  fiiiL-  iiterfall,  apart  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  its  positiuii,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  wliole.  From  luidwav  ut  tlic  wall  of  tiic 
gap  through  which  it  pours,  another  opening  slants  up  to  the 
surface,  giving  ri  further  supjilj  of  light,  and  affording  mcana 
of  viewing  froiii  al>ove  the  central  portion  of  the  cascade,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  discernible  from  the  entrance  to  this  second 
cavern,*  The  length  of  this  interior  apartment  is  seventy  feet, 
its  breadth  thirty  where  narrowest,  the  {xool  seemingly  of  con- 
aiderablc  depth. 

There  is  yet  a  third  caveni  extending  farther  into  the  ^(  wols 
of  the  earth,  to  which  an  entrance  on  the  west  side  of  tlic  cata- 
ract we  have  ju'it  mentioned  conducts.  This  entrance  is  formed 
by  an  openiii;r  nine  or  ten  feet  liigh,  but  bridged  over  by  an  arch 
of  ^totie.  \\hu  h  (■  aitracts  the  openincr  under  which  the  boat  has 
to  be  pusiied,  t  •  :i  height  barely  sufiiLient  to  admit  the  passage 
of  a  small-sized  lioat.  To  cHect  this  transit,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  party  in  the  boat  to  dispose  themselves,  as  l>est  they  can,  in 
a  recumbent  ])osture,  else  they  run  the  risk  of  acquiring  bumps 
upon  their  craniums  not  recognisetl  in  the  nomenclature  of  phre- 
nology. This  inner  apartment  is  a  region  of  utter  darkness: 
with  the  aid  of  candles  or  torches,  however,  we  discover  our- 
selves in  a  nanrow  cavern,  which  is  for  one-third  of  its  length 
occupied  with  water.  This  cave  gradually  decreases  from  a 
height  of  forty  to  twelve  feet,  is  about  eight  feet  in  bre;idth, 
and  extends  ia  length  about  120  feet.  Not  far  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  cave  i»  a  deep  pool,  which  stretches  under  the  rock, 
and  no  doubt  communicates  underneath  with  the  waters  of  the 
second  cayem.  Ilere  terminates  the  explomtory  adventure,  and 
the  Tisitors  must  retrace  their  way  as  thej  entered.  In  doing 
so,  the  outlook  through  the  orifices  to  Uie  increasing  brightness 
is  picturesque. 

Hftvittg  again  emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  and  ascending 
the  rook,  we  diecover  the  brook  which  forms  the  cascade  in  the 
•eeond  cavern ;  it  dashes  headlong  down  a  rocky  chasm,  meet- 
ing as  it  descends  several  projecting  shelves,  which  form  mincir 
Mk»  ere  it  precipitatet  iteeif  finally,  with  the  voice  of  menj 
*  DlTM  Oelopvtate  wm  bs  ftsBid  It  tiM  top  oftlw  tliBkii^ 
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waters,"  into  the  gulf  beneatli.  Wbeo  this  brook  is  flooded 
after  heavy  rains,  the  water  nearly  fills  the  aperture  of  the 
ehasm,  and  if  there  happen  to  be  a  strong  northerly  wind,  the 
spray  is  driven  upwards,  forming  a  fine  natural /ef  d*eau* 

The  cave  is  immediately  below  the  public  road,  the  bum 
making  its  descent  on  the  left  hand,  while  the  pathway  down 
branches  off  on  the  right. 

Reviewing  the  effect  which  the  appearance  of  this  magnifi- 
cent cavern  has  upon  the  mind,  we  cease  to  wonder  that  the 
strange  tales  that  hang  by  it  find  implicit  believers  among  so 
many  of  the  country  people.  Its  solitude,  its  daik  recesses,  and 
deep  gulfs,  are  well  oftlculated  to  aid  the  suggestions  of  super- 
stition, for  which  there  is  naturally  an  aptitude,  if  not  a  good 
foundation,  in  the  mind  of  man:  this  cavern  has  been  accord- 
ingly peopled  with  spirits  embodied  in  all  the  forms,  and  en- 
dowed with  all  the  attributes,  that  distinguish  the  mulUlarious 
genii  of  Highland  mythology,  the  "  dainty  spirits"  that  knew 
"  to  swim,  to  dive  into  the  earth,  to  ride  on  the  curled  clouds." 
But  those  spirits  are  now  departed  spirits :  they  have  evanished 
l)eforc  the  meridian  of  our  intellectual  day,  and  have  scarce  left 
a  "  local  hal)itation  or  a  name"  by  which  to  be  knoHii,  should 
they  again  revisit  "  the  ^^[limpses  of  the  moon.** 

15.  Leaving  Smoo,  the  roaJ  lies  through  what,  compared 
with  the  ground  over  which  we  have  already  passed,  may  be 
called  a  com  country,  being;  more  open  and  level,  and  having 
numerous  fine  fiehls ;  the  district  between  the  opening  of  Loch 
Erriboll  ;uh1  the  lower  portion  of  the  Kyle  of  Duiniess  being  a 
table-laud  of  fine  limestone. 

Seven  miles  from  the  ferry  of  Heulim,  we  reach  the  excel- 
lent inn  of  Durin.  Farout  Uead,  the  most  northerly  promon- 
tory on  this  part  of  the  coast,  stretches  out  for  about  three 
miles,  forming  a  fine  bay  on  either  side.  On  the  shores  of  the 
wcstcni  bight — the  bay  of  Duimess — stands  the  old  house  of 
i^alnakiel,  the  chosen  summer  residence,  in  times  of  yore,  of  the 
Bishops  r.f  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  and  latterly  of  the  Lords 
of  Reay  ;  and  the  small  parish  church  of  Duimess,  an  old  struc- 
ture, formerly  a  cell  of  the  Augustine  monastery  at  Dornoch, 
which  was  an  offset  of  that  at  Beauly.  The  interior  of  this  edi- 
fice is  at  y>resent  in  a  state  of  untniiness,  ijuite  discreditable  for 
a  place  nf  woi  -hip  to  be.  On  the  further  side  of  a  broad  {.Kiuiu- 
suiaj  which  iaudiocks  the  upper  part  of  the  Kyle^  Keoldale  iarm> 
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hoiue  Is  pleBflintlj  tttuftled.  All  uwind  Bahuklel  asid  Kcol- 
dale  «re  fine  arable  fidds  and  the  ridiest  pasture  land,  and  the 

promontory  of  Farout  Head  is,  to  a  large  extent,  covered  with 
luxuriant  pasture  to  the  summit  of  the  lofty  cliflTs  at  the  point. 
These,  with  Balnakiel,  and  the  church  and  churchyard,  are 
worthy  of  a  four  miles'  walk  from  the  inn.  From  the  highest 
point  of  the  Lca  lhiiid.  the  lit^hthoiise  and  terminal  outlines  of 
Cape  Wrath  meet  the  eye  ;  in  one  direction  Whitten  Head,  the 
luiiy  and  precipitous  termination  of  the  east  side  of  Loch  Erri- 
boll,  forming  a  prominent  object  in  the  long  line  of  coast  in 
sight,  as  far  as  Strathy  Point  to  the  east  ;  while  the  hill  of 
Fashbein,  near  the  cape,  with  Foinnebheiii  and  Ben  S[)i  >iiii:idh — 
lofty  mountains  south-west  of  the  Kyle — with  Ben  Hope  and 
Ben  Loyal  in  the  distance,  to  the  80uth-«ist,  form  a  fine  moun- 
tain screen  on  one  hand — the  boundless  ocean  expan  liTiLr  nil  to 
the  north  of  the  coast  on  the  other,  with  the  Orkneys  looming  in 
the  north-easter  I!  riznn.  The  clitis  of  Farout  Head  attain 
elevation  of  3(H>  to  4UU  feet.*  In  the  churchyard  of  Duir- 
ncss  lie  the  remains  of  that  highly  gifted  son  of  song,  already 
spoken  of,  Robert  Calder,  l^ctter  known  as  Robert  Donn,  or 
Mackay,  which  latter  surname,  however,  sonic  maintain  to  be 
erroneous  :  a  monument  of  neat  de-ign,  and  with  appropriate 
inscriptions  in  Gaelic,  P.nglish,  Latin,  and  Greek,  has  lately  been 
erected  here  to  his  memory  by  the  admirers  of  his  genius.  This 
cemetery  also  contains  some  quaint  inscriptions  :  one  on  a  sculp- 
tured tombstone  within  the  chiux;h,  over  the  remains  of  a  per- 
son distinguished  in  the  local  history  of  the  district^  as  a  noted 
freebooter,  and  by  the  appellative  of  Donald  Mac-Mhorchic-ie^ 
enn-mhoir,  abbreviated  Donald  Mao-Coiachie,  and  said  to  have 
Keen  inscribed  by  himself  runs  thus  : — 

"  DONALP  MACK,  luir  lyi»  lo ; 
TM  ill  to  bit  (rtad  &oU  rar  to  his  fo,  tirue  to  his  maister 
fa  TcM  wad  m  ISSS.** 

In  August  1847,  a  vessel  was  wrecked  on  a  Sunday  morning 
on  the  high  isolated  rocks  on  the  east  side  of  Farout  iiead, 
when  ail  hands  perished. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the  church,  near  the 
sea,  is  the  cave.  a«?  it  is  called,  of  Poul-a-ghloup,  which  is.  pro- 
j>eiiy  .speaking,  oul\  an  immense  gap  or  cavity  in  the  earth,  of 
great  depth,  and  cummuuicating  by  a  long  subterraneous  pa:>- 

*  ScOk  vctu  104  FHfliali  Scoliea  orrar  hi  dbfoadMioe  on  the  uoit  d«ftted  eiul* 
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sage  with  the  sea,  whose  waves,  at  they  roll,  first  into  a  long 
narrow  seaward  6ssure  in  the  limestone  cliffs,  which  aie  bece 
much  and  sharply  indented,  and  then  along  the  paasage  to  ifte 
inmost  extremity,  resound  with  a  terror-strikiag  growL 

16.  Ca]>e  Wrath — the  Parph  of  ancient  geography— distant 
eleven  miles  from  Duimess  Ferry,  which  is  two  and  a-h&lf 
miles  from  the  inn,  is  a  remarkahly  bold  haidland,  forming  the 
marked  and  angular  north-west  extremity  of  Gnat  Britain ;  it 
is,  consequently,  one  of  the  extreme  points  of  our  island,  and 
on  that  account — like  John-o'-Groat's  or  the  Land's  £nd--stnn- 
gers  desire  to  visit  it.  Cape  Wrath,  with  its  stupendous  grin* 
itic  front,  its  extensive  and  splendid  ooeaa  scenery,  and  the 
peculiarly  wild  character  of  the  eountiy  by  which  it  is 
preached,  is  invested  with  an  interest  which  few  piomonioriea 
on  the  British  coast  can  equal. 

The  greater  part  of  the  shore  is  here  so  veiy  pieeipitotts  and 
steep,  and  many  of  the  cliffs  so  overhanging,  that  it  cannoi 
with  safety  be  viewed  to  advantage  from  the  land,  without  great 
trouble  and  difficulty ;  so  that,  with  fiivouiable  weather,  the 
survey  of  this  magnificent  headland  is  generally  attempted  by 
sea ;  but  the  strong  cuiraits  and  high-swollen  waves  that  at  aU 
times  roll  at  the  Gape,  Joined  to  the  risk  of  one  of  thoae  sadden 
storms  or  squalls  that  characterise  this  coast,  frequently  deter 
persons  unaccustomed  to  boating  from  making  the  attempt. 
There  is  no  boat  to  be  had  nearer  than  Duimess,  and  the  de- 
mand for  one  is  30s.  The  outermost  point  of  the  rock  consists 
of  a  granitic  gneiss,  waved  In  structure^  and  greatly  contorted 
by  the  intrusion  of  granite  veins. 

Proceeding  by  land,  we  cross  the  Duimess  Feny .  This  road, 
from  one  of  the  ascents  of  which  the  views  of  Foinnebhein  and 
Spionnadh  are  particularly  fine,  does  not  keep  by  the  coast,  but 
winds  through  a  high  moorland  country,  tiie  lofty  mountain 
of  Fashbein  being  on  the  left  hand,  and  Skrisbein  on  the  light, 
for  about  four  or  five  miles,  when  a  valley  leading  down  to 
Kerwick  affords  a  view  of  the  sea  and  of  the  very  singular 
pinnacle  of  Stacko-Ghlo.  This  is  a  hi^  pillar,  rising  probably 
to  the  height  of  200  feet  out  of  the  sea,  but  so  hi  below  the 
height  of  the  neighbouring  diffs,  as  to  be  remarkable  only 
from  its  detached  position,  and  the  regularity  of  the  old  red 
sandstone  stiata  of  which  it  is  composed.  From  this  valley 
the  road  takes  several  wide  curves,  and,  when  within  two  miles 
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of  the  ligjithotue,  bnndies  off  to  a  small  boat  luurbour  in  the 
doepandrocky  bay  of  daah  Camoeh ;  then^  windmg  up  a  ttoep 
hill,  we  suddenly,  but  not  until  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  buildings^  come  in  sight  of  the  lighthouse^  which,  with  its 
regular  outer  walls  and  tumted  buUdings,  resembles  a  small 
for^cation.  On  a  near  approach,  the  perfect  order  and  deanli- 
ness  that  perrade  the  whole  establishment  are  experienced  as 
quite  delightful  and  refreshing ;  the  stones  used  are  all  of  the 
durable  and  beautiful  gnuite,  dug  with  much  trouble  out  of 
Clash  Carnoch ;  but  so  difficult  of  access  and  remote  was  the 
situation,  that  the  expense  of  procuriiig  the  other  materials 
was  very  great,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  whole  original 
expense  was  nearly  XI 4,000  sterling.  The  view  obtained  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  more  than  repays  the  trouble  of  the  journey 
from  Duiniess.  To  the  south-west,  the  distant  Butt  of  Lewis 
is  scca  in  clear  weuthci  ,  while  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean  tli;it 
rolls  in  the  same  direction  a^^aiiKsl  the  rocky  shores  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Inchard,  or  on  the  sandy  bay  of  Sandwood,  is, 
from  this  elevation,  accompanied  with  an  idea  of  magnitude 
and  TastnesR  unknown  at  other  points  of  the  coast.  To  the 
east,  again,  the  tall  Hovhcad  of  Orkney,  and,  in  fine  weather, 
even  the  island  of  North  Rona,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  is 
distinctly  visible,  and  also  a  long  range  of  bluti,  iron-bound 
coaat,  on  the  mainland,  as  far  as  Strathy  Head.  Several  small 
rocky  islands  start  up  at  dilierent  points,  of  which  Balque, 

An  tsliuid  Mlt  and  Imtt, 

is  the  larp^est.  It  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and 
appcjirs  a  binipish  mass  on  the  breast  of  Ocean.  Nearer  the 
shore  i>*  the  pinnacle  of  Buachil  (or  the  Herd),  of  c n-idcrable 
aititudt- .  :iiid  which,  having  a  wide  base  and  >hiirj.  jh  int,  might 
at  this  distance  Ik?  mistaken  for  a  large  ship  under  full  sail. 
Immediately  out  from  the  cape  are  several  sunken  r  (  ks,  over 
which  the  sea  toains  and  rages  in  the  mildest  weather  with 
appalling  furj'.  A  rci  t  of  perf<^mtod  rocks,  which  juts  uut 
into  the  sea,  is  very  strikmg.  The  highest  precipice  is  not  less 
than  600  feet,  and,  in  one  place,  a  steep  declivity  of  red  granite, 
remarkably  impof5ing,  tcnniiKite'^  in  a  precipice  of  great  height. 
But  the  wonders  and  uiairuilii  cut  liont  of  the  cHfFs  in  this 
quarter  can  only  be  seen  in  their  true  chnnicter  from  the  sea,. 
From  that  direction^  abrupt  and  tiireatcuiug  precipices,  vast 
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and  huge  fissures,  cayerns,  and  subterranean  openings,  alter- 
nately appear  in  the  utmost  oonfusion,  while  the  deep-sounding 
rush  of  the  mighty  watersi  agitated  by  the  tides  among  their 
resounding  openings,  the  screams  and  nerer-ceasing  flight  of 
innumerable  sea-fowl,  and  often  the  spoutings  of  a  straj  whale 
in  his  unwieldy  gambols  in  the  ocean,  form  altogether  a  sceDe 
which  none  who  has  witnessed  it  can  erer  forget 


ROUTE  FO0BTII.— BRANCB  E. 

raOX  B09AB  BBIDOB  TO  LOCH  IHYBB  OF  AmWt,  AHD  FBOX 

ABSTBT  TO  DVIBBBSS. 

Sutherlandsliire  Roads,  1.— Strath  Oikel ;  Rosehall  ;  Cauley  Rhrer  and  WatcHU' 
Castle-na-Coir.  2.— Burial  Ground;  Clan  Conflict  at  Tiitnnitanach ;  RridR  of 
Oikel;  Cascades;  Oikel  Bridpe  to  Ullapool;  Glen  Enic;  Loch  Daniph;  Achall, 
foot-note,  S.—Lubcroy ;  Conic^  Mountains;  Leeches;  Loch  Boarlan .  Boondarr 
of  Boss  and  Satherlaod ;  Ledheg  Marble  Quarries.  4.— Glen  of  Ass)  nt :  Loch  Awe 
Clearness  of  Water  in  Assynt;  Stronchrubie ;  Limestone  rock,  6.— General  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  6 —Loch  Assvut ;  Anlvrock  Cnstle;  Defeat  and  Capture  of 
Montrose,  7«— Achumore  SnriUK;  ^uU  Trout:  ConaifC  8.~LMh  Assynt;  Birer 
Invcr.  9.~Loch  Inrer;  SnlMieui  (Snlm'tt),  10.— Wettern  Const  of  Sutheriand 
I-^wh  Invcr  to  Storr;  Olncy  and  Kvk-  Skmi,  11  Wh  Assvnl  to  Kvlc  Skou. 
Storehouse:  Herring  Fishery,  12.— Kculianty  in  WoUacrf  liound  Toweff:  Gin 
Dhu  and  Glrn  Coul.  foot-note;  Eddrachillis  Parish;  i^mall  Lakca;  Badeanl; 
Smurie.  IH  — l!5^lld!^  U  — Condition  of  the  Peasantrv  ;  Rray  Deer  Forest ,  Gene- 
ral liujEh  Mackay,  15.— Loch  Laxford  and  River:  iochard  Loch  and  River  ;  Ack> 
riagiU  Bim;  The OnaliB:  Baj of  Pttiiiieii»  18. 
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1.  From  Bonar  Bridge,  a  road  proceeds,  in  a  uorth-west  direc- 
tion, to  Loch  Inver,  in  Assynt,  which  leads  through  Stnith 
Oikel,  the  boundary  between  the  shires  of  Ross  and  SutherlBod, 
and  through  the  glen  of  Assynt,  which  is  occupied  for  a  spBoe 
of  ten  miles  by  the  waters  of  Loch  Assjnt^  besides  which  thmm 
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arc  one  or  two  other  small  lakes  on  the  way.  Prom  Locii 
Assynt,  and  ahout  twelve  miles  frnm  Loch  Inver,  a  road  strikes 
northward  to  Kyle  Skon,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  whicli  is 
crossed  by  a  ferry,  from  which  the  road  is  continued  through 
the  peculiarly  rug«]^ed  district  of  Eddrachillig  to  Scourie,  on 
the  west  coast,  whence  it  conducts  by  the  head  of  Lochs  Lax- 
ford  and  Inchard.  tA\i>  otlui  ^nU-water  lochs,  to  the  Kyle  of 
Duirness,  an  inlet  ludentmg  the  north  coast,  and  here  it  joins 
the  ime  of  road  from  Tongue.  The  Kd«lnu  hiiiis  road  has  been 
but  a  few  years  hniahed  :  it  coin]tlttcs  the  communication 
round  Sutherland^hire,  and  invites  attention  to  an  expanse  of 
scenery  singuhirly  wild  and  grand,  and  to  districts  compara- 
tively untrodden  by  the  foot  of  the  stranger.  As  already 
mcQtioned,  too,  one  can  l>e  conveyed  from  Golspie,  on  the  south- 
east of  the  county,  to  the  west  coast  at  Loch  Inver  (and  also 
to  Scourie),  or  the  north  at  Tongue,  in  tea  or  twelve  hours  by 
the  mail-gig — (see  page  401).  Having  travened  the  diilanoe 
between  these  pointa,  he  can,  by  the  Tike  conveyance,  regain 
the  eMt  coast  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or,  finding  his  way 
between  Scourie  and  Tongue  on  foot,  or  by  the  conveyances, 
SQch  as  spring  or  dog^carts,  to  be  had,  one  at  least  of  either,  at 
each  stage,  make  the  whole  circuit. 

2.  Having  crossed  Shin  Bridge,  five  miles  from  Bonar,  the 
road  towards  Assynt  runs  due  west,  through  the  beautiful  valley, 
anciently  part  of  the  district  known  by  the  name  of  Ferrin- 
busklyne,  and  thereafter  of  Sleischillis,  and  which  was  gifted 
by  the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  Bisliop 
of  Caithness,  The  united  waters  of  the  Oasslcy  and  Oikel 
(which  effect  a  junction  eight  miles  up  the  Tallcry),  swelled  with 
many  a  trifautaiy  mountain  tonent,  become  heie  a  fine  large 
riTer,aAd  form  the  well-marked  boundary  between  the  counties 
of  Sutherland  and  Boss.  The  Talley  on  the  Roes  side  is  beau- 
tified by  several  dumps  of  natural  copeewood,  whilst,  on  the 
Sutheriand  dde^  the  townships  of  Inveran,  linsidemore^  and 
Linsldeb^,  display  a  number  of  snug-looking  stone  cottages, 
picturesquely  situated  on  rocky  eminences,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  extensive  meadows  that  skirt  the  river  on  eil^her 
side^  Three  miles  above  Shin  Bridge,  the  road  winds  at  the 
Ibot  of  the  craggy  bamer  that  bounds  the  valley  on  the  right, 
having  a  low  wooded  swamp  on  the  left ;  and  this  character  Is 
ratained  for  tome  miles,  until  we  reach  the  enclosures  of  Roee- 
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kail.*  To  this  point  the  tide  flows,  }>eing  a  distance  from 
Bonar  of  twelve  miles.  The  road  here  recedes  from  the  l»aiik.s 
of  the  river,  and,  ascending  the  risiiiL,^  irr  .tuiiil  -ii  the  right, 
crosses  a  very  handsome  bridge  over  a  dv:cp  rocky  dell,  of  the 
most  |)icturesquc  character.  The  property  of  Rosehall,  now 
)>elonging  to  Mr.  James  Matheson,  used  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  extent  of  its  plantations,  chiefly  of  firs,  and  by  the  lulty 
protecting  walls  with  which  the  late  Lord  Ashburton  invested 
them.  Great  part  of  the  wood  has  been  cut  duwu  ;  still  there 
are  extensive  pUuiiations  and  woods  to  the  fore.  Since  Mr. 
Matheson  becajnc  j)roprietor,  the  condition  of  the  crofters  and 
small  tenants  on  this  property  has  been  much  imj  roved,  and 
now  rendered  self-supporting.  At  this  place  has  l>een  di*- 
covered  a  vein  of  manganese,  in  the  state  of  black  uxide.f 

A  short  distance  Ixjyond  the  avenue  leading  to  RosehaU 
House,  and  after  pa.ssiiig  a  missionary  chapel  on  the  right,  we 
reach  the  river  Casslcy — provided  we  pass  unhurt  the  very 
steep  descent  of  this  i»art  of  the  road.  This  river  is  an  excel- 
lent angling  stream  ;  and,  nmrly  a  mile  ;i)>«ive  the  bridge,  we 
come  to  a  remarkable  waterfall,  funiiin>,'  a  salmon  leap,  such  as 
that  upon  the  Shin  already  Je-crilied,  but  of  creater  altitude, 
and  consequently  of  more  difficult  and  rare  achievement.  From 
the  Bridge  of  Cassley  the  road  sweeps  again  to  the  southward, 
towards  the  river  <  )ikei  (^wluch  here  tinites  with  the  Cassley), 
affordinp:  a  fine  view  of  the  front  elevation  of  Rosehall  HouMy 
encircled  with  its  luxuriant  plantations — 

**  A  ftAtely  progeny  of  pines, 
With  •]!  their  floating  foliage  'n(  hly  robed." 

From  this  point,  too,  arc  seen  the  old  walls  of  Castle-na-Coir, 
situated  uii  a  low  flat  meadow  on  the  Sutherland  side  of  the 
Oikel.  The  road  then  agaiu  takes  a  westerly  directi.in  up  the 
valley,  keeping  chiefly  along  and  close  to  the  hanks  of  iIk- 
river.  The  lofty  hill  on  the  right  is  clothed  with  lull-grown 
firs  to  its  summit,  and  contribute^,  with  the  natural  birch  and 
alder  trees  that  stud  the  low  grt  uud,  in  give  a  pleasinjj  wood- 
land chacftctor  to  the  otherwise  marked  Highland  feature^i  of 

•  Fpitn  Sliiii  Bridse  on  towards  RoscTiftH,  the  rtwd-«idc  isadnm.  d  u  \'h  Pim^vic%tkt 
luMitamtai  and  l>m$cru  an^ltm  in  great  profotion ;  and  m  the  "iuw  uuwictl  swump'* 
are  tamni  MaUxis  paludota,  PiMarim  fiMml^fiHm,  and  Nyvnihm*  aAa. 

+  Thr  'vi!f|<  r.f  Snthf-rland  cunt.iin  mnny  rnrr  upenea  or  inserts.  »<yTne  of  tliem  not 
fi»cwhrrt'  toiuiii  in  BnUun ;  and  mMuc  uncuimuuu  iiDcrcies  of  UmU,  dcuuent  chidlfoC 
the  f^h-water  lakea.  Three  mile*  east  of  RoaehaJI,  waA  dim  by  Um  fwd  iMl,  «r. 
Ctavfiite  iDBBd  tiM  fwj  im  yti&t  AAMfflrmi. 
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tiM  itetk  The  xiw,  too,  with  the  many  gximM  wmdings 
fimned  in  ito  npid  oouxsey  adds  its  own  shave  of  bsaaty  to  the 
so«ne^  being  seen  to  much  advantage  from  the  elevated  bank 
along  which  the  road  passes  for  some  miles.  Continued  fine 
level  meadow  gsoond,  of  consideorable  extent,  lines  the  fixth  and 
riw  for  sevend  miles  above^  as  bslow  Inveroastle.  The  hills 
aie  somewhai  higher  than  at  Invenhin ;  the  stxath  wide  and 
open. 

3.  Thiee  miles  finun  Oasskj  Bridge^  and  opposite  to  the 
township  of  Brae^  on  the  Boas  side  of  the  river,  we  reach 
Tatumtarvach,  with  its  headlong  bum ;  a  little  to  the  east  of 
which,  there  is  a  sequestered  unenclosed  buzial-ground,  pic- 
turssquelj  situated  on  an  elevated  bank — a  verdant  sunny  spot 
— 4mt  withal  sad  and  melancholy ;  its  lonely  site,  its  gray  flat 
ttonesy  the  humble  chronicles  of  this  hamlet  of  the  dead,  and 
its  nameless  gxaves,  roofed  with  the  green  sod,  all  combine  in 
inereasing  the  natural  solemnising  ibfluenoe  of  such  a  scene. 
After  leaving  it,  the  road  ascends  abruptly  a  reach  of  broad 
heathy  heights  occupying  the  ndddle  of  the  valley,  where  a 
desperate  and  bloody  conflict  was  fought,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  between  a  party  of  Madeods  from 
the  island  of  Lewis  (who  had  made  a  foray  on  the  mainland, 
and  driven  off  a  number  of  cattle)  and  a  body  of  Sutherland 
men ;  and  from  the  heavy  slaughter  on  this  occasion,  the  place 
is  sidd  to  have  derived  its  name  of  Tutumtarvach,  significant 
of  the  natives  of  the  district  having  had  great  advantage  from 
it.  In  this  conflict  a  touching  incident  occurred  similar  to  that 
in  tiie  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  where  is  recorded  the  devoted  sacri- 
fice by  the  brave  old  Torquil,  in  the  noted  contest  on  the  North 
Inch,  of  his  various  sons  to  save  his  foster^n  Hector.  Seven 
brothers  on  this  occasion  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  a  redoubted 
champion  of  the  invading  force.  But  here  it  was  the  voice  of 
a  mother  that  shouted  once  and  again — Another  to  stand 
against  Kenneth  1  Attaining  the  top  of  the  rising  ground,  the 
former  features  and  sceneiy  of  the  valley  undergo  a  change ; 
the  hills  appear  more  barren  and  rugged  ;  deep  glens  are  seen 
opening  inland  at  a  distance  ;  and  the  country  is  now  all  dad  in 
brown  heath,  intermixed  with  deers^-hair  moss  (Pieoeharia  coB^pi- 
to$a)j  relieved  only  by  occasional  clumps  of  stunted  birch,  and 
a  flew  green  meadows  along  the  course  of  the  river,  which  cha- 
racter it  retains  until  we  reach  the  Bridge  of  Oikel  (distant 
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seyea  miles  from  GaMley),  without  mnjthmg  worthy  of  notice^ 
if  we  except  the  remmrkably  rocky  water-course  of  the  stream 
of  Baderguiny,  which  is  croMod  hy  a  high  single-arched  bridge^ 
about  half  way  between  Tatum  and  Oikel.*  A  new  inn  hat 
been  built  at  Oikel  Bridge,  but  not  on  the  Diike^s  proportpj,  nor 
in  Sutherlandshire^  and  not  at  all  equal  to  the  Sutherlandahive 
inns,  but  it  has  good  stabling.  Some  hundred  yards  aboTO  the 
inn  is  a  linn  or  waterfall,  firesenting  a  continued  series  of  oatn- 
racts  tumbling  oyer  a  particularly  rugged  channel,  which  ter- 
minate in  one  greater  and  rery  formidable-looking  &U. 

"  Moor'd  in  tbe  riOcd  roclu," 

that  form  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  rirer  at  this  point,  aie 
scTcral  full-siaed  fir-trees,  baring  their  roots  fixed,  or  rather 
twisted,  in  the  most  singular  rnann^  in  the  crerioes,  and  when 
no  soil  whaterer  can  be  discovered.f  On  the  brink  of  the 
north  bank  of  this  river,  just  OTer  the  fall,  is  a  small  turf-oot. 
During  the  salmon-fishhig  season  it  is  tenanted  by  a  short 
athletic  Highlander,  who  rits  all  day  long  at  the  door,  witii  hie 
feet  hanging  oyer  the  bank,  watching  the  fall  most  intently. 
The  trayeller  may  do  so  likewise,  and  see  the  fish  leap  over. 
This  is  no  sooner  accomplished,  than  the  Highlander  has  hie 
bag-net  in  the  pot/*  immediately  abote  the  fliU,  and  he  afanoet 
inyariably  succeeds  in  bringing  out  the  fish. 

Beyond  this  spot  the  tourist  should,  in  the  hot  season,  make 
use  of  his  thin  veil,  with  which  he  ought  to  be  provided,  to 
protect  himself  from  the  attacks  of  the  myriads  of  mosquitoes, 
or  midges,  which  infest  the  central  and  western  coasts  of  Suther- 
land more  than  any  other  county  in  Britain.  Accustomed  as 
the  natives  are  to  their  annoying  bites,  their  patience  is  often 
sorely  tried  by  them  ;  and  to  strangers  the  pain  indicted  by  these 
little  creatures  is  at  first  ^uite  excruciating.!!; 

*  On  the  mossy  height lo  tlw  1eft»bcfogedMC)eadiiit  toUw  Bridy  of  OPMi,  powi 

EnoflwrHm  fubescms. 

f  Amonf  these  trees  the  Jlirrarium  JtHtieulmimm  Mcnrt  in  fKit  laxoriUKC; 
MBMtimes  uiiwards  of  four  feet  hii£:h. 

X  Arougn  district  ruiul  roiiductt  froiu  Oikel  Bridge  to  I  Unpool  on  I/)ch  Broom, 
ftdiftaiieeof  twenty-one  miles,  throutrh  a  very  beautiful  tract  of  cuuntr>  .  It  first 
pMKS  tliroufih  (.Irn  Knic,  a  wide  BhoUmir  K^vn.  rising  alonro  fmni  the  rocky  channel 
of  the  l  iver  lu  swi'lhnu;  slupcN,  wooded  with  sinull  birch,  and  which  undulate  awny  to 
the  higher  acclivities.  The  hills  are  of  elongated  outline,  and  corrred  witli  tine  jms- 
tuni  and  short  heath,  and  the  glen  forms  a  fine  niece  of  scenery,  wide,  wooded,  aud 
sednded.  Ai  we  advance,  tM>ine  of  the  singularly  outlined  mountain  groups  of  the 
west  coast  attract  adiniriug  notice.  About  lour  miles  from  Oiki  I  Bnd'^re.  the  glcu 
forks  uiio  two— souUiuljr  ami  wcaterijr.  The  wa^  to  Ullapool  Ilea  along  the  vete^ 
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4.  LeftTing  (Nkel  Bridge^  the  trftTeller  ahorUj  •lUrwanb 
pitiet  through  a  small  township,  whm  some  huts,  and  a  few 
patches  of  anble  land,  help  to  divenify  the  monotonous  appear- 
anoe  of  the  heath-dad  hills.  Here,  if  the  weather  he  dear,  the 
first  nght  is  ohtanied  of  the  lofty  mountain  of  Oannishh^  in  As- 
sjnt,  which  may  he  distinguished  hj  its  singularly  sharp  coni- 
cal shape.  Ahout  two  miles  from  Oikd  Bridge  is  the  ftnn* 
house  of  Luhcroy,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  green  holm  where 
the  riTcr  Coochar  flows  into  the  Oikel ;  opposite  to  which,  on 
the  Sutherland  side,  is  a  steep  lofty  hill,  finely  wooded  to  its 
summit.  From  Lubcroy,  the  road  proceeds  with  a  gradual 
ascent  along  the  side  of  a  wide-stretched  hill  for  three  miles, 
from  which  the  valley  on  the  right  is  seen  for  a  considerable 
way,  backed  in  the  distance  by  the  rugged  tops  of  Ben  More  of 
A^^vnt,  the  highest  mountain  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  distance  by  the  summit  of  Leu  Liod  iu  Duchily.  On. 

opeuing.  The  distance,  for  half  a  dozen  of  mile*  from  the  inn,  ma^  be  »hort<^ned  by 
keepinip  the  ucn-lh  instead  of  the  south  aide  of  Glen  Knic.  alou|;  which  latter  the  road 
if  earned.  I>och  Dauiph,  tiboot  half-way  to  UUn))ool,  is  n  peculiarly  and  nftly  beaii> 
tiful  and  pleasing  slicct  of  pi>lluri»l,  ercen-martjiued  waler,  alxmt  llirt-c  nillrs  lonft, 
and  half  a  mile  broad,  liiied  uj  unbroken  hills  uf  nearly  lerel  outline,  about  lUX)  feet 
high ;  KkewiM  carpeted  with  a  rich  heathy  pasture,  the  lower  luilf  of  thoie  on  tiie 
•oath  side  well  covered  with  nuisscs  of  birch.  The  water  flow*  in  opposite  directioni 
from  the  end«  of  Loch  Dauiph.  Asoemlin{(  from  the  thorea,  we  eoon  attain  the  funi* 
mit  level,  and  then  descend  Mmewhat  rapidly  the  shelving  valley,  through  which  the 
Achall  river  fir>t  liolds  its  w:iy.  ami  r  innot  fail  tn  lir  struck  with  the  hcMUty  of  the 
glen,  as  it  cuiiies  budUcitly  iii  vu  the  clear  aiUcr-studdcd  stream,  seen  hcyoud  the 
wooded  declivities  which'  stretch  down  on  either  hand,  windin^:  away  before  va 


cupicu  by  birch  wuods.  Ou  the  iiicauuw  i^ivuiid  below,  the  Muniuii  of  Stuflurd,  now 
proorietor  iu  right  of  the  Marchioness,  has  a  ihooting-lodge,  his  deer  forest  ex> 
tending  from  the  east  end  of  Loch  Daiiiph  for  some  miles  below  the  lodge.  On  the 
north  side  here,  a  long  mural  frontlet  of  dark-gray  limestone,  about  300  feet  high, 
enm  ning  the  acclivity,  ^ves  a  peculiar  character  to  the  sceuery.  Loch  AchalU  a 
•iagiilarry  sw  eet  piece  oi  water,  next  attracts  our  admiration.  It  is  about  three  mllea 
below  the  lodge,  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  swells  out  to  rather 
better  than  a  mile  iu  width,  and  succiids  a  tint*  meadow  dotted  with  alih-rs  Con- 
turaotts  green  hiUs,  with  gray  protruding  rocky  spaces  interspersed,  and  of  elongated 
oatlbie,  udit  the  water.  At  the  lower  end,  sncfesnve  eirrhor  and  toniewhat  raggedly 
outlined  heights  subside  and  r(.nvrri:r  aluKtst  to  the  watrr  Tine;  but  bevond  a  long 
nnequaUy  tabuhvr  moimtiuu,  with  ver^-  abrupt  tcrmiuatiuns,  ouc  of  the  strongly- 
feanbed  range,  on  the  weft  ride  of  Loen  Broom,  hems  in  the  landscape.  A  wooaol 
promontory  projects  from  one  side  into  the  lake.  Under  some  asjtt'cts,  especially  as 
We  have  seen  it  (if  a  summer  evening,  a  scene  more  sweet  cannot  be  looked  upon  toan 
Loch  Achall.  About  thrve  miles  farther,  aliove  the  deep  channel  wliich  the  river  has 
worki-tl  tlirough  thr  brijrlit  cnicrald-tintnl  hmcstone  rocks,  \vc  doscfiid  to  \hc  consi- 
derable viUagrf  uf  Lllapool,  beautifully  situated  ou  on  alluviiJ  piooiuittory  about  half 
a  idle  squat c,  at  the  base  of  Inzh  ahmpt  Ulla,  whidi  closely  flank  the  lengthened 
waters  of  Ix>eh  Dnxmi.  Mr.  MatheM)n.  now  superior  of  UUai>ool.  bus  furnied  two 
miles  of  new  rosid  towards  Oikel.  and  we  trust  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  will  r(»ni{dele 
the  line  of  communication.  We  In  lieve  the  obstacle  to  be  apprehensinn  of  disturbing 
the  deer,  on  which  point,  the  effect  of  a  road-w  ay,  instead  of  a  number  of  Inil-ti  acks 
then  hi  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  inn  at  Ullapool  has  partaken  of  the  improve- 
wtmU  im  piograw  am  the  toadt. 
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gmining  tli6  siunmit  of  the  rismg  gnrand,  »  ftnnger  is  pttrticii'* 
Uurly  ttnick  with  the  sadden  end  singaler  sppeeimce  of  sev^ 
nd  loftj  eonioel-shaped  moimtuns  to  the  irest»  which,  peileetlj 
detached  from  ee^  other,  start  up  from  the  elevated  tahle-lHid 
on  which  thej  zest,  sheer  and  steep  firam  their  base 

•'Catching  the  clouds  oflieaTcn." 

The  largest  and  farthest  south  of  these  strange-looking 
mountains  is  Coulmore  in  Ooigach:  the  centre  one,  with  its 
forked  head  and  hanging  side,  is  Sulbhein,  or  "  The  Sugarloaf 
and  the  most  northern  is  Cannishb,  already  mentioned.  When 
seen  from  the  slopes  adjoining  the  Ross-shire  hills,  these  moun» 
tains  have  a  particularly  grand  appearance,  no  less  than  seren 
conical  peaks  being,  in  some  instances,  Tisible  at  the  same  time. 
Here  we  pass  for  several  miles  OTer  a  great  expanse  of  elevated 
moorland.*  The  coimtry  merely  presents  one  uninteresting  sur- 
face of  deers'-hair  moss  and  heathery  pasture,  the  nneommon 
appearance  and  shapes  of  the  distant  mountains  being  the  onlj 
interesting  objects.  Two  small  lochs,  Craggy  and  Loch-na-helac, 
are  found  on  the  moorland  waste.  The  former  is  noted  for  its 
leeches,  the  latter  as  a  resort  of  the  wild  swbsl  Tea  mil^  from 
Bridge  of  Oikel  we  reach  a  long  lake,  with  low  and  uninteresting 
banks,  called  Loch  Bonrlan,  into  which  flows  the  rivulet  of  Ault- 
naghalagach,  the  boundary  between  Ross  and  Sutherland  in  this 
quarter :  so  that,  arriyed  on  the  west  side  of  this  bum  we  are 
again  in  the  county  of  Sutherland,  and  in  the  parish  of  Asajnt. 
The  name  of  Aultnaghalagach  signifies  "  bum  of  deceivers,** 
and  arose  from  witnessei,  in  detenninuig  the  boundary  betwesn 
Assynt  and  Kincardine,  encroaching  considerably  on  the  Assyni 
side,  and  m^lffag  oath  they  stood  on  Ross-shire  ground,  having 
earth  from  Balnagowtt  in  their  shoes !  Out  of  Lake  Boarlaa, 
to  the  west,  runs  a  small  river,  along  which  the  road  passeo, 
having  steep  hills  to  the  right,  the  sides  of  which  are  furrowed 
into  many  a  deep  chasm  by  the  winter  torrents;  and  these, 
when  flooded,  are  very  picturesque.  The  road,  after  passing  the 
small  farm-house  of  Ledmore  on  the  left,  winds  towards  the 
north,  and  while  it  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  appear  to  de- 
cline to  that  direction,  the  river  of  Ledbeg,  on  the  left  hand,  is 
seen  flowing  to  the  south,  and^  to  a  stranger,  presents  the  ano- 
malous appearance  of  forcing  its  way  against  the  aseeat  of  the 

•  A  little  farthrroTi.the  rnnrl  ;in-ei  ^  over  a  bridfr*" ;  and  on  tikw.  to  the  left  o( 
ibe  road,  biAween  these  lochit  md  the  bndge.  Cores  umytora  occur*  m  great  abundance. 
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country.  At  Ledmore  a  road  brmehet  off  mmth-weftt  to  Odoc- 
kan,  the  eztfeme  boundaiy  of  Assynt  towardi  Loch  Broom, 
which  has  now  been  continued  to  IJllapool,  sixteen  mOee  dis- 
tant. Farther  on,  we  pass  the  farm-house  of  Ledbeg  on  the 
left.  Here  are  inexhaustible  quarries  of  beautiful  marble,  one 
perfectly  white  and  pure  as  alabaster,  another  of  a  variegated 
colour,  veined  pray,  blue,  and  red,  and  capable  of  receiving  the 
finest  polish.  These  were  worked,  some  years  ago,  by  a  Mr. 
Joplincr  from  Newcastle ;  but,  owing  principally  to  the  disad- 
vantages arising  from  the  want  of  roads  fit  for  the  conveyance 
to  the  coast  of  the  weighty  blocks,  the  speculation  did  not  suc- 
ceed ;  and,  although  this  chief  ohstaele  lias  now  been  remoTed, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  renew  the  undertaking. 

5.  After  leaving  Ledbeg,  the  ruad,  still  going  northward, 
proceeds  along  the  sloping  side  of  a  wide  and  prcjit  valley,  called 
the  Glen  of  Assynt,  formed  among  large  rounded  mountains  ; 
Canni:ihb,  on  the  left  hand,  towering  high  above  all  other'^.  The 
toj)S  of  these  mountains,  from  l)eing  thickly  stiiildt'd  with  whit^ 
bleached  stones  and  porti«'ns  of  protruding  rock,  appear  if 
covered  with  a  s[jrinklnig  of  snow  or  hoar-frost,  and  thus  create 
a  chill  feeling  even  in  the  hottest  period  of  liammer.  About 
three  mile*  farther  down  thin  Talley,  in  which  Loch  Awe,  a  long 
narrow  lake,  with  sevemi  -mall  islets,  ornamented  with  natural 
wood,  is  the  only  ol»jcct  tu  diverjiify  the  scene,  we  eouie  in  sight 
of  the  upper  or  east  end  of  Loch  Assynt ;  and,  still  farther  on, 
arrive  at  the  £urm  of  Stronchrubie.  The  roa<l  is  often  inter- 
sected with  watercourses  and  small  rivulets,  that  tumble  m  isily 
down  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills,  forming  many  small  cataracts. 
The  water  is  of  the  purest  (quality,  cold  as  ice  in  the  li<»ttest 
weather,  and  l)eautifully  clear,  displaying  its  pebbly  or  marble 
bed.  blanched  by  its  action  into  Parisin  whiteness.  The  greater 
part  of  these  streams,  many  of  which  are  of  sufficient  body  to 
turn  the  largest  mill  wheel,  proceed  froTii  a  single  spring ;  the 
springs  of  Assynt  being  proverbial  for  their  extraordinary  size, 
and  the  deH;j:htt!il  «juaiity  of  the  water.  After  leaving  the  farm- 
house of  8tr "lu  hrulde,  the  road  passes  into  the  lowest  part  of 
the  valley  ;  and  on  the  right  hand  a  splendid  range  of  the  lime- 
stone rock  presents  itself  to  view,  and  nearly  facing  the  east  end 
of  Loch  Assynt.  It  is  here  composed  entirely  of  blue  limestone, 
with  only  occasional  thin  strata  of  foreign  matters :  its  height 
if  about  thxet  hundred  feet,  rning  in  suooessiTe  steps^  tho  top 
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part  forming  »  perpendicular  cliff  of  grmi  hmatjf  doM  wad 
thick  ivy  being  seen  ornamenting  its  front  in  several  places, 
with  here  and  thete  a  bush  of  the  broad-leaved  or  Wych  elm 
(Ulmu8  motUana),  and  a  ttunted  stick  of  the  white  beam  ttee 
(PyntB-aria).  About  a  htindied  feet  above  the  base  issue  thne 
springs  of  excellent  water.  Below  the  piecipice,  it  maj  be  men- 
tionedy  the  J)r^  odopetala  cotos  laige  patches  of  the  hill 
slope.  The  road  proceeds  along  the  foot  of  this  range  for  up- 
wards of  a  mile,  when  we  arrive  at  the  inn  of  Innisindam^  dia* 
tant  eight  miles  from  Aultnaghalagach.  Here  also  are  tbe 
parish  church  of  Assynt,  a  small  lonely  building^  and  the  manse, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  moderately  risiug  ground,  and  oom- 
manding  one  of  the  finest  views  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  highest  limb  of  Ben  More  is  seen  towering  in  great  majesty 
through  a  craggy  glen  to  the  east,  and  eurrounded  on  all  sides 
by  very  imposing  mountains :  to  the  west  is  the  beautiful  ex- 
panse of  Loch  Assynt,  having  the  singular  mountain  of  Conaig 
on  the  north  ;  and  the  solid  mass  called  Bengarrow,  with  the 
summit  of  Camisve,  or  Camisbhe,  rising  high  above  on  the 
south. 

6.  The  whole  district  of  country  through  which  we  have 

conducted  the  reader  from  Lairg,  is  one  vast  succession  of  sheep 
walks,  unliroken  by  almost  a  siu<;le  human  liiJ  itation.  Several 
of  the  SutherUmdshirc  tenants  farm  to  the  extent  of  20,(.HK)  to 
3(),(HH)  sheep.  The  <reneral  surface  of  the  hill  ground,  leaving 
out  of  account  the  more  Irfty  mountains,  is  smooth — covered 
for  the  most  part  with  a  deep  stratum  of  peat,  clothed  with 
heath  and  moss — the  low  grounds,  h  ^vcTe^,  and  occasional 
spaces  on  the  hill  face,  bearing  a  luxuriant  vegetation — that  is» 
of  pasture,  fur  uf  tree  or  >lirub  there  is  hardly  a  ^[icrimen  till 
we  reach  Loch  Inver,  where  there  is  some  extent  of  young  plan- 
tation. The  inclination  of  the  lower  hills  is  gentle,  and  their 
sides  far  reaching,  and  the  glens  or  straths  wide  ."-pruruling. 
There  are  few  individually  picture^  ine  features.  It  is  the  pre- 
vailing sense  of  almost  utter  solitude,  and  of  pathless  space, 
impressing;  itself  on,  and  colouring  the  thought^,  that  forms  the 
peculiar  chanicteristic  of  the  central  wilds  ot  iSutherhindshire. 

Tliere  is  a  good  inn  at  Innisindamtf  at  the  head  of  Loch  As- 
synt. 

7.  The  road  passes  along  the  north  shore  of  Loch  Assynt, 
which  at  every  turn  presents  some  new  feature  in  the  landscape. 
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Tbe  Iftke,  like  mott  of  the  SutiieriandAfre  lodii,  aboundfl  in  fin^ 
trout ;  and  no  obstruction  is  offered  In  most  of  them  to  the  angler ; 
but  now  sereral  of  the  river  fishings  are  rented  by  the  inn- 

k^pers  and  others,  who  charge  pretty  high  for  the  privilege  of 
salmon  fishing.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  inii,  is  the 
shell  oi  a  large  double  or  twin  Imuse,  built  by  the  Mackenzies, 
Lairds  of  Assynt,  about  the  beginniii^^  •  f  last  century.  This 
place  is  allied  Kddiaclial«la.  8oine  hundred  yards  farther  on 
are  seen  the  ruins  of  Ardvrock  Castle,  beautifully  situated  on  a 
peninsula  jutting  out  into  the  lake.  It  is  supi  osed  to  have  been 
built  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  luriL:  the  residence, 
the  "  bannered  place/'  of  the  Macleodji,  who  poft.se>sed  Assynt 
beturc  the  Mackenzies,  until  the  latter  obtaiTied  a  footing  in 
the  di^^trict,  at  thv  rlose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  seve- 
ral intrigues  and  attempts  to  stonn  the  castle.  This  castle  \va«; 
three  storeys  higii  (the  lowest  l>eing  vaulted),  with  one  circular 
tower,  and  is  noted  as  having  been  the  place  of  confinement  of 
the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Montrose,  when  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Lftird  of  A<<Rynt,  in  1650.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  ''many  a 
WMsail  wild,  and  deed  of  blood/'  commemorated  bj  song  and 
storj ;  but  now-** 


"  No  more  its  arches  echo  to  the  noise 
Of  ioy  and  f  estive  mirth.   No  more  the  glance 
Of  vmzin^  tjiper  through  fit  vindoirB  1wmdi» 

An  !  (|u:  I  i>  111  the  uiiduhitilig  wave. 
Bui  uakcti  ftUuil  the  melancholy  wallSp 
Luh'd  by  the  wintry  tempests,  eold  aod  Weak. 

TlTnt  %v!  istlc  iiiounifiil  throiij^h  the  oiiipty  halls, 
Alui  [tici^meai  crumble  du%»n  Ihv  towers  lo  dust.** 


It  was  in  great  part  de^^troyed,  in  1795,  by  lightning.  Mon- 
tiose,  in  prosecution  of  his  adventurous  enterprise  in  behalf  of 
Charles  11^  as  calamitous  as  his  expedition  for  his  fother  had 
been  brilliant,  had  sent  1200  foreign  tioops  before  him  to  the 
Orkne^ys,  of  whom  no  less  than  1000  perished  by  shipwreck. 
The  remainder  ha  joined  with  600  more,  to  whom  he  succeeded 
in  adding  800  Orcadians ;  and  with  his  little  amy  of  1600  men 
ha  landed  in  CSaiihness,  near  John-o-Groat^s.  He  had  calculated 
en  collecting  a  considerable  force  in  this  county,  but  completely 
fiuled ;  succeeding,  however,  in  securing  the  passes  of  the  Ord, 
leading  into  Sutherbnd,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  Qtatlt  of 
]>unbeiiili.  The  Earl  of  Sutherland  retired  before  him  as  he 
adranced,  and  Montrose  readied  Strath  Oikel,  with  but  a  force 
of  only  1900  men.  The  Earl  was  met  at  Tain  by  the  Rosses  and 
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MunroMy  and  by  Colonel  Strach&n,  who  had  hurried  forward 
with  a  party  of  horse,  while  General  Leslie  was  pressing  on 
with  300U  foot.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Earl  should  cross  into 
Sutherland  to  intercept  Montrose's  retreat  to  the  norths  while 
Stirachan  adTanced  with  230  bone  and  170  foot  in  search  of 
him.  Under  cover  of  some  broom,  they  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising him  at  disadvantage,  on  level  ground,  near  Feam,  on 
the  27th  April  1650,  having  diyerted  his  attention  by  the 
diflplaj  of  merely  a  small  body  of  horse.  He  immediately 
endeavoured,  in  Tain,  to  reach  a  rugged  hill  with  his  infantry ; 
but  they  were  orertakcn,  and  almost  to  a  man  slain  or  taken 
prisoners,  their  commander  and  a  few  gentlemen  escaping  on 
horseback.  They  directed  their  flight  up  Strath  Oikel,  and, 
Montrose,  betaking  himself  to  the  dis^ni^e  of  a  peasant,  and 
dismounting,  in  company  of  an  officer  ot  the  name  of  Sinclair, 
toiled  his  heartless  and  aimless  way  on  foot  through  these  wilds, 
for  nearly  a  couple  of  days  and  nights,  and  was  reduced  to 
such  extremity  as  to  be  fain  to  eat  his  very  gloves.  The  Laird 
of  Assynt,  being  apprised  that  the  fugitive  was  suspected  of 
having  1)ent  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  his  country,  and  & 
reward  being  held  out  for  his  capture,  had  a  search  niade,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  having  him  securely  lodged  in  his  castle  of 
Assynt,  though,  before  this  reverse  of  fortune,  he  had  been  on 
the  eve  of  joining  his  standard.  Local  tradition  says  that  the 
recompense  which  the  laird  obtained  for  this  exploit  was  the 
mighty  one  of  forty  bolls  of  oatmeal  I 

8.  At  this  place  a  noisy  stream  tumbles  down  the  roekj 
side  of  the  hill  into  the  lake,  and  issues  from  a  single  spring  at 
Achumore,  which  is  seen  on  the  high  ground.  This  spring 
constantly  discharges  a  current  of  four  cubic  feet  of  the  purest 
water.  Still  proceeding  downward,  we  pass  close  to  the  southern 
rugged  base  of  the  mountain  Cunaig,  and  here  the  limestone  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  lake  terminates,  and  to  the  west  shape- 
less maHi^es  of  gneiss  predominate.  In  Ijmh  Assynt,  and  in 
some  of  the  small  lochs  which  discharge  their  waters  into  it^ 
bull  trout  {Salma  Uueho)*  of  the  finest  flavour,  and  of  a  laigtt 

*  We  bare  bcrn  lincr  informed     A  tlm  trout  bcre  anight  ore  not  the  real  BuU 

trout,  hni  Salnut  Eri<<i  "C,rvs  "  Thr  lartrer  fwrimrns  lia\  r  larsrr.  really  flrrrp- 
lookuiK  hrAitfl,  with  iofuudabii'  rowi  ot  8hnr|i  tertli.  T!i>  \  arc  sunirUiuca  met  wtlh 
AS  lanfe  as  twenty  pdunds.  The  head  ii  di»pruiK»rlionatrly  large  Lueula  arcuata  is 
found  on  Beu  More  of  Assent,  licini?  one  of  only  three  Rtatious  where  it  occurs  in 
Britain.  The  other  two  habitat t  arc  rouuiebhciu  m  Duirucss,  and  the  gamiiut  ol  the 
inoiuitdBa  it  Um  toarce  of  the  Dee. 
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size,  are  caught.  A  flmall  rirulet,  which,  ahout  a  mile  from 
Innlamdamffy  joins  another  running  into  the  loch  £rom  the  ewt^ 
%  quarter  of  a  mile  before  joining  the  main  stream  in  the  glen, 
dieappears,  flowing  into  a  cave  in  the  limestone ;  but  it  can  be 
traced  bj  its  rumbling  noise  for  some  hundred  yards,  until  it 
appears  again  on  the  surfiMe,  a  little  before  it  joina  the  larger 
bunu  In  the  course  of  its  subterranean  journey,  the  roof  of 
its  tunnel  has  &llen  in  in  two  or  three  places,  where  the  water 
is  Tisible.  In  one  of  these  openings  grows  the  beautiful  SeoUh 
pendrium  vutffonf  and  in  the  neighbourhood  (on  the  eaet 
ahoulder  of  Cunaig)  we  abo  find  the  delicate  Scottish  filmy 
ftm,  Mymen&phyUum  WUnmii.  A  road  here  strikes  off  to  the 
norUi,  being  the  commencement  of  the  important  line  of  road 
to  the  Kyle  8kou  of  Assynt,  and  theoce^  through  Bddrachillis, 
to  the  North  Sea.  The  road  to  Loch  Inyer  still  follows  the 
north  shore  of  the  loch,  near  the  end  of  which  Is  passed  a  pic- 
turesque little  loch  on  the  right,  dose  to  hodk  Assynt ;  and  at 
this  point  the  steep  and  lengthened  west  side  of  Cunaig  appears 
strikingly  to  Tiew,  its  summit  singularly  broken  and  serrated, 
and  spiring  into  all  the  forms  of  alpine  wildness. 

9.  Iioch  Assynt  Is  a  remarkably  fine  sheet  of  water.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  oonsideiable  diyerslty  of  character  between 
the  upper  and  lower  portions,  the  former  being  lined  by  lofty 
and  rugged  mountains,  and  terminated,  at  the  head,  by  the 
noble  limestone  frontlet  of  Strone  Chrubie ;  while,  at  the  other 
end,  the  bounding  hills  decline  in  height— rough  and  rocky, 
bfut  here  and  there  partially  wooded  wi^  dwavf  birch.  Nume- 
rous short  totskj  points  project  from  the  shore^  and  the  loch  is 
further  marked  by  a  bend  towards  the  lower  end,  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  body.  The  road  keeps  close  alongside  the 
water,  and  Immediately  ushers  us  Into  the  midst  of  a  mase  of 
rocky  gneiss  hillocks,  through  which  the  river  Inver  threads 
its  way,  of  faiylng  breadth  of  channel,  the  road  following  its 
banks ;  and,  alier  a  course  of  from  four  to  five  miles,  it  dis- 
charges its  waters  at  the  head  of  Loch  Inrer,  a  land-locked 
Inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  encircled  by  the  like  description  of  rugged 
gneiss  hills. 

10.  The  Tillage  of  Loch  Inm  consists  of  only  a  fisw  scat- 
tered houses  and  cottages,  but  it  possesses  the  adtantage  of 
hsTing  one  of  the  best  Inns  In  the  county.  Mr.  Dunbar,  the 
landlord,  is  well  known  as  a  sealous  natuialist,  sportsman,  and 
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angler.  His  collection  of  stuffed  animals,  particolailj  Mrdfly  it 
indeed  most  yalusble  and  interesting,  more*  especially  as  con- 
taining specimens  of  all  the  difierent  Tarieties  of  eagles,  haiHo^ 
owls,  and  other  birds  of  prey  found  in  Sutherlandshire.  Tkt 
eagle  is  to  be  found  in  greater  abundance  in  Sutherland  than 
elsewhere.  Some  keepers  have  killed  as  many  as  forty  in  a 
season.  Eagles'  e^^s  fetch  as  high  as  fifteen  shillings  a-piece. 
A  boat-car  is  kept  at  Loch  Inver  for  loch-fishing,  and  a  dog- 
cart is  also  to  be  had  at  the  inn.  Loch  Inver  is  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  ut,  the  foot  of  a  zone  of  craggy 
hills,  and  during  the  herring -fishing  season  it  is  the  report  of  a 
great  number  of  those  adventurers,  from  all  part??,  who  ol)tain 
their  bread  upon"  the  waters.**  There  is  likewise  a  good 
salmon-fishcrv  here.  A  pier  of  some  size  has  been  built  l»v 
Donald  Macdomild,  Ksfj.,  sometime  of  Culaig,  who  erected 
house>  sufficient  to  cure  sno  barrels  of  herrings  at  a  time,  and 
who  also  used  to  carry  on  here  extensively  the  prepamti<«n  of 
preserved  mc:«t,  fish,  and  vegetahles  ;  but  this  establishment 
is  now  discontinued,  nnd  the  buildings  have  been  converted 
into  a  residence  for  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  when  he  may  Tisit 
this  part  of  his  estates. 

The  extent  and  majesty  of  the  mountain  screens  about  Loch 
Inyer,  the  conical  detached  forms  of  some  of  the  hills,  and  the 
boundless  reach  from  the  adjoining  hdghts,  of  "  the  dark  and 
deep  blue  ocean,**  streaked  only  in  one  or  two  directions  by  the 
dim  chains  of  Skyeand  the  Long  Island,  bestow  on  thl^  village 
a  most  peculiar  interest.  Even  Dr.  Macculloch  himself  seemed 
at  a  loss  how  to  describe  the  scene.  Yet,  in  bis  own  most 
graphic  style,  he  has  thus  sketched  some  of  its  bolder  features 

Round  about  there  are  four  moun  tains,  which  seem  as  if  they 
had  tumbled  down  from  the  clouds ;  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  country  or  each  other,  either  in  shape,  materials,  position, 
or  character,  and  which  look  yeiy  much  as  if  they  were  won* 
dering  how  they  got  there.  Which  of  them  all  is  the  moat 
rocky  and  useless,  is  probably  known  to  the  sheep ;  human 
orgiuis  distinguish  little  but  stone  ;  black  precipices,  when  the 
storm  and  rain  m  drifting  by,  and,  when  the  sun  shines,  oold 
bright  summits  that  seem  to  rival  the  snow.  Suil  Yeinn  loees 
no  part  of  its  strangely  incongruous  character  on  a  near 
approach.  It  remains  as  lofty,  as  independent,  and  as  much 
like  a  sugar-loaf,  (really,  not  metaphori<^y,)  when  at  iU  foot 
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M  wImh  ftr  <iff  ftt  m.  In  cue  reipflel  it  gum ;  or  imUmt  the 
spectatoir  does,  bj  a  more  intimale  acqiuuntaaoe.  It  migbc 
haye  been  oorered  with  giMt  to  the  imagination ;  hut  the 
MB,  and  the  hand  feels,  that  it  is  rock^  aboye,  below,  and  round 
about  The  nanow  front,  that  whidh  possesses  the  conical 
outline^  has  the  air  of  a  piecipioe,  although  not  rigidly  so ; 
sinoe  it  oonsisti  of  a  series  of  rocky  diffii  piled  in  tenaoed  sue- 
ceerion  aboye  each  other ;  the  giassy  sui&oes  of  which,  being 
inyisible  firom  beneath,  the  whole  seems  one  rude  and  broken 
diff,  rising  suddenly  and  abruptly,  from  the  irregular  table* 
hnd  below,  to  the  height  of  1000  feet.  The  effect  of  a 
mountain  thus  seen  is  always  striking ;  because,  towering  aloft 
into  the  sky,  it  fills  the  ^e  and  the  imagination.  Here  it  is 
doubly  imprsssiye,  firom  the  wide  and  open  range  around,  in 
the  midst  of  whidi  this  gigantic  mass  stands  alone  and  unri- 
yalled ;  a  solitaxy  and  enormous  beacon,  rising  to  the  clouds 
firom  the  far-ext«kded  ocean-Uke  waste  of  rocks  and  rudeness. 
The  conical  appearance  of  Suil  Vdnn  vanishes  on  a  side  view. 
Thus  seen,  it  displays  a  prolonged  ridge  with  an  irregular 
summit,  but  the  sides  all  around  are  precipitous,  like  the 
western  extremity ;  and  at  the  east  end,  it  terminates  in  a 
similar  manner,  looking  wide  over  an  open  rocky  country,  and 
thus  presernng  its  independence  in  eyery  part.  The  lateral 
outline  is  yaried  and  graceful ;  the  whole  mountmn  in  every 
direction,  presenting  an  object  no  less  picturesque  than  it  is 
uncommon  and  striking  in  effect:  combining,  in  some  positions, 
with  tiie  distant  and  elegant  forms  of  Canasp,  Coul  Beg,  and 
Ben  More  (3230  feet  high),  it  also  offers  more  variety  than 
would  be  expected  ;  while  even  the  general  landscape  is  yaried 
bj  the  multiplicity  of  rocks  and  small  lakes  with  which  the 
whole  country  is  interspersed.  The  total  altitude  from  the  sea- 
line  is  probably  about  2d00  feet ;  the  table-land  whence  this 
and  most  oUmt  of  the  mountains  of  this  coast  rise,  appearing  to 
have  an  extreme  elevation  of  l/XX)  toeit.  To  ahnost  all  but  the 
alM|»h«ds,  Suil  Yeinn  is  inaccessible :  one  of  our  sailors,  well 
need  to  dimbing,  reached  the  summit  with  difficulty,  and  had 
mudi  more  in  descending.  Sheep  scramble  about  it  in  search 
of  the  grass  that  grows  in  the  intervals  of  the  rocks  ;  but  so 
perilous  is  this  trade  to  them,  that  this  mountain,  with  its  pas- 
ture^ which,  notwithstanding  its  rocky  aspect,  is  eonriderable, 
is  a  negatiTc  posasasion,  causing  a  deduction  of  fifteen  or 
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twenty  pounds  firom  the  Tilue  of  the  ham  to  whiek  it 
belongs,  instead  of  adding  to  ito  rent'* 

To  aid  the  reader's  ideas,  we  must  obeerre  that  these  moun- 
tain-tops are  some  miles  inland,  and  that  between  them  and  the 

spectator  extends  that  agglomeration  of  gneiss  eminences  which 
we  have  mentioned.    Suil  Veinn  is  quite  unique  among  the 
mountains  of  Scotland  ;  the  ama  rises  quite  by  itself,  nearly  20(X) 
feet,  wc  should  say,  iustead  of  lOW,  according  to  the  forep^oing 
extract,  above  the  rugged  table-land  of  gneiss  hills,  which  luaj 
rise  about  800  or  1()(H)  feet  above  the  sea-level.    One  of  the 
best  points  ui  view  is  about  a  mile  from  the  inn,  on  a  road,  lead- 
inj^  up  from  the  loch,  a  little  suiitli  of  the  inn.    Here  a  limb  of 
the  mountain,  on  the  east,  shews  a.s  a  wart-like  excrescence  on 
the  acclivity.    But  the  tourist  oiieht  not  to  omit  to  take  boat 
out  for  a  mile  or  more.    Thence  a  whole  series  of  huge  moun- 
tain masses,  of  the  most  varied  shape  and  outline,  are  seen  at 
different  points  risini^  from  the  rugged  table-land,  T'lmaig, 
Ben  More  of  Assynt  (in  the  distance),  Canishp,  and  J>uil  Veinn 
(forming  the  central  points),  Coul  More,  Coul  Beg,  Stack  PoUic, 
Ben  lone,  Ben  More  of  Ooigach  (in  the  distance),  all  ranging 
about  3(X)0  to  3^00  feet,  or  more,  above  the  sea.    From  the 
water,  Suil  Veinn  looks  first  like  a  huge  glass-house,  and  as  one 
gets  out  more  from  the  land,  it  assumes  more  of  the  sugar- 
loaf'*  aspect.   The  tourist  will  also  l>e  repaid  by  a  walk  of  five 
miles  along  the  road  leading  from  Loch-Inver  House  to  the 
Fall  of  Kirkaig,  on  the  river  of  that  name — a  stream  of  oonai*- 
derable  volume,  the  boundaiy,  on  this  side,  between  Ross  and 
Sutherland  shiies. 


FROM  ASSY  XT  TO  DUIKNES8. 

11.  Instead  of  retracing  his  steps,  and  crossing  from  near 
Innisindamff,  by  the  east  shoulder  of  Ounaig,  to  Kyle  Skou,  on 
his  way  farther  north,  the  trayeUermay  vaiy  the  route  by  pro- 
ceeding to  Stoir  and  Oldney,  fourteen  miles  from  Loch  Inver, 
to  which  a  branch  road  has  been  made^  and  thm  taking  bo«t 
for  the  Kyle.  The  road  winds  at  first  rapidly  up  and  down, 
and  among  gneiss  hillocks  deeply  divided,  and  containing  in 
their  bowl-shaped  hollows  several  small  tarns  covered  with 
water-lilies,  and  from  the  elevations  commanding  views  of  Suil 
Veinn  and  Oaaishp  to  their  Tory  base.    The  former  here  presents 
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two  djaftinet  smnmlts,  Ibe  lowwt  readiing  about  tliree-ibiirths 
of  tlia  height  of  tho  principal  mass,  with  which  it  connects  bj 
ft  narrow  ligature — the  whole,  perhaps,  having  as  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  helmet  as  any  other  object  which  can  be  instanced. 
About  six  miles  from  T^oeh  Inver  we  reach  the  township  of 
Stoir,  a  group  of  fishonnen's  huts  upon  a  spot  of  sandy 
downs.  Ascending  the  tuniicr  hill  lace,  we  pass  the  Church 
aad  manse,  and  .shortly  after  the  Free  Church  and  manse  ot 
Stoir.  Here  the  whole  suinmits,  Canishp,  Suil  Veinn,  Coul 
More,  and  Coul  Beg,  with  numerous  successive  rang-es,  come 
under  the  eye — the  Corsrach  and  Loch  Broom  mountains,  willi 
those  of  Skye  beyond,  while  the  Lewis  is  seen  stretchin^^  sea- 
ward. Some  three  miles  further,  another  considenible  collec- 
tion of  huts,  caUed  Clachanessy,  occupies  the  head  of  a  shel- 
tered bay. 

The  distance  from  Oldney  to  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  to 
Kyle  Skou  may  be  six  or  seven  miles.  The  hills  of  Eddra- 
chillis  are  spread  out  before  us,  rising  stage  behind  stage  of 
p'neiss  ranges,  on  which  the  naked  rock,  and  the  scanty  heath 
and  pasture  are  pretty  nearly  e(pially  intermixed,  f  rming  one 
continuous  rocky  band — the  only  marked  deviation  from  the 
mean  elevation  being,  as  seen  from  hence,  the  tabular  summit 
of  Stack,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Shin.  Near  hand,  Cunaig, 
lying  between  Loch  Assynt  and  Kyle  Skou,  prescmts  itself  in 
various  aspects — the  oentnJ  point  of  the  panorama,  which,  from 
the  point  of  Stoir,  on  the  south,  to  the  perpendicular  cliff's  of 
Handa,  on  the  north,  a  circuit  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles  of 
coMt — shews  only  one  at  a  time  of  the  half-dosen  of  isolated 
houses,  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  township  of  Olach- 
anessjr,  to  be  found  along  its  iron>bound  shores ;  so  scattered, 
even  on  the  coast,  are  the  scanty  population  of  this  vast  county. 
The  inlet  to  the  Kyle,  and  to  Loch  Dhu  and  Loch  Ooul  beyond, 
is  as  gnnd  a  sea  loch  as  can  be  imagined.  There  are  two  or 
three  successiTe  compartments,  the  largest  about  a  mile  and 
a»balf  wide,  completely  land-locked  by  bairiers  of  low  rocky 
hfllSy  behind  which  are  upreared  the  lofty  bare  hills  which  en* 
Tiipn  the  two  branches  of  Glen  Dhu  and  Qlen  Coul,  Into  which 
the  inlet  forks ;  while^  on  the  tight  hand,  Ounug  presents  two 
enormous  mountain  masses  at  right  an^es  to  each  other,  one 
of  which  descends  from  the  summit  in  a  segment  of  precipices 
of  the  most  imposing  grandeur. 
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12.  Until  the  jwt  1631^  tlim  was  no  propor  rad,  exciting 
th»t  from  Qolspie,  to  Loeh  InTW^  jiut  deacribedy  tlmmgli  aaj 
part  of  thif  yeiy  niggod  distnot;  and  the  traTeUar  danxoiia  <^ 
proceeding  northwards^  had  only  the  alternatiTe  of  threading 
his  dabions  and  weary  way  over  rocks  and  bogs,  under  the  pilot- 
age of  a  guide,  or  of  hirhig  a  boat  and  coasting  it  along  the 
singularly  torn  rocky  shores  that  gird  the  distnet  of  oountij 
between  the  great  Promontory  of  Stoir  and  Cape  Wratik 
These  shores  are  covered  with  jagged  and  stupendous  roeka^ 
with  huge  promontories  projecting  into  the  se%  stoutly  braving 
the  fiiry  of  the  waves.  The  lofty  and  impending  cliffii  an  the 
home  of  the  eagle  and  numberless  aquatic  birds ;  while  the  deep 
caverns  below  are  the  habitations  only  of  the  seal  and  the  otter. 
Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  road,  a  foot-runner  penetiaAed 
to  the  ncnrth  with  the  letters  once  in  six  weeks !  He  served  as 
a  walking  ehronidey  putting  up  for  the  night  at  set  houses^ 
.whither  the  people  gathered  on  his  arrival  to  learn  the  news. 

Now,  however,  an  excellent  road  (thouj^  very  narrow,  like 
most  of  the  roads  in  Sutherlandshiie,  excepting  the  Great 
Korth  Road,  being  oulj  eight  feet  wide,  with  an  edging  of 
swajrd  of  a  foot  broad  on  each  side)  to  the  northward  has  been 
formed,  through  the  parish  of  EddrachiUis,  to  the  N(nih  Sea^ 
at  the  diurch  of  Puimess,  which  completes  the  communication 
round  the  coasts  of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  It  strikes  off 
from  the  Loch  Inver  road,  near  the  base  of  the  mountain  Ounaig, 
at  Loch  Assjnt,  and  about  three  miles  from  Ttw>iMf*^^miy 
Proceeding  across  the  high  ground  between  this  lake  and  the 
Kyle  Skou,  this  line  of  road  is,  in  consequence,  somewhat  steep 
in  seversl  parts,  although  by  no  means  so  much  so  as  the  ele- 
vated appearance  of  the  countiy  on  all  hands  would  lead  a 
stranger  to  expect.  The  aspect  of  the  sceneiy  along  its  course 
IB  that  of  utter  wildness,  joined  to  the  most  uninteirupted  soli- 
tude and  seclusioiL  From  the  length  of  the  ascent  finm  Lodi 
Assynty  the  interminable  ranges  of  hills  become  somewhat 
monotonous ;  but  at  the  top  a  magical  duuoige  of  scene  oeeurs, 
as  the  magnificent  expanse  of  the  Atlantic^  with  numerous 
islands,  presents  itself,  and  a  deep,  but  narrow,  arm  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  several  compartments  connected  by  very  confined 
straits,  penetrates  among  the  mountains,  while  Cunaig,  on  the 
left,  uprears  above  a  tremendous  craggy  front  Nine  milea 
from  Loch  Assynt  we  arrive  at  the  township  of  ITnapool,  and  aa 
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the  narrow,  and  very  rapid,  but  well-regulated  ferry  across  the 
Kyle  Skou  to  Kyle  Stroine,  in  the  parish  of  Eddrachillis.  The 
small  public-house  is  on  the  south  side.  A  spring-cart  is  kept 
here.  The  Kyle  at  this  point  is  seen  dividing  into  two  branches, 
near  its  tonnination  at  the  east ;  one  branch  passing  into  Glen 
Dhu,  the  Dark  Glen,  and  the  other  into  Glen  Coul — two  of  the 
wildest  and  most  romantic  glens  in  this  part  of  the  Highlands, 
the  hills  rising  on  all  hands  to  a  great  height,  interspersed  with 
formidable  cliffs,  and  the  water  of  great  depth.*  At  the  Kyle 
the  scenery  alternates  at  every  turn  from  soft  to  wild  and  ro- 
mantic. The  north  front  of  Cunaig  is  also  here  beheld  rising  in 
great  majesty,  and  in  two  huge  masses,  faced  from  summit  to 
base,  sheeted,  and  deeply  furrowed  precipices.  From  Kyle 
Skou  a  road  is  proposed  to  be  formed  in  a  southerly  direction 
along  the  coast  to  Uldney,  from  which  a  road  is  already  made  to 
Stoir  and  Loch  Inver.  The  north  side  of  the  ferry  consists 
of  a  small  peninsula,  which  at  first  sight  is  mistaken  for  an 
island,  on  which  there  is  a  tall  prison-like  storehouse,  said  to 
have  been  erected  upwards  of  200  years  ago.  The  Kyle  at  this 
place  is  one  of  the  best  fre<iuented  fishing-stations  in  thia 
quarter,  in  consetiuence  of  the  safety  of  the  anchorage,  and  the 
almost  incredible  shoals  of  fish  that  may  be  said  to  fill  up  this 
little  channel — their  young  being  found  in  abundance  in  it  in 
winter,  as  well  as  early  in  summer.  So  many  as  100  herring- 
busses  have  resorted  to  it  at  once  ;  and  the  value  of  the  herrings 
killed  here  in  1829  was  estimated  at  i;3(),<H>().  The  take  of 
herrings  was  also  very  large  in  1849.  The  communication  now 
opened  by  land  along  the  coast  will,  it  is  hoped,  encourage  the 
establishment  of  a  chain  of  regular  fishing-stations  from  Loch 
Inver  northwards  to  Wick  ;  by  which  means  the  capitalist,  fol- 
lowing the  migratory  course  pursued  by  the  fish,  will  be  enabled 
to  turn  both  this  rich  marine  treasury  and  his  o\^'n  resources  to 
the  best  advantage.   Meantime,  however,  we  regret  to  say,  that 

•  Should  tin-  tourist  wish  (n  pmetnitc  to  tlf  <  vln-niifir-*  .if  the  lochs  of  Glen  Dhll 
•ad  Gka  Coo^  we  recomincod  bun  to  procure  a  boat  the  ferry,  oa  Uie  Caotiac 
by  tend  im  wmfertdrH.  fAiily  lost,  and  nol  easily  found.  Tlie  aeencry  up  CKen  Goal  S 
wild  :ind  Mvnsrr  in  the  txtn-nif'.  It  mnsists  of  thn»e  coTnpnrfrnr nf u]i  the  two 
loweat  ot  which  the  aait*water  flows.  Between  ibeae  is  a  very  narrow  strait,  fl^Vrd 
bf  lofty  rocks,  and  tlie  lud  comnnmiration  it  aloDg  a  ledge  on  the  fuse  ot  one  of 
these,  excccdintrly  nim)W  nnd  dangrrous.  The  water  below  is  of  great  depth,  and  a 
false  ste|)  were  ceruuu  destruction.  Glen  Coul  is,  in  wi  t  weather,  distinfniished  bj 
OM  TMT  high  fall— that  of  Egg  Coul  Awkn.  the  beautiful  back-lying  wutcrfall— m 
tfh« oiM a  ban  wludi OTM dm  ttete or •  rock abooi 
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the  two  there  were  at  Loch  Inyer  and  Riipond  haTe  been  di»- 
continued,  and  thus  the  people  haTe  no  meant  of  getting  the 
fiih  cured  and  disposed  of  in  any  quantity. 

Before  quitting  the  Kyle,  we  must  not  admit  to  notice  an 
unusual  appearance,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  peculiar  to 
itself,  excepting  a  similar  occurrence  in  the  south  of  Arran,  in 
the  walls  of  the  ruins  of  a  round  dune  or  tower  on  a  little 
tongue  of  rock  near  the  Kyle,  which  is  isolated  at  hic^h-water. 
These  uncemented  walls  remaining  are  about  eii^ht  feet  high, 
and  at  the  top  about  four  feet  thick.  In  the  midJle  of  the 
thickness  of  the  wull,  for  alxnit  two  feet,  and  extending  all 
round,  the  stones  are  mingled  with  bones,  which  arc  decidedly 
human,  l>ut  nither  under  the  usual  size.  Their  occurrence  and 
preservation,  supposing:,  as  we  needs  must,  the  building  to  be  of 
any  considerable  antiquity,  are  alike  unaccountable,  though  the 
salt  of  the  sea  air  and  spray  may  be  conceived  to  have  had 
some  inl! nonce. 

13.  1  Living  crossed  the  Kyle  Skou,  we  enter  the  parish  of 
Eddrachillis,  which  is  justly  reputed  the  wil  iest  aTi<l  111^4 
rugcjed  district  in  Scotland.  The  whole  face  of  iho  distriL  t  f 
Eddnichillis,  as  far  as  Rhiconich,  is  composed  ul  r:niL:c-  and 
knolls  of  irneiss,  only  partially  covered  with  vegetation,  but 
still  valuai»ie  to  the  sheep  farmer  from  the  sheltered  nature  of 
the  ground.  The  hollows  are  more  roomy,  the  ma.sse.s  of 
hilly  rock  larger,  and  the  appearance  less  intricate  than  al>out 
Loch  Inver.  After  leaving  the  ferrv.  the  road  proceeds  with  a 
long  but  not  very  steej)  ascent,  until,  rounding  the  shoulder  of 
the  hill,  it  declines  gently  along  the  high  side  of  a  deep  valley. 
For  a  considerable  distance  the  road  winds  up  and  down  in 
many  a  tortuous  flexure  through  narrow  defiles,  the  view 
being  limited  by  the  surrounding  masses  of  rock  and  hiU ;  bat 
sereral  small  tarns  and  lochs,  occasi<HiaUj  of  some  siie^  each, 
completely  girdled  round  with  rocky  eminences,  and  frequentlj 
adorned  with  beautiful  aquatic  plants,  appear  at  almost  evwy 
bend  of  the  road.  The  number  of  the.^e  lakes  heve^  as  in  A^n-ut, 
especially  in  the  north-west  division,  is  incredible;  and,  being 
distinguished  either  by  dark,  still  water,indicative  of  great  depth, 
at  the  foot  of  rugged  rocks,  or  by  green  sedgj  banks  and  shallow 
margins,  beautifully  ornamented  with  the  stately  bulrush^  and 
the  elegant  flowers  and  handsome  leavee  of  the  white  water 
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lily,  (Xi/mphaa  alia),  are  very  pleasing  features  amid  the 
sinsrnlar  scenery  of  the  district.*  The  road  is  generally  pretty 
much  clevaicd,  but  here  and  there  it  descends  to  the  coast. 
From  the  top  of  the  mountains,  many  of  which  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  3(M>0  feet,  the  country,  intersected  by  arms  ot  the  sea, 
and  chequered  with  lakes,  rivers,  and  ravines,  presents  a  pecu- 
liar aspect.  Viewed  from  some  miles'  distance  at  sea,  the 
landboard  is  considered  to  bear  a  close  rewtmblance  to  the 
Norwegian  coast. 

A  few  miles  further  on,  the  road  passes  through  a  small 
wild  gl^Dy  along  a  noisy  stream  that  foams  down  its  rocky  bed 
into  the  sea  at  the  safe  harbour  of  Loch  OolTa.  The  projecting 
•ad  tffcgiili^r  ledges  of  rock  that  form  the  south  side  of  this  glen 
are  Teiy  striking,  and  form  a  marked  and  beautiful  Yariety  in 
the  scenery. 

Beyond  this  glen,  the  scenery  retains  a  similar  character 
until  we  reach  the  sheltered  bay  of  Badcaul ;  improTed,  how- 
erer,  at  a  few  points,  by  occasional  vistas  of  the  ocean.  Bad- 
caul,  where  the  manse  and  parish  church  are  situated,  and  a 
large  establishment  for  the  preserving  of  the  salmon  caught  all 
along  the  coast,  is  dutant  nine  miles  from  the  ferry  at  Kyle 
Strome.    Here  a  great  many  small  islands  attract  attention 
from  their  number  and  grouping.    About  three  miles  fiurther 
on,  through  the  same  description  of  country,  we  reach  the  inn 
(now  a  very  good  though  small  one^  and  at  which  a  phaeton  is 
kept)  and  township  of  Scourie,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except 
the  west,  by  an  amphitheatre  of  rugged  ledges  of  rock,  backed 
by  the  pyramidal  summit  of  Stack,  and  having  in  front  a  bay, 
wide  at  the  opening,  but  receding  at  its  upper  extremity 
behind  sheltering  rocks.    This  place  is  comparatively  verdant 
and  arable,  though  the  arable  grouinl  is,  of  small  extent  ;  but 
then  ni  l^ddrachillis  there  i-^  no  such  thing  as  ground  capable 
of  euliivation,  except  <  n  the  most  couhued  scale,  and  it  derives 
additional  attractions  Irom  the  contrast  it  presents  to  the 
ftterile  and  rocky  surface  that  encompasi»eji  it. 

14.  Nearly  opposite  to  Stuune,  and  at  no  great  distance,  is 
the  large,  but  of  late,  uninhabited  island  >1  iianda.  This  island 
forms  the  most  woudertul  object  along  this  coast,  from  its  tower- 

*  Tu  a  m&rth  on  the  rif;ht  of  the  road,  about  half-way  between  Kyle  Stronie  and 
JUdcattl,  tlte  prickly  twig  ruth,  CUtdium  Marisau,  crrovrs.  riitil  its  dt^icarcrr  here 
(1S8S).  it  WM  t>id  to  be  extinct  in  Scotland  since  Utc  Ur auang  ol  ihe  moM  o(  licsicnci, 
mmwmkit. 
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ing  and  majdsiic  diffs,  and  the  InuneDie  number  of  wild  ae^fowl 
that  inhabit  ereiy  cretioe  of  its  rocks. 

No  tourist  ought  to  omit  a  visit  to  Handa.  The  island  is 
fanned  of  red  sandstone,  on  which  a  highly  comnunuted  and 
beautifully  grained  conglomerate  OTorlies.  The  strata  dip  on 
the  landward  side,  and  the  seaward  fronts  is  a  range  of  preci- 
piees  perfectly  perpendicular,  and  for  most  as  smooth  and  mural 
as  the  most  perfect  masonxyy  and  washed  by  the  ocean  depths. 
They  form  a  line  of  about  two  miles,  ranging  fnm  perhi^ 
600  to  fully  700  feet.  This  is  so  stupendous  as  to  be  almost 
unequalled  in  the  British  islands.  Happily  for  the  Tiew  hun- 
ter, they  are  admirably  disposed  for  being  seen  to  the  best  possi- 
ble ad^antag^  firom  the  summit,  though  in  fine  weather,  when 
they  can  be  approached  by  boat,  new  and,  in  some  respects,  meet 
striking  effects  may  be  obtained  ftom  beneath.  But  they  are 
widely  indented,  so  that  froni  opposing  ends  the  ^e  commands 
the  various  sections,  and  as  the  ground  slopes  upwards  to  the 
Tery  Tcrge,  the  spectator  can  approach  them  without  apprehen- 
sion. In  one  of  these  indentations  two  detached  columns  lise^ 
at  the  distance  of  a  stone  throw,  and  n^  each  othei^-one  about 
a  fourth  of  the  height,  the  other  of  the  full  height  of  the  ad- 
joining diff.  A  fissure  in  the  rock  exhibits  the  sides  of  the 
larger  one,  which  is  perforated  underneath — ^its  upright  lines 
seemingly  at  a  few  yards*  distance  from  the  perfectly  perpen- 
dicular parted  lines  of  the  contiguous  cliff.  At  another,  the 
highest  spot  of  all,  a  mural  face  of  prodigious  length  demands 
undivided  admiration  of  its  truly  mi^eitic  dimensions.  Again, 
an  mormons  perforation  reaches  down  to  the  levd  of  the  ocean, 
which  makes  its  flux  and  reflux  by  two  natural  archee,  on  either 
side  of  a  huge  supporting  block,  underneath  the  seaward  wall 
of  the  perpendicular  aperture.  The  tour  of  inspecdon  ought 
to  be  commenced  on  the  north  side,  as  the  precipice  attains  the 
greatest  elevation  towards  the  opposite  extremity  of  Che  range. 
On  the  nanow  horiiontal  ledges  of  the  clifi  and  detached  co- 
lumns, and  on  the  top  of  the  larger  one,  are  ranged  and  grouped, 
at  the  breeding  season,  myriads  of  beautiftd  blaok-badnd  guil- 
lemots, and  other  sea-fowl,  as  dose  as  they  can  sit,  while  tAiou- 
sands  are  flying  swiftly  about.  A  shot  fired  sets  inoonoeivable 
numben  of  birds  on  the  wing.  But  the  pertinacity  with  which 
otiieis  stick  to  their  roostmg-places  is  quite  as  extraordinary ; 
stones,  and  even  repeated  shots  among  them,&il  to  displace  them. 
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A  gu.li  will  be  found  a  desirable  accessory.  It  is  a  common 
thiiig  for  the  adventurous  fowlers,  who  hesitate  not  to  descend, 
with  the  utmost  unconcern,  creviceH  where  it  e;in  liardly  be  cre- 
dited that  man  would  venture,  to  take  the  Mi  Is  with  the  hand. 
Thej  are  frequently,  too,  let  down  by  a  rope  hum  ul  ove,  when 
they  capture  their  prey  by  a  noose  fastened  to  a  hhort  siick. 
In  tlii>  iiiaaner  a  man  will  at  times  liiake  free  with  eighteen  or 
twenty  score  nt  n  time.  The  eggs,  too,  large,  richly-tinted,  and 
spotted,  nre  an  i  ltject  of  spoliation.  These  chietiy  lie  smgly  on 
the  Tinkcd  rock.  The  nestling  season  is  from  themi<ldle  of  May 
till  the  middle  of  July,  at  which  time  a  visit  has  the  iuMitional 
attraction  of  the  scafowl,  whirl;  at  other  times  do  th  i  conp-e- 
gate  here  in  any  <rreat  number,  llanda  is  covered  with  a  tine 
sward,  but  it  is  un.suited  for  raising  any  sort  of  gniin  ;  and  the 
few  families  who  tenanted  it,  not  long  ago,  volnTitaiily  aban- 
doned it.  It  is  Tiow  pasturcfl  by  a  few  sheep,  ami  a  flock  of 
patriarchal-looking  pure  w  liite  goats.  Some  years  ago  a  vessel 
went  to  pieces  on  the  terrihc  western  precipices,  when  three  or 
four  of  the  .seamen  succeeded  in  reaching,  from  the  yards,  a  cre- 
vice in  the  face  of  the  cliffs.  Here  they  were  detected,  after  a 
lapse  of  some  days,  and  rescued  with  life  still  flickering  in  them, 
attention  being  directed  to  them  by  parts  of  the  wreck  floating 
round  the  island.  What  a  sitoation  of  hopeless  suspense  and 
of  protracted  peril,  and  suffering  firom  Ininger,  cold,  and  the 
imging  deep,  and  what  a  miiacoloiis  preservation  from  the  very 
jaws  of  death !  The  clifi*  scenery  is  not  ahme  what  distinguishes 
Handa.  It  stands  so  high,  and  far  enough  fmm  the  land,  to 
command  a  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  coast  from  Rustoir 
past  Loch  Inchard,  and  of  the  huge  mountain  masses  which, 
throughout  this  wide  circuit,  uprear  their  gigantic  and  varied 
forms,  each  apart  from  the  other,  above  the  encircling  zone 
of  rocky  hills,  which  form,  as  it  were,  a  common  base  to  the 
whole^beginning  at  Ben  Calva  and  Ben  Spionnadh  in  Duir- 
ness,  succeeded  by  Foinnebhein,  Arkle,  Stack,  Ben  ^lore  of  As- 
sjnt,  Cuaaig,  Cannisp,  Suilvein,  CoiUmore,  Coulbeg,  Stackpollie, 
and  the  other  Coigadb  and  Loch  Broom  mountains,  and  various 
other  move  remote  eummite^  with  Skje  and  the  Lewis.  Such 
A  magnificent  mountain  panorama  cui  hardly  be  surpassed,  for 
tlie  mountains  here  are  all  giants.  Tliese^  it  may  be  remarked, 
generally  range  towards  the  east  and  westy  so  HhMt  in  ]»ogres»- 
iqg  from  north  to  aouthy  th^  assume  an  infinite  variety  c^ap- 
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pearancc.  The  sea  to  Iwddward,  all  around,  is  divenified  by  long 
projecting  rugged  headlands,  and  lines  of  rocky  islands,  while 
to  the  west  extends  the  boundless  surface  of  the  Atlantic,  one 
glorious  expanse  of  cecruleean  hue,  patched  with  shifting  masses 
of  ])rown,  produced  simply  by  the  shade  of  the  varying  skv.  The 
most  striking-looking  mountain  fix)m  this  quarter  is  Stack,  the 
termiual  aspect  of  which  is  that  of  an  enormous  pyramid,  ri<iuf^ 
to  a  perfect  point.  Sail  vein  appears  under  (|uiic  a  aew  chanvc- 
tc-r.  the  two  summits  beiu'^  Wir  removed,  and  it  shews  itself  to 
be  in  roality  a  lontr  mountain,  iu>tc;td  of  ihu  terminal  sugar-loaf 
figure  from  wiiich  it  is  so  well  known.  On  the  way  to  llanda  a 
detached  pillar  of  rock,  at  the  point  ul  Uustoir,  from  iiCK)  to  300 
feet  high — bruader  al>ove  than  Ixdow — shews,  in  the  di^it-ance, 
exactly  like  a  large  ship  under  studding  sails. 

15.  Tlie  holdings  of  the  poor  tenants  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sutherlandshire  average  from  £2  to  £0  of  rent.  The  crop  of 
a  £3  croft,  of  which  the  stocking  consists  of  three  small  Hic^h- 
land  cows,  eight  sheep,  and  one  horse,  will,  in  a  favounible  sea- 
son, with  milk  and  fish,  support  a  family  of  four  for  eight 
mouths.  An  almost  neglected  mine  of  wealth  lies  at  the  door, 
in  the  cod  and  ling  fishery,  which  hitherto  have  been  but  little 
attended  to.  However,  the  deep-sea  fishing  is  said  to  l)e  pre- 
carious on  the  coast;  but  abuudaace  of  the  finest  lobster-  are 
sent  to  the  London  market.  A  lobster  smack  calls  every  tea 
days,  and  on  ihc  north  coast  every  week,  dnrinn-  three  months, 
from  the  middle  ot  April  to  the  middle  of  July,  carryinpr  away 
each  time  from  20()0  to  500U  lobsters.  The  disinelmaiion  to 
round  Ca])e  Wrath  makes  a  diftercncc  of  one-third  C^d.  and  4^d. 
a-picce)  on  the  price  at  Scouric  and  liuimess.  Salmon  vessels 
call  twice  a-week  for  the  fish  of  the  whole  coast  northwards 
from  Skye,  collected  and  packed  chiefly  at  Badcaul.  They  aro 
caught  in  bag-nets  ofl^  the  headlands,  net-fishing  on  the  rivers 
on  this  coast  heing  discontinued.  The  destruction  by  the  bag- 
nets  is  s(j  grciit,  as  to  have  a  palpable  effect  in  diminishing  the 
numbers  of  the  fish.  Substantial  cottages  of  stone  and  lime 
have  pretty  generally  been  substituted  for  the  comfortleaa  Hi^- 
land  hut,  under  the  auspices  of  the  noble  proprietors. 

A]>out  ()0,0(X)  acres  of  the  parishes  of  Eddrachillis  and 
Duimess  are  allotted  exclusively  to  the  red  deer ;  of  which  ani- 
mal, the  T'^oinnebhein  and  Reay  Forests— «mongst  the  principal 
in  Hcotlaud— support  aome  thoiuaadfl^  under  the  chaiga  of 
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several  forest er5!.  The  numbers  in  Reay  and  Foinnebhein  are 
■  computed  at  about  5000.  The  deer  of  Sutherland  shire  (and 
they  are  numerous  in  other  parts  of  the  country)  are  c'^nsidered 
to  surpass  any  in  Scotland,  averttfrin^  fifteen  stone  ]>iit(»h  in 
wcicrht.  nnd  at  times  exceeding  eighteen  stone.  Tho>e  < >t  the 
Keay  country  baTd  long  been  distinguished  by  a  peculiaritj  of 
forked  tails. 

The  fiumily  of  **  Mackaj  of  Scourie''  gave  birth  to  Lieute- 
nant-general Hugh  Mackay,  commander-in-chief  at  the  Revo- 
lution, and  Dundee's  unsuccessful  opponent  at  Killiecrankie, 
bat  a  brave  and  able  military,  and  otherwise  excellent  character. 

16.  From  Scourie  the  road  leads  along  the  south  side  of 
fiftddjiulanoch ;  then,  winding  through  sereral  rocky  passes, 
and  OTer  a  considerable  tract  of  deep  moss,  and  hf  a  shepherd's 
house  at  Baddynabay,  the  wayfarer  arrires  at  an  ann  of  the 
salt-water  loch  of  Lazford,  which  is  of  Tory  irregular  outline, 
with  many  projecting  j  oints  of  rocky  eminences,  and  at  the  con- 
siderable rirer  Jjazford^  which  is  croased  by  a  large  substantial 
bridge  seven  miles  distant  from  Soouxie.  In  this  neighbourhood, 
some  of  the  large  mountains  to  the  east — ^particularly  the  huge 
pjiamidal  Stadc,  Arkle,  also  detached  and  tapering,  and  the 
pondanmiplookuig  and  ezteniiTe  Foinnebhem  (pronounced  Fou- 
nivea) — Hmn  very  giand  and  pietoxeeque  objects.  TheLaxford 
ia  esteemed  among  the  best  angling  riyen  in  the  north,  both 
for  salmon  and  trout,  and  used  to  be  of  great  resort  to  the 
wnfj^Bt;  but  it  is  now  rented  by  Lord  Qtosveaor — still  free,  how- 
erer,  we  beUere,  for  trout-fishing.  The  woird  Laxford  is  a  good 
eouHnple  of  the  ScandinaTian  deriTation  of  a  great  many  of  the 
names  of  abiding  features  of  the  country^Laxfiord,  the  salmon- 
firth.  Stao  and  Merkland  are  also  Bcandinarian  words,  deserip- 
tire  of  the  form  of  the  mountain  and  situation  of  the  lake.  Of 
the  ScandinaTian  I>une  or  Burgh  there  are  traces  of  a  great 
number  along  the  west  and  north  coast^  although  Dune  Dorna- 
dilla  is  the  only  one  generally  known.  The  names  of  places 
and  townships  are  Geltie.  In  many  instances,  a  Celtic  prefix  is 
found  where  the  ScandinaTian  word  is  entir»^-ihu8,  Helmsdale 
is  now  Strath-Helmsdale. 

After  leaving  Laxford,  the  road  is  formed  alon^ir  the  face  of 
an  extensive  and  formidable  rock,  now  called  Lawson\s  Rock, 
from  tliL-  engineer  who  lined  out  the  road,  so  situated  and  over- 
hangmg  the  \\ater  ah  to  have  re<^uired  great  labour  and  expense 
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in  its  fonnation.  H«noe  tlie  rotA  ttill  pfooeeda  thmigk  nar- 
row aad  lonely  openings,  fonnad  hj  nature  amidst  the  nmiiaia- 
lable  masses  of  rock— which  from  ihw  ruggedn^  have  pviK 
cured  this  piece  of  country  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Kerm- 
garbh — as  far  as  Rhiconich  Inn,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Inchardl, 
another  extensive  salt-water  loch,  distant  six  miles  from  the 
Brids^e  of  I^axford.  There  is  also  another  large  bridge  here 
over  iLo  rw  vT  Iitchard,  the  country  beyuiiJ  which  appears  more 
open.  IiiLiic;itc  rocky  hilli.,  huwuver,  are  still  for  a  little  lai- 
ther  the  y)rincipal  features  of  the  scenery ;  on  the  summits  of 
which  numerous  large  detached  blocks  of  stone,  resulting  from 
disintegration,  are  seen  marking  the  outlines  of  the  ridges.  The 
}»a<ture  of  this  rugged  district  is  composed  of  deers'-hair-moss 
:iuJ  coarse  grass,  with  little  or  no  heather;  and,  in  fact,  it  may 
I'C  Stat  el  generally  of  the  pastures  of  Sutherland,  that  srreat 
tracts  (  t  tiiem,  especially  in  the  lower  valleys,  are  more  adapted 
for  tlie  rearing  of  cattle  than  of  sheep,  the  latter  preferririir  to 
hrowse  on  the  tender  grasses  of  the  uplands,  where  they  are 
also  in  the  .summer  season  le^u  annoyed  by  injects  than  in  the 
plains.  Indeed,  the  meadow-grasses  are  becoming,'  so  strong, 
from  want  of  being  pastured,  as  to  choke  up  the  waters  and  in- 
crease the  extent  of  marshy  irrnimd.  The  shores  of  Loch  Inchard 
are  pretty  numerously  inhabited  ;  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
loch  stand  the  new  Government  Church  and  manse,  and  alao 
the  Free  Church  and  manse  of  Kinloch-Bervie,  to  whidk  a 
branch  road  strikes  off  from  RhiconicL  At  Bhiconich  there  is 
a  better  sort  of  public-house,  where  two  or  three  beds  can  be  had, 
should  toiirists  have  occasion  to  remain ;  but  they  will  gttie- 
rally  push  on  for  Durin  or  Scouiie.* 

After  leaving  Rhiconich,  the  road  paises  northward,  and  fom 
a  considerable  distance  proceeds  along  and  overhangs  the  riYvr 
of  Achnsgill,  which  is  sometimes  seen  forming  pleasing  caa- 
cades  over  the  high  rocks  that  cross  its  channel.  But  the  ndco 
and  bottom  of  the  little  stxath  through  which  it  flowi^  are  co^ 
vered  with  heath  and  pasture,  and  we  now  find  ounelves  in 
quite  a  different  character  of  countiy,  the  sur&oe  unifomlj 
covered,  except  in  the  mountain  massee,  with  peat,  heath,  and 
pasture.  The  road  still  asoending^but  Ytaj  gradually  for 
some  miles— reaches  the  shoulder  of  a  loffy  hiU,  proverinal  for 

*  A  spring-cart,  earning  Uiree,  is  kept  by  the  ion^keeper  at  BJueQBiclii  and  • 
yehldsoftlwm^AaMiptfMMI^teSh^ 
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its  open  exposure,  and  the  consequent  seTerity  with  which  the 
storm  beats  upon  it.  This  tract  is  called  the  Oualin,  signifying 
**the  shoulder;"  and  hero,  on  its  most  exposed  part,  a  house 

has  been  erected,  where  a  dram  is  sold,  which,  like  the  cara- 
vansaries of  the  East,  may  bcrvc  to  .shelter  the  luckless  traveller 
who  may  chance  to  encounter  tempestuous  weather  while  pasb- 
ing  along.  The  Gualiii  looks  down  upon  the  bend  of  a  widely- 
extended  valley,  stretching  ciuwn  from  between  Fuiimcljhein 
and  Ben  Spiounadh,  on  the  west  sidt  <>f  which  it  descends  to 
the  head  of  the  Kyle  of  l>uimess.  At  each  end  of  the  Gualin 
House,  and  also  uf  the  Moin  House,  between  the  Kyle  of 
Tongue  and  Loch  Hope,  there  is  a  large  slab  inserted,  with  a 
long  inscription  commemorative  of  the  completion,  in  1831,  of 
the  great  chain  of  Sutherlaud>hire  road^ — nii  allowable  expres- 
sion of  natural  complacency  in  the  contemplation  of  the  suc- 
cessful achievement  of  a  very  arduous  and  highly-useful  under- 
taking. About  half-waj  to  the  Inn  of  Durin,  which  is  ten  miles 
from  the  Gualin,  we  reach  the  Kyle,  a  fine  wide  iand-locked 
ijilet,  bordered  by  heathy  gninite  hills  on  the  west ;  but  the 
mountains  on  the  east  decline  into  an  elevated  table-land  of 
limestone  rocks,  stretching  across  to  Loch  ErriboU,  and  affording 
thr  >st  fertile,  beautiful  pasture,  and  tine  arable  land,  subdi* 
vidcd  by  high  and  substantial  stone  dykes.  The  road,  crossing 
the  river  Grudie,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Duir* 
nefis,  passes  along  the  shores  of  the  bay  to  the  farm  of  Keoldale ; 
immediately  to  the  north  of  which,  and  distant  fourteen  miles 
from  Rhiconich,  the  wearied  tourist  will  gladly  hail  the  green 
knolls  and  modest  church,  and  to  him  the  more  immediately 
iiiterastiiig  comforte  of  the  ezceUent  hm  of  Duimeas. 


Sintli  Tonrae:  Stntlnwmi  Fan  Cbarch,  8tc,,  l.^Port  Skeny:  Gkn  HaUou  dak 
mnd  Mdriclii  Bttqr  TJllacff;  Foni^  i.-SoMiat  BmditMd;  Mnrdpr  of  two 
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1.  This  lm«  of  road,  from  Tongae  to  Thuno^  pooiWMOB  oonsi- 
dorable  Tariety  of  suifaoe,  the  ground  being  intonected  hj 
several  cross  ridges  and  yalleys.  Cheerless  moon  oeenpj  the 
greater  part  of  the  intennediate  spaces,  manj  portions  of  which, 
however,  seem  susceptible  of  cvdtivatlon  with  compaiativelj 
little  labour  and  expense. 

From  the  house  and  highly  onuunented  grounds  of  Tongue, 
the  road  makes  a  rapid  ascent,  and  winds  along  the  high 
ground  above.  Passing  Strath  Tongue  and  Ooldbaekie^  a  con- 
fined but  fertile  valley,  with  a  birch^wooded  rivulet  at  tike  base 
of  the  bold  Orockreifcdun  (the  Watch  Hill),  a  singular  rock, 
entirely  destitute  of  vegetation^  and  presenting  a  lofty  perpen- 
dicular front ;  it  leads  for  several  miles  through  a  long  and 
uninteresting  tract  of  moor  to  the  river  of  Borgic,  whence, 
havinu^  «:^ained  the  higli  ground,  iL  }Jioceeds  down  a  deep  ravine, 
alongside  a  mountain  torrent  (whose  course  presents  a  con- 
tinued series  of  small  cascades),  into  8trathuaver  and  to  the 
ferry  station  on  the  river^  which  is  crossed  by  one  of  the  chain- 
boats  alluded  t(^  in  a  preceding  hranch. 

Through  this  extensive  and  l)eautifiil  valley  an  ample  river 
winds  among  rich  holms  and  meadows.  Its  luouth  is  .^ndv, 
and  the  hill  hounding  the  valley  to  the  west  also  appears  as 
one  great  sandbank,  with  tiki-j^^cs  of  rock  protruding  out  at  in- 
tervals. On  the  rising  ground  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river, 
a  little  way  down  the  strath,  we  reach  (twelve  miles  from 
Tongue)  the  inn  of  Betty  hill  of  Farr,  a  comfortalde  house,  in 
an  airy  and  exposed  situation  ;  and  beneath  are  the  church  and 
manse  of  Farr,  with  its  tine  green  downs  stretching  to  the  l»ay.* 
Between  the  valley  of  the  Naver  and  that  of  Uallowd&le  the 
country  is,  for  the  most  part,  barren  and  moorland.  The  rocky 
shores  of  the  coast  are  the  most  nuffked  objects  in  the  soenery ; 
the  surrounding  country  being  by  no  means  mountamous, 
though  sufficiently  rugged  and  hilly.  Intermediate  are  several 
small  glens,  as  Swordle,  Armadale,  and  Strathy.  Swoidle  is 
steep  and  rocky  ;  Armadale  remarkable  for  the  deep  rocky 
shores  of  its  bay.  At  Strathy,  about  half  way  between  Farr 
and  Melvich  Inns,  there  is  a  populous  hamlet,  a  govmment 
church  and  manse^  a  small  neat  inn,  and  good  limestone  and 
sandstone  quarries.  Strathy  Head  stretches  far  into  the  North 
Sea. 

*  SUrtdim  mUetUium  groirt  tlbnaduiQj  on  tt«  ItiMlli  bdiind  hfr  Kirk. 
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2.  ApproaehiDg  Glen  Hallowdale,  a  md  bnnchee  uff 
towards  the  .^^ca,  hicb  laade  to  the  vomaatic  and  superior  boat 
harbour  of  Port  Skerry,  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful 
fishing  creeks  in  the  North.  The  llallowdale  is  a  considerable 
metf  entering  the  sea  at  the  Bay  of  MelTich,  and  along  which 
an  seen  laige  and  extensive  embankments,  recently  erected,  at 
a  great  expense,  to  protect  a  Taluable  and  fertile  meadow.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  riyer  is  the  township  of  Melyich,  with 
•efeial  scattered  cottages  on  the  sloping  side  of  the  valley ;  and 
cooBpicuoos  towards  its  month,  on  the  opposite  side,  close  to 
the  river  and  the  sea,  the  Honse  of  Bighouse,  the  seat  of  an 
andent  and  respectable  bianch  of  the  dan  Mack%y,  recently 
added  hy  purchase  to  the  dncal  tenitories  of  Sutheriand.  The 
Hallowdale^  like  the  other  rivers  we  have  mentioned,  is  at 
present  crossed  by  a  chain-boat. 

Ascending  gradually  from  Hallowdale  towards  the  top  of 
the  bleak  and  lonesome  hill  of  Dromholstein,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Sutherland  and  Caithness  (no  very  de6nable  Une)  is 
passed,  and,  traversing  several  tracts  of  moss,  the  road  descends 
to  the  small  village  of  Reay,  four  miles  from  Bighouse,  passing 
the  venerable  mansion  of  Sandside  (Innes,  £s(|.),  pleasantly 
situated  amidst  wood.  The  bay  of  Sandside,  flanked  by  dark 
frowning  rocks,  the  sandy  banks  in  front,  the  ehm*ch  detached 
from  the  village,  and  .seated  prominently  on  a  ^];^recn  ri.-iu^ 
ground,  with  the  round-headed  hills  whieh  girdle  in  the  place, 
form  alto^cLlicr  a  vciy  unusual  scene,  and  one  which  the 
stranger  generally  feels  as  peculiarly  secluded. 

Proceeding  eiistward,  past  Isauid  (Capt.  Macdonald),  and 
the  ruins  of  Castle  Down  Reay,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mac- 
kays  of  Reay,  a  tract  of  barren  heath  is  crossed,  when  we  reach 
(six  nuios  from  Keay),  the  handsome  though  rather  lieavy- 
loukiug  residence  of  Forss  (Sijkclair.  K«»«|.),  romantically  situ- 
ated beside  a  meandering  and  rocky  stream,  and  surrounded  by 
several  belts  of  youn<(  trees  judiciously  arnmged. 

Beyond  Forss  the  country  again  assumes  a  bleak  a«pect,  and 
the  road  conducts  almost  due  east,  parallel  to.  hut  at  a  dis- 
tance from,  the  shore,  }jassing  the  House  of  Brinns. 

f3.  Approaching  the  safe  and  commodious  n»ad«tead  of 
Srrabster,  in  Thurso  Bay,  which  is  protected  from  the  swell  of 
the  stormy  Northern  8ea  by  the  great  promontory  of  Ilolbum 
Head,  weU-cuitivated  and  extensive  oom-fields  greet  the  eye, 
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occupying  the  remaiawg  dktaace  to  Thurso,  which  liea  south- 

In  the  tlistance,  and  lying  north  of  Dunnet  Head,  the  ma- 
jestic mural  western  termination  of  Hoy  is  in  full  view,  while 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Thvirso,  and  their  tine  sandy  beach, 
extend  hefore  us  with  an  ample  and  graceful  sweep. 

Not  far  from  the  road  stood  Scrabster  Castle^  one  of  the 
leaidenceB  of  the  bishops  of  Caithness  ;  but  the  foundatioiis 
atone  now  remain.  It  was  here  that  John,  Bishop  of  Caithness, 
was  cruelly  put  to  death  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  prelate's 
tongue  and  eyes  having  hem  previously  pulled  out.  A  similar 
instance  of  barbarism  occurred  in  the  following  centuiy,  at  the 
neighbouring  place  of  Halkirk,  when  Adam,  another  of  the 
bishops,  after  being  dragged  by  the  hair  and  scourged  with 
rods,  was  boiled  in  a  large  caiildrou  by  the  natives,  in  retali- 
ation of  his  fulminations  against  those  in  arrear  of  tithes. 

Thurso,  elsewhere  described  in  this  Tolttme,  is  six  nulca 
from  Forss. 

NOTE  TO  BOITTB  IV. 

Dunro^MU  Castle,  1.  —  TTcrrin'„'.  GhI.  and  Liuir  Fishcnrs.  C  — '^l ntli;>cfrcr.  J?.— Meiklc 
i-ernr  aud  Dornoch;  Krrata  und  Addenda,  -4.— Steam  CoiumumcutioQ  to  Hue 
Wot  of  Boi%  unA  Sntheriandiliire. 

(1.)  DUKROBIIC  OASTLB. 

Some  further  details  regarding  the  princely  structure  re- 
cently erected  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  in  addition 
to  the  general  description,  page  409,  may  be  acceptable  to  j)ub- 
Hc  curiosity — diiccied  naturally  to  the  country  of  the  "  Mor- 
fhear  Chatt,'*  in  the  prospect  of  her  Majesty  accomplisliiTig  her 
long  projected  vi.sit  to  this  northerly  p('rtiun  of  her  dominions — 
aud  as  now  certainly  the  largest  and  most  oruainentcd  editice 
in  the  Highlands.  The  building,  as  has  Ixien  inJn  ati  I,  is  in 
the  French  or  Flemish  style,  which  prevailed  in  Scotland  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  lirst  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  with  suita)>lc  adaptatirns  us  to  light  and  other 
comforts.  Types  oi  nearly  ail  the  exterior  parts  may  l  e  tV«und 
in  the  old  French  castles — the  turrets  and  cornices  are  Scotch. 
The  principal  part  of  the  new  building  consists  of  a  solid  mass 
of  about  XOU  feet  square  and  bO  feet  high,  of  three  principal 
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slov^  bendet  bMeineiit  and  altica^  and  it  is  flanked  with  towm 
•I  ilie  oornen.  The  connazian  between  thie  nuuw  and  the  old 
oaetle  is,  with  the  latter,  a  etor^  lower,  and  the  whole  presents 
a  fiTo-aided  eleTatien  to  the  aea  and  eoaatwise,  while  the  en- 
txanee  oonrt,  between  the  opposing  extiemeB,  fiwaa  the  north, 
the  old  caatle  foiming  the  weatem,  and  the  great  qnadraagolar 
maaa  the  eaateni  portion  of  the  edifice ;  and  the  connecting 
leetion,  which  containa  the  state  apartments  designed  for  her 
Majesty,  directly  firontmg  the  sea.  A  small  interior  court  la 
ISovmed  bj  the  difierent  stnictoxes.  At  each  comer  of  the  square 
mass  there  is  a  lofty  tower— those  on  the  seaward  side  round, 
the  others  square— the  main  tower  at  the  north-east  comer 
forming  the  porte-ooeher  underneath.  All  the  towers  have 
high  aod  sharp  pointed  roofi^  excepting  the  main  tower,  the 
roof  of  which  is  incurred  and  truncated.  They  are  ooTored 
with  leady  fonned  to  represent  scales  OTerlapping  each  other; 
and  the  round  towers  rise,  at  the  apex,  to  a  height  of  115  fbet 
abore  the  tenace^  while  the  great  tower,  which  is  twenty-eight 
ftet  square,  is  of  the  great  height  of  135  feet  abore  tiie  terrace, 
thus  overtopping  the  highest  main  wall  by  two  high  storeys, 
and  the  round  towers  by  one  storey.  It  has  four  projecting 
bracketted  turrets  on  the  comers  round  the  uppermost  storey, 
which  diminishes  in  girth,  and  is  bevelled  at  the  angles,  and 
is  encircled  by  a  parapet  wall.  The  fourth  (the  clock)  tower 
does  not  project  superficially,  but  is  125  feet  high.  The  comer 
turrets  of  the  old  castle  liuxc  l»ocii  raised,  and  other  alterations 
ctiectcii,  to  make  it  hamioni/e  a\ ith  the  new  buildings — espe- 
cially by  very  well  mamigcJ  iidditiuns  oii  the  side  to  the  en- 
trance court.  A  small  turret  in  this  section,  on  one  of  the 
angles,  resembles  one  in  the  Castle  dc  Cliny,  Paris,  the  pecu- 
liurity  of  which  is,  that  the  turret  stands  on  the  top  of  a  column 
in  a  comer,  with  an  ornamental  capital. 

A  massive  rani}»:irt  wall  stretches  along  the  whole  of  the  sea 
frontiipre.  a  length  oi  300  feet,  with  bastions  at  the  ends,  and 
opposite  to  the  angles  of  the  castle — encl'»Mng  a  flagged  ter- 
raced space,  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  cTUrance  front.  Over  the 
windo\s  s  (»t  the  principal  tioor  arc  scrolls  with  coronets,  with 
tko  iiiitiaia  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  interlaced,  and  the  ancient 
motto  of  the  Sutherland  family,  "  Sans  pcur;"  and  over  the  win- 
dows of  the  great  tower  are  pediments  and  thK>tles,  with  the 
mottoes  and  initials  ol  the  different  members  of  the  fiftmily ;  and 
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in  front  of  the  library  window,  which  is  in  the  front  of  the  gnat 
tower,  and  in  the  boudoir  rooms,  which  aie  in  the  round  towen, 
are  projected  balconies  similarly  ornamented. 

The  whole  building  is  finished  at  top  with  a  deep  block  cor- 
nice and  parapet^  and  high  ornamented  dormer  windows,  and  is 
whollj  fftced  with  ashler  from  Brora  Quarry^a  hard  dntiiUe 
white  oolite. 

Successive  broad  flights  of  steps  conduct  down  a  wooded  bank 
to  the  flower  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  style  of  French  gaidening, 
which  occupy  the  space  betwixt  the  site  of  the  castle  and  thie 
sea,  and  are  lined  by  a  massive  ornamental  walL 

On  the  landward  side  the  ground  rises  immediately  behind 
the  castle,  and  the  bank  has  had  to  be  cut  into,  so  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  great  height  is  lost.  The  best  point  of 
view  is  from  the  sea  shore  to  the  eastward.  Here  the  building 
has  certainly  a  very  imposing  and  stately  appearance ;  and  in 
all  directions  the  numerous  pinnacles,  and  variously  elevated 
roofage,  with  the  giisfantic  entrance  tower  looming  hitrh  at  one 
corner,  fonus  a  very  .striking  amd  picturcstjue  sky  outliuc,  guitlj 
declininsr  from  point  to  point  to  the  further  extremity. 

The  monument  and  colossal  statue  of  the  late  Duke,  on  the 
top  <>l  lien  Yracky  iu  the  back  ground,  forms  a  peculiar  feature 
in  the  landscape. 

The  ground-floor  contains  the  entrance  hall,  vei-ti^>ulc,  family 
dining-room,  sul>-hall.  Duke's  l)usiness  room,  and  other  apart- 
ments. The  Duke's  room  is  entirely  panelled  with  sweet  cedar ; 
the  entrance-hall  is  lined  with  Caen  stone  ;  nnA  over  the  chim- 
ney-piece— of  the  t»aine  material,  and  sculptured  by  our  pro- 
mising joimg  townsman,  Mr.  Alexander  Munro — are  contained, 
in  beautiful  panels,  the  n\imerous  quartcrings  of  the  present 
Duke  and  Duchess,  of  the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Stafford.  The  arms  of  the  ancient  Karls  of  Sutherland 
cut  in  panels,  form  a  frieze,  extending  round  the  hall  somewhat 
like  the  Crusaders  Rooms  at  Versailles. 

From  the  entrance  hall,  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  and  large 
archway,  is  the  entmnce  to  the  Tcetibule,  which  is  entirely 
built  and  arched  with  Caen  stone,  and  enriched  with  a  statue 
of  Lord  Stafford,  and  numerous  coats  of  anna  and  annocial 
ornaments. 

The  grand  staircase,  which  leads  flrom  the  ground  to  the 
principal  floor,  is  about  thirty  feet  squaie  and  fifty  feet  high. 
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and  is  placed  in  tlie  oantre  of  the  new  equAare  maw  of  building, 
giving  aeoew  to  all  the  public  rooms  on  tiio  piinoipal  floor.  The 
wallfl,  piers,  ardieSi  and  balustrade  are  of  Caen  stonei  It  is 
lighted  bj  flat  plate-glass  panelling,  and  over  the  dining-room 
door  is  a  Madonna  and  CSiild  in  whito  marUe. 

The  prindpal  floor,  which  is  all  agfateen  feet  high,  contains 
the  principal  dining-room,  drawing-rooms,  billiard  room,  and 
state  rooms.  The  dining-room  toward  the  court  is  forty  ftet 
by  twenty-two,  and  is  finished  with  a  panelled  oak  oeiliDg,  or* 
nanwntfid  with  gilded  stars.  The  walls  are  wainsootted,  and 
haTe  Ibr  panels  yaluable  large  old  painted  landscapes  with 
figures  in  oil,  and  carved  oak  and  plate-glass  mirrors ;  and  a 
frieze  of  oil-painting  from  Italy  runs  quite  round  the  room. 
The  chimney-piece  and  door  architraves  are  of  polished  granite, 
from  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  quarry  in  Mull,  which  harmonizes 
very  well  with  the  doors,  which  are  of  oak ;  and  the  shutter* 
cUu  <A  ]» late-glass,  corresponding  with  the  compart mei its  of  glass 
ill  tlie  windows.  The  depth  of  the  frieze  takes  away  from  the 
height  of  the  room,  which  altogether  is  rather  heavy  and  dull. 
Still  the  style  is  uncommon^  and  the  panels  ajid  irieze  hne 
works  of  art. 

In  the  anto-room,  which  faces  the  east,  an«l  gives  access  to 
the  library  and  drawing-rooms,  is  an  omamcnt^il  armorial  chim- 
ney-piece, by  Mr.  Munro^  with  supporters,  and  the  ducal  arms 
complete. 

The  drawing-rooms,  with  l  oii'lMr  and  ladies'  closets,  occupy 
the  .siouth-east  part  of  the  castle  t-  ward  the  sea  and  garden; 
the  pri!i(  dmwiug-room  is  forty-five  by  twenty-two  feet,  and 
the  smaller  one  twenty-two  feet  square.  The  ceilings  are  orna- 
mented with  a  series  of  -  jiiare  and  octagonal  panels,  in  the  for- 
mer of  which,  in  eilt  letters,  are  tlie  initials*  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  of  tiieir  family,  aud  near  relatives ;  the  cornice  is 
highly  enriched  and  relieved  with  gold  ;  ;ill  the  shutters  are  of 
plate-glass ;  the  wood  work  is  painted  white  r^nd  gold  ;  the  walls 
*>f  the  large  drawing-room  hung  with  rich  crirnson  silk,  and  those 
ot  the  smaller  with  flowered  green  silk,  and  over  the  chimneys 
are  two  no)>le  paintings  of  Venice — Canaletti's,  we  ))elieve. 

Between  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms,  and  fonuing  a  con- 
nexion between  them,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  staircase, 
with  which  it  commimicates  by  three  plate-glass  doors,  is  the 
billiaid-room,  with  a  deep  oak  and  cedar  panelled  ceiling,  high 
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panelled  surbase,  and  the  Wttlls  finidwd  with  blue  and  gold 
paper.  From  the  south  oomer  of,  and  comiacted  with  tha 
staircase,  runs  a  long  lofty  groined  corridor,  which  joini  the 
uew  to  the  old  buUdings,  and  from  which  the  state-rooms  enter. 
The  different  compartments  of  the  walls  aie  filled  with  punting^* 
with  marble  tables,  and  vases  for  flowers^  &c 

The  state  bedroom  is  twenty-three  feet  square  and  eightem 
feet  high,  with  a  block  comioe,  ornamented  with  gilded  ar- 
monal  emblems  and  thistles,  and  paneUed  ceiling,  painted  Uue, 
with  stars ;  the  doors  are  of  ornamented  oak,  reUeyed  with 
gold,  and  the  walls  hung  with  rich  flowered  eilk  ;  and  the  cur- 
tains are  of  the  richest  description.  Between  the  bed-room  and 
the  small  drawing-room,  and  connected  with  each,  is  the  Queen's 
dressing-room,  which  is  nearly  twenty  feet  square,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  Prince  Albert's  dressing-room,  of  nearly  the  same 
dimensions,  both  of  which  are  finished  similar,  and  to  corres- 
pond with  the  state  bed-room.  These,  with  the  drawing-rooms, 
certamly  axe  reiy  beautiful  and  splendid  suites  of  rooms,  and 
exhibit  no  less  chaste  elegance  of  taste,  than  prodigality  ui 
expense.  There  seems,  howeyer,  reason  to  fear  that  the  climate 
and  sea-air  may  proye  trying  to  the  delicate  han-ings,  and  to 
the  lustre  of  the  gilding;  but  great  attention  having  ])een  paid 
to  heating  the  whole  edifice  by  means  of  two  larire  nppamtua 
in  the  basement  storey,  the  risk  of  injury  may  be  diuiniKshed. 

The  third  floor  is  occupied  l)y  the  family  and  other  bed- 
rooms. The  Duke  and  Duchess'  bed  and  dressing  rooms  and 
bath  rooms  occupy  the  sea  front,  and  overlook  the  gardens. 
These  rooms  have  panelled  and  ornamented  ceilings,  the  doors 
and  other  wood-work  are  of  varni.-,hea  deal,  relieved  with  gold  • 
the  walls  hung  with  silk^  and  papers  of  the  choicest  patt€ma| 
and  the  panels  of  the  shutters  of  the  Duchess'  apartments  ai^ 
of  mirrors  which  reHect  the  frnrdens  and  sea  view. 

About  lao  beds  can  be  made  down  in  Dunrobin«  Such  aa 
extent  of  building  has  been  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  m- 
moteness  of  the  situation,  an<l  from  a  desire,  by  abundant  ac- 
commodation for  tlie  very  numerous  members  of  the  &mily,  to 
induce  their  prolonged  stay  together  in  the  north.  * 

The  approach  is  to  leave  the  public  road  near  Golspie 
Church,  skirt  along  the  wooded  bank,  cross  the  imyine 
INIeg's  Hum  ))y  an  arch  of  from  sixty  to  seyenty  feet  span,  and 
enter  the  centre  court  on  the  east  side. 
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The  entife  plan  whidi  the  Duke  has  in  yiew  embraces 
building  a  large  keep  (in  which  there  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  a  suitable  feudal  hall),  an  elej^ant  chapel  to  the  east  of  the 
castle,  and  connccLcJ  with  tliu  libraij  aoid  entrance  hall^  and 
the  enclosing  of  the  whole  court. 

The  whole  of  the  arrangements  have  been  niuilc  ))y  Mr. 
Leslie,  of  Messrs.  M  Donald  &  Leslie,  stone  and  marble  works, 
Aberdeen.  im<ler  the  Dnke  s  directions,  and  some  of  the  orna- 
mental ]):irt>  arc  li mn  ski' t dies  furnished  by  Mr.  Barry,  but  all 
examined  and  approved  by  the  Duke  before  being  executed, 
and  his  Grace  has  suggested  the  grciiter  part  of  them,  and  the 
whole  has  been  finished  under  his  directions. 

During  the  recent  years  of  distress  irom  the  potato  failure, 
the  works  have  been  m  source  of  very  seasonable  relief,  in  the 
employment  of  a  large  number  of  pmom.  Besides  the  labouren 
engaged  about  the  building,  many  women  and  girls  have  been 
daily  at  work  with  the  furniture.  A  marked  effect  has  been 
produced  on  the  industrial  habits  of  the  people  of  Sutherland- 
shire  by  the  large  amount  of  labour  at  all  times  in  progress  on 
the  Sutherland  estates. 

(2.)  UEBRING,  COD,  AND  LINQ  FlSll£lil£d. 

In  leferenoe  to  the  remark  made  (p.  10),  that  **  it  is  singular 
that  this  economical  article  of  food  (herring)  is  still  so  little 
used  in  the  great  manufteturing  towns  of  England,"  our  atten- 
timi  has  been  called  to  a  correspondence  detailing  the  results  of 
a  trial  of  this  fish  reoantly  made  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries. 
The  manu&cturers  would  seem  to  disincline  the  use  of  the 
cured  fish,  from  a  notion  that  they  would  serve  but  as  a  fresh 
proTOcative  to  the  further  indulgence  in  the  favourite  beverage 
of  beer.  This  seems  not  an  insuperable  barrier.  W  ith  due 
attention  to  the  remedying  of  any  undue  saltness  l^efore  being 
dressed,  and  the  using  them  in  moderation,  and  as  only  a  part 
of  the  bill  of  fare,  we  apprehend  all  objections  on  this  score 
might  l>e  met.  Fre.ih  meat  is,  however,  the  all-in-all  of  the 
English  operative,  and  they  cling  to  it,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  fare,  })artly  from  a  sort  of  association  of  fi.sh,  especially 
salted  cod,  with  low  wages  and  short  commons.  It  is  surely 
possible  to  disabuse  them  of  this  prejudice.  A  erood  salted  or 
cured  hflzring  would  soon  come  to  be  esteemed  as  an  economical 
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and  saTOuiy  occasional  raluh.  PersGreiance  in  any  attempto 
to  introdttce  their  general  use  is,  howcTer,  indispensable,  and 
the  co-operation  of  employers  is  desirable.  Gould  it  be  bron^^t 
abottt^  it  would  open  up  an  important  market  for  this  et^kle  of 
OUT  north  aeas.  Tarmouth  bloaters  are  sometimes  sold  in  the 
English  manufacturing  counties,  but  so  sparingly,  that  this  is 
thought  to  augur  ill  for  the  herring.  HoweYSTi  the  bloater  is 
oomparatirely  dear,  and  cannot  be  retailed  under  a  penny  a-pieoe. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  promote  the  use  of  coffee  at  the 
herring-fishing  stations  in  Sutherlandshiie,  in  place  of  whisky. 
It  seems  to  require  but  perseyeiance  snd  the  use  of  a  gemiiiie 
article,  to  bring  it  into  &YOur. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Britbh  Fishery  Society  fbr  1848, 
which  has  appeared  since  the  preceding  pages  were  thrown 
we  gather  tlie  following  particulars : — 

The  Retunui  of  the  Herring  Fisheiy  for  1849  are  much  the 

largest  upon  record.    TIic  total  quaotily  of  AerHn^v  cnred 

thrn VI .rollout  the  kin.^'dom  ^vn^   770,698^ 

Takca  and  sold  for  miuicdiatc  cousumption  (in  so  far  as  can  be 
aaoertained   881,181 

1,161,97H 

Of  ootf  and  Unfff  there  were  cured  dried 

And  cured  ia  picUe  

Used  fresh   


88^ 


6^ 

Cvi. 

270,287 


It  wimld  appear  that  of  the  kerrinffSy  the  proportion  cured  along 

the  English  coasts  was   88,889 

North  oft  he  Clyde  on  the  west,  and  of  the  Spey  on  the  eest  of 

Scotland    343,140 

Rest  of  Scotland   3;i»,72^ 

770,g»8| 


While  of  thoeeaeedyM,  the  relative  <|oaBtlti«  etaiid— 

Burek. 

England   235,971 

Scotland,  north  of  above  limits   66,072 

Rest  of  Scothuid.   79,1$8 

381,281 
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Cwt. 

Of  cod  and  Img^  the  quantitj  cured  m  England  iras    1,978^ 

North  of  Scotland,  as  above   1622  87,731 


,73U 


BM»<rf8cotland.                                            4864  ft 

66^8  98,903 

Of  eod  and  Ui»g  used  in  tkjrt^  ttate — 

Cwt. 

England    205,337 

North  of  SeoClio^  as  bdbrt.   80,694 

JRastofSoodind    40,866 

276,287 

The  number  otboats^  deckcii  and  utuleckcd,  on  the  shore  curing  herring, 
and  cod  and  ling  fisheries,  in  1849 ;  Jtshwmm^  bojfi,  coa^s^  and  other 
persons  empU>yed, 


iadM^iif,   

Boy*.  00op«rlxi4r,'  AcT 

In  En^'land   4,098         20,259  7,G96 

North  of  Scotland    7,100         27,973  19,4i9 

Best  of  Scotland   8,164        11,860  11,880 

14,962         69,792  d8»584 


The  exports  of  herring  to  the  contmeut  of  Europe  have  risen, 
we  are  glad  t(»  learn,  within  twelve  years,  from  f>4,R7()  barrels, 
to  257,108  barrels,  notwithstanding  the  cuuimerciai  restrictions 
in  most  countries  where  this  fisJi  is  much  in  use,  and  to  the 
modifics&tion  of  which  the  Fishery  Board  have  anxiously  direct^ 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  the  opening  of  markets 
for  disposal  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  quantities 
bdng  taken — Ihiu  causing  a  paralysing  depreciation  in  price. 
The  00Q8iimption  of  hienings  al»road  is  enonnous ;  and  w«re 
fmiffi  nniketa  fully  ffftokf  lfa«re  can  be  no  doubt  that  th«ra 
an  around  our  shorof  almost  unlimited  undeveloped  resources 
of  piodnction.  It  may  intereet  tho  leader  to  know,  that  the 
tomage  employed  in  1849  in  cazrjmg  salt  to  the  fisheries, 
amoonti  to  39>061  tons,  and  the  number  of  bands,  to  2834 ; 
tconage  employed  in  exporting,  to  42,790  tons,  and  number  of 
haad8y  8267;  tonnage  of  fiihing  boats,  to  126,520  tons.  The 
nomber  of  sqvaxe  yards  of  netting  employed  in  the  (ishariee 
asMNmls  to  94,916,^84;  the  numbor  of  yanis  of  lines  amoimts 
lo  86^ia,706 ;  and  the  total  value  of  boats,  nets,  and  lines, 
amounts  to  jfil,189,090. 
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(3.)  STBATHPBFrat. 

It  escaped  us,  in  our  notioe  of  this  watering-plaoe,  to  allade 
to  the  very  unsuitable  condition  of  many  of  the  lodging-houses. 
Some  of  the  more  respectable—but  they  aie  comparatiTely  few 
— are  very  comfortable;  but,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  sad 
ivant  of  tidiness  and  thorough  deanlinees,  an  absence  of  snch 
pieces  of  furniture  as  soias,  and  easy-chairs^  and  simihtf  aceea- 
soiies  to  the  lounging  habits  of  a  watering-place^  or  they  are  so 
hard  and  comfortless,  as  to  be  anything  but  inviting ;  while 
most  of  the  houses  are  most  disgraceful— a  century  behind  in 
the  first  essentials  of  health  and  dec^cy.  The  furniture  alto- 
gether is  not  at  all  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  even  the  very  beds 
arc  tuo  frequently  objectionable.  On  the  other  hand,  chaises 
arc  very  higli  fur  the  accommodation.  The  supjtlico  of  provi- 
sions, too,  are  most  inade<|\iatc,  and  troublesome  to  be  had,  more 
especially  of  groceries,  at  least  excepting  some  of  the  most  in- 
dispensable articles ;  fish,  excepting  occasionally  grilse  and  sal- 
mon ;  vegetables,  especially  in  the  commencement  of  the  season  ; 
liiiuors,  and  coals.  These  are  hardly  to  be  procured  at  all,  un- 
less carried,  at  much  inconvenience  and  cost,  from  a  distance. 
There  is  good  bread  to  be  had,  and  a  tolcmblc  su[>ply  of  butcher- 
meat — that  is,  of  mutton,  lamb,  and  veal ;  but  even  for  dairy 
prodtic"  .  one  has  to  trust  to  chance  calls,  or  to  make  arrnnge- 
iiieiits  which  a  stranger  is  at  first  not  up  to.  Were  a  well-<!on- 
ducted  genera!  provision  store,  for  all  sorts  of  commodities,  to 
be  opened  during  the  season,  it  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  good 
speculation,  as  the  visitors  would  not  grudge,  and  those  who 
have  had  experience  of  the  present  state  of  things  would  gladly 
acquiesce  in,  a  remunerating  profit.  The  proprietor  is  called 
upon  not  only  to  give  facilities  for  building  acconunodation  for 
the  numbers  of  all  dasses  who  now  r^ort  to  this  valuable  mi- 
neral, but  to  do  everything  to  stimulate  and  encourage  a  better 
order  of  things  in  all  respects.  By  a  little  mutual  arrangement 
and  co-operation,  water  could  easily  be  introduced  into  all  the 
houses.  At  present  the  cisterns — and  there  axe  none  such  ex- 
cepting in  the  best  lodgiug-houses — are  merely  of  vain  water. 
Even  for  drinking  purposes  it  is  troublesome  sending  for  water. 
A  tolerable  number  of  yehicles  on  hire  would  also,  we  think, 
meet  with  demand  where  there  is  so  much  fine  sceoeiy  at  hand* 
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There  is  a  coach  three  times  »-daj  to  end  from  Pjngwall,  at 
very  reasonable  fioes. 

(4.)  M£IKLE  F£BB¥  AXD  POBMOCU — £BRATA  AND  ADDliLM>A. 

(P.  400.)  The  distance  from  Tain  to  the  MeiUe  Ferry  is  f<mr 
miles ;  the  width  of  the  ferry  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  and 
there  is  no  pier  as  jet  on  the  south  side.  The  accident  there 
happened  in  1609,  The  road  to  Bomod^  fitnn  the  Bonar  Bridge 
road,  strikes  off  about  a  mile  north  from  CSashmore,  and  the 
town  is  rather  more  than  two  miles  from  the  main  road. 
Though  the  soil  about  Dornoch  is  light,  there  are  well  culti- 
vated fields  near  the  town.  Its  population  is  about  800.  There 
were  aisles  to  the  nave  of  the  old  cathedral.  These  have  not 
been  restored.  It  requires  but  the  removal  of  one  or  two  houses 
aiiil  fjanlcns,  wiiich  oltstruct  tlie  urea  the  huge  xjU.ae  space 
round  which  im  rmvi^ed  the  Cathedial,  the  tower  of  the  Bishop  s 
Palace,  the  Cuuiuy  iiuiklina^s,  and  the  Prison,  to  disjilay  this 
assemblajre  of  imposini:^  public  edifices  to  a  degree  of  advantasre 
which  Would  jilacc  Dornoch  on  a  footing,  in  point  of  architec- 
tural embellishment,  little  expected  in  the  somewhat  out-ot- 
thc-way  county  town  of  Sutherlandshire.  There  are  extensive 
portions  of  the  parish  of  Dornoch  under  youns:  plantations,  and 
there  is  a  coui>idcrable  rural  population  comfortalily  settled. 

(5.)  STBAM  COKlIURICATIOir  TO  TAB  WEST  OP  ROSS, 
AUn  SVTHKRLAHDSBIRB. 

The  Skyc  steamer  calls  cMre  ri- fortnight  at  <»iiiri<>cii.  and 
the  Tobemwry  stejuner  once  a-iortmght  at  Loch  iuver,  during 
the  snmmer  months. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

THE  A7ESTERN  ISLES  AND  CANTYKE. 

A. — ISLE  OF  ARRAN  AJfD  AIL8A  CRAia. 

6«iicrfll  Features;  Const-line,  1— Brodick  Bay  and  Castle,  2.— Ascent  of  GoatfeU,  S. 
— C«rrif::ills ,  r;uiil.i>h  H  ly,  I  — RnxlirV  to  Ix>rh  R.iiisa;  Cimc:  GkMi  Fiinnox  , 
The  FnlU  n  Uoi  kb  ;  Tht' Cwk  of  Anaii;  Sfrnlen,  o.—hocU  Il;uiaa,  6 — \Ve*t  i2omt 
of  Arnui ,  *  .  rie  au  Lachan ;  Caves  aiid  Cliffs  at  Tormorc  ,  l>runic>iluiu>  I'aint; 
Olu'lisks.  Circles,  and  Cairns,  7- — Shiskin  to  llie  ?lnu  \  Cliffs;  Tor  Clia^Trl  , 
Southend  Harbour;  The  Black  Cave,  8. — Kildonan;  Fiodda  ieland  ;  FuU»  of  1-^ 
sii  nion;,  9  — Tbo  DipplB  Rockf  j  Glen  Adidale;  AtfenetiMit  of  Aziin,  ICl— Ailn 
Rock»  IL 

1.  Aru.vn  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  islands.  It  pre- 
sents in  itself  an  epitome  at  once  of  geology  and  of  ^ccTiery, 
while  it  offers  a  rich  tield  to  the  botanist,  conchologi^t.  ami  <cn- 
dent  of  the  more  minute  and  less  perfect  forms  of  nnimai  lite  ; 
and  in  its  antiquities  it  exhibif^  still  further  sources  of  interest. 
In  extent  this  island  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  of  extreme 
length,  and  about  twelve  of  average  breadth,  and  it  forms  nearly 
a  regular  paralleiogiam.  The  characters  of  the  northern  and 
southern  d&Wsions  are  strongly  contrasted.  The  great  man  q£ 
the  former  consists  of  granite  mountains,  upheaved  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  2000  to  3000  feet,  the  highest  summit,  that  of 
Gbatfeli,  heing  2959  feet  abc  vc  the  eea,  while  the  southern  poor- 
tion,  generally  elevated  and  hilly,  does  not,  howefer,  attain  a 
higher  altitude  than  about  fXX)  feet.  While  the  monntainous 
portion  is  distinguished  hy  the  veiy  abrupt  character  of  the 
closely  grouped  naked  mountain  masses,  the  sharply  serrated 
outlines  and  peaked  summits  of  the  connecting  ridges,  and  their 
deeply  deft  and  precipitous  gkns,  oorries,  and  nmnes,  the  other 
is  spiead  out  in  the  undulations  chaiacteristie  of  the  trap,  por- 
phory  tiC|  and  other  igneous  rocks,  of  which  it  is  mainly  composed 
—covered  with  a  deep  stratum  of  peat  and  alluTium^-cropping 
out,  however,  espediJly  on  the  coasts,  in  many  bold  perpendi- 
cular cliffs,  and  the  hill  fiMMs  assuming  a  markedly  temoed 
character,  the  stages  of  verdant  and  cultivated  slopes  presenting 
an  exceedingly  pleasing  appeannoe.  The  Hormations  in  the  Qfder 
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of  their  superposition  are  p^'^-^^itBs,  coarse  and  fine  grainc<l,  in 
mass  and  in  veins ;  clay  slate  and  schists  ;  old  red  sandstone ;  car- 
boniferous series  (limestone,  shales,  coal,  and  hematite),  new  red 
sandstone,  overlying  igneous  rocks,  viz.,  claystone,  porphyry, 
lyenite,  pitchstone,  and  pitchstoneporpiivry  ;  basalt,  greenstone, 
porphyritic  trap^  ao'l  Amygdaloed.  This  enumeration  may 
serve  to  shew  the  i^t  )I  gieal  attractions  of  Arran,  than  which 
the  student  cuuM  nut  -elect  n  more  instructive  field  of  observa- 
tion. The  subject  will  I  c  loiuid  tully  illustrated  in  "The  Geo- 
logy of  the  Island  of  Arran,  '  a  detailed  and  very  lucid  treatise, 
by  Andrew  Crombie  Ramsay,  while  the  pages  of  Macculloch 
form  a  mine  of  information,  not  only  on  the  geological  but  all 
the  other  features  of  the  island.  The  general  student  of  natural 
history  is  referred  to  "  Amn  and  its  Natural  History,'"  by  the 
Rev.  David  Landsborougli ;  and  in  the  number  of  Murray's 
handbooks  on  Airao,  a  large  amount  of  misoeUaaeous  matter  is 
embodied. 

An  almost  immtemipted  belt  of  grarelly  shingle— its  land- 
ward  sor&ee  carpeted  with  grassy  sward  and  pasture — encircles 
the  idandy  affording  a  ready  access  round  ^e  coast,  and  fice- 
qiuently  tinted  OTcr  with  daisies  and  buttercups,  and  associated 
wild  flowers.  The  shores  are  generaUy  steep  and  rocky.  At 
the  mouths  of  the  numerous  streams  are  further  considerable 
alluvial  deposits.  Large  blocks  of  graoite  from  the  primitiye 
district  lie  scattered  on  the  surfiioey  and  imbedded  in  the  gravel 
banks  throughout  the  island. 

2.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island  are  two  bays — Brodick  and 
Lamlash.  The  latter,  being  piuiuctcd  by  an  islet  (Holy  Isle) 
lying  right  across,  is  a  roadstead  of  frequent  recourse  to  ship- 
ping in  stress  of  weather.  Ooatfell,  whose  peaked  >unimit  forms 
the  apex  of  several  converging  ridges,  forming  so  many  rocky 
shoulders,  lien  north  of  Brodick  Vidv. 

Brodick  Bay  (twenty  miles  distant  from  Ardrossan)  i>  a  -cvnc 
of  very  varied  and  striking  beauty.  Well  indented  nit«>  the 
side  of  the  island,  a  fertile  plain  or  valley.  Jibout  a  mile 
sqiinre,  succeeds  the  white  sloping  heach,  and  branches  on  the 
north  into  two  other  prions ;  Glen  Roza — running  back  northward 
into  the  heart  of  Goatfell  and  the  other  associated  granitic 
mountain  ranges^  which  flank  it  with  rugged  precipices— and 
Glen  Sbirray^  extending  to  the  west,  and  both  presenting  much 
of  wild  piotureaque  beauty ;  while  from  the  southern  head  of 
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the  bay  extends  another  oi>eiuiig— Glen  Cloy— through  :^oftly 
sweUing  hills.   Each  of  these  vsillcvs  sends  df  ^s  u  its  chamiciled 
stream.    The  fertile  fields  and  pastures,  and  lower  hill  s^lopes, 
are  bedecked  with  numerous  houses  (Brodi^-k  1  ciag  the  most 
considerable  village  in  the  island),  and  variegated  with  tree* ; 
while  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  Brodick  Castle,  a  lofty  and 
very  old  squaw  keep,  with  extensive  additions  of  various  age^, 
and  some  of  them  quite  recent,  surmounts  a  rocky  woode.!  bank. 
Behind  the  snnounding  wood*  stretches  a  long  expanse  of  heath . 
and  beyond  rises  the  elegant  tapering  form  and  gray  peak  ot 
Goatfell.   Nor  must  the  accessories  be  forgotten  <rf  the  numer- 
ous boats  and  vessels  which  enUvan  the  waters  and  shcanes^ 
the  bay.   The  greater  part  of  Ar>an  has  fbr  caaturiee  bejonged 
to  the  family  of  Hamilton,  and  Brodick  CasUe  forms  a  frvonnte 
residenre  of  the  Maiqttis  of  Douglas.   In  the  gardens  many 
exotic  plants  Hourish  in  the  open  air.  ..... 

3  The  ascent  of  GoatfeU  is  a  frequent  excoiaioii  with  vwh 
tors  to  Arran    It  is  noways  difficult,  and  the  ordinwy  path 
leads  from  near  the  village  inn,  but  the  geologUt  wfU  tl«ad 
hi.  way  along  the  course  of  the  Cnocaa  burn.   The  ^jMm 
of  Goatfell  and  of  the  adjoinins:  mountains,  espedaJly  Beam 
Onuis  and  Caistael  Abdael,  arc  aianicterised  by  cyclopeanjraUs 
of  granite  blocks.    On  the  summit  of  the  last  named,  w^^*^ 
such  isolated  massr.  ri^e  to  an  elevation  of  perhaps  a  hwidied 
feet.    Portions  of  tlie  si<.pes  of  the  southern  shoulder  of  Qmt* 
fell  exhibit  masses  of  granite  OTerlapj^ing  one  another :  and  fcr- 
ther  down  a  huge  horizontal  slab  of  granite,  called  tlie  Druid 
stone,re6ts  on  pillars  of  stone.   Tlic  eye,  from  the  Munmi,  looks 
down  upon  a  series  of  sharp  root-like  mountain  ridges,  nsmg 
into  spiry  peaks,  and  intersected  by  deep  and  precipitous  hol- 
lows.   The  immediately  near  features,  and  c  pecially  of  the 
masses  of  Nature's  masonry,  give,  we  have  l>een  n^^nred,  a  ver}- 
tolerable  notion  of  the  scenery  of  the  Andes.   \S  ith  t  his  rugged 
expanse  the  softer  character  of  other  parts  of  the  island  form 
an  immediate  contrast.  Around  stretch  the  waters  of  t  he  ocean 
and  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  Loch  F>ne,  and  their  very  vaned 
framework  of  hill  and  dale  spread  map-like  before  the  spectator 
A  peculiar  feature  of  the  graniUc  ranges  is  the  frequency  and 
bowl-shaped  configuration  of  the  corries. 

4.  Between  Brodick  and  LamlaA  Bays  the  seaward  cbft  at 

CorriegiUs  attain  a  height  of  about  500  feet. 
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Lamlash  is  dintinguisiicd  l>y  tho  fine  conical  form,  an<?  on 
the  east  side  the  columnar  clitt's  (»t  Holy  Island.  The  islet  is 
abotit  lOfK)  feet  high,  and  threo  miles  long,  and  is  almost  com- 
pletely covered  over  with  the  trailing  ^4  r//«//'»^'?  firf-vr-^i.  It  gives 
a  double  entrance  to  the  V^nr,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  cave 
of  St.  Molios,  a  missionary  trom  Inna,  the  waters  of  a  spring 
in  which  were  long  held  of  sovereign  medicinal  efficacy,  and  by 
the  indistinct  traces  of  a  monastery  founded  by  John  of  the 
Isl«8.  Kilbride  is  a  mean  village.  There  is  a  vitrified  fort 
on  Dun  Fionn,  and  Beveral  upright  stones  on  the  hill  behind 
the  puochial  manse,  are  among  the  numerous  antiqnariAn 
▼estiges,  as  sepulchral  cairns  and  obelisks,  scattered  over  the 
i(;Iand.  There  are  similar  tall  slabs  of  stone  at  Brodick.  Mac- 
Oulloch  is  disposed  to  regard  those  at  Lamlash  a^;  mined 
cromlechs,  similar  to  those  in  Cornwall,  Walcn,  and  Guernsey, 
a  species  of  monument  comparatively  rare  in  Scotland. 

5.  Between  Brodick  and  Loch  Ransa,  another  smaller  hay 
on  the  north  or  north-west  of  the  island,  lies  the  finest  section 
of  the  ooaat  soeneiy .  The  rockj  shore  is  indented  hj  numerous 
oMka^  to  all  the  sinuositiee  of  which  the  endrding  terrace 
in  meet  parte  gives  access.  Manj  home-steads  accompany 
our  slepa  along  the  first  part  of  the  coast,  while  the  irregular 
dilb,  levealmg  glimpses  of  the  lofty  mountain  tops  and  their 
shelving  sides,  frequently  strewed  with  broken  masses  of  shi- 
vered rock,  are  ornamented  by  trees  and  brushwood,  frequently 
descending  to  the  very  maigin  of  the  water. 

In  working  the  extensive  limestone  quarries  at  the  village 
of  Oorrie,  artificial  excavations  of  considerable  extent  have  been 
Ibrmed  in  the  rocks.  Further  on.  Glen  Sannox  is  found  run- 
ning up  from  the  coast  into  the  heart  of  Goatfell.  Encompassed 
by  spiry  barriers  of  naked  granite,  it  presents,  in  common  wiUi 
others  of  the  adjoinin^r  glens,  but  perhaps  in  higher  degree,  in 
its  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  its  silent  and  unadorncl  grandeur, 
much  of  the  chai-acLcr  of  the  wild  bolitude^  of  the  (Juchuilms  iu 
Skye. 

About  two  mile*!  north  of  Glen  Saunox,  the  upper  part  of 
the  clitt  having  given  way,  iia-  strewed  the  whole  abrupt  hill- 
face  and  the  shore  with  huge  masses  of  r  *  k- — called  the  Fallen 
RAt-k« — and  again  at  Scriden,  the  mo^i  uui  tlurly  point  of  the 
Lsiand,  a  similar  nppeanmee  is  pro-^ented  *>n  a  siiii  larcrer  scale, 
there  having  been  a  landslip  of  the  t^trata  which  afiecU^  almost 
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the  entire  hill  even  to  the  svmiiiit,  cotering  the  dedinty  and 
the  shore  to  the  aea-mugin  with  an  avskiiche  of  rock  for  ft 
spMO  of  about  a  mile,  the  passage  through  whieh  is  imerea, 
tortuous,  and  somewhat  troublesoma  But  the  soene  is  highly 
picturesque,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  impnssbii  of  the  pos* 
sible  o*ertoppling  of  the  impending  fragments.  Sereral  deep 
lateral  chasms  run  alongst  the  broken  fragments ;  and  a  simiUur 
rent  of  great  depth,  which,  bein^  almost  covered  with  heather, 
iiiitrlit  prove  dangerous  to  the  unwary  observer,  seams  the  hill 
udLi-  its  sunmiit,  where  there  has  heen  compariitivcly  little  dis- 
j placement  otherwise.  To  the  east  of  this  rugged  space  there  is 
a  large  detached  block  of  rock  upon  the  l>each,  a  well-know  n 
landmark,  called  **  The  Cock  of  Arran but  dccaj)itation  has 
impaired  the  resemblance  it  used  to  bear  to  a  cock  tl&pping  his 
wings. 

6.  Loch  Uansa,  an  inlet  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  by  frnni 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  is  one  of  the  scenes  of  m<  -t 
questered  attractiveness  in  Amin.  It  is  encompasiM^  by  the 
imposing  serrated  mountain  ranges,  from  which  rise  the  peaks  of 
Caistael  Abdnol  and  Cairn  na  Caelleach,  pierced  by  two  narrow 
glens — Glen  (  halniadale  and  Eis  na  Bearradh — and  Hanked  on 
the  south  by  the  elegant  cone  of  Tormaneidneon.  A  promontory- 
projects  from  the  south  shore,  which  encloses  an  iimer  basin  of 
great  depth.  On  this  neck  of  land  stands  the  shell  of  one  of  thm 
royal  castles^  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  consisted 
chiefly  of  two  square  towers  connected  by  high  curtains.  Loch 
Ransa  is  only  five  or  six  miles  from  the  coast  of  Oantyre^  on 
which  the  massive  old  castle  of  Skipness  is  conspicuous.  The 
loch  is  a  favourite  rendezrous  of  the  vessels  and  boats  engaged 
in  the  Loch  Fyne  fishery ;  and  the  bustle  of  departure  of  an 
CTening,  and  of  return  with  the  spoils  of  the  deep,  and  the  ope- 
mtaons  of  preparing  the  fish  for  nuirket — ^for  most  part  in  a  fresh 
state— and  shipping  them  on  board  the  attendant  bnaseSy  con- 
tribute, during  the  fishing  season,  *  peculiar  interest  to  the 
otherwise  retired  spot. 

7.  The  west  and  south  coast,  and  to  Lamlaah,  prasent  leas 
of  continuous  attraction  than  the  portion  between  BrodidL  and 
Loch  Bansa,  Still  there  are  soTeral  points  of  inteiest.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  western  coast  slopes  up  from  the  sess 
the  difb  attaining  mudi  of  the  same  altitude  as  those  on  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  east  coast   To  the  south,  the  dift 
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aie  lower.  The  whole  line  of  coast  is  intersected  by  several 
fine  valleys,  as  Glen  Catacol,  a  little  south  uf  Loch  Rausa,  Glen 
Jorsa,  towards  the  south  of  the  northern  or  primitive  division, 
an*l  wider  valleys  along  the  Mauchrie  and  Black  Waters,  to- 
wards the  north  of  the  southern  division  of  the  island.  The 
^'antyre  coast,  with  Kilbrandon  Sound  between,  diversifies  the 
view. 

On  the  shore,  near  Thunderguy,  sotith  of  Cut.KJol,  two  sin- 
l^ular  masses  of  rock  will  Ik;  observed,  of  peculiarly-contorted 
ochist.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  mountain  lochs  or  tarns, 
and  partaking  somewhat  of  the  character  of  Coruishk,  in  Skje, 
is  that  of  Oonie  an  Lachan,  in  a  deep  hollow,  in  the  reoesBes  of 
Ben  Varan,  east  of  Thunderguy.  The  steep  encircling  locks 
which  encompass  it  on  all  sides,  except  that  towards  the  ssa^ 
ara  almost  bare  of  vegetation.  Ben  Varan  is  in  foim  like  a 
long  house  with  rounded  roo^  and  on  its  summit  ara  two  of  the 
Clydopean  waUs,  meeting  at  right  angiee,  of  gfanite  Uocks,  al- 
rsadj  mentioned  as  characterising  seTeral  of  the  mountain^tops 
of  AxniL 

At  the  Tillage  of  Immachar,  north  of  the  Jorsa^  there  is  a 
feny  across  to  Saddell,  in  Oantyre,  the  distance  heing  only  he* 
tween  four  and  fiye  miles. 

Between  the  mouths  of  the  Mauchrie  Water,  end  of  Shiskin, 
as  tiie  valley  along  the  Blade  Wattf  is  called,  an  eminence 
rises,  called  King*s  Hill,  which  presents  to  the  sea  a  range 
of  bold  cliffs,  chiefly  sandstone^  but  at  Drumodhuin  Point  of 
basalt,  and  there  distinguished  by  the  regularity  of  columnar 
arrani^ijmciit.  This  hill  is  crowned,  on  its  landwiiid  side,  by 
an  immense  rampart  of  loose  stones,  having  a  gateway,  :ind 
on  the  seaward  front  it  is  pierced  by  a  number  of  water-worn 
but  dry  cavej,  of  which  the  lart^est,  which  is  upwards  of  100 
feet  in  length,  by  about  50  in  width  and  heiirht,  is  called  the 
King  s  Cove,  from  having  for  some  time  atiorded  shelter  to 
the  Rnicc,  when,  after  taking  temporary  refuge  in  the  T-^lnnd 
of  Kuchnii,  on  the  Irish  coast,  he  sojounicd  for  a  time  in 
Arran,  concerting  measures  for  his  adventurous  luit  ultimately 
triumphant  descent  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Oarrick,  in  Ayr- 
shira.  Stone  slabs  on  the  floor  doubtless  hare  borne  the  gallant 
monarch's  weight,  and  the  smoke-grimed  roof,  and  the  re- 
mains of  bones  of  animals,  are  in  all  probal*ility  referable  to 
that  anxious  period  of  his  stormy  career.   Rude  scratchings  on 
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the  walls,  in  whkh  patient  dedplieim  deCeet  nprescfntations 
of  objects  of  the  chase,  maj  ha^e  been  traced  bj  some  of  the 

royal  attendants.  The  fond  ciednlity  of  the  natires,  however, 
ascribe  them  to  the  Fingalian  era.  The  smaller  caves  are  dig- 
nified )'v  the  names  of  the  King's  Larder,  Stables,  <N:c.  The 
clitFs  of  the  cave  arc  appropriately  enil>ellisheil  with  the  royal 
fern,  o.^munff't  r^anlig,  a  plant  which,  iu  Arran,  ha^i  attained 
the  great  gruwih  ot  twelve  feet. 

In  the  district  about  Mauchrie  and  Shiskin  are  sevenil  ihJI 
upright  slahs  of  htone,  or  obelisks,  some  of  them  from  tilicen  to 
twenty  feet  hijrh,  and  several  stone  circles  and  eaims,  most 
likely  scpulehral  ineniorials  of  a  diistant  age.  Of  the«e  last, 
there  i  a  very  large  one  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vale  of  Shis- 
kin, and  a  little  further  up  the  glen  there  is  a  circular  mote 
hill.  A  good  road  leads  across  the  country  from  8hii>km  to 
Brodick. 

8.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Water  there  is  a  ferry  to 
Campbelltown.  di^^tant  about  twelve  miles.  About  the  centre  nf 
the  south  end,  and  itself  the  most  southerly  point  1  the  island, 
a  range  of  basaltic  columns,  called  the  Struey  CiiU's,  rises  to  a 
height  from  400  to  5(XJ  feet.  The  intermediate  shore  between 
these  and  the  Black  Water  is  rocky.  On  a  round  and  isolated 
eminence,  called  Tor  Chastel,  connected  with  the  adjoining 
land  by  a  narrow  neck^  there  are  traces  of  a  round  structure, 
probably  a  Danish  buigh,  and  also  of  defending  outworks ;  but 
Mr.  Landsborough  mentions  having  been  told  that  liiiman 
bones  were,  several  yeais  ago,  disooT«rad  in  oonsideiable  quanti- 
ties l>etween  the  connected  walls.  The  only  other  inttnnoe  of 
the  kind  that  we  have  heard  of  is  at  Kyle  Skou,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sutherlandshim  A  fertile  tract  of  eonntary,  west  ol 
the  Stniey  Rocks,  is  watered  by  the  Sliddery  and  the  Torlin, 
and  a  number  of  minor  streams^  mostly  with  deep  wmteir-ooiiiMS* 
Southend  harbour,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Torlin  water,  ia  a 
very  curious  natural  haibour,  formed  by  trap-dykes,  which  we 
so  disposed  as  to  compose  sides,  quay,  and  bradnfater.  Tt^k 
dykes  abound  in  tlUs  quarter.  At  the  oommencemeDt  of 
the  Struey  clifis*  is  a  large  excavatioa  called  the  ^ack  Gave^ 
which  is  about  160  feet  in  length,  about  half  that  height,  and 
about  one^fourth  in  breadth.   The  floor  induns  upwards,  and 

*  Soerol  rare  pinnts  are  to  he  met  w  ith  on  the  Stnicy  Clifllil^  as  flftff  m  ^fcm. 

tris^  JUkea  Officinalit,  C«rliHa  Vulgarts,  aiid  Jnmln  Helenium. 
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there  is  u  orifice  at  the  inner  end  of  the  cave.  Bennan  Head 

forms  a  continuation  of  the  Struey  Rocks. 

9.  At  the  south-east  coiner  of  Arran  stands  an  old  8<i|uare 
keep — Kildonun  Castle.  Off  shore  lies  the  island  uf  Phidda, 
ou  which  there  is  a  lighthouse.  An  extensive  plain  occurs  at 
Kildonan.  It  is  traversed  by  the  (^tlen  of  Auchinhew,  and  on 
the  course  of  the  bum  by  which  the  latter  is  traversed,  there 
Is  a  waterfall — Essieinore,  or  the  Great  Fall — of  upwards  of  TOO 
feet  in  depth,  which  phinc^es  into  an  amphitheatre  surrounded 
by  lofty  rocks  composed  of  sandstone,  with  oyerlying  masses 
of  greenstone  and  basalt. 

10.  North  of  Kildonan,  a  noble  ranL':L'  cf  jirecipices,  called 
the  Dippin  Hocks,  rise  perpendicularly  trom  the  sea  to  a  height 
of  300  feet.  A  somewhat  hazardous  footing  can  he  foimd  along 
the  base  of  the  cliffs.  The  dash  of  the  waves  dose  at  hand, 
and  the  screams  of  the  wild  fowl  OTerhead,  conspire  to  try  the 
nerv^  of  the  adTenturotit  wayfarer.  At  one  point,  a  stream 
ieeoing  from  the  brink  is  projected  beyond  the  base  of  the  rocks, 
faming  an  arch  of  whitened  spray  well  known  to  mariners. 

Glen  Ashdale,  a  fertile  and  beautiful  glen,  runs  up  from 
Whiting  Baj.  Towisrds  the  upper  extramity  of  the  glen,  the 
bom  coune  is  lined  by  walls  of  basalt,  and  the  stream  forms 
two  sttccessiTe  cascades^  the  lower  about  100  feet,  and  the  upper 
about  one^half  that  height;  and  still  further  up,  the  glen 
Isnninatesy  almost  at  the  summit  of  the  bills,  in  a  range  of 
rude  colunmar  diffii. 

Next  in  suocflssion  comes  Lamlasb  Bay,  which  completea 
the  round  of  the  coast. 

Arran  presents  many  attractions  for  a  summer  sojoum,  as 
well  as  to  the  mere  tourist.  There  is  capital  deep-sea  fishing 
and  p^ood  trouting  in  the  streams,  and  there  is  plenty  of  game, 
excellent  bathing  and  boating ;  while  it  must  be  apparent  that 
the  scenery  is  of  no  coumiou  order,  and  the  variety  very  un- 
common ;  while  to  the  geologist,  and  general  student  of  natural 
history,  there  is  perhaps  no  other  district  equally  inviting. 
There  arc  lodgings  to  be  had  in  several  spct^,  and  there  are 
small  iuus  at  intervals  all  ruuud  the  coast.  Brodick,  in  parti- 
cular, in  a  very  favourite  sea-bathing  quarter,  and  thtre  i'^  a 
constant  inteioourse  by  steam  to  the  dilforent  ports  oo  the 
Clyde. 
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1 1 .  Ailsa  Rocky  or  tlie  Perch  of  Clyde,  forms  an  interesting 
day's  excursion  from  yarious  points  on  the  Firth.  This  insular 
mass  of  columnar  tmp  rises  abruptly  from  the  water  to  a  height 
of  1100  feet.  Its  Lase  is  irregillarly  elliptical,  3300  by  2900 
feet^  and  the  form  of  the  rock  varies  from  that  of  an  obtuse  to 
an  acute  cone,  according  to  the  position  of  the  spectator.  The 
colour  of  the  rock  is  gray,  which^  mingled  witii  the  green  of 
its  yegetation,  exhibits  the  columnar  structure  to  ptr^^^ifir 
advantage.  The  columns  are  not  so  nicely  regolir  as  those  of 
Staffa,  but  their  effect  firom  a  little  distance  is  quite  perfect, 
and  by  many  this  rock  is  considered  a  gruder  specuMn  of  the 
kind  than  the  other  weU-known  object  On  the  nofth-west 
the  appearance  is  particularly  striking.  This  side  is  afanod 
perpendiculari  and  composed  of  sucoessiTe  tiers  of  eoliiinns  of 
great  magnitude,  both  as  to  length  and  diameter.  The  rum 
is  especially  fine,  where  a  care^  with  a  grassy  aodiyity  aboTo^ 
forms  the  centre  point.  On  the  southern  ftoe  there  ere  mins^ 
still  ^tire,  of  a  square  tower  of  three  single  and  vaulted  apart- 
ments, on  a  terrace  at  about  SMX)  feet  above  the  sea.  Thus 
the  ascent  is  easy,  but  aboTO  becomes  very  steep,  at  times  among 
broken  fras^ments  of  rocks  piled  together,  their  interstices  filled 
with  prodigious  nettles  and  other  rank  plants.  Large  patches 
of  wild-flowers  are  met  with,  remarkable  for  their  uncommon 
growth^  and  the  rich  profusion  of  their  showy  petals.  Innu- 
merable Hocks  of  sea-fowl,  with  rabbits  and  goats,  tenant  this 
lonely  isle. 


SECTION  EIGHTH.— BBANCa  B. 
KNAFDALE  AKD  CAHTIBB. 


rnOK  FOBT-WILLIAM  TO  OAMPBELLTOWN  AND  THE  MVU*  Of 
OAKTTaB  BY  LAHD  ALOHO  THl  OOAST. 


Duthct  of  Appio,  1.— Bcngomum.  or  Duu  Mac  Saichan,  3.— Ardcluttap  Pnorj,  3.^ 
OnndTmytoLoelilTneand  Lochffi^  IbttndAle;  Lodi 

Pnrin;  Eilan  More.  5 — Coiityre,  west  side,  6. — Religious  Fxlificcs,  stvU  ?;  ,tmI  ,  -c* 
of,  7. — Cai»pbcllu>wa,  b. — Seat  of  carlv  Soottiih  Monarchy,  9. — MuU  of  Caatyre 
Dniuverty  Castle;  Sanda  Island,  K)'.~Batt  lide  of  Ouityie:  fiimll  AMtf; 
GwOe  of  AM*  U.~81dpiieM  Gutter  IS. 
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1.  FoBT^  Wn.uAM  TO  Obav. 

Corran  Ferry   9  — 

0|  (BaUachuliah  Feny   6  14 

gB  J     Inn  on  both  std^— best  on  aootli* 

<  2  (  Dnrcr— neat  sm.ill  inn   7  21 

Portnri'Tosh  Inn — public  hon«»e   4  25 

miic  from  P.  cross-road  to  Port  Appiii  and  Aird 
Strikes  off  to  the  ri^lu,  and  4  mile  liuther  on 
the  road  to  Crekan  Fern-  on  Loch  Creran,  and 
th»^Tico  to  Fasnaeloicb,  at  the  licad  of  the  Loch 
Crcrau,  ten  miles  from  Portuacrosh,  braDches 
off  <m  the  left.  At  Port  A  ppin  is  a  lespeetable 
public-house,  and  two  smull  ones  at  Cnkan. 
Shim  Ferry  (one  mile  wide) — Good  public  houses  ...  4  29 
Conncll  Ferry  on  Loch  Etive,  uarrow  and  rapid 
StraiL  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.   Inns  on 

bothddes   5  84 

Oban    S  89 


2.  FOBT-WCLLIAM  TO  LOOHGILFHXAD. 


To  Connel  Femr — (see  pre<»diug  table)    —  84 

Lorn— Seoth  CSonnel  Iim  to  Clegie,  west  end  of  Loch 

Nea-<8mall  inn)    6  40 

Rilininror — ('^mall  pnbuo-lioiise)   6  46 

KUmelford-<,do.)   7  62 

Baibraek   8  80 

Rilmartin    8  88 

Lochf^nlphead — Qnn)  ,   8  74 

Lochgilphead  to  loyerary  16  miles. 


8.  KVAPnALB. 

Lochgilphead  to  KJds  on  Loch  Swin,  wheio  the  hny 

to  Lagg,  in  Jura  (S  miles  across),  is  usually  taken ; 
<icf>  mn.<  cm  thf  iray,  Bellanooli  and  Tay-Yillichdifiding 

the  distance  into  three  nearly  equal  stages  17 

Lochgilpheid  to  East  Loch  Taibert   12( 


4*  Cantyre. — (1.)  Wjsst  SlDK. 


From  the  villa^^e  of  Ka.st  Tarbcrt  to  "Wniilohoiise, 
near  which  is  the  junction  with  tho  road  alonp^ 

the  east  side  of  Cantyre  (a  good  iun)   bh  — 

Clachan  noblio-hoose   44  10 

Clachan,Tayanloan,  public-house  (good)   17^ 

Clachan.  Barr,  public-house  (do.)  ,   64  24| 

Drummore,  or  Beaiiachantuie  (do.)   A  26i 

Maekerihaiush  Bay,  north  and     small  pnblic-faoosa  4l  80^ 

iiTi]iiM  lltown  .•..••«.•••••.•.••.•...••...,   8} 

Mullof  Can^..   10 


m 
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4.  Ganttbb.— (2.)  East  Sidk.  mom. 

Citmpbelltijwn  to  Sadell  (good  pubtic-booM)  ...........  10  — 

Carmdell  (pubUc>>hoiiBe)  »...••..   4  14 

Grof^rt  (do.)                                                    4  18 

Climaig  (du.)                                                    10  2« 

Skipness  Castle  and  village,  2  miles  (public-booae). 
Cltinaig  to  East  Taibeit|  acroaa  the  hill—no  nMd 

fromSkipDesB                                           10  S8 


X.  B. — The  roads  thToniirlKnit  thi^  exctmlon  aie  good,  thoogh  very 
hilly ;  and  no  conveyance  l>ut  a  horse  and  cart  can  be  haOi  ttbospt  ftom 

Oban,  Lorh;,nlphcad,  and  Campbelltown. 

We  would  siroiigly  advise  the  pedestriau  tourLit  to  undertake  this 
excQision  along  the  coasts  of  Ai^gyleshire,  as  the  scenery  is  everrirhet* 
varied  and  beautiful,  the  road  being  midway  between  high  mountains  and 
tho  islands  in  tht?  Wt^tt  rn  S^-i,  xhi'  *\Uivw\s  pretty  well  i>eoplcd,  the  inns 
i-lean,  it  not  el^unt,  ami  n  iiiarkably  cheap,  and  the  interest  of  the  war 
being  constwtlv  kept  up  by  the  fecoirenoe,  aft  eveiy  othar  ftfUi  or  rixw 
mile  at  least,  of  some  oi  l  cattle  or  chapel,  with  its  acolptnred  tombs  tod 
crosses;  while  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  travHIfr,  at  «ie\-ernl  points,  as 
he  may  incline,  to  end  his  journey  by  going  on  board  a  steamer,  or  to 
vary  it  by  breaking  off  into  the  higher  and  wilder  districts  of  tlia  faiteiior. 
The  coast  line  is,  of  coarse,  better  cultivated,  and  in  some  ptaoea  wicU 
wooded;  and  what  thiy  imTit  in  hoii^'ht,  tho  hills  make  up  by  n>n'_rhne^ 
and  variety  of  fonn ;  and  bc-lwceu  them  there  are  innumerable  large  tracts 
of  beautiful  pasture  and  copse  ground.  Owing  to  the  aupexabundant 
moisinrs  of  the  climate,  however,  the  sor&oa  is  luways  damp  and  boggy, 
and  wo  woiilil  therefore  warn  the  tourist  to  koeji  tr.  the  main  road,  and 
not  to  attempt  cros.s-cut.s,  however  teniptiiic'  th*  y  ni.iv  bo  in  appnn'ntlv 
shortening  dii>tauoes,  unless  he  is  acconipanitd  by  a  guide,  an  appciida^ 
which  generally,  in  the  Highlands,  costs  more  tiian  it  is  worth.. 

1.  By  steaminff  it  from  Fort- William  to  Corran  Fen  v  early 
of  a  morning,  the  pedestrian  could  reach  Ballachulish  to  break* 
fiut ;  and  then^  if  he  does  not  mean  to  wait  there  a  day,  so  as  to 
visit  the  slate  quarries,  Glencoe,  and  the  waterfalls  at  the  head 
of  Loch  Leven  (see  Route  i.),  which,  if  he  has  not  pKerionaljr 
seen  them,  he  undoubtedly  should  do,  he  can  proceed  through 
the  picturesque  district  of  Appin — the  soil  of  the  loyal  Stewarts, 
and  one  of  the  strongest  retreats  of  Jacobitigm,  and  still  retain- 
ing much  of  Episcopacy — and  reach  either  of  the  inns  at  Oonnel 
Ferry  on  Loch  Etive  by  night.  The  inconvenience  of  crossing 
the  successive  ferries  of  Ballachulish  on  Loch  Leven,  Shiui 
(across  Loch  Orenm)  and  Connel  Feny,  at  Loch  Etire,  Is  com- 
pensated by  the  Taried  and  striking  scenery  at  all  these  pointa. 
Loch  Leven  is  enoompassed  by  towering  alps,  and  the  momitam 
screens  on  all  hands^  as  seen  from  BaUachnlish,  are  singnlariy 
gimnd.  Loch  Oreran  is  encircled  hj  chains  of  lofty  giaoefol 
mountains,  with  a  long  stretch  of  low  ground  at  the  entraaes^ 
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And  at  Shian,  the  Tiews  are  boH,  eultiraied,  and  wooded.  The 

boundary  chains  of  Loch  Etive  slope  away  on  the  south,  but 
hem  in  the  water  more  closely  on  the  north.  From  the  broken 
character  of  the  coast,  the  kiadscapes  at  Connel  are  extensive 
and  diversified,  and  some  of  the  objects  they  present  carry  buck 
the  thoughts  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  chief  load 
objects  the  tourist  will  have  to  attend  to  by  the  wav,  ure : — 
1.  Appin  House  ( —  Duwuie).  situated  in  a  beautiful  park,  des- 
cending in  t^mceful  undulations  from  the  hills.  2.  Castle  Stal- 
ker, the  ancient  residence  of  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  having  the 
royal  arms  finely  carved  over  tlie  entrance  gate.  3,  Aird's 
House ;  and,  after  crossing  the  tine  inlet  of  Loch  Crenin,  which 
stretches  ten  miles  from  the  main  coast,  (4.)  Bercaldine  Castle, 
an  old  castellated  mansioiiy  in  part  Btill  inhabited,  and  command- 
ing a  magnificent  Tiew ;  westwards  from  which  a  beautiful  plain, 
nearly  six  miles  square,  conducts  to  a  ridge  (Ardnamucknish) 
boldly  projecting  into  the  sea;  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  (6.) 
the  House  of  Lochnell  (Qen.  Campbell),  and  the  ridge  is  cromed 
by  a  high  observatoiy,  wliidi  is  often  taken  for  a  lighthouse. 

t.  As  the  jroad  toms  xound  towards  Loch  Btire^  and  oppo- 
lite  the  CSastle  of  Dunslafibage^  it  pastes  under  a  magnificent 
set  of  diflb,  called  the  Oimgan  High,*'  or  King's  Rocks,  formed 
of  an  extiemelj  hard  and  singular  conglomerate^  composed  of  » 
great  mriety  primitiye  and  trap  rocks,  whidi,  as  Dr.  Mao* 
euUoch  slyly  remarks,  is  much  adndred  by  the  Ifinglish  from  its 
resemblance  to  plum-pudding ;  and  about  400  yards  In  advance, 
and  to  the  north-west  of  these  difb,  is  the  little  double-topped 
rocky  eminence,  on  which  oonjeetuitt  has  for  a  long  time  back 
been  pleased  to  fix  as  the  site  oif  Berigonium,  the  ancient  Pictish 
capital,  already  described,  page  96.  At  the  base  of  the  cliff  is 
a  small  burying-groimd  and  ancient  cell,  or  chapel,  from  which 
the  ■■  street,  <>r  pave*l  way  communicated  most  likely  wiih  tlie 
8ca-shore  opposite  Dunstatfnage,  or  with  the  vitritied  site,  and 
which,  therefore,  was,  in  all  likelihood,  only  a  modem  proces- 
sion road  to  the  religious  sanctuary. 

3.  Before  ijuiiung  the  north  side  of  Connel  Ferry,  the  ruinn 
of  Ardehattan  Priory,  four  iiiiles  up  Loch  Etive,  and  descri}»ed. 
page  ! ^3.  well  Tucrit  nttenti<»n.  Ardchattnn  is  a  name  familiar 
and  intere^itiijg  to  all  acquainted  with  Highland  annals.  The 
Priory  churc  h  (which  only  measures  twenty-two  yards  by  nine) 
was  built  by  Duncan  M^Ooul,  or  Maodougai  of  Lorn  (of  the 
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jfamily  de  Erffadia)y  in  the  thirteenth  centofy,  and  hmned  dnr* 
iiig  Montn>8e*8  wan  bj  Colkitto.  Little  of  it  is  now  left  ezoept 
the  entrance  gable.  Robert  Bruce  held  a  pariiament  hate  one 
of  the  last  at  which  the  buameBs  was  conducted  in  the  GhMlie 
language.  The  Prior's  house  is  still  entire^  and  is  the  retideoee 
of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Popham  of  Axdchattan.  It  adjoins  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  church,  and  behind  it,  to  the  west  and 
north-west,  the  other  monastic  building  api>ear  to  have  stood. 
The  church  was  not  cruciform,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been 
interspaced  by  piers  and  pier  arches.  There  is  a  square  iuiibry 
entire  at  the  south-east  comer.  Among  the  office  houses  may 
be  traced  indications  uf  the  old  buildings,  with  two  doorways, 
one  of  them  ^  itli  several  mouldings  and  of  a  very  obtuse  arch. 
This  Priory  was  likely  dependent  iu  that  of  Beaulieu,  as  to 
which  sec  page  :}hf) ;  and  Mr.  Ilowson  (Cambridge  Camden 
Society  I'l  an -^actions  )  scribes  the  shaft  of  a  stone  croi***  \^  ithiii 
the  chnrch,  with  extremely  ^rrotc^que  figuru-,  enclosing  a  gal- 
ley 1  ctwixn  them,  and  composing  a  heraldic  group,  with  a 
iiiiitilatt'l  iii^-ription  of  the  dfteenth  century.  There  is  only 
one  inscription  which  Mr.  H.  was  unaljie  to  decipher,  or  to  re- 
cognise the  character  in  which  it  is  written ;  and  if  Celtic,  it 
is  probaMy  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  though  the  Highlanders 
generally  imagine  that  ail  the  inacxiptioas  are  in  the  flaolir 
language ! 

4.  Regaining  Oonnel  Ferry,  either  by  returning  from  Aid- 
chattan,  or  going  round  by  the  head  of  the  loch  to  Taynnilt 
inn,  which  will  give  a  new  of  its  inner  reaches,  and  the  grand 
assemblage  of  mountainB  around  Ben  Cruachan,  so  minuielj 
described  by  Dr.  Maeculloeh  (see  also  ante,  page  our  ratto 
next  winds  in  among  the  trap  hills  of  Lorn  to  Lochs  Nell  and 
Feochan,  from  the  lower  end  of  the  latter  of  which  at  Kilinin- 
▼er  a  branch  road  leads  to  the  slate  <{uanries  of  Siel  and  Eaadale^ 
distant  three  or  four  miles ;  and  while  here,  Loch  Oraignish,  with 
which  Dr.  Ifacculloch  was  so  enamoured,  should  be  viaitad,  hut 
it  is  inferior  to  Loch  Swin,  afterwards  noticed.  A  succesitcii  of 
beautifol  pastoral  Talleys,  with  rockj  goiges  and  OTcriiai^^iig 
luxuriant  copses,  leads  to  Kilmelford,*  whence  a  mcira  open  and 
cttltivftted  district  extends  to  Lochgilphead.  At  Oamasiaiy, 
nine,  and  Kilmartin  eight,  nulesfrom  Lochgilphead,  an  the  aheUa 

*  Most  interesting  tiMociutions  of  the  {urimary  idusU  ftuil  tnp-rock«»  baadcd  to> 
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of  the  mam  keap  and  toneti  of  the  cMttos  of  thoootinineB;  end 
al  Kilmlchael  GlMaaiy,  within  four  iniiee  of  Uie  Tillage,  there 
is  a  eculptufed  slab  croM,  and  abo  extant  the  cell  of  the 
old  oonnty  psison.  Initead  of  punuing  the  pnUic  load,  the 
towiet  would  be  pleaied  with  a  short  side  excnndon  from  Kil- 
mdford  inn  to  Loch  Avich,  and  the  lower  parts  of  Loch  Awe^ 
which  he  will  cross  at  Port-napSherry,  distant  about  twelve 
miles*  The  former  is  popularly  believed  to  be  the  **Loeh 
Lenma**  of  Osaian;  and  its  ptetuiesque  islet  and  castle  to  be 
M  Timislanna,^*  In  Loch  Awe^  the  Prkst^s  Isle,  with  the  ruins 
of  the  ivy-dad  idand  castles  of  Ardeonell  and  Feonahan,  and 
tiie  house  and  grounds  of  Biiden  (one  of  the  residences  of  Kiel 
Malcolm^  Esq.,  a  most  eztensiTe  proprietor  ia  Argjleshiro),  are 
all  well  worthy  of  being  seen;  and  the  main  southward  road 
can  be  regained  at  the  lower  end  of  tiie  loch.  Or^if  it  is  wished 
to  leaoh  the  banks  of  Loch  Fyue,  a  rough  bridle-road  will  be 
found  firom  Port-na-Sheny,  over  the  hills  to  Port  Cregan,  near 
the  deserted  Forge  (eleyen  miles),  which  it  intersected  near  the 
middle  at  Braelechaa  by  a  district  road,  leading  northwards  to 
Inverary.  The  aso^t  is  easy  (about  500  feet),  but  the  descent 
is  remarkably  steep  towards  Loch  Fyne,  commanding,  however, 
a  most  unriyalled  view  of  the  great  clusters  of  peaked  moun- 
tains towards  the  east  and  north. 

5.  Lochgilphead  is  a  very  considerable  villap^e  near  the  south 
end  of  the  Crinan  Canal.  It  cuii tains  a  population  of  about 
2o0<).  The  Hishop  of  Ar;i;ylo  iiinl  the  Isles  has  his  dioccsau 
chii])t-'l  horo,  [ixid  his  residcucu  in  the  neighlK)urhood.* 

The  lung  pcuinsula,  which  stretches  far  to  the  south  from 

the  Crinan  Canal,  is  distinguished  into  the  districts  of  north 

and  south  Knapdalc,  lying  to  the  north,  and  of  Can  tyre,  to  the 

south,  of  East  and  West  Lochs  Tarbert,  which  are  separated  by 

but  a  very  narrow  isthmus.   On  the  east  side  of  Knapdalc,  alon;^ 

the  route  to  Tarbert  and  Campl>elltown,  the  shores  are  low, 

rocky,  and  uninviting.    Still,  a  good  de^il  of  wood  in  several 

places  clothes  the  acclivities  of  the  hills,  along  w  hich  the  road 

conducts  by  the  sea-iihore  for  about  twelve  miles.    The  hill 

Slial>L:h:ioil,  three  miles  beyond  Invemiel  Kirk  and  House,  is 

r<-';x^ir(lc^l  as  the  locality  of  the  death,  by  a  boar,  of  Ossian*s 

Brown  Diarmid.   Urins,  Mucroy,  and  Bai  murc  IluUhC  arc  after- 

*  There  »  a  •tron^  uturhmcnt  to  KpiscojpiirT  in  many  parts  ui'  ^irgjkdure.  It 
mamA  xm  to  meoticm,  for  the  information  of  Enelish  toonna.  that  thexe  is  ta  Spift* 
eopM  tcnrke  at  OImb^  aad  the  eractiigii  of  A  cfaapu  is  ia  M 
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wurds  pftssed  on  the  way.  Half  a  mile  beyond  the  latter,  a  ro«d 
bnnches  off  to  East  Tarbert^  distaat  two  miles  and  a  half.  Ap- 
proaching West  Loch  Tarbert,  the  way  leads  through  a  beanti* 
ful  strath  called  Glen  Ralloch,  In  cmnng  thie  isihmiii^  tiie 
sandy  shore  should  be  avoided. 

But  before  passing  into  Can  tyre,  the  western  districts  of 
Knapdale  well  deserve  special  notice.  Knapdale  wiU,  on  a 
ference  to  the  map,  be  observed  to  be  indented,  in  vesemblanee 
to  the  rest  of  the  Argyleshire  coasts,  by  two  inlets  of  the  sea^ 
Loch  Swin  and  Loch  K^ilisport  These  exhibit  some  fine  soenoy^ 
that  of  the  former  espedall  j,  which  is  about  nine  miles  in  Isngtli, 
being  towards  its  upper  extramitj  of  remarkable  character.  It 
forks  at  the  head  into  three  different  bnmcliei,  and  is  othenriM 
indented,  paxticularlj  on  the  west  at  Tajrillichy  near  the  bnneli- 
ing  off  of  these  tenninalinlets.  It  is  encompaMd  towards  this 
upper  extremity  by  hiUs  high  and  shrapt,  the  pronumtoiiss 
behag  of  the  like  character,  with  rocky  shores,  and  here  richly 
enyeloped  in  natural  and  planted  wood  to  the  water's  edge.  Tlw 
road  ^m  Lochgilphead  to  Kiels — ^where  there  is  a  well-regu- 
lated feny  to  Lagg  in  Juia»  eight  miles  wide,  a  distMioe  of 
serenteen  milesi  divided  Into  three  short  and  nearly  equal  stages 
by  two  inns  at  Bellanoch  and  Tayrillich — runs  along  the  tract 
intervening  between  Loch  Swin  and  the  Sound  of  Jura.  On 
the  adjacent  heights  are  the  remains  of  two  or  three  forts  or 
towers,  but  the  loch  is  hardly  seen  from  it,  except  at  Tayvillich. 
To  examine  Loch  Swin.  and  the  objects  of  interest  along  its 
shore.'',  the  plan  is  to  devuiLe  from  the  Kiels  road,  which  it>elf 
strikes  ofi"  from  the  road  from  LochgilphaL«l  to  Crinan,  at  Bel- 
lanoch, five  and  a  fjuartcr  miles  from  the  furmui,  at  a  point 
about  one  and  a  quui  ter  miles  past  Bellanoch,  and  to  go  on  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Kilmichael  Lussa,  at  the  miuise  of  Xnrth 
Knapdale  (ten  miles  from  Lochc^ilpheud;,  and  there  take  Kuut. 
About  four  miles  iurther  duwii  the  east  side  of  the  loch,  the 
shell  remains  pretty  entire  of  Castle  Swin  or  Sueno,  a  royal 
castle,  and  a  place  of  great  strength  and  age.  It  forms  a  small 
square,  divided  into  two  compartuicnts,  and  having  two  r'  liiid 
corner  towers  on  one  side.  Un  the  opp«'-ite  side,  at  Tavviliich, 
in  a  deep  recess  or  hay,  are  the  ruins  of  another  stronghold,  and 
on  the  coast  the  mansion  house  of  Taynish  (McDonald).  Col- 
kitto,  during  Montrose's  wars,  hnl  his  lx)ats  carried  ncvo^s  from 
Tayrillich  to  the  Sound.    On  this  occasion  aa  arrow  was  dis- 
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ciMHrged  at  bis  party  from  the  wiUt  of  the  cistla,  which  so  ez- 
ssperated  the  fiery  Scoto-Hiberaian,  that  he  Towed  that  he 
would  not  leaye  a  bull  to  bellow,  a  Campbell  to  hoUow,  or  a 
M'Niell  to  leap  (a  peculiar  attribute  it  would  seem  of  theni)  in 
all  Knaptlale — a  threat  wbic  h  lie  |>ifc;tly  faithfully  carried  out. 
This  portion  of  Kimpdaie  was  at  one  time  a  territory  of  the 
M'^iiella. 

On  Eilan  More,  one  of  those  i>lcis  off"  the  opening  of  Loch 
KiUisport,  are  the  remains,  singularly  entire,  of  a  small  chapel 
and  vaulted  ctll,  with  a  sarcophiii^uH,  baring  the  fi^^uro  of  a 
priest,  in  his  tope,  sculptured  on  tlio  lid,  with  elabonite  and 
beautiful  tracery  about  it,  supported  V>y  four  grotesque  figures. 
This  sacellumy  Mr.  Ilowson  remarks,  is  nearly  the  most  curious 
place  he  ever  saw.  It  is  divided  into  two  apartments,  ^ch 
about  fire  yaids  by  four,  the  western  one  haTing  been  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  priest  or  hermit.  The  windows  and  doors  are  Kor- 
man  shaped,  rude,  and  very  small,  as  they  also  are  at  the  asso- 
ciated chapels  of  Kiels  and  Eilmory.  Another  plain  stone  coffin 
is  seen,  not  £sr  ficom  the  chapel,  along  with  the  remains  of  a 
ems.  There  are  the  fragments  of  another  cross  on  the  summit 
of  the  isk^  nith  intricate  knots  and  patterns  on  one  sidci  and  a 
ri|iiesentation  of  the  Crocifiziony  irUk  two  female  figtvss  hj 
tlie  caross,  on  the  other.  (See  also  Macculloch's  Letters,  II.,  89.) 
At  the  south  end  of  tho  old  chapel  of  Kilmoiie,  in  Knap,  on  the 
a4|olnmg  coast,  wiU  he  fonnd  one  of  the  old  mde  figured  crosses. 
On  the  opposite  shore  of  Loch  KiUisport  are  the  houses  of  Orm- 
mj  and  Dmndrishaig, 

6.  Oantyrc,  a  district  about  forty  miles  long,  with  an  a?er> 
age  hreadth  of  nx  miles,  presents  no  clusters  of  high  or  impas- 
s^ile  mountains ;  for,  except  around  the  Mull,  the  hills  are  low, 
undulating,  and  moorish,  and  rarely  picturesque  in  their  out^ 
lines ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land 
is  greater  than  in  almost  any  other  jaiL  ul  the  Highlands,  un- 
let»jj,  perhaps,  we  except  the  east  coast  of  Caitbm  s. 

Sepiurated from  the  rugged  an<l  wild  iMf^m.is  ul'  Kiuipdale  by 

Ei^teni  and  Western  Lochs  TarU^rt,  we  w  iil  I  recommend  the 

exauimati'  >n  (  f  the  district  in  question  to  be  euutmeiiced  from  the 

former  aci       the  Uttle  isthmus  which  divides  them,  an<l  over 

which  our  reuderti  likely  know  that  more  than  one  "  royal  bark*'* 

*  "  — —  Ancifiut  IcffCDd*  told  the  Gad 
Tittt  when  •  mpJUA  ihoiiU  mQ 
O'er  HfffiifiiiiiMi  Bom, 
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has  «lnftd J  pMsad,  and  tinenoe  dbm  lij  tbtt  ral  oqmI  aad 
across  to  Campbelltown,  whenoe  the  Midi  of  Oanfyre  and  the 
eaatem  portiona  of  the  distriet  can  bemost  oooTenioDtlj  viBtad* 
The  foaids  on  the  whole  ate  indiffeient,  and  ao  fall  of  i^  and 
downs  that  the  trayeUer  will  find  hiinself  best  off  on  foot,  or 
horseback^  for  the  progress  of  a  wheeled  carriage  is  necessarily 
slow.  Nnmeious  little  inns  or  pubMc-hotises  will  be  found  on 
the  way,  which  are  chiefly  kept  by  matrons.  East  hc<h  i  .r- 
bert,*  by  which  we  have  supposed  the  tourist  to  appm^cii, 
hut  a  bay  of  Loch  1  ync,  and  its  shores  are  about  the  mos: 
barren,  iii'eless,  and  forbidding  (for  the  bare  rocks  eren  want 
the  size  and  height  which  \s  iild  give  them  grandeur  of  char- 
acter) that  can  be  conceived  ;  but  after  the  frowning  %\all<  -  t 
ol'J  Castle  Tar)>ort  (built  by  Robert  the  Bruce  as  a  watch  tow€^ 
against  the  Iii  li  ),  ami  the  straggling  houses  of  the  little  fishing 
village  below,  with  its  lieet  of  herring  boats,  and  a  set  of  rotigfe 
hillocks  and  knolls,  among  %vlii(  h  little  patches  of  c^m  land 
have  been  gained  from  a  black  boggy  soil  of  the  Kilmaconnel 
isthmus,  which  is  not  a  mile  wide,  are  passed — the  stranger 
finds  himself  once  more  descending  for  half-a-mile  towards  the 
west  coast,  along  the  margin  of  a  more  open  sm-loch,  the  banks 
of  which  are  clothed  with  herbage  of  the  richest  ami  greeiieet 
hue,  and  embellished  with  occasional  woods  of  birch  and  Sooidi 
firs,  and  Tory  valuable  wide-spreading  oak  eopses.  The  shores 
are  low,  but  skirted  with  numerous  promontories  and  islets 
fringed  with  wood ;  and  here  and  there^  rising  abore  the  g^mtal 
oopse  ooTeringi  are  a  few  dumps  of  large  and  statelj  ash  mad 
beech  trees.  A  sombre  gxaj  tone  of  oolouring,  howofer,  reets 
upon  the  soeneiy,  especially  as  brown  heather  and  have  rock 
ererywhere  OTortop  the  woody  region ;  and  henoe  a  bright  eafan 
sunny  day  is  needed  to  give  full  life  and  cheerlulneis  to  tke 
landscape.  The  narrow  isthmus  between  the  lochs  migjit  be 
easily  cut  for  a  canal,  but  the  western  one  is  nther  too  shallow 
to  wanant  the  expense.  A  pier  has  been  formed  at  the  weat 
end  for  the  use  of  the  Islay  steamers  which  usually  land  their 
cargo  here,  in  communication  with  other  steamers  <m  Bast 
Loch  Tarbert  for  Glajsgow.    Further  on,  as  we  attain  the  more 

Old  Al'iyn  flinuM  in  fitrht  prevail, 
4Ad  every  foe  oliould  faint  ttud  quail, 
Befote  W  lilvw  cniM.*'— Xorii  ^f  ike  bU$, 

*  S«e  wkQ  tlie  inlradnctioii  to  onr  aoeoiiBt  oC  Ukjf  and  Jon. 
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open  sea-beach,  directly  exposed  to  the  Atlaiit  ic  storms,  the  trees 
dwindle  down  almost  to  the  size  of  bush^,  and,  except  around 
gentlemen's  seats,  skirt  only  the  most  protected  slopes  and 
burn  hides  ;  l)ut  the  agricultural  zone  here  increases  in  broad  th« 
beautv,  and  fertility  ;  and  the  views — which  are  bounded  on 
the  one  hand  by  lulls  of  modem te  height,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  inaLnHlic  out  Mue  mountams  of  the  Inlands  of  Islay  and 
Jura,  the  table-land  of  Gigha,  and  the  dim  outline  of  Rathlin 
Isle  on  the  Irish  shore — are  filled  up  in  the  foreground  by  large 
corn-fields  and  wide  natural  meadows,  on  which  numerous  herds 
of  cattle  are  constantly  grazing.  A  smooth  green  plain,  either 
of  nAtanl  tufted  sward  or  cultivated  ground,  but  seldom  ex- 
ceeding half-ft-mile  in  breadth,  if  so  much,  accompanies  us 
thence  all  along  the  coast  nearly  to  Mackerihanish  Bay,  and 
this  plain,  subsiding  into  a  low  sandy  beach,  is  skirted  next  the 
land  by  steep  banks  and  rocky  cliffs,  Tarying  from  one  to  two 
hundred  feet  in  height.  The  plaints  sur&oe  is  also  in  a  Um 
places  cheekmd  by  lines  of  detached  rocky  pinnades  and 
arches,  which  eridently  at  one  tame  constitnted  islets,  coves, 
stacki,  and  reefs  in  the  urn,  that  must  formerly  hare  flowed  up 
to  them.  At  the  bay  just  mentioned,  a  gr^t  change  suddenly 
takes  place  in  the  ehancter  of  the  coast.  Along  sandy  beach 
rune  out  into  a  shallow  and  a  very  dangmus  sea^  on  which 
lines  of  white  breekert  are  almost  constantly  dashing:  the 
shore  within  is  also  quite  flat  and  low,  and  from  it  a  smooth 
TaUey,  nearly  two  miles  broad,  but  only  forty  feet  abore  the 
sea-beach^  extends  across  the  country  to  Campbelltown,  through 
which  the  ocean  evidently  in  former  times  also  passed,  then 
detaching  the  southern  portion  of  Cantyre  into  a  separate 
island.  The  valley  is  now  covered  over  with  hue  alluvial  soil, 
every  particle  of  which  is  highly  cultivated,  the  crops  of  oats 
and  barley  in  particular  ^\llich  it  yields,  being  in  no  piirt  of  the 
country  surpassed  in  «|u;ility  and  in  length  of  straw.  Barley, 
indeed,  is  the  main  article  of  produce,  jus  the  demand  for  it  in 
Isiay  and  Campbelltown  (in  the  latter  of  which  alone  there  are 
twenty-four  distilleries  for  the  manufacture  of  whisky)  is  very 
great. 

The  plain  or  valley  just  mentioned  is  called  the  Laggan  or 
How  of  Can  tyre,  beyond  which  the  southern  portion  of  the 
peninsula  rises  in  long  wild  chains  of  hills,  composed  of  rough 
primitifc  rocks. 
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7.  80  &r  for  the  extenml  upeci  of  the  distiiet  yef«md  to. 
Byery  one  aequftinted  with  the  aacknt  Irish  histoiy,  and  that 
of  the  Balriatic  Scots,  is  awaie  that  this  territory  was  peopled 
at  a  very  early  period ;  that  the  popuhktion  was  for  ages  move 
dense  here  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
it  was  exposed  to  very  frequent  descents  and  invasions^  and 
perhaps  to  several  considerable  changes,  or  at  least  intermix- 
tures of  its  inhabitants.  In  &ct»  its  populousness  is  attested 
by  the  number  of  parishes  into  which  it  was  divided,  and  the 
many  old  churches  and  burying-grounds  which  abound  through- 
out the  district.  Every  sixth  or  eighth  mile,  one  meets  with  a 
ruined  monastery,  or  an  ancient  chapel,  with  their  accompanying 
little  burying  yards,  all  of  which  are  completely  filled  with 
graves,  and  abound  with  carved  monuments  of  high  antiquity. 
The  reliorious  fanes  themselves  arc  ol  small  dimeusions,  rarely 
exccediii;^^  tv>enty-five  paces  in  iLiiL^tli,  and  ei^ht  in  breadth, 
and  not  above  thirty  feet  in  heigliL  ;  they  were  neatly  propor- 
tioned, thoiip:h  quite  sini})le  and  devoid  of  ornaments,  except  a 
low  round  arched  or  eiirly  Norman  altar  window,  with  rounded 
door-ways,  aud  a  very  humble  belfry.  Such  are  undoubtedly 
the  remain*;  of  the  most  ancient  chapels  in  this  country,  and 
they  correi>iion  1  in  their  style  of  architecture  with  that  of  the 
cathedral  of  loau,  which,  though  greatly  superior  in  size  to  the 
ordinary  parish  churches,  seems  to  be  of  the  sniT^e  au:L  with 
them.  They  are  almost  in  every  case  niched,  both  outside  and 
in,  with  sculptured  effigies  of  bi^hops,  with  their  mitres,  cruci- 
fixes, and  pastoral  rods  ;  or  of  warriors,  with  their  rude  galleys, 
hounds,  broadswords,  and  bnttle  axes.  High,  upright  stone 
crosses,  of  precisely  the  same  slaty  substance  its  those  iuter- 
spersc'l  among  the  ruins  of  lona,  and  all  believed  to  have  l>eeQ 
brought  from  that  holy  isle,  gencmlly  line  the  approaches  to 
the  old  Cantyre  churches,  or  occupy  a  prominent  situation  in  the 
market-plaos  of  its  villages.  The  rude  figures  represented  on 
these  crosses  are  all  evidently  carvings  of  the  same  era  ;  the 
old  Saxon  character  is  solely  employed  in  the  lettering  of  them, 
and  although  few  of  the  inscriptions  are  now  legible,  one  seldom 
fails  in  making  out  the  initial  Latin  words,  //rrc  esf  mix/*  dtc^ 
with  which  they  all  commence.  Ttme,  with  the  gr^y  lichen 
and  long  wiry  maiden's-hair  moss,  have  partially  obliterated 
those  in8cri]>tions  ; — while  the  nodding  cotyledon  and  climbing 
iumatory  depending  £rom  the  old  ruined  walls  of  the  rhapejey 
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add  much  their  venerable,  but  now  desolate  appearance. 
Their  names  arc  all  of  well-known  Celtic  saints,  and  brin$^  l  iK-k  to 
memory  the  (l;ty>  of  Columl>a,  whose  discipleii  thcj  are  buid  to 
haTe  been;*  and  another  class  of  still  older  antiquities,  also 
in  every  direction,  presses  upon  the  traveller's  attention,  so  as 
to  stamp  the  country  with  the  classic  interest  of  one  which  had 
been  an  early  cradle  of  mankind,  and  the  nursery,  perhaps,  of 
many  renowned  tribes.  All  along  the  coast,  and  especially  on 
the  sides  next  Ireland  and  the  Hebrides,  a  series  of  watch  or 
fmrd  hilh  occur,  the  different  links  in  the  chain  r  f  which  may 
often  be  dotected  in  the  tabular  or  conical  rocks  which  prcijent 
themselves  aloncr  the  shores,  with  walled  structures  round  their 
tops,  often  vitrilic<l,  and  with  which  signals  were  exchanged 
from  similar  stations  on  the  acclivities  and  summits  of  the 
liiL'lit T  liills.  Lines  of  siu-h  i*eacf>n«,  some  <^>f  them  with  verv 
sigtiitK  ant  names  may  be  traced  around  the  tihores  and  across 
the  country. 

As  to  the  ccclesialogical  antiquities,  we  may  submit  the 
following  summary  of  Mr.  llowson's  laborious  and  learned  re- 
searches, as  contained  in  the  papers  already  alluded  to,  published 
by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Societv,  Parts  ii.  and  iii. — 1*^.  The 
buildings  of  St.  Ooiumba's  days,  and  of  the  Culdees  in  general  on 
this  coast,  probably  down  to  the  tenth  century,  seem  to  have  been 
all  of  wood^  or,  as  Bede  calls  it,  "  mort  Scotoruniy  non  de  Laptde^ 
«ed  de  robore  secto  et  arwndine.^*  Hence  their  ready  destruction 
bj  the  pagan  Northmen.  About  the  jMtf  1000,  Scandinavia 
became  ChrUtiMi,  and  thence  the  western  islee,  subject  to  the 
Norwegian  crown,  likely  came  imdcr  a  uniform  and  regular 
submissioD  to  the  Church — their  biahops  being  for  a  considerable 
lime  consecrated  at  Drontheim,  whm  an  archiepiscopal  see 
was  fixed  about  1 150,  with  supremacy  oyer  Man,  the  Hebrides, 
Orbiej,  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  3<<.  If  quoad  mera  territorial 
divisions  existed  prior  to  the  oomme&oement  of  the  Scoto- 
8axen  period  (1097)  they  weta  ereated  under  the  private 
anihoritj  of  bishops,  hennits,  or  diiefs,  rather  than  bj  puUie 
law ;  and  although  the  paroehud  subdivision  of  the  countxj 
existed  under  Maloolm  Catm  More,  and  was  general  in  the 
iowlandi  of  Scotland  m  the  reign  of  AloTander  11^  yet  it  is 

*  In  dMCendiivc  "NVi  <«t  T.ocit  Tarbert,  these  intercitins:  fane*  mn  mot  in  the  foQflfW- 
iaf  order: — l»t.  The  Chap*  1  «f  T  ankmn  wiMi  i!  r  wnW^  <|iiite  perfect  2(1  Ksllfan  or 
Si.  lohu'i  Cborch.   Sd.  Kilchcuxit;.    Uh.  Kiikcrrai)  or  C«iiipWliUiii  ii  i  ;uiU  ath.  Ou 
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probable  that  the  thoiough  parochial  system  mm  not  oompkted 
in  Aigyleshire  till  a  compaiatiTely  late  date ;  for  even  the 
Sooto-Saxon  policy,  of  baring  justices  and  sherifis  made  for  the 
isles,  was  not  carried  into  effect  till  the  reign  of  James  IV. 
4th.  The  parishes  were  named  after  the  most  distinguished 
Celtic  saints,  whose  chapels  existed  in  the  several  districts  ; 
and  particular  families  or  clans  seem,  in  some  instances,  to  imvc 
had  p'ltron  sdint.H^as  they  had  tartans  and  clan  badges — another 
proof  of  the  modem  era  ot  the  parochial  divisions.  5t/t.  Ro- 
manesque towers  and  Nonuaii  windows  auil  arcliways  are  not 
to  l>e  taken  here  as  of  the  sauic  antiquity  with  such  styles  in 
En<^laud  ;  and  although  the  Abbey  of  Sadell  was  founded 
about  lloO,  and  there  may  l»e  a  very  few  other  buildings  in 
the  flhire  of  as  early  a  date,  as,  for  instance,  the  four  chapels  oi 
Kilkemin,  Kil  Michael,  Kil  Chouslan,  and  Kil  Coivin,  all  now 
within  the  parish  ot  Cam j)l>ell town,  and  all  of  which  are  men- 
tioned in  title-deeds  enp!:rossed  in  the  Chartularv  of  Paisley^  of 
IiUls  between  1250  and  13(K\  yet  the  remauiing  parochi'il 
chapels  of  Argyleshirc,  for  the  most  part,  were  erected  when 
the  family  de  Jrmdis  was  at  its  beit^ht  of  i)ower,  and  cannot  be 
held  as  of  hijrher  age  than  the  thirteenth  century,  in  hne,  Mr. 
Ilowson  records  a  general,  though  somewhat  vague  impression 
left  on  my  mind  by  the  Scottish  buildings  is,  that  they  will  be 
found  to  vary  from  the  English,  if  compared  in  the  order  of 
chronological  sequence,  but  to  vary  according  to  a  different  law. 
X  think  that  the  early  Scotch  Gothic  is  almost  as  self-consistent 
a  style  as  the  early  English  Cbthic,  and  extremely  similftr  ; 
that  the  middle  Scotch  never  worked  itself  so  free  from  eailj 
fonns  as  the  decorated  in  England  ;  and  that  the  later  8ootd^ 
exhibited,  in  many  points,  the  character  of  a  rtlwm  upon  the 
earliest  Gothic." 

8.  The  royal  buigh  of  Oampbelltown  is  a  straggling  hut 
densely  peopled  town,  containing  about  7000  inhabitants.  It 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  crescent-shaped  harbour  or  bay,  bortead 
on  the  opposite  sides  bj  hills,  whkh,  on  the  north,  an  \mxm^ 
and  not  high,  but  on  the  south  assume  a  bold  and  mottBtainoita 
ehancter,  and  aie  partially  wooded.  The  haxbour  is  oommo- 
dious,  affords  excdlent  anchorage,  being  from  six  to  ten 
&thoins  deep,  and  sheltered  bj  a  bank  or  bar  of  shingle,  ooo- 
neeting  an  islet  called  Daw,  lying  near  the  north,  with  tlM 
southern  shore.  Whisky  is  its  great  staple  commodi^ ;  than 
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being  no  less  than  from  85  to  30  dispones  in  the  place,  pay- 
ing upwuds  of  £100)000  aryeur  of  duties.  Its  market-plaoe 
bcMists  of  the  Ingest  and  most  beautiful  stone  Gross  in  the 
ooontiy,  said  to  have  been  bfought  from  looft.  Dr.  M*Ca]loch*s 
imading  of  the  inscription  on  it  is,  ''Hsse  est  craz  Domini 
Yvari  M.  H.  Eachynia  quondam  Reetoris  de  Kjxecan  et  Do* 
mini  Andm  nati  ejus  Reotoris  de  Eilocmian  qui  hane  emeem 
fieri  fiusiebaat^*'  Tlie  patron  saint  here  was  Kilkerran  or  Oil- 
danm,  by  whom  Ohrirtianity  was  introduced  into  Ckntyre  in 
tiie  sixth  century  ;  whose  cemeterf  and  oaTo,  with  a  castle  of 
the  same  name,  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay.  Kilkerran 
Castle  was  fortified  by  James  Y.,  during  his  expedition  in  1536, 
against  the  Macdonalds  and  other  turbulent  island  chieftains. 
It  is  related  that  Macdonald,  the  owner,  retook  it,  and  hanged 
the  king's  governor  over  the  wall,  before  the  monarch's  ei:alley8 
had  got  clear  of  the  harbour.  The  parish  church  occujjieb  the 
site  of  another  of  Macdunald's  strongholds. 

9.  Campbelltown  is  not  a  little  interesting,  as  the  original 
seat  ol  iliu  Scottish  moiuuchy.  Tlie  uld  name  of  the  parish  was 
Dalruadhain,  from  having  contained  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
or  Dalreudinian  kiiiudoin,  so  called  from  Cairhre  Ituaffh,  red- 
haired  Ciiirbro,  sou  <jf  Conan  II.  King  of  Ireland,  reputed  to 
have  headed  the  colony  of  Scots,  who  migrated  from  Ireland  in 
the  third  century,  and,  by  slaying  Oscar,  the  sou  of  Ossian,  to 
have  become  undisputed  potiscssor  of  Cantyre.  Being  driven 
back  to  Ireland,  the  Scots  returned  in  the  fifth  century,  under 
the  conduct  of  L  i  ii,  An^^ni^,  and  Fergus,  the  sons  of  Ere.  Erca, 
Lorn  h  daugiiter,  is  dcM  ril>ed  as  the  grandmother  of  St.  Columl>a, 
the  apostle  of  the  Highlands.  On  the  death  of  Lorn,  who  had 
taken  the  northern  division  of  Argyleshire,  still  called  after 
him — Angus  being  supposed  to  have  had  Islny — Fer^^us  lunted 
the  lormer  territory  to  his  <  -\\ n,  which  consisted  the  southern 
part",  nnd  became  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  monarchy.  His 
kinpd  in  was  l>ouiided  on  the  north  hy  that  of  the  Picts,  of 
which  Inverness  is  supposed  to  have  1  >ccn  then  the  capital ;  .aid 
on  the  cast  by  that  of  the  Strathciyde  Britons,  whose  ca])ital 
was  Balclutha.  now  Dun-barton,  or  Dun-britoii.  The  houses  of 
ITcrgu^  and  T.<  m  subsequently  long  contended  for  the  kingly 
power,  but  the  former  was  at  last  triumphant  ;  and  in  the 
ninth  century  Kenneth  extended  his  dominions  by  the  conquest 
af  the  PktSy  previously  muck  weakened  by  8ucoeaai?e  wan  with 
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the  Saxons,  Britous,  and  Norwegians,  when  the  seat  uf  manarchj 
was  transferred  to  Forteviot  in  Perth>lure. 

10.  The  ride  across  to  the  Mull  (ten  miles)  is  cultivated 
and  plctising.  There  the  country  is  rude,  hilly,  an  J  uaiii  [crest- 
ing, exc<'i»ting  some  parts  of  the  coasts.  In  the  cliffs  are  several 
caves,  the  trcquent  resort  of  tinkers  or  gipsies,  and  smugglers. 
The  Afull  is  distinguished  ])y  a  lighthouse.  To  the  eastward 
is  a  pyramidal  hill,  witli  a  precipitous  seaward  front,  on  which 
stood — for  hardly  a  trace  of  it  remains — D  una  vert  j  C2i,stle,  one 
of  the  very  earliest  of  the  residences  of  the  island  kings,  being 
that  wherein  Angus  Og  entertaiiied  the  fugitive  Bruce.  It  is 
nearly  Bunoiinded  by  the  Bea»  and  wai  protected  bj  a  fose^ 
croBfled  by  a  drawbridgei  and  the  ascent  was  fortified  by  several 
walla«  In  1647,  a  party  of  Colkitto's  men,  Montrose's  Iiiali 
auxiliary,  were  besieged  here  by  Qeneral  Leslie.  The  garrison 
at  length  capitulated  at  discretioQ;  but  the  genetal,  drawing  a 
nice  distinction  between  the  dismtion  of  the  Bstates^— the 
expression  used  intbe  treaty, — and  his  own  diseretionyinhiiniinly 
ordered  the  whole^  to  the  number  of  300,  to  he  nuisiOMed  in 
cold  blood;  and  theur  bones^  to  this  day  whitening  on  the 
beach,  attest  their  tragic  fate.  Our  road  terminaftes  ai  tike 
ferry  of  Ballychastle,  the  communication  with  Irelaiid. 

Sanda,  an  island  not  hx  from  Dunawty,  was  a  plMO  of 
rendesTous  of  the  Scandinavian  fleets.  It  standi  abont  thm 
miles  off  the  shore,  measures  a  mile  and  a  half  by  half  a  mile, 
and  contains  the  remains  of  an  old  chapel,  in  the  burying- 
ground  attached  to  which  are  said  to  moulder  the  bones  of 
maiiv  Danish  and  Norwegian  chiefs.  lii  the  Sound  there  are 
abujidance  of  cod,  and  a  variety  of  other  fi>h  along  the  coast. 

11.  The  ride  uoi  Lii  from  Carapbelltown  )«v  the  cast  side  of 
Can  tyre  is  pleasingly  di\c]Mfied,  leatiing  along  the  face  of 
declivities  hy  the  sea,  nou  <i[»cn,  now  partially  wooded,  and  at 
interval-  ionducting  across  lertile  intersecting  valleys,  Init  in 
general  the  district  is  bleaker  than  the  opposite  coast.  At  the 
third  mile  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church  of  Kilkouslan. 
About  eleven  miles  on  the  way,  we  pass  the  ruins  of  the  Abl>ey 
of  Sadell,  which  was  commenced  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the 
mighty  Somerled,  and  finished  by  his  son  Reginald.  Its  length 
was  13n  feet,  that  of  the  tnnsept  7d  feet^  and  the  brsadth  24 
feet ;  and  it  had  oloisters  arranged  in  a  square  on  one  side:  hwt 
there  is  little  of  any  part  ranaining.    Though  they  nay  hvn 
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been  numarous,  the  religious  buildings  do  not  seem  to  have 
heea  of  larger  dimensiouii  than  the  other  monasteries  and  chapels 
of  the  county.  The  apertures  of  the  ■windows  are  nuiK  w,  and 
appear  to  denote  an  early  Enjsrlish  character.  Amuug  the  fallen 
crosses  and  carved  grave-stones,  full  length  effigies  are  still 
pretty  entire  of  two  of  the  old  knights  (Macdonalds  of  Sadell) 
in  plate  armour,  with  inscriptions  in  the  S&xou  character 
around  them.  The  present  family's  tomb  is  also  an  elegant 
structure.  Near  these  most  interesting  ruins  are  the  new  and 
old  castles  of  Sadell,  the  latter  a  square  keep,  with  pointed 
timets  and  machicolated  batUements,  and  consisting  of  a  dun- 
geon and  three  storeys  of  miserably  small  apartments,— the 
kitcheOi  ilaOf  though  provided  with  a  laige  vaulted  chimney, 
being  most  wzetchedlj  small.  The  whole  is  endoeed  within  a 
quadrangular  courts  and  inhabited  by  several  very  poor  families. 
Thiee  miles  £u*ther  on  is  the  modem  Torrisdale  Castle.  Cross- 
ing  a  considerable  hill,  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond,  ave  Canadell 
and  an  uumlar  Titrified  fort,  and  one  mile  to  the  west  the 
bridge  and  inn.  On  a  rock  OTerhanging  the  sea,  and  defended 
by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  ate  the  remains  of  a  Danish  fort  of 
some  siie,  called  the  Oasile  of  Aird,  the  outer  wall  of  which  is 
240  feet  long  and  72  broad,  and  had  been  6  feet  thick,  and  12 
feet  high,  Canadell  House  is  a  picturesque  residence,  with  an 
ample  lawn.  Six  mOes  in  adTanoe,  we  pass  the  House  of  Cour, 
and  five  and  a  half  miles  past  this  we  veach  the  Kirk  of  Clunaig 
and  Corsaig  House.  Beyond  them  the  cross-road  strikes  off  to 
West  Loch  Tarbert,  which  it  reaches  at  Stonefield  House,  about 
six  miles  from  East  Loch  Tarbert  Inn.  That  alonpj  the  east 
coast  is  contmued  twu  and  a  iiaii  miles  to  Skipness  village,  bay, 
and  castle. 

12.  Skipue^s  Castle  is  an  ample  and  imposing,  and,  though 
uf  great  antiquity,  a  very  entire  structure,  the  most  ]>erfect  and 
interestinsr  in  Arcryleshire,  with  the  exception  of  KikLuni.  Its 
outer  wail,  which  is  7  feet  thick  and  33  feet  high,  measures  460 
feet  in  circuit.  At  each  of  two  opposite  comers  is  a  small  pro- 
jecting sqnr\re  tower.  The  main  tower  of  four  storeys  stands 
within  the  wall,  and  at  the  north-east  comer  it  is  protected  by 
a  mid  wall,  forming  an  inner  court,  and  is  still  inhabited.  It 
had  a  regular  warder^s  tower  on  the  top,  and  platforms  extended 
along  the  outer  battlements  for  defence  by  bowmen ;  while  the 
outer  gate  was  protected  bj  two  splendid  Hanking  towers  and 
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a  portenllify  worlnd  in  » iDiaill  towtt  alM»?6  H,  The  iloM  iliMn 
in  the  main  keep  um  imwirtad  in  tha  hody  of  the  wall,  aol  in 

any  turnpike,  and  there  are  no  comer  turrets,  both  pToo£s  of 
great  antiquity.    Hard  by,  are  the  ruins  of  the  chapel,  till 

lately  used  as  the  parish  kirk.  It  was  a  small  but  neat  pointed 
Gothic  structure,  and  besides  several  half-eti\ic<^  tomb-stones, 
one  very  beautiful  sculptured  crosS|  once  upright,  still  remains. 


SECTION  EIOHTH^BRANGH  a 


ISLAJinS  OF  I8LAT  ASI)  JU&A,  OOLOXgAT  ASI^  OlOHflAT. 

Eait  Tarhert;  Istbtniu  of  TarbRrt;  West  Loch  Tarbcrt,  1.— Sound  of  l&iaj ;  Pott 
Aakaig^.  2.— Genenil  Dcscrintiou  of  Islay  ;  Fertility  ;  Prodnctioiit;  GbtUe ;  Fiah; 

Lead  ami  Silver  Mines  ;  Whiskv  ;  Inhabitants,  tlu  ir  Cirrurnstanres  and  Chuarac- 
ter ;  Villages ;  Coasts  of  Islay,  — liistoncal  Sketch  of  the  Kings  or  Lords  of  Uke 
Isles,  4.— Macdonalds  of  Islay,  S. — Antiquities ;  Cuttet  aud  Forts ;  MaodoMm 
Gii.inls  .  IV^tnu'tionof  the  last  ping  of  them;  Dwncs.  or  l<ureh« ;  Hidinsr-Plares; 
Ch;ijM;la  an<l  Crosses;  Tombstones;  Monumental  Stones  anil  Cairns;  Tmgwaidi 
Rehcs,  6  — Hostile Defoents  on  Islay,  7.— Port  Askaig  to  Bridnnd ;  Islay  House,  a 
— Sunderland  House  and  Portnftliavon.  9. — N  W.  Coast;  Cavr  of  SancgMow; 
Wreck  of  the  Evmouth;  Princess  Poli^ac's  liirthplacc ;  L«Kh  Gruinarl,  10. — 
Bowinore,  11.—  Promontory  and  Bay  of  Lngrgan  ;  Mull  of  Oe ;  Cave  of  Sloe  Mhatl 
Doraidh  ;  PortEUinor;  Laggavoulin;  Ardmore ;  12.— Jura ;  General  Descriptjon  , 
Animals ;  Antiquities,  IS.— ^rryrrcckau,  li.— Golouaay  and  Oronsay ;  Muaast<a-y . 

Ea-st  Tarl)ert  to  Caziick  Point   

Ardpatrick    10 

Port  Askaig   S8 

Bridgeod  or  liday  Hoom    8 

Bowinoro  (3\......  

Laj;j;avoulin   (15)  

Portuahaveo   17 


Port  Askaig  to  Feoline   1 

Lagg  •  17 

Klels  8) 

Tny-Villich   •••  6 

Beilanoch  «»*.«^*  6 

Lochgilphead  &| 

44 

1.  A  REGULAR  8team-lx)at  communication  is  now  established 
from  West  Loch  Tarbert  to  Isla  and  Jura.  The  Glasgow  and 
Islay  steamer  calls  twice  a-week  at  Port  Askaig.    The  now 
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stwimor  "Islay"  arrives  at  Islay  from  Glasgow,  douUia^  the 
Mull  of  Cantyrc,  every  Tliursday,  and  sails  from  Port  Askaig 
in  Islay,  on  Friday,  to  West  TarUert,  returning  to  Bowniore 
the  capital  of  Islay,  the  same  evening.  Generally,  too,  thi« 
boat  makes  a  secon<l  v  nvage  to  Port  Askaier  and  Tarbert  on 
Saturday.  Bbe  leaves  lui  G laser  ^v,  round  the  Mull  oi"  Cantvre, 
on  Monday  aftemf>on.  On  landing  at  East  Tarbert,  supposing 
the  tnweller  prucee  liiii;  iroin  Loch  Fyne,  two  conifortable  inns 
will  }»c  fMimd.  situated  in  a  picturesque,  small,  crowded,  villsige, 
built  ;ilini.-t.  entirely  on  a  naked  or  barren  rock,  and  manifestly 
depending  in'  rc  fm  fishinii-  and  other  marine  resources  than  on 
any  agricuitumi  cajmbilitie*^.  In  the  neighh-  ui  hood,  to  the 
eaf?tward,  is  presented  prominently  to  the  stranger's  eye,  tlie 
interesting  ruin  of  the  Castle  of  Tarbert,  the  wnlls  of  which 
are  still  pretty  entire,  although  large  portions  have  fallen  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  ;  nor  will  he,  on  inquiry,  be  at  a  loss 
lo  have  traditions  respecting  it  rehearsed  to  him.  The  tra- 
veller bound  for  Islaj  leaves  East  Tarbert,  and  proceeds  to 
West  Tarber^  a  dirtance  of  searoelj  two  miles,  lying  across  the 
low  isthmus  connecting  the  peninsula  of  Oantjre  with  Knap- 
dale,  and  whirh  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  protected  by  two 
other  GMtles  similar  to  thftt  at  East  Tarbert,  one  in  the  centre 
and  inother  at  the  western  extremity.  Ml^[;n1U  Barefoot,  of 
Norway,  is  reported  to  have  had,  in  1093,  a  formal  cession 
made  to  him  of  the  Western  Isles,  then  already  under  his  sway, 
by  the  Scottish  nooarch  ;  and  he  is  said,  on  that  oecaaion,  to 
have  caused  »  gliUey  to  be  tnnsported  with  great  pomp  across 
the  asthmas,  that  Omtyre  might  be  brought  within  the  letter 
«f  his  treaty.  At  West  Tarbert  there  is  no  fillnge^  but  a  pier 
or  quay  has  been  built  for  the  aooommodation  of  passengers, 
and  the  shipping  of  goods  tor  die  steam-packet.  The  sail 
down  West  Iioeh  Tarbert,  whkh  is  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
and  bears  all  the  appeaianee  of  a  peaoeful  fresh-water  lake,  is 
a  highly  delightful  one.  HiUs  of  moderate  elevation  slope 
gpitlj  from  its  waten,  rich  with  woods  and  eultiTated  lands, 
and  ornamented  with  numerous  frrmhouses  and  cottages,  and 
handsome  eouatiy  seats  and  TiUaa,  prf  snntfag  soenery  peculiarly 
lively,  picturesque,  and  dirersified.  The  principal  raddenees 
are  IHppen  Cottage,  Stcnefield  House,  Orassfidd,  Kilhammaig, 
and  Kintarbet,  on  the  east,  and  Escairt  House,  Dunmore,  and 
Aidpatrick  on  the  opposite  side,  afanost  all  of  which  bdong  to 
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families  of  the  name  of  Campbell.  About  midway,  on  the  we^t, 
near  Stonetield,  is  the  vIIIultc  of  LaggaYouUn  and  Whitchouje 
Inn^  and  towards  the  lower  extremity  the  Clachan  or  Kirkton 
and  church  of  KilcaluioneU,  and  a  little  beyond,  the  hill  of 
Dunscaith^  on  which  are  the  traces  of  a  vitrified  fort.  The  sail 
across  to  Port  Askai^,  in  Islay,  is  about  twenty-three  miles. 
On  j)assing  Ardpatrick  Point,  the  appearance  of  the  bleak, 
sombre,  heathy  hills  of  Cantyre  and  Argylo  is  quit^  uninterest- 
ing, and  the  passenger  will  feel  no  reluctauce  in  being  carried 
awav  from  the  coast.  In  the  views  in  front,  the  lofty  conicjil 
mountains,  called  the  Paps  of  Jura,  form  conspicuous  objects, 
picturesque  in  the  distanoei  but  loosing  their  inieresi  od  a  nearer 
approach.  Jura,  as  the  Tesael  draws  nigh^  oonfeiiiues,  for  the 
distance  of  some  miles,  in  seamaa^s  phrase^  to  be  ^kopt  on 
board"  off  the  starboard  bow  and  quarter. 


ISLAV. 

2.  The  sound  of  Islay  is  in  the  esatre  about  a  mile  In 
width,  and  is  lined  hj  abrupt  but  not  T«ty  high  eli&  It  m 
remarkable  for  the  dose  conespondinoe  of  the  opposing  ahom^ 
and  the  great  rapidity  of  its  tides  ;  and  the  navigatioii  is  xaiher 
dangerous.  On  ent^ing  tiie  Sound,  a  strong  eumot  is  psmp- 
tible,  which,  in  a  spring  tide,  if  it  happens  to  be  advene,  wHh 
any  considerable  strength  of  wind  also  arhead,  will  impede 
Tery  considerably  even  the  power  of  steam,  while  the  cross  and 
short  sea  raised  by  the  current,  may  even  create  alarm  to  an 
indifferent  sailor.  The  island  of  Islay  now  becoming  "  tiuigible 
to  sighij  presents  no  wry  interesting  or  promising  appearance. 
The  coast  seems  bleak  and  bluff,  without  rising  into  the  dignity 
of  real  bill  or  mountain,  and  presenting  little  else  than  the 
stunted  an«l  heathy  vegetation  of  Alpine  scenery.  Here  the 
eye  is  mure  relieved  by  the  scene  presented  in  the  offing  of  the 
Sound,  which  seems  studdc<l  with  a  lively  group  of  islands, 
being  Colonsay,  with  its  smaller  tributaries.  The  landinfr-pl^iee 
of  Port  Askaig  is  soon  made,  where  there  is  a  secure  haven 
and  a  good  pier  ;  and  a  tolen!>dy  comtortable  and  commodious 
inn  greets  the  |>assenger's  arrival.  After  the  dreiiriness  which 
threatened  the  stranger^s  approach,  he  is  surprised,  on  landii^ 
at  Port  Askaig,  to  find  himself  at  once  nestled  securely  among 
well-grown  trees  and  planting ;  the  fiMe  of  the  hill  above  tlie 
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inn,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  grounds,  which  Xllft  fttaiptly 

from  the  sea,  being  well  clad  with  wood. 

3.  Islay  is  about  thirty  miles  long  by  twenty-four  in 
extreme  breadth.    On  the  south  it  is  deeply  indented  by  an 

iurn  of  the  sea,  calld  Loch-in-Daal,  extending  about  twelve 
miles  in  Icugth,  liiilI  teruiiiiated  by  the  Point  of  Rinns  on  the 
west,  and  on  the  c;i>t  by  the  ^luille  of  Kcannouth,  or  Mull  of 
Oe.  This  opening  has  no  great  do] ah  of  water,  but  ii  much 
resorted  to  by  shipping.  About  midv\ay,  on  the  cast  side, 
Loch-in-Daal  widens  out  greatly  towards  the  Mull  of  Go, 
which  is  opposite  the  Point  of  Riau>,  furmiiig  a  capacious  bay 
called  Laggan.  Port  Askaig  is  situated  about  the  centre  oi  » 
high  tract  of  micaceous  schist.  From  either  extremity  of  this 
tract,  a  broad  ridge  of  hills  of  quartz  rocks  extends  southward  ; 
on  the  east,  to  the  Mull  of  Oe,  and  on  the  west,  to  Loch  Groi- 
nart,  not  reaching  much  iurther  than  the  head  of  Loch-iu-Daai. 
The  northern  central  portion  is  coiiiposed  of  fine  limestone 
rock,  disposed  in  rocky  eminences  or  irregular  undulations. 
An  ample  and  fertile  alluvial  plain  encompasses  the  upper 
portion  of  Loch-in-Daal  irum  Laggan  Bay,  with  the  exception 
uf  u  '^tripe  of  clay-slate,  bordering  the  west  side  of  the  h)ch  ; 
;iii<l  tliis  level  ground,  which,  where  not  cultivated,  is  covered 
with  j>eat,  extends  in  a  broad  belt,  along  the  termination  of  the 
nesteni  hilly  range,  to  that  side  of  the  island.  The  rest  of  the 
adjoining  peninsula  declines  from  the  ridge  oi'  low  hills  which 
skirts  the  western  coast,  in  fine  arable  slopes  to  the  shores  of 
Loch-in-Daal.  The  northern  and  western  hills  are  of  moderate 
hei;;ht  and  easy  inclination,  and  are  covered  with  heath,  pas- 
ture, and  tern.  Those  on  the  east  are  more  elevated  and  rocky. 
There  i'?  a  great  variety  of  soil  throughout  the  island,  but  it  is 
generally  fertile  nnd  well  cultivated,  Islay,  of  all  the  Hebrides, 
is,  l>eyond  comparison,  the  richest  in  nritural  capabilities,  and 
the  most  productive.  Perhaps  more  than  one  hail  ul  its  whole 
surface  might  bo  advantageously  reduced  to  regular  tillage 
and  cropping.  The  facilities  for  improvement  are  great ;  and 
in  no  portion,  probably,  of  Scotland,  have  these  advantages 
of  late  years  been  more  successfully  cultivated ;  and  a  steady 
pursuit  of  the  course  of  improvement  is  still  in  progress  in 
Islay.  This  island  is  celebrated  for  its  breed  and  numbers  of 
cattle  and  hontcs.  It  belonged  chiefly  to  Mr.  CauLpbell  of 
Itbj  and  Shaw&eld,  but  is  now  under  the  management  of 
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tnutees^  and  the  estate  is  in  the  market^  bcmd-holden  and  per- 
sonal Gieditora  having  daims  upon  it  to  the  amount  of  apimidi 
of  ;f 700,000.  The  coast,  espeeially  about  PortnahayeD,  abounds 
with  fish.  To  the  north-west  of  Port-Askaig,  lead-ninee  mam 
at  one  time  wrou^^t,  and  with  snocess.  The  ore  is  said  to  have 
been  unusually  fine,  and  the  late  pioprietor  of  Islay  eould  uae 
the  rare  boast  of  having  a  proportion  of  his  fionily  plate  mano- 
factured  firom  silver  found  on  his  own  domains.  But  the  mines 
here  have  partaken  of  the  &tality  that  seems  incident  to  all 
mining  speculations  on  the  north  and  west  coast  of  Scotland^  and 
they  have,  accordingly,  been  abandoned  for  many  years.  Whisky 
is  a  great  staple  commodity  of  this  island.  Its  distillation  haa 
for  some  yearn  been  carried  on  to  *  vevy  large  extent,  and  tibere 
has,  of  late,  been  a  yearly  revenue  of  fully  ^£30,000  realised  to 
government  from  distilleries  in  this  island  alone.  More  than 
the  half  of  the  grain  producing  this  sum  in  duties  is  imported. 

Islay  is  much  exposed  to  winds,  haTinj;  little  or  no  wood, 
except  young  plantations,  and  the  climaic  is  moist.  The  pro- 
prietors itnj  generally  alive  to  the  importance  of  extending 
among  the  population  the  benctits  uf  edue^itioo.  The  Gaelic 
language  is  universally  spoken  throughout  the  island  ;  but,  as 
is  now  the  case  in  less  open  parts  of  the  Highlands  and  islands, 
it  seems  nij  idly  giving  way  to  the  intioduction  of  English, 
The  habits  ol  the  population,  with  respect  to  industry  and 
sobriety,  are  of  late  years  materially  improved.  The  TR  t;irii^us 
and  morally  destructive  trade  of  illicit  distillation  used  tu  b^ 
carriol  on  among  them  to  a  very  great  extent;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  legal  di.siilleries,  and  the  steady  discountenance 
which  this  traffic  has  received  from  the  present  })r.)]irictoTsi, 
have  well-nigh  put  an  end  to  it^  and  with  it  to  inauy  of  iU»  m» 
jurious  conse<iuences. 

The  population  amounts  to  about  an  l  the  i**land 

comprehends  three  parishes,  Kiilarrow,  Kiichoman,  and  Kil- 
dalton.  To  these  there  have  been  superadded,  by  the  late  Par- 
liamentary grant,  three  government  churches.  Three  new  and 
substantial  places  of  worship  have  also  be^  erected  by  the 
Free  Church  party,  since  the  Disruption,  in  1943.  A  branch 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  has  been  established  aa 
Bridgend,  near  Islay  House,  the  princely  mansion  of  the  late 
proprietor.  Islay  contains  a  respectable  small  town,  Bowmore, 
situated  on  the  eaat  side^  and  towaids  the  head  of  Loch-in-Da^ 
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ittd  dittaat  about  thm  nules  from  Islay  Home,  and  elercn 
from  Port-Askaig ;  and  also  two  or  three  villages ;  aa  Portna- 
hmtkf  at  the  Point  of  Bimui,  the  wesUm  eztremitj  of  the  loch, 
diftant  aerenteen  milee  from  Islaj  Honae;  and  Port-BUInor 
and  Leggamnhoiiillin  or  LaggaTonliny  on  the  east  coaet^  about 
thirteen  and  fifteen  milea  from  Bowmore ;  and  Port-Charlotte 
on  the  north-west  aide  of  Loch-in-Daal. 

The  ooasts  of  Islay  consist  chiefly  of  low  rocks  and  sandy 
beach.  On  the  west  there  is  hardly  any  anchorage,  except  in 
Loch  Qruinart,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  stretching  into  the  alluvial 
deposit  which  extends  across  from  the  head  of  Loch-in-Diuil. 
There  are  several  small  bays  on  the  east,  but  they  are  dansrer- 
ous  of  approach,  from  sunken  rocks.  The  coasts  in  gt  ru  ral  are 
nowise  particularly  interesting,  except  about  Saiicg,  on  the 
west,  where  thcic  are  several  hiriic  caves,  one  especially,  with  a 
labyrinth  of  passages;  and  the  .Mull  of  ()e,  Avherc  the  cliffs  rise 
to  a  great  height,  and  in  which  there  is  another  large  cave,  that 
of  Sloe  Mhaol  Doraidh,  on  the  farm  of  Grastlc. 

4.  Islay  is  not  a  little  interesting  from  the  historical  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  remains  of  antitjuity  vvhicli  it  presents, 
in  the  ruiiis  of  its  old  castles,  forts,  and  chapels.  It  was  a  chief 
place  of  residence  of  the  celebrated  Lords,  or  rather  Kings,  of 
the  Isles,  and  afterwards  of  a  near  and  powerful  branch  of  the 
family  of  the  great  Macdonald.  The  original  seat  of  the  Scot- 
tish monarchy  was  Cantyre,  and  the  capital  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  site  of  Oaropbelltown. 
In  the  ninth  century  it  was  removed  to  Forteviot,  near  the 
east  end  of  Stratheam,  in  Perthshire.  Shortly  aftti  wards,  the 
Western  Isles  and  coasts,  which  had  then  bcci  uu  more  exposed 
to  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  Scandinavian  Vikingr,  were 
completely  reduced  under  the  sway  of  Harold  Ilarfager,  of 
Denmark.  Harold  established  a  viceroy  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Somerle*l  a  ])Owerful 
chieftain  of  Cantyre,  married  Effriea,  a  daughter  of  Glaus  or 
Olave,  the  swarthy  viceroy  or  King  of  Mmi,  a  descendant  of 
Harold  Harlagcr,  and  assumed  the  independent  sovereignty  of 
Caotyre  ;  to  which  he  added,  by  conquest,  Argyle  and  Lorn, 
with  several  island^  coTuiLiuous  thereto  and  to  Cantyre.  80- 
merled  wns  sjlnin  in  llt)4,  in  an  engagement  with  Malcolm  IV. 
in  lU'iifrewshire.  His  possessions  on  tlic  iiminlnnd.  excepting 
Cantyre^  were  bestowed  on  his  younger  son  l>ugal>  Ixom  whom 
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sprung  the  Macdouji^ls  of  Lom,  who  are  to  this  day  lineallj 
represeutod  hy  the  laniily  of  Dunolly  ;  wiiilc  the  islands  and 
Cantyre  de*'cended  to  lleginaUi,  his  elder  son.    For  more  thiui 
three  centuries  Sumerled^s  descendants  held  these  possessions, 
at  times  as  independent  princes,  and  at  others  as  tributaries  of 
Norway,  Scutland,  and  even  of  England.     In  the  sixteenth 
century  they  continued  still  triniblcsomc,  but  not  S  '  f<»rmidable 
to  the  royal  authority.    Aftfi  the  battle  of  the  lAivj;^  in  12t>3, 
in  which  Ilaco  of  Norway  was  ciefeated,  the  j >ro tension <  that 
kingdom  were  resigne<l  to  the  Scottish  mt>nu.rchs,  for  payment 
of  a  subsidy  of  lui)  merks.    Angus  Og,  hfth  in  descent  &om 
Somerled^  entertained  Robert  Bruce  in  his  tiight  to  Ireland  in 
his  castle  of  Dunarertj,  near  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  and  aft^- 
wards  at  DunnaTinhaig,  in  Isla,  n^\<\  fought  under  his  banner  aft 
Bannockbum.    Bruce  conferred  on  the  Macdonalds  the  distinc- 
tion of  holding  the  post  of  honour  on  the  right  in  battle — the 
withholding  of  which  at  Culloden  oocanoned  a  degree  of  dis- 
affection on  their  part,  in  that  dying  struggle  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty.    This  Angus's  son,  John,  called  hj  the  Dean  of  the 
Isles,  ^'the  good  John  of  Isla^**  bad  by  Amy,  gfeat  gnad- 
daugbter  of  Roderick,  son  of  Reginald,  king  of  if  an,  thiee  aooa^ 
John,  Ronald,  and  Qodfirej ;  and  bj  subaeqnoni  nuoiiage  with 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Stuart^  aflterwiida  Robert  IL  oi 
Scotland,  other  three  sons,  Donald  of  the  Islei^  John  Mor  IIm 
Tainnister,  and  Alexander  Camck.  It  is  mbject  of  diapate 
whether  the  first  fiumly  were  lawful  iseue  <»  illegitimate ;  or 
had  merely  been  set  aside,  for  they  were  not  called  to  the  duof 
enocession,  as  a  stipulation  of  the  oomietion  with  the  royai 
family,  to  whom  the  others  were  particularly  obnoxious  ;  or,  as 
has  been  conjectured,  from  the  relationshi])  of  the  parents  bciiijij 
thought  too  much  \\iLhin  the  forbidden  -iLi^nees.    The  power  of 
Juhii  seems  to  have  hcc-u  singularly  gic;it.     By  successiTc 
grants  of  llobert  lirucc  to  his  father,  and  of  Darid  II.,  iialiol 
and  Kobert  II.,  to  himself,  he  aj^pears  to  have  been  in  posses^^ion 
or  superior  of  almost  the  whole  western  coasts  and  island 
Ronald  is  said  to  have  h?\d  the  chief  rule  intiii>tc  I  t"  lum 
during  his  father's  litetimc  ;  ]<\ii  on  hi^  death  he  dc]ivi'i\'.l  tiie 
sceptre  to  Donald,  thereujK  ii  culled  Macdonaid,  laid  Donald  of 
the  Isles,  cojitrarif,  it  is  said,  (<>  fhe  opijiion  of  the  me^i  of  t/i^ 
/x/rs-.     From  Ronald,  who  inherited  lar^^e  possessions  on  the 
mainland  of  Invemess-shire  and  in  the  Jjod^  1^1^114  thiou|^l& 
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thcdttith  of  Romld  BoiiMii  his  mother*s  brother^  ue  deaoended 
Maodoiudd  of  Caanianald,  by  Allan  of  Moidart^  and  Maodonoll 
of  Qlengany  (by  another  Donald),  rival  oompotiton  with  Loid 
Bfaodonald  of  Bleat,  deoeendant  of  Donald,  aon  of  John,  for  the 
chiefkamahip  of  the  dan  Ooila.  The  Maisdoiialds  of  Keppoch 
aie  sprung  from  Aleannder  Oaiiaoh.  Donald  of  the  Ides  eeems 
to  haye  taken  up  his  lesidenoe  in  the  Sound  of  Mnll,  while 
Islay,  holding  of  him,  fell  to  the  shaie  of  his  brother,  John 
Mor,  progenitor  of  the  Antrim  tolly.  marriage  with  the 
sister  of  Alexander  Leslie,  he  became  entitled  to  the  estates  and 
earldom  of  Boss,  her  niece  baring  taken  the  TsiL  Donald,  le- 
solyed  to  rindicate  his  claim,  proceeded  with  a  great  force  in 
1411  to  Aberdeenshire,  defeating  on  his  way  the  Mackays  at 
Dingwall,  and  burning  the  town  of  InTemess.  He  was  encoun- 
tered at  llarlaw  by  the  Earl  of  Mar.  After  a  bloody  and  doubt- 
ful contest,  both  parties  rcticiited. 

The  inordinate  power  of  these  island  princes  was  gradually 
broken  dnwn  by  the  Scottish  mouarchs  in  the  course  of  the 
fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  death 
of  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  Earl  uf  Ross,  grandson  of  Donald, 
Hugh  of  Sleat,  John's  nearest  brother  and  his  descendants 
became  rightful  repreiicntatives  of  the  family,  and  so  continue. 
Clami  to  the  title  of  Lord  of  the  Isles  wan  made  by  Donald, 
great-grandauu  of  Hugh  ol  kSleat;  but  James  V,  refused  to  re- 
store the  title,  deeming  its  suppression  advisable  for  the  peace 
of  the  country. 

6.  Towai'ls  tlic  end  (>(  the  sixteenth  century,  herce  feuds 
broke  out  between  the  Mac  ionalds  of  Isky  nnd  the  Macleans 
of  Mull.  Sir  Laughlan  Maclean,  in  l/)9b,  invaded  Tslay  with 
1 400  men  ;  but  he  was  successfully  ei{»posed,  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Oruinart,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  head  of  Loch-in-Daal,  l>y  Sir 
James  Macdonald,  the  youn^  chief,  his  nephew,  who  had  an 
inferior  force  of  1000  men ;  and  Maclean  was  slain,  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  followers.  Hereupon  the  inheritance  of  the  Mac- 
donals  of  Islay  and  Cantyre  was  gifted  to  the  £arl  of  Argyle 
and  the  Campbells.  Violent  struggles  ensued  between  these 
parties,  especially  in  1614^  1615,  and  1616,  when  the  Macdonalds 
were  finally  orerpowered,  and  Sir  James  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  Spain ;  but  he  was  afterwards  received  into  £syour.  The 
power  of  the  Macdonalds  in  Islay,  haying  thus  passed  into  the 
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handB  of  the  Campbells,  has  never  sinoe  been  faeoTmdy  and 
their  sway  in  Axgyleehire  hM  whoUj  dintppceied. 

6.  The  remaiiia  of  tbe  strongholds  of  the  Macdonaldsy  in 
Islaj,  are  the  foUowing.  In  Loch  Finlagnn,  %  like  about  three 
mUes  in  drcumferenoey  three  miles  firom  Port  Askaig^  and  % 
mile  off  the  road  to  Loch-in-Daal,  on  the  right  hand,  on  anislet^ 
are  the  ruins  of  their  prineipal  castle  or  pahMO  and  chi^ ;  and 
on  an  adjoining  island  the  Macdonald  conndl  held  their  meet- 
ings. There  are  tiaoes  of  a  pier,  and  of  the  habitations  of  the 
guards  on  the  shore.  A  large  stone  was,  till  no  Tery  distant 
period,  to  be  seen,  on  which  Macdonald  stood,  when  crowned  by 
the  Bishop  of  Argjie  King  of  the  Isles.  On  an  island,  in  a 
similar  lake,  Loch  Guirm,  to  the  west  of  Loch-in-Daal,  are  the 
remains  of  a  strong  scjuare  fort,  with  round  comer  towers  ;  and 
towards  the  head  of  Loch-in-Daal,  on  the  same  side,  are  ves- 
tiges of  another  dwelling  and  pier. 

Wlierc  are  thy  pristine  elorirs  Finlncran ' 

The  voice  ut  niirih  has  ct-used  to  mi^  thj  waiU. 
Wlicre  Celtic  lords  and  their  fair  ladies  saufir 

Their  songs  of  joy  in  Great  Macdonold's  nails. 
And  where  true  knights,  the  flower  of  chivalj^j 
Oft  met  their  rliu  fs  in  smu-s  of  rerelry — 

Ail.  all  are  gone  and  left  then  to  ttfimt. 

Since  a  mew  nee  and  mearares  new  aroae. 

The  Macdonalds  had  a  body  guard  of  o(K)  men,  of  whose 
quartei-s  there  are  marks  still  to  l>e  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
loch.  For  their  personal  services  they  had  lauds,  the  produoe 
of  which  fed  and  clothed  them.  They  were  formed  into  two 
divisions.  The  first  was  called  Ceathamaich,  and  composed  of 
the  very  tallest  and  starongest  of  the  islanders.  Of  these,  suil- 
teen^  called  Buannachan,  constantly  attended  their  lord  where- 
soever he  went,  even  in  his  rural  walks,  and  one  of  them  denomi- 
nated Gille  'shiabadh  dealt"  headed  the  party.  This  piece  of 
honottt&ble  distinction  was  confeixed  upon  him  on  aooovat  of 
his  feet  being  of  such  siie  and  fonn  as,  in  his  progr^  to  eoTer 
the  greatest  extent  of  ground,  and  to  shake  the  dew  ftom  the 
grass  preparatory  to  its  heing  tvodden  by  his  maater.  Thane 
Bnannachan  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  which  tendered  them 
particularly  olmozious  to  their  countrymen.  The  kst  gang  of 
them  was  destroyed  in  the  following  manner  by  one  M>i>jJkmSi 
in  the  Rinns ;  "Seeing  Macdcnald  and  his  men  coming,  ha  ant 
about  splitting  the  trunk  of  a  ties^  In  which  he  had  partly  sue- 
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(•et<le<l  by  the  time  thej  had  reached.  He  requested  the  visi- 
tors Lo  lend  a  hand.  So,  eight  on  each  side,  they  took  hold  of 
the  partially  severed  splits  ;  on  doing  which  iMa<;i>h;iil  removed 
the  wedffcs  which  hud  kept  o})cn  the  slit,  which  nuw  closed  on 
their  fiLkgur:^,  holding  them  hard  and  fast  in  the  rustic  man-trap. 
Macphail  and  his  three  sons  <'|uippe<i  thonisLlves  from  the 
arm  nir  of  their  captives,  compelled  them  in  eat  a  lusty  dinner, 
and  then  l>eheaded  them,  leaving  their  )uaster  to  return  in  safety. 
Macphail  and  his  sous  took  shelter  in  Ireland.  The  other  divi- 
sion of  these  500  were  called  Gillean-glasa,  and  their  post  was 
within  the  outer  walls  of  their  fastnesses.  These  forts  were  so 
oomstruoted  that  the  Qillean-glasa  might  fight  in  the  outer 
breach,  whilst  their  lords,  together  with  their  guests,  were  en- 
joying themselves  in  security  within  the  walls,  and  eepeciaUy 
within  the  impenetrable  fortifications  of  Finlagan.* 

On  Rraoch  Isle,  in  the  Sound,  ave  the  rains  of  Chug  Castle, 
a  sqnaie  tower,  defended  hj  a  deep  ditch,  which  at  onoe  served 
as  a  ptmofn  and  a  protection  to  the  passage.  At  Laggavonlin 
Bay,  an  inlet  on  the  east  coast,  and  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
Tillage,  on  a  large  peninsular  rock,  stands  part  of  the  waUs  of 
a  round  substantial  stone  burgh  or  tower,  protected  on  the 
land  side  1^  a  thick  earthen  mound.  It  is  called  Dun  Naomhaig, 
or  Dunnivaig  (such  is  Gaelic  orthography).  There  are  ruins  of 
several  houses  beyond  the  mound,  separated  from  the  main 
building  by  a  strong  wall.  This  may  have  been  a  Danish 
structure,  subsequently  used  by  the  Macdonalds,  and  it  wad 
one  of  their  strongest  naval  stations.  There  are  remains  of 
several  such  strongholds  in  the  same  quarter.  The  ruins  of 
one  are  t"  l  e  seen  on  an  inland  hill,  Dun  I^orreraicr,  with  walls 
twulve  teet  thick,  and  htty-twn  feet  m  diameter  in&ide,  and  hav- 
incr  ^  stone  «eat  two  feet  high  round  the  area.  As  usual,  there 
is  a  gallery  in  tlie  mi  Ist  of  the  wall.  Another  had  occupied  the 
summit  of  Dun  Aidh,  a  large,  high,  and  almost  inaccessible 
rock  near  the  MulL  Between  Loch  Quirm  and  Saneg,  and 
south  of  Lodi  Gruinart,  at  Pun  fiheolain  (Vollao),  there  are  a 
assies  of  rocks,  projecting  one  behind  another  into  the  sea,  with 
precipitous  seaward  fronts,  and  defended  on  the  land  side  by 
cross  djkes ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  numerous  small  pits  in 
ihe  eaiih,  of  a  siae  to  admit  of  a  single  parson  seated.  These 
am  coTcied  by  Hal  stones,  which  were  concealed  b j  sods. 
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There  are  also  aeyenl  niiiu  of  chapels  and  places  of  wonhip 
in  Islay,  as  in  many  other  islands.   The  names  of  fourteen 
founded  by  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  might  be  emtmemted.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  nameSy  espedallj  of  parishes  of  the  west  coast, 
have  some  old  ecclesiastical  allusion.    In  the  ancient  burying- 
ground  of  Kildalton,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Sound,  are  two  large,  but  clumsily  sculptured  stone  crosses. 
In  this  quarter,  near  the  Bay  of  Knock^  distinguished  by  a  high 
sugarl oaf-shaped  hill,  {ire  two  large  upright  llag-stones,  called 
the  two  !*toiies  of  I  slay,  reputed  to  mark  the  burying-place  of 
Yulu,  a  Dauish  princess,  who  gives  the  island  its  name.   In  the 
churchyard  of  Killarrow,  near  Bowmore.  there  was  a  prostnitc 
column,  rudely  sculptured  :  and,  among  others,  two  gravestoneii, 
one  with  the  figure  of  a  warrior,  habited  in  a  sort  of  tunic 
reachini:;  to  the  knees,  and  a  conical  head-dress.     Hix  hand 
h<^Ms  a  8word,  and  by  his  side  is  a  dirk.     The  decoration  oi 
tlie  nthcr  is  a  large  sword,  surroundc  l  by  a  wreath  of  leave?? ; 
and  fit  one  end  the  fiGnires  of  three  animals.     This  column  has 
been  reumved  from  its  resting-place  and  set  up  in  the  centre  of 
a  battery  erected  near  Islay  House  some  years  ago.  Monu- 
mental stones,  as  well  as  c&ims  and  barrows,  occur  elsewhere ; 
and  there  is  said  to  be  a  specimen  of  a  circular  mound  with 
successive  terraces,  resembling  the  tynewalds,  or  judgment* 
seats^  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  almost  unique  in  the  Western 
Islands.   Stone  and  brass  hatchet-shaped  weapons  or  celts,  ^f- 
shots  or  flint  arrow-headS|  and  brass  fibulsB^  hare  been  freqiuntly 
dug  up. 

7.  In  later  days,  Islay  was  distinguished  by  a  visit  froaa 
the  French  squadron  under  Admiral  Thuroty  in  1760,  wbidi 
put  in  in  distress  for  provisions,  for  which,  however,  the  Admixml 
honourably  paid.  Again,  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  the  notoriooa 
Paul  Jones  made  %  descent  here.  In  the  Sound  he  capiored 
the  West  Tarbert  and  Islay  padiet.  Among  the  pasaengcn 
was  a  Major  Campbell,  a  native  of  the  island,  just  retum«d 
from  India  where  he  had  realised  an  independence,  the  bulk  n€ 
which  he  had  with  him  in  gold  and  valuables,  and  the  luckleaa 
officer  was  reduced  in  a  moment  from  affluence  to  compnzmtrre 
penury.  Of  much  more  recent  occurrence  waa  the  appearance 
in  Loch-in-Daal  on  4th  October  1813,  of  an  American  privateer 
of  twenty-six  guns,  witli  a  crew  of  200  mra.  ^'  The  True  Blooded 
Yankee,**  by  which  a  crowd  of  merchant  vessels  ^Uicii  ha^>- 
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pmd  to  be  lying  in  Port  Charlotte  was  rifled,  and  then  set  on 
fixe,  ooeeaoning  a  lots  estimated  at  wnne  hundred  thousand 
pounds.    It  is  some  satis&ction  to  know  that  this  piratically 

named  craft  was  subsequently  made  prize  of  and  condemned. 

The  ^jenuine  Islaymen,  are  to  this  day  remarkable  for  size 
aud  goodliness  of  periion,  and  the  body  of  clansiucii  who  accom- 
panied Ihlay  to  welcome  her  Majesty  at  Inyerary  in  1847 
attracted  peculiar  notice. 

8.  We  proceed  now  to  conduct  the  rciider  through  the 
island.  Leaving  the  inn  of  Port  Askaig,  the  r^ad  wind^  lip  a 
ravine  or  CTully,  for  nearl}'  a  mile,  exciting  hopes  that  the  way- 
farer has  really  )>een  conducted  to  fairy-land.  These,  however, 
soon  cease;  for,  on  making  the  summit  of  this  niviiK.  the 
ronntrv  again  becomes  hnrc  and  exposed,  but  presenting  an 
appejimnce  nf  abundant  and  rich  vegetation,  with  marks  of 
successful  culture  around.  After  traversing  four  or  hve  miles, 
the  country  a.ssumes  a  stiii  improved  appeanince.  The  govern- 
ment church  and  manse  of  Kiimenny  are  passed  on  the  left,  and 
after  about  four  miles  more  travelling,  wo  reach  the  inn  of 
Bridgend.  Previous  to  this^  however,  the  sea  is  seen  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Itlaj,  flowing  into  the  spacious  Bay  of  Loch- 
i&^Daal,  which  forms  a  very  interesting  and  lively  object,  run- 
ning straight  inward  from  the  Irish  Channel,  a  distance,  fmim 
the  Point  of  the  Rinns  to  Islay  House,  of  at  Imst  twelye  or 
Ibortecn  miles.  Before  arriving  at  Bridgend,  the  appearance 
of  the  coimtry,  particularly  to  the  left,  strikes  a  stranger  as 
rich,  beautifiil,  and  interesting,  wied  in  siir&oe,  and  forming 
prinieipBUj  a  sfeiatli  or  gkn,  watered  by  a  considerable  stream, 
interspenad  with  thrifing  pkntatiens  of  laieh  and  other  trees. 
From  Bridgend,  a  pretty  good  Tiew  is  had  of  Islay  House,  or, 
as  it  is  here  called  by  the  natiTes,  7%€  Whiie  ffau$e.  This 
mmum  is  surrounded,  espeeially  in  front,  by  a  very  extenrive 
and  level  lawn,  with  tlie  ground  gently  rising,  and  well  wooded 
behind.  The  tumse  is  on  a  large  and  princely  scale,  the  pleasure- 
grounds  and  gfff^^"**  extensiTe  and  embellished.  Towards 
Bridgend,  to  the  Mt  of  Islay  House,  stood  fimnerly  the  village 
of  KillaiTow. 

From  Bridgend  the  touirst  may  easily  make  a  short  and 
interesting  excursion  to  Loch  Finlagan,  which  lies  north-east 

from  Islay  House  about  five  miles,  and  on  an  island  in  which 
are  to  be  &eeu  the  ruins,  a^  already  meatiouod,  of  a  principal 
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residence  of  tlie  Kings  or  Locds  of  the  lales.  Betveen  H  aad 
Islay  House  lies  the  piece  Eihlkbas,  until  lately  the  wsadsBce 
of  the  filter  of  Islaj ;  an  interesting  end  beaittifiil  locslify, 
and  the  native  spot  of  John  Orawfnid,  Esq.,  the  author  of  m 
''Histoiy  of  the  Indian  Axdiipelago/'  the  "^Smbassj  to  Awm,"* 

9.  If  it  be  the  object  of  the  tourist  to  haTe  a  fuU  local  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fertile  aud  iutoresting  Island  of  Isluj,  ccrtainlj 
the  4UCCU  of  the  Uebrides,  we  would  recommend  his  taking, 
first,  the  road  along  the  north  side  of  Loch-in-Daal  to  the 
Rinns,  or  the  Point  of  Islay  stretching  to  the  south-west. 
After  pushing  along  rather  a  bleak  tract  for  two  or  three  miles, 
he  arrives  at  the  Bay  of  Sunderland,  bcn<ling  gently  inwards 
from  the  direct  course  of  Loch-in-Daiil  :  htkI  passing  alonpr  the 
beach  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  he  may  turn  to  the  righi,  and, 
after  a  gentle  ascent,  will  come  unexpectedly  in  view  of  the 
mansion-house  and  grounds  of  Sunderland,  (Mae  Swen,  £eq») ; 
and,  if  interested  in  rural  and  agricultural  pnisuits,  he  will 
reflect  with  pleasuie  that  the  beautiful  scm  now  befoie  him 
was^  not  many  yean  ago,  a  bleak,  uninteresting,  and  unpacouus" 
ing  expanse  of  dry  moss  and  heather,  with  seemly  even  a  spoi 
of  green  swazd  on  which  to  rest  the  eye.  Betoining  again  to 
the  road,  the  trayeller  still  piooeeds  close  to  the  sea  shoie^  and 
along  a  fertile  and  toletaUy  coltivated  stretch  of  coimtiy, 
passes  the  new  and  thriring  Tillage  of  Port  Chailolte^  aad^ 
some  five  or  six  miles  onward,  the  road  eats  across  the  extreme 
promontory  of  this  part  of  the  islaiid,  conveying  him  to  the 
Tillage  of  PortnahaTen,  a  celehimted  cod-fishing  station,  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  Mao  Bwen  of  Sunderland,  and  oontainin^ 
about  sixty  slated  houses,  very  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
rocky  nook  of  a  wild  bay,  which  is  protected  by  an  island  in 
the  ulhng  from  the  stem  blasts  of  the  west.  On  this  islitiid  a 
lighthouse  has  been  built  ;  and,  perhaps  no  station  on  the 
wtiolc  coast  of  Scotland,  if  we  except  Cape  Wrath,  more 
loudly  demanded  this  presenrative  measure  to  the  siupping 
interests  and  to  human  life. 

10.  L^vini]f  Portnahaven,  the  truvcllor  can  by  a  good  road 
procee<l  aloni;  the  north-west  coast  of  thu  i-hiiid,  where  he  will 
find  rt  fertile  country,  well  cidtivated,  till  he  come  to  the 
church  of  Kilchuman  ;  and,  leaving  it  on  the  right,  he  had 
better  still  adhore  to  the  line  of  the  coast.  Appmching 
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Kilehiimaiv  aflbanrarda,  for  tlie  distenoe  of  two  or  three 
milefl^  the  soil  becomoB  sandy  and  arid ;  bat^  lanovod  from  the 
immediate  sea  ooaety  it  is  mingled  with  a  good  fertile  loam, 
which  has  bean  improTod,  on  the  best  piind^es  of  hosbandry, 
bj  the  propietor  of  Sunderland,  whose  lands  stretch  down- 
wards in  this  direction.  Following  the  coast  from  Kilchnman, 
its  ^ipeamnce  is  striking  and  grand:  perpendicniar  rugged 
rocks  rising  from  the  ocean,  and  rent  b j  numerous  chasms, 
among  wh^  am  a  series  of  curious  cafsms,  arrest  the  atten- 
tion. 

Within  the  caye  of  Sanejrmore,  the  access  to  which  is  some- 
what difficult,  there  is  an  inner  cave,  opening  into  successive 
passages,  and  narrow  giillciiL's  with  intLnnc  liutc  chambers, 
amidst  which  the  reverberatiuu  of  a  giiii-shot  is  quite  over- 
powering, and  the  cadence  of  the  notes  of  the  bagpipe,  varies 
from  the  faintciit  murmur  to  deafeninjo:  loudness.  It  was  near 
Sanevmore  that  the  tragical  shii»\\rcck  of  the  emigrant  brig 
Eiunouih,  from  Londonderrj  for  (Quebec,  occurred,  on  27th 
April  1h47.  when  nil  tlic  passengers,  240  innunihor,  with  all  the 
crew  except  in  l:  thi\;t;,  found  a  watery  errave.  The  appearance 
of  the  shore  after  the  storm,  strewed  with  ir;i laments  of  wreck 
and  dead  bodies,  and  Timngled  limV)S,  is  described  to  Jiave  been 
appallinc:  and  heart-rending  beyond  conception. 

The  reader  may  he  interested  to  know  that  iirdaave,  a 
handsome  residence  beyond  Saneg,  is  the  birthphu^e^  we  believe, 
at  least  the  patenial  lesidence,  of  Miss  OampbeU,  Lady  of  Po- 
lignac,  sometime  prime  minister  of  fiance. 

Loch  Gruinart^  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  the  trayeller  will 
meet  in  his  progress,  is  celebrated  by  Dean  Monro,  in  his 
aeeoont  of  the  Hebrides^  for  the  number  of  seals  which  were 
caught  or  slain  on  the  sand-banks  which  the  recess  of  the  tide 
hei«  leaTCs  exposed ;  but  the  ^pori  €i  seal-catching  here  has 
long  ago  been  forgotten. 

The  sands  of  Qrainaii  are  cdebmted  in  the  taiditional  lore 
of  the  islandsn^  finr  the  bloody  conflict  alrsady  mentioned^ 
finight  m  1698,  between  the  Ifaodonalds  and  Madeans.  The 
east  side  of  Loch  Qminart  presents  merely  a  low  sandy  ex* 
pnnse  of  coast^  aflar  which  it  rises  gradually  into  higher  and 
Ueaker  hills  towards  the  Soimd  of  Islay  and  Port  Askaig. 
From  the  head  of  the  loch,  a  walk  of  f oni  or  five  miles  across 
ibe  country  conducts  to  Bridgend.    The  route  hm  described, 
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from  Bridgead  till  retuxniiig  there,  might  be  accompliabed 
etisilj  in  a  long  stunmer  or  autumn  day,  with  the  help  of  « 
good  I  slay  pony,  and  an  equally  hardy  and  ictivo  guide. 

11.  After  resting  at  Bridgend,  proceed  we  now  to  the 
metropolis  of  Islay,  the  village  of  Bowmore,  lying  about  three 
miles  south-west  from  Bridgend,  and  on  the  flhore  of  Loch-in- 
Daal ;  a  continuation  of  tile-roofed  cottages  extending  partiaUy 
along  the  shore  from  Bridgend.  Bowmore  is  of  coioiadmMt 
size^  containing  a  population  of  from  900  to  1900  inhalntanti. 
It  was  commenced  in  1768,  and  is  judidoualj  and  tegularij 
planned ;  but  the  plan  has  been  but  indifferently  obeerred, 
houses  being  permitted  to  be  erected  of  any  siie^  shape,  or  nu^ 
terialy  suited  to  the  means  and  yiews  of  the  builder.  A  pcin- 
cipal  street^  ascending  a  pretty  steep  hill^  is  tenninated  at  the 
west  by  the  school-house.  From  the  hill  behind,  an  eztensiTe 
and  boEtutifui  yiew  is  obtained  of  Loch-in-Daal  in  all  its  ex- 
panse, of  Islay  House  and  the  adjacent  grounds  in  the  distance, 
of  the  Rinns,  and  the  district  of  Islay  already  described. 
Another  wide  and  also  ascending  street  crosses  this  at  rii^'ht 
MMj^des,  beginning  at  the  <iuaj,  which  is  a  sul>stautial  edifice, 
adinitting  common  coasting  vessels  to  load  and  unload,  and 
tcnuiiiates  at  the  summit  by  the  village  aud  jiarish  church  ;  a 
respectable  building,  of  a  circubvr  form,  surmuunted  by  a  neji-t 
spire.  A  third  street  runs  parallel  to  the  one  first  descrit>ed, 
along  which  the  houses  present  so  poor  an  appearance  as  t<» 
leave  the  popular  designation  it  has  received  iu  the  village,  ot 
the  "Beggar  Row/'  far  from  being  a  niibuumer. 

12.  Leavinp:  l)owmore,  the  traveller  proceeds  southward, 
passing  the  church  on  his  left,  and  contumes  to  ascend  bj  -% 
gentle  acclivity  for  about  a  mile.    The  road  now  slopes  gently 
downwards,  and  inclines  towards  the  wide  expansive  Bay  ol 
Laggan.    But  at  the  summit  mentioned,  a  good  view  is  had  of 
the  bleak  promontory — a  dead  and  dull  mass — dividing  Loch« 
tn-Daal  from  the  Bay  of  Laggan,  tapering  to  the  west,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  rocky  point.    On  descending  along  the  road  to 
the  Bay  of  Laggan,  the  traTeUer  is  struck  with  the  appearaaea 
of  its  ample  and  spacious  waters,  boimded  partly  by  rocks 
rugged  aspect  and  moderate  height,  and  sldrted  all  along  its 
basis  by  a  broad  belt  of  beautUul  sand.    In  this  bay  tnnaj 
shipwrecks  haTe  ooourred,  by  seamen  mistalring  it,  and  bearini^ 
up  for  it,  instead  of  Loch*in-Daal«   Leaving  the  lefel  of  the 
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bay,  a  gcnde  aodiTity  is  naomded,  and  the  scene  becomes  less 
mtemting,  though  still  a  pleasing  viiriety  of  pasture  and  tillage 
is  se^  scattered  around.  On  his  right,  the  traveller  has  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  island  cut  off.  This  is  the  bluff  Point 
of  Keannouth,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  Lhc  Oe.  If 
interested  in  anti«]uariiui  pursuits,  it  mtxy  repay  his  labours 
here  to  turn  off,  obtaining  a  giii'lc  to  luring  hiiu  to  the  old 
cab  tie  or  fort  of  J>uu  Aidh,  built  upon  the  extreme  summit  of 
tbe  rock  forming  the  western  extremity  of  the  Point  of  Oe. 
The  scene  is  impressive  and  grand.  The  castle  or  fort  is  quite 
H  ruin,  Itut  may  l>e  seen  to  have  been  a  place  of  very  singular 
strength  in  its  day.  The  cave  of  Stoc  Mhaol  Doraidh,  on  the 
farm  of  Grastle  near  the  Oe,  is  only  accessible  by  boat,  and  with 
favourable  w  eather.  A  huge  pillar  of  rock  guards  the  ouicr 
entrcince,  wiiich  is  an  archway  in  a  wall  of  rock.  From  the 
space  within,  a  low  openinir,  only  admitting  a  small  boat,  ushers 
into  a  spacious  apartment  with  two  recesses,  all  watered  by 
the  sea.  Our  road  soon  now  attains  the  sea-shore,  at  a  spacious 
hay,  forming  a  safe  and  good  anchorage,  with  a  much  better 
outlet  than  Loch-iu-Daal,  and  well  sheltered,  especially  from 
the  north  and  west.  Here  a  new  villnge  has  been  in  progress 
for  a  few  years  back,  named  Port  EUinoXy  in  compliment  to 
Lady  Eiiinor  Campbell  of  Islay. 

A  mile  or  two  farther  on,  the  road  arrives  at  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Laggavoulin,  near  which  is  the  parish  church  of  Kildal ton, 
and  the  clergyman's  residence^  Yery  picturesquely  situated  be< 
fide  •  rocky  inlet  of  the  sea  coast,  opposite  to  the  remains  of 
the  round  tower  or  Inu^ii  Punnivaig.  From  Port  Ellinor  to 
LaggaTOulin,  the  country  presents  a  well  cultivated  and  fertile 
aspect,  and  a  surface  obviouslj  susceptible  of  great  and  advan- 
tageous agricultural  imprOTements.  Leaving  the  village  just 
mentioned,  the  rood  keeps  along  the  shore  for  two  or  three  miles 
fivther,  when  the  countrj  assumes  rather  a  pastoral  than  an 
agricultural  appearance^  and  is  partially  studded  with  birch, 
hasel,  and  other  copsewood.  Tuniing  down  into  a  small  beau- 
tifully wooded  promontoiy,  forming  one  side  of  »  still,  peaceful 
inlet  of  the  sea^  is  seen  an  elegant  and  spaebus  cottage,  built  by 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Islay.  Onwards  a  mile  or  two  is  the  fiurm  and 
house  of  Aidmore.  From  this  quarter  of  the  island,  a  good 
▼iew  is  presented  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Oantyre— towards 
OampbeUtown,  and  the  Mull  of  CSaatyre.  In  dear  weather  also, 
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the  Irish  oout  is  disoomible  to  the  naked  eye.  Ftodi  Aidmorey 
round  the  coast  to  Port  Askaig,  there  is  soamly  any  object  of 
interest  to  reward  the  toil  of  exploring  it.    But  if  it  suits  the 

tourist's  time  and  purpose  ^>ctter  than  returning  by  Bowmore 
aiid  Bridgend  to  Port  Askaii:.  he  can  easily  make  the  latter 
place,  from  Laggavoulin  or  Ardmore.  in  the  course  of  uuc  day, 
though  at  the  expense  of  some  bodily  fatigue. 


JUEA. 

13.  This  island  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  ti^Mn  ttom 
the  south,  where  it  is  se?eii  or  eight  miles  wide^  till  at  the 
northern  extremity  it  becomes  only  about  two  miles  broad.  It 

is,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  border  on  the  east  side,  a 
rugged  and  l»arrcn  region.  A  series  of  steep  and  lofty  mouii- 
taius  of  quartz  ruck  extend  northwards  from  the  Sound,  ^hoot- 
ing  into  four  conical  peaks,  three  of  which,  more  elevated  than 
the  others,  are,  from  their  peculiar  shape,  called  the  Paps  of 
Jura  ;  the  highest  being  ahout  2o(H)  feet.  These  are,  on  tlwir 
lower  sides,  covered  with  dusky  hejtth,  and  higher  up  wjth 
broken  fragments  ul  lu-  ;im«1  masses  of  rook  :  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  embedding  moss  around  tlieso,  tliey  are  there 
almost  Iwire  of  vegetiition.  The  west  si  lo  is  altogether  wild 
and  rugged,  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  uumhabitod.  On  the 
east  the  shore  is  low,  and  succeeded  by  gentle  slopes,  extending 
to  the  base  of  the  hills.  This  coast  is  indented  by  several  bays, 
and  shoots  out  various  poiuts  of  land ;  thus  presenting  a  some- 
what pleasing  appearance  It  is  intersected  by  numerous  ni|iid 
streams,  and  the  soil  by  the  shore  is  poor  and  steny^Miii  the 
decliTity  more  or  less  clayey  and  Wfumtj,  There  are  two  fine 
harbours  on  the  east  side,  the  southcmmoet  protected  hj 
several  small  islands  at  the  mouth  :  the  emmnt  c  of  the  othv 
is  between  two  projecting  points  of  land.  Loch  Tarbert^  a  loQg 
arm  of  the  sea,  at  the  middle  of  the  west  side,  ahnost  intersect* 
the  island.  This  inlet  abounds  with  a  wiety  of  shell»fish. 
On  the  same  coast  there  are  quantitiee  of  fine  sand,  uaed  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  The  population  does  not  exceed  800, 
The  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses  aie  hardy,  but  more  diminutifa 
than  those  of  Islay*  Though  the  name  of  the  island  is  aigntfi- 
cant  of  the  abundance  of  deer  on  it-^ura,  firom  Dliuii%  or 
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Dera — yet  these  animals  arc  now  not  numerous,  eagles  and 
goats  InjiiiL':  the  chil  i  tenaiits  of  its  rocky  solitudes. 

Several  tumuli,  iciuains  of  Danish  hurghs,  and  similar  an- 
tiquities, are  to  be  met  with  ;  and  in  one  or  two  places  there 
are  traces  along  the  <leclivities  of  a  wall  that  had  been  about 
4J  feet  high,  with,  :U  its  h  wer  termination,  a  deep  pit  about 
12  feet  in  diameter,  suppost  1  to  have  l^eim  a  contrivance  for  the 
capture  of  the  wild  boar,  whicli,  l^cmg  driven  along  the  wall, 
would  be  forced  into  the  pit.  At  the  north  end  of  the  Bay  of 
Small  Isles  there  are  remains  of  a  considerable  encampment^ 
which  has  consisted  of  three  ellipses  of  some  depth,  hollowed 
out  and  embanked,  and  protected  on  one  side  by  a  triple  line 
of  defence  with  deep  ditches,  and  bj  regular  bastions  on 
another,  and  haymg  a  mount  of  some  size  at  the  east  end. 

14.  Corryneckan,  the  strait  between  the  northern  extre> 
mity  of  Jura  and  the  mountainous  island  of  Scarb%  possesses 
a  wide-spread  notoriety.  It  will  be  found  described  p.  76. 

COiiUKSAY  AlTD  OBONSAY.  . 

15.  These  islands  are  distinguished,  next  to  lona,  by  the 
most  extensive  remains  of  religious  edifices  of  any  of  the 
Western  Islands.  They  lie  about  north-west  of  the  Sound  of 
Islay  ;  are  separated  by  a  narrow  stniit,  <lry  at  low  water,  and 
extend  together  to  a  length  of  about  twelve  miles  ;  Oronsay, 
the  most  southerly,  being  much  the  smaller  of  the  two.  The 
Inlands  are  named  after  St.  Coluniba,  and  hi^  com}  ,inion  St. 
Oran.  The  hills  are  rugged,  but  not  high,  and  the  pasture  on 
the  low  grounds,  particularly  to  the  south,  is  remarkaT)ly  rich, 
liabbits  abound  in  these  islands.  The  population  may  MinMunt 
to  alK)ut  niK).  A  Culdee  establishment  was  founded  in  Colon- 
saj,  called  after  St.  Oran  Killouran.  There  exist  on  Oronsay 
the  ruins,  still  pretty  entire  of  a  prioiy  or  a  monastery  of 
either  Cistertian  or  St.  Augustine  monks,  of  which  the  abbey 
stood  in  Colon^y,  but  it  has  been  completely  destroyed.  Both 
w«ie  foonded  by  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  about  the  middle  of  the 
Iburteenth  century.  The  prioiy  measures  sixty  by  eighteen  feet 
Adjoining  it  is  a  cloister  a  peculiar  form.  It  foims  »  square 
of  forty  feet  eztenallyi  and  twen^  eight  within.  On  eadi  of 
two  opposite  sidsB  aie  seven  low  aiches,  composed  of  two  thin 
stones  for  columns,  with  two  others  fonning  an  acute  angle, 
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and  resting  on  two  flat  stones  placed  on  the  top  of  the  upright 
ones.  The  only  remaining  side  has  five  small  round  archers. 
In  a  side  chapel  is  the  figured  tomh  of  an  abbot,  Macdufie, 
anno  1530,  and  also  a  stone  with  a  stag^  <log8,  and  a  ship 
sculptured  upon  it.    A  large  and  very  elegant  stone  cross  stands 


Cross  and  Monastic  Remains  at  Oronsny. 


beside  these  buildings,  and  within  the  priory  are  various  tomb- 
stones of  warriors  and  others.  Several  tumuli  exist  in  Oronsay  ; 
and  on  Colonsay  are  the  ruins  of  several  chapels,  and  within 
the  memory  of  man  those  of  St.  Oran's  cell  were  discernible,  and 
there  are  also  some  monumental  stones. 
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MULL,  lONA,  AHU  8TAFFA. 


Different  Bontci,  l.^Kenait  Iibnd ;  LorIi  of  the  Met;  Alcnnder  n.'f  Sipedi- 
tion  andDailh;  Haco's  InTasion,  2. — Island  nf  Mull,  Appearance  and  Geolo^^ 
of,  8.— lona  (NT  IculmktU,  Names,  General  Appearance,  Sue,  Soii,  Cultivation'^ 
Villace  of  Thrdd,  4.— Antiqiiity  of  the  Religioiu  Edifices;  DeseripCfan  of  Os 

Builain,rs  in  tlu  order  they  are  usually  visited,  6. — The  Nunnery  and  its  Chapel; 
Isle  of  Nuns;  Streets;  Stone  Crosses;  Library  and  Cbartulary,  6. — St.  Oran's 
Biinriiig.OnMiiid  and  Chapel ;  Cathedral;  St.  Martin's  Cross,?. — ^Tombs;  Dmidiml 
Circle*;  Fcatorrs  of  thcCuldet?  Worship,  — Innis  Kenneth;  Sufrgestions  for  further 
Accommodation  and  I-  acilities  in  luna,  note  .  Dr.  Johnson,  9. — Staffa,  General 
Appearance  of;  Caves;  Eastern  Side,  10.— Clam  Shell  Cave;  Bouchaillie  Ulet; 
Grind  Causeway,  11, — Finn's  Cave ;  Columns,  12.— Bfmt  Cave  ;  Mackinnon's 
Cinre,  13. — GettliMneal  Phenomena,  14.— Grand  Island  View ;  Minprnr  Castle.  15. 
— Tobennory;  the  Spanish  Armada;  l>rimtin,  16. — Sound  oi  Mull,  17— Aros 
Csftk,  lb.— SiUiations  and  S^le  of  the  Hehridian  Castles.  19.— Ardtomish  and 
other  Castles,  with  Chnrehes,  Crosses,  and  Tombs  in  Morren;  Locb  Snnart,  90w— 
ihi  irt  Castle ;  the  Lidv's  Ruck,  31.— UflBon}  Awhinioira  GMtle ;  ChthedrtleC 
Arjcyie,  22.— Eeturn  to  Oban.  23. 


"TlKit  man  is  little  to  he  otivicd,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the 
plau  of  3iarathon,  or  whose  juetj  would  not  erov  wanner  among  the  rains  ot  loua." 

 "Ferbaps,iiittieiefdBtioBSonbeiPi^^*MmqrbeMBet^ 

the  instmeticm  of  tbe  veiCem  regkns.'*— IV.  Joknson^i  T<mr, 


num. 

Obto  to  wMt  side  of  Kerranu   4 

Ferrj  to  Admacmig,  in  If  nil      7 

Craipanour   5 

Salin,  near  Aros   11 

TobetmoiT  8^   36| 

Loeh-aa-KMl   4 

LagKsn-Uhra    7 

Staifm   9 

lODft    M 

09 


1.  The  aboTe  mentioned  distances  arc  quoted  for  the  use  of  the 
tourist  who  can  command  timo  to  go  to  Stafia  and  lona  through 
Mull,  and  is  resolved  to  aee  vmyiMng  more  leisurely  than  he 
oottld  do  by  the  ordinaiy  ttemen.  We  «re  glad  to  infonn 
lum  that  the  roads  are  now  good,  and  passable  for  vehicles, 
thxtmghout  the  route  aboTe  indicated.  Until  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  the  common  oonne  by  steam  was  throu^ 
the  Sound  of  Mull  to  Tobermory,  and  thence  westwards. 
Now,  the  outer  passage  by  the  south-west  promontory  or  Ross 
of  Mull,  fiiBt,  to  lona  and  Staffs  is  prefenred,  letuning  by  the 
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Sound  to  Oban  in  the  evening,  tnd  this  trip  is  goieiBU j  aooom- 
plished  in  about  eleven  hours.  In  summer  it  is  almost  a  daily 
one  bj  special  steamers,  but,  besides,  all  the  others  on  this 
coast  rendezTous  at  Oban,  and  the  tourist  will  find  sefwal  boats 
going  up  the  Sound,  bj  which  he  can  be  landed  at  Tobsnaoiy 
and  elsewhere.* 

2.  Keirerafoims  a  natural  breakwater  to  the  salb  Bay  of  Oban, 
which  is  the  securest  haven  on  the  west  coast  for  vessels, 
whether  intended  for  the  northward  voyage  or  the  passage  of 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  will  be  found  already  noticed  p.  77. 
Keriora  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  where  Haco  of  Norway, 
in  the  year  12(53,  met  his  island  chieftains,  who,  crowding 
with  their  galleys  to  assist  him  in  his  descent  on  the  coasts  of 
Scotland,  augmented  his  fleet  to  IGO  sail.  Partly  of  Scandina- 
vian origin  and  independent  power,  the  Roguli,  who  ruled  the 
Western  Isles  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  were 
dangerous  neighbours  to  the  then  unsettled  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. (  hving  a  slight  allegiance  to  the  Norwegian  crown,  in 
consetiucnce  of  the  concjuests  of  Harold  Ilarfager,  King  of 
Denmark,  in  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  of  Magnus 
Barefoot  of  Norway,  ahout  1()9(),  and  thus  politically  opposed 
to  the  Scottish  monarchs,  then  harassed  on  all  sides  by  the 
descents  of  sea  kings  and  pirates  of  the  north,  it  became  the 
interest  of  our  sovereigns  to  attach  and  win  over,  or  subject  to 
their  dominion,  the  lords  and  chieftains  of  the  Isles  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  Bribeiy  and  negotiation,  open  force  and 
secret  fraud,  were  resorted  to ;  and  even  large  tributes  were 
offered  to  the  King  of  Norway  by  Alexander  II.  if  he  would 
resign  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isles.  Irritated  by  the  contemptu- 
ous replies  of  that  monarch,  Alexander  at  length  declared  his 
resolution  of  conquering  the  Danish  settlements  in  Scotland, 
and  boasted  that "  he  would  plant  his  standard  on  the  dilft  of 
Thurso.**  He  got  no  forther  than  Kemn  with  his  fleet  aad 
army,  when  a  fever  seiied  him,  of  which  he  died ;  and  the 
same  hostile  policy  being  pursued  by  the  governors  of  his  son 

*  OmoC the  Meim.  Bnmi^  tteaincrB,  and  the  "  Maid  of  Lorn,"  bdonginrtoanotbcr 

rompany,  now  sail  onrc  every  week  fmm  Glasgow  to  Arm  and  Tohcnnnn .  besides  the 
others  which  make  the  daily  circuit  of  Mull.  Slutuld  the  travelltT  prtier  it,  be  can 
tirst  croHA  to  Kerrera,  then  lake  the  ferry-boat  to  Achnacraig  in  timi  bbS  preeeed  by 
land  by  Duart  and  Aron  to  the  inn  ou  the  Inland  of  Ulva.  w  Ik  re  he  can  procure  a  boM 
to  the  adjoinin<r  \^\v»  of  Staffii  and  lona.  The  Skye  steami  r  also  procei-ds  tliruu^h 
the  Sotuid  nf  Mull,  and  calls  at  Arot  and  Tobermory.  These  different  boats  alao  ] 
ceed  to  Salin,  on  Luch  Siinart»  ginoK  eenr  meana  m  nnting  this  kmc  and  fimL  i 
bitliefloUtUevMted  inlet.     •    •     '  »  — 
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tnd  successor,  Alexander  III.,  then  but  a  boy,  and  eqtedaUy 
manifested  in  the  attempts  of  the  Earls  of  Rof^s,  and  othtf 
mainland  chiefs,  to  oonqiur  the  isles,  Uaco  roused  himself,  aad 
tailed  foirtb  for  the  defence  of  his  injured  Tasaali.  SaUing 
from  Korwaj  with  the  lavgeit  fleet  that  erer  left  his  oonntiy's 
ports,  it  was  at  Kenwn  he  met  the  great  body  of  the  ishmd 
ohieftainsy  who  thenoeaeoompanied  him  on  the  ill-&ted  descent 
on  Aynhire^  when  %  tempest^  aad  the  Scottish  host  headed  by 
the  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their 
joutfaliil  sovereign,  broke  his  mighty  power  and  effisoted  the 
oonsequentcessionof  the  Hehrides  to  tliis  country.  Haco,from 
fiitigiie  and  anxiety,  died  on  his  way  home  at  Kirkwall,  in 
Orlmey,  on  the  14^  of  December  1263. — (CJhionicle  of  Man. 
Toffesus.) 

3.  In  taking  the  outer  pasnge  the  steamers  usually  skirt 
along  the  rocky  iron-bound  coast  of  Mull,  in  crossing  to  which 
magnificent  views  are  obtained  of  its  high  dark  moimtains,  and  of 
the  islands  to  the  southward,  and  the  varying  chains  ot  mountiiins 
on  the  liiumluad.    The  grei^itci  part  of  the  souili  coast  of  Mull 
presents  a  iull  wall  of  rock,  unliroken  save  by  the  iulct  of  Loch 
Buy.  Approaching  the  south-west,  the  shore  becomes  lower  and 
more  rugged,  while  white  foaming  hreakcrn  keep  up  the  interest 
of  the  passage.    Of  Mull,  we  may  remurk  in  passing,  that  its 
surface  is  extremely  uneven  nnd  mountamt  UH  :  it^  ^-nil  both 
deep  and  fertile,  and  it  is  thus  better  adapte  l  f  i  pustunige  than 
Skjc.  to  which  island  it  utherwise  bears  a  strong  ro-joml^lancc. 
The  r7i])!dity  with  which  its  rocks  de€omj>ose,  prevents  the  island 
from  having  much  picturesque  beauty,  and  thp  tourist  will  l)e 
hut  ill  rewardcl  in  ^cfirching  for  fine  scenery  at  any  distance 
from  the  coast.  With  the  exception  of  the  granitic  promontory 
id  the  Hoss,  which  is  skirted  by  quartz  rock,  clay  slate,  and 
mica  slate^  the  whole  upper  portions  of  this  bland  consist  of 
trap  rocks,  cohering  lias  and  oolitic  deposits  of  stratified  rocks, 
and  which  are  visible  in  aeocnparatiTely  small  number  of  places 
»t  the  base  of  the  supeiineumbent  mass.  To  the  north  of  Aros 
nnd  LochHift-Keal,  the  surface  of  the  country,  though  hilly  and 
lingular,  cannot  be  called  mountainous,    it  presents  efsiy- 
^^Mie,  as  ramatked  by  Dr.  MaoeuUoch,  that  aipeet  so  efaanc^ 
iesistie  of  tmp  oountries,  m  the  teiftced  foims  rising  by  nume- 
rous stages  fnm  tha  shme  to  the  highest  elevation,  which  here 
iMns  not  to  exceed  liOO  to  lliOO  tet.    The  southern  and 
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western  divihi<  ri^  of  the  island  present  the  trap  rocks  sunilarly 
disposed ;  V)Ut  in  the  districts  of  Gibon  t\w\  Torosy  they  attain 
a  much  greater  altitude;  Ben  More,  the  highest  mountain, 
being  3097  feet ;  and  the  next  to  it,  Benychat,  2294  feet  by 
barometrical  measurement.    These  mountains,  on  their  western 
slope,  are  flanked  by  cUA  nearly  1000  feet  high ;  and  all  round 
the  island,  columnar  precipices  of  greenstone  and  basalt  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  shore,  while  the  rocks  in  the  intezior  are  gteatlj 
concealed  by  rubbish  and  yegetation.    Towards  the  east  and 
south,  the  trap  terraces  shelve  down  to  hills  and  cliffs  of  mode- 
rate eleyation ;  the  asperities  of  the  shore  being  caused  chiefly 
by  protruding  dykes  and  Teins,  of  which  there  is  an  abundaooe 
in  til  parts  of  the  island ;  but  even  these^  although  Teiy  hatd, 
do  not  produce  a  coast  line  so  rocky  and  indented  as  that  foimed 
by  the  primitiye  masses. 

The  eye  is  occupied  alternately  in  scanning  the  ftoe  of  the 
cliffs  of  Mull,  and  in  tracing  the  fiunt  outlines  of  Oolonny  and 
Islay,  and  more  near  the  peaked  mountains  of  Jura  and  the 
island  of  Scarba,  between  which  lies  the  whirlpool  of  Ocoiy- 
vreckan. 

4.  Zona,  or  leolmkUl^Ej,  the  Island — lona,  Ithcna,  the 
Island  of  the  Waves**— Icolmkill— the  Isle  of  Columba's  (St. 
Cyium's  or  Malcolm's)  Cell — that  "illustrious  island  which,*' 
as  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  "  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Cale- 

doni;in  regions,  is  hence  savuge  clans  and  roving  barbjirians 
derived  the  Ijenetits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion," 
is  situated  about  nine  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Staffa,  and  is 
separated  from  Mull  by  a  narrow  but  navigable  sound.   Its  his- 
tory has  now  l.>ecome  nearly  as  familiar  as  its  iiaiiie  ;  and  it  Ua?? 
been  with  truth  observed  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  that  the  descrip- 
tions and  remarks  which  have  been  published  of  it,  have  giTen 
it  an  importance  to  which  it  scarce  possesses  a  suihcient  claim, 
either  from  the  simple  extent,  the  Wauty,  curio?<ity,  or  even 
antiquity  of  its  architectural  remains,  apart  from  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  them.     "In  any  other  situation."  says 
the  same  author,  "  the  remains  of  lona  would  be  consigned  to 
neglect  and  oblivion  ;  but,  connected  as  they  are  with  an  age 
distinguished  by  the  fiarocity  of  its  manners,  and  its  indepen- 
dence of  regular  govemment,  standing  a  solitary  monument  of 
religion  and  literature,  the  mind  imperceptibly  recurs  to  the 
time  when  this  island  was  *  the  light  of  the  westem  worldly*  ^ » 
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gem  in  the  ocean,'  and  is  led  ta  oontmplate  with  Tenenlion 
its  silent  and  mined  stractures.  Bven  at  adistanee,  the  aspect 
of  the  cathediali  insignificant  as  its  dimienidofns  aie^  piodnoes  a 
strong  Ming  of  delight  in  him  who,  long  coasting  the  nigged 
and  hamn  roclu  of  Mnll,  or  Iniffeted  by  tuibnlent  waTCs,  be- 
holds its  tower  first  rising  out  of  the  deep,  giving  to  this  desolate 
region  an  air  of  dvilisation,  and  recalling  the  oonsciousDess  of 
that  human  sodety,  which,  presenting  elsewhere  no  visible 
traces,  seems  to  have  abandoned  these  rockj  shores  to  the  cor- 
morant and  the  sea-gull.'* 

lona  is  about  three  mWva  in  length  and  one  in  breadth, 
being  placed  nearly  in  u  tiorth-easterly  direction.  The  surface 
ia  low,  rising  into  numerous  irregular  elevations  which  seldom 
exceed  I(H>  feet.  Its  highest  hill  may  be  about  400  feet,  and  it 
in  situiLiL'.l  at  the  iiurthern  extremity  of  the  island.  Generally 
indented  with  rocky  bays  and  promi)iit(Ji ios.  it.  however, 

pn<?«csses  at  the  north-western  side  a  large  plain,  terminating  in 
a  tiat  shore,  composed  chiefly  of  broken  shells.  Another  sandy 
and  low  plain,  to  the  east^  into  which  flows  the  Bay  of  Martyrs, 
where  the  bodies  of  strangers  intended  to  be  buried  in  the  holy 
isle  were  received,  contains  the  ancient  remains  and  the  modem 
Tillage  called  Threld.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  light  (chiefly 
sand  and  seft-ehells),  and  is  applicable  almost  only,  and  that  by 
the  assistance  of  sea-weed,  to  the  cultivation  of  barley  an^ 
potatoeSyOf  bothof  whichy  howew,it  yields  very  abundant  crops. 

The  upland  is  a  chequered  mixture  of  rock  and  pasture, 
with  here  and  thete  a  few  ridges  of  com ;  it  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  Uack  cattle^  whidi,  with  the  kelp  prepared  on  tiie  shores, 
and  fish,  in  the  taking  of  which  the  ii^bitants  display  great 
industry,  form  the  disposable  produce  of  the  island.  The  land, 
wUeh  till  lately  was  held  in  runrig,  is  now  divided  into  dis- 
tinct crofts,  and  supports  a  population  of  about  500,  the  whole 
rental  being  i.'300.  On  the  approach  of  strangers  to  the  island, 
onc-lialf  nt  the  inhabitants,  hare  headed,  and  with  iniitted  un- 
comWd  hail',  especially  the  younger  portion,  collect  in  groups 
along  the  shore  to  gaze  on  their  visitors,  to  tender  their  services 
in  showing  the  ruin-,  and  troops  of  children  irni.urtane  the 
purchase  of  their  Httlo  stores  ut  felspar  and  ><  rpcntine  pebbles, 
which  have  ever  been  regarded  as  charms  and  choice  relics  of 
the  isle.  One  unacquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  tenantry 
in  the  Hebrides  generally  will,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  express 
his  astonishment  at  the  uncouth  and  squalid  appearance  of 
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these  people— sure  tokens  of  the  povertj  and  wxdtchddneM 
under  which  they  live. 

5.  Roferriug  to  our  aocount  of  the  eaxly  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  Highlands,  and  of  St.  ColumWs  mission  (page  20  to  22), 
wc  may  remark  that  a  very  remote  antiquity  was  once  awigned 
to  the  religious  buildings,  the  ruins  of  which  still  impart  so 
much  interest  to  this  distant  island ;  but  the  assertion  had  not 
the  advantage  of  any  probability  to  support  it.  If  raligious 
edifices  were  at  all  erected  by  Columba^  when  he  took  up  Us 
residence  here  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centttiy,  they 
were  composed,  most  probably,  of  no  better  materials  than 
ufiekentforhj  of  which  many  chuiches  in  ISngland,  almost  down 
to  the  Norman  oonijuest,  were  foimed^  or  they  may  have  baan 
Btone-houses  thatched  with  heather,  examples  of  which  aie  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Highlands. 

The  smallness  of  St.  Orui*8  chapd,  which  is  only  40  by  20 
feet,  the  general  poTerty  and  rudeness  of  its  style,  with  the  per- 
petual repetition  of  the  chevron  moulding  in  the  low  cueular 
arch  which  fonns  its  doorway,  points  it  out  as  the  oldest 
building  now  standing,  and  would  perhaps  stamp  it  as  of  the 
Saxon  age  ;  but  it  is  in  all  probability  of  Norwegian  workman- 
ship.  The  ehapel  of  the  nunnery  is  lLc  noxt  in  order  of  anti- 
<^uitv,  ilic  arches  being  also  round,  bui  without  ornament  . 
while  the  structure  of  St.  ^Mary's  church,  which  was  the 
same  time  the  abbey  church  and  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of 
the  Isles,  bespeaks  a  much  later  origin,  and  refers  it  to  a  date 
not  more  distant  than  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
if  it  l)e  even  of  an  antiquity  so  high. 

6.  The  nunnery  is  the  first  in  order  oi  tlu-  ruins  which 
strangers  usually  visit.  The  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Oran. 
and  was  possessed  by  cuTioiiosses  of  .^t.  Augustine.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  60  feet  by  'in  ;  and  it  contains  the  tomb  of  the  la5t 
prioress,  Anna,  dated  in  with  an  in.scri})tiou  in  the  Saxon 
character.  Previous  to  their  establishment  here^  the  nims  are 
said  to  have  lived  on  a  small  isle,  near  lona^  stiU  cidled  the 
"  Isle  of  Nims."  They  wore  a  white  gown,  and  over  it  % 
rotchct  of  fine  linen,  and  lived  here  togethsr  a  long  time  lAar 
the  Reformation  (Keith  458) ;  but  their  presence  in  lona  WM^ 
of  course,  a  deviation  from  St.  Columba's  rule,  as  he  is  known 
to  have  steadfastly  oppoeed  all  female  intateenoe  in  his  xdi- 
gious  institutions* 
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To  the  north  of  the  nunnery,  beside  the  chapel,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  causeway  leading  to  the  cathedral,  called  the  Main 
Street,  which  is  joined  by  two  others,  called  the  Boyal  Street 
and  Martyr  Street,  leading  to  the  bay  of  that  name.  On  the 
weBi  aide  of  the  last  atieet  is  Maclean's  Onu,  a  beautifullj 
oanred  i»iilar,  and  one  of  the  360  votive  croiaes  which  at  one 
lime  adorned  the  island,  and  which,  by  a  sentence  of  the- Synod 
of  Ajgyle,  about  the  year  1560,  were  all  hurled  into  the  sea. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  Libnttj  and  Chartulary  of  lona.  If 
Ihey  were  erer  of  the  value  imputed  to  them,  this  same  Synod 
contributed  moie  to  their  destruction,  and  to  our  vain  v^gxets, 
than  did  all  the  ravages  of  Danes  and  barbarian  warriors. 

7.  We  arrive  next  at  the  BeUi^  Owrain,  or  St.  Gran's  buiying- 
plaee,  a  large  enclosure,  in  whidk,  according  to  Martin,  Dean  of 
the  Isles,  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway  had  se- 
parate cemeteries,  as  well  as  the  Lords  of  the  Ides,  and  the 
duefs  and  principal  fionilies  throughout  the  Highhmds.  We 
refer  to  Pennant,  and  to  Mr.  Howson's  valuable  paper  in  the 
Camden  Sodety's  Transactions,  Part  iiL,  formerly  quoted,  for 
some  of  the  inscriptions  in  this  resting-place  of  saints^  and 
kings,  and  warriors,  which  is  literally  paved  with  tombstones.'' 

To  dispd  the  smile  of  incredulity  apt  to  gather  on  the  £sce 
of  vidtors  when  listening  to  the  words  of  the  honest  chronider 
who  mafshals  the  motley  parties  whom  the  steamers  now  land 
in  such  daily  reeuiring  numbere,  over  the  adiec  of  the  dead, 
while  narrating  how  many  kings  lie  buried  underneath,  we 
tnuiseribe  what  an  eye-witness,  Dean  Monro  of  the  Ides,  who 
wrote  in  1594,  says  <m  the  subject : — "  Within  this  isle  of 
Kilmkill  there  is  an  sanctuary  also,  or  kirkzaird,  callit  in 
Eriche,  iteUig  Grain,  quhilk  is  a  very  fair  kirkzaird,  and  weill 
biji^git  about  with  staine  and  lyme.  Into  this  sanctuary  there 
are  three  toml)es  of  staine,  fomiit  like  little  chapels,  with  ant 
braide  grey  iiKirMc,  ur  miLiu  stiiine,  in  the  gavil  uf  ilk  of  the 
tomhei?.  lu  the  staine  of  the  ane  tomb  there  is  written,  in  Latin 
letterjs,  Tumulus  Rcgum  Scotia: — ^tiuit  is,  the  tomlie  ore  grave 
of  the  Scottis  Kings.  Within  this  ioiitl)e,  according  to  our 
Scottes  ami  Erische  croniklcH,  ther  laye  juiU  (/-tight  crowned 
tScotfs  Kings,  thionj^h  the  quhilk  thi>  ile  hes  been  richly  dotat 
he  the  Scotts  Kinges,  ab  wo  h;i\c  mid.  The  tombe  on  the 
south  side  foresaid,  haa  this  inscription,  Ihtmvhis  ilff]>itn  Ui- 
temue — that  i%  the  tombe  of  the  Irland  Kingis ;  for  we  have 
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in  our  auld  Erische  cromkells,  that  ther  were  four  Jrland 
Kiiigis  erdit  in  the  said  tombe.  Upon  the  north  sjde  of  our 
Soottes  tombe,  the  inscription  bears,  Tumuhu  Regum  Nor- 
wegim — ^(hat  Ib,  the  tombe  of  the  Kings  of  Norrowaj.  And  als^ 
we  find  in  our  Erische  cronikells,  that  Ccalui,  King  of  NorrowBrj, 
commandit  his  nobils  to  take  his  bodey  and  borej  it  in  Cc^m- 
kill,  if  it  chaacit  him  to  die  in  the  ilea;  bot  he  wm  to  dlmm- 
fitit,  that  ther  remained  not  SO  manej  of  his  armej  as  wald 
buiey  him  ther,  therefor  he  WM  eirded  in  Kjlea,  after  he  stroke 
anc  field  against  the  Scotts,  and  was  ▼aagiaisht  be  them. 
Within  this  sanctiiavy  also  Ije  the  maut  paiit  of  tfaa  Lofds  of 
the  lies,  with  their  Ijnaga;  twa  dan  Leans,  wi^  their  Ijnage ; 
SfacKinnon  and  MacQnanie^  with  their  Ijnage ;  with  other  in- 
habitants of  the  haill  iks,  beoanse  this  sanotoaiy  was  wont  to 
be  the  sepulture  of  the  best  men  of  all  the  iles,  sod  als'  of  our 
Kinges,  as  we  hare  said.'* 

Macbeth  was  the  last  Scottish  King  buried  in  lona^  Mai- 
oolm  Oaenmore  having  changed  the  place  of  nojal  sepulture  to 
Dunfermline.  In  PennanVs  daj,  thiere  were  oidj  disoorerabla 
certain  slight  remains,  that  were  bnOt  in  a  ridged  fonn,  and 
arched  within,  but  the  inscriptions  were  lost but  thej  w«re 
still  called  the  Ridges  of  the  Kings.  Excayations  were  made 
in  1833  by  the  lona  Club,  which  demonstrated  that  there  were 
no  subtenaneous  vaults  or  chaml)ers,  but  br  viirlu,  to  light  manj 
interesting  tombstoncii.  In  Gran's  Chapel  the  inscription  is 
quite  legible  of  Angus  Og,  Lord  of  the  Isles — the  friend  of 
Bruce,  and  who  fought  with  him  at  Bannockbum — in  those 
words — 

'*Hic  Jieet  eoipiis  Angnu,  fflii  Domini  Angiistt  MDonlrail  de  Vt^.** 

This  Angus  died  in  1325.  "  Mr.  Frazier,"  srys  Pcnniuit,  "  son 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Isles,  informed  Mr.  SarliL  VcroU.  governor  of 
the  I'^lc  of  >Trin.  who  visited  lona  in  lObb,  that  his  father  had 
collected  there  300  inscriptions,  and  presented  tliem  to  the  Elarl 
of  Argjle,  which  were  siter wards  lost  in  the  troubles  of  the 
finnily." 

To  the  north  lies  the  cathedral,  which  Mr.  Howson  thus  d** 
scribes : — The  Abbey  Church  of  the  Cluniae  Mooasteij  of  Ion% 
and  Cathedral  of  the  Isles,  is  a  cross  churoh,  measuring  inter- 
nallj  lid  feet  from  east  to  witty  and  70  from  north  to  south. 
The  choir  and  mm  are  of  equal  Isngth,  and  about  S8  fsat  in 
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breadth.*  The  transepts  are  1 7  feet  in  breadth.  At  the  inter- 
section is  a  tower.  (1.)  This  tower  (which  once  possessed  a  fine 
peal  of  bells)  is  square  and  plain,  without  any  panelling,  with 
a  string  running  round  at  about  half  its  height,  and  a  plain 
cornice  above.  Between  these  two  parts  are  windows,  one  on 
each  side,  which  are  among  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the 


Cathedral  of  lona. 


church.  They  are  strictly  square  openings,  filled  with  beautiful, 
hut  each  with  different,  tracery,  which  seems  to  indicate  their 
•late  to  be  in  the  Decorated  period.  That  to  the  south  is  pecu- 
liarly beautiful.  The  square  is  described  about  a  circle,  in 
which,  from  a  sexfoil  in  the  centre,  six  volutes  run  off  in  a 
Flamboyant  form,  enclosing  six  others  in  the  intermediate 
spaces.  At  one  comer  of  it  is  a  detached  window  of  very  small 
dimensions,  with  two  quatrefoil  lights.  In  the  interior,  the 
o|>ening  for  the  windows  is  divided  by  a  shaft,  with  a  capital 
and  two  bands,  not  unlike  those  which  are  thought  to  charac- 
terize Saxon  churches.  It  might  be  conjectured  that  the  tower 
and  its  openings  are  of  very  early  date,  and  that  the  tracery 
was  introduced  in  the  fourteenth  century,  more  especially  as 
the  shafts  from  which  the  transept  arches  spring  have  an  ancient 

*  By  pacing  we  nuke  the  lengths  ISO  and  7&  feet,  and  the  breadth  37  fed. 
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appemnce.  (2.)  Of  the  transepts,  the  south«m  hfeg  the 
remams  of  a  Docoratcd  wiiKlow  ;  in  the  northani.  Pennant's 
sketch  exhibits  two  Early  English  ones.  There  m  no  aisles, 
but,  in  the  north  tnuuept,  the  remains  of  a  ssmicireiilar  arch. 
The  capitals  of  the  aboye-mentioned  shafte  are  ornamented  with 
grotesque  figures^-one  group  said  to  represent  an  Angel  wei^ 
ing  souls,  and  Satan  crouching  near.  The  arches  are  pointed. 
(3.)  The  nare  is  TOry  much  dikpidated,  wiUi  a  trm  of  a  round 
arch  in  one  place,  and  buttresses  which  (as  those  in  the  south 
transept)  are  narrow,  and  lie  upon  the  wall  at  a  small  elefition. 
The  western  doorway  is  small  and  plain,  haying  a  dripstone, 
and  moulding  running  continuously  to  the  ground.  (4.)  It  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  the  original  appearance  of  the  didr.  At 
the  east  end  is  a  good  Decorated  window,  and  there  are  I>eco> 
rated  windows  in  the  north  and  south  wall,  on  each  side  of  it 
There  is  no  other  window  in  the  north  wall,  which  in  one  part 
exhibits  two  Early  Flnglish  arches,  with  the  toothed  ornament, 
springing  from  round  piers  with  somewhat  rude  capitals.  The;^ 
arches  are  quite  built  up  in  the  wall,  which,  however,  shews 
marks  of  recent  work.  Below  them  is  a  doorway  of  elaborate 
but  sins^ular  form,  semicircular,  and  trefoiled.  On  exiiminiui; 
the  engravings  of  Pennant,  I  find  that  in  his  time  these  arches 
were  free,  and  seem  to  have  opened  into  a  chapel  which  was 
attached  to  the  north  side  of  the  choir.  This  prepares  us  for 
considering  the  --outh  '^\rhi.  where  there  seems  to  have  l)een  some- 
thing of  a  similar  arrangement.  Here  are  three  roun<i  piers, 
about  10  feet  high  and  9  feet  in  circumference,  with  capitals 
covered  with  grotes({ue  tigureu,  and  pointed  arches,  with  several 
mouldings.  The  easternmost  pier  is  square,  with  a  square 
abacus.  To  these  piers  are  attached  overarching  buttresses  (if 
so  they  may  be  called),  which  formerly  have  been  roofed  over, 
thus  constituting  a  species  of  quadraatal  aisle.  The  whole  is 
walled  round,  with  an  elegant  window  apparently  Decorated,  to 
the  east ;  and  a  br^t-wall  is  built  between  the  pises  thesa- 
selves*  It  is  probable  that  what  at  first  si|^t  scctti^^  to  hsiTe 
been  an  aisle  has  really  constituted  one  or  more  chapels  ;  and 
that  Br.  SacheyereU  speaks  aoeuimiely  when  he  says  that  *  on 
each  side  of  the  choir  are  two  little  chapde,  the  entnoce  to 
them  opening  with  laige  pillats,  corioasly  car? ed  in  baaeo 
relievo.* 

There  remain  thiee  well-worked  sedilia,  of  Early  English 
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appumce,  formed  irith  trefoiled  ogee  arehesi  under  oonnected 
inpslxaiMf  wluch  run  out  afterwaxds  into  a  horimntal  tftUet^ 
and  hsTo  at  each  apex  the  renudns  of  what  aeems  to  have  been 
a  aenlptuied  head.  The  principal  altax  leems  to  have  remained 
until  a  late  period— Sadiererelly  who  aaw  it  in  16d8,  eaje  it 
measuied  six  feet  by  four.  Mwtin,  whose  tour  was  written 
in  1702,  usee  these  words: — ^The  altar  is  large,  and  of  as 
£ne  a  marble  as  oyer  I  saw.*  And  it  must  have  existed  in 
1772,  since  Pennant  says  that  he  end  his  companions  oontri* 
buted  to  diminish  it.  He  says  it  was  of  white  marble  veined 
with  gray. 

**  Pennant  merely  notices  the  remains  of  the  Bishop's  Palace ; 
and  now^  I  beUere,  there  are  but  slight  traces  of  11  Sacheverell 
tells  us  that  it  consisted  of  a  large  hall,  open  to  the  roof  of  a 
chamber,  into  which  he  supposes  it  must  have  been  necessary 
to  ascend  by  a  ladder,  and  under  this  chamber  a  buttery.  Tho 
offices  were  probably,  according  to  custom,  outside.  He  sajs 
it  put  him  in  mind  of  the  inscription  on  Bishop  Rutter's  tomb 
in  the  Isle  of  Man : 

*  Vide  at  lidt  PkUtinm  £piicQpi!' 

The  abbot's  house  stood  to  the  westward.  It  is  so  obvious  that 
this  church  has  been  patched  and  blocked  up  in  many  places 
since  it  became  a  ruin,  that  a  minute  examination  would  be 
iieccssary  before  a  confident  opinion  could  be  pronounced  on  the 
date  of  all  its  parts.  But  when  the  window*  in  the  tower  and 
in  the  choir  are  considered,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  tn'eat 
portion  is  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Some  Norman  w  ^jvk  to 
the  north  of  the  church — pos<iibly  also  the  piers,  the  buttresses, 
the  shafts  in  the  tower,  and  the  tootlie  l  ornaments  in  t!u;  choir 
— miffht  indicate  that  the  shell  <<\  tlie  building  w:is  ;i  cciitury 
earlier,  or  evcTi  more.  Nothing  can  i)e  more  prolmblc  th;iii  that 
the  Abbey  Church  was  originally  crecte«l  by  some  of  tbe  i^-land 
chieftains  in  their  days  of  power,  that  it  was  dismantled  (luring 
the  troubles  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
repaired  in  more  tranquil  years  which  concluded  it — perhaps 
about  1380,  when  it  became  an  Episcopal  as  well  as  a  monastic 
church."  Mr.  Howson,  from  an  entry  in  Bean  Mylne's  laves 
of  the  Bishops  of  Dunkeld,  afterwards  saw  reason  to  believe  that 
the  age  of  the  cathedral  may  have  been  for^  or  fifty  years 
older  than  what  he  mentions  aboTe. 
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One  of  the  finest  of  the  ancient  crosses  of  lona,  taller  (about 
fifteen  feet)  and  richer 
than  Maclean's,  has  been 
set  up  on  a  basement  of 
granite,  opposite  the  en- 
trance to  the  cathedral, 
and  within  the  enclo- 
sure now  very  properly 
formed  around  it.  The 
cross  is  exquisitely 
carved  in  high  relief, 
with  Rhunic  knotting 
of  great  freedom  of  de- 
sign, on  mica  slate. 

8.  The  earliest  tomb 
actually  bearing  a  date 
is  that  of  Lachlan  Mac- 
kinnon,  in  1489,  and  the 
next  in  point  of  anti- 
quity, as  yet  discovered, 
is  Ablx)t  Mackinnon*8, 
near  the  altar,  dated  in 
1600.  The  inscriptions 
in  the  Gaelic  alphabet  Cathedral, 
are  not  dated  ;  swords,  ships  (some  of  them  exhibiting  the  an- 
cient forms  of  the  Hebridean  galleys,  with  the  stem  and  prow 
both  alike,  and  curved  upwards  like  the  Roman  vessels,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  single  square  sail),  and  armorial  bearings  with  ill- 
executed  bas-reliefs  of  warriors,  form  the  chief  objects  on  the 
sculptured  tombs. 

As  already  mentioned,  most  families  of  distinction  in  the 
Highlands  had  burying-places  here,  and  many  erected  votive 
chapels  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Besides  the  veneration 
of  the  place,  a  prophecy  was  currently  handed  about,  that, 
"  seven  years  before  the  end  of  the  world,  a  deluge  shall  drown 
the  nations ;  the  sea  at  one  tide  shall  cover  Ireland  and  the 
green-headed  Isla ;  but  Columba's  Isle  shall  swim  above  the 
flood  thus  the  notion  of  protection  mingled  with  that  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  isle  in  making  it  the  resort  of  strangers  to  bury 
their  dead.  Out  of  the  last  Government  grant  for  erecting 
additional  places  of  worship  in  the  Highlands,  a  church  and 
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manse  have  been  built,  and  a  resident  minister  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  lona,  and  the  frte  church  has  also  erected  here  a 
place  of  worship  and  residence  for  a  minister. 

The  cairns  and  circles  throughout  the  island,  and  the  Mack 
^men^  or  stones  of  fate,  are  most  probably  Druidical,  and  give 
c*>uiitenancc  tu  the  traditions  and  carlj  Irish  writings,  purport- 
iiiLC  tlj:u  St.  Columba  found  the  L>ruids  in  power  here  uu  hh> 
an  ivLil,  though  doubtless  many  of  the  details  are  fabulous,  and 
many  mere  monkish  inventions  of  later  times. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  religious  system  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  by  St.  Coluraba  (according  to  Mr.  Skene, 
Scot.  Highlanders,  I.  194),  were,  that  the  monks  were  ordained 
denjijintny  not  latpmuy  as  was  common  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  under  the  Romish  church — that  they  dwelt  in  monas- 
teries,  whence  they  issued,  avS  occasion  presented,  to  convert  by 
their  f)reaching  the  neighbouring  savaize  tribes — that  they  had 
abliuts  over  them,  "  possessing  the  same  character,  exercising 
the  same  functions,  and  in  every  respect  occupying  the  same 
positiuii  with  the  bish  of  other  churches,"  and  enjoying  a 
territorial  juri  indict  ion  as  bi>ho{).s  did.  As  in  Ireland,  so  also  in 
Scotland,  the  abbots  were  sdmetimes  styled  "  Bishop  Abbots," 
and  sometimes  **  Presbyter  Abbots  but  the  great  pen  idiarity. 
accor  liui;  to  Mr.  Skene,  of  the  Culdec  Church,  "  was  the  union 
of  the  clerical  and  monastic  order  into  one  collegiate  system, 
where  the  abl)ot  and  the  bishoj)  were  the  <:uiie  person,  and  the 
inferior  orders  of  presbyters  and  deacons  lormed  the  monks  who 
were  under  his  control."  The  attempt  to  assimilate  this  state 
of  things  to  modem  Prcsbyterianism,  as  has  8ometime>!  been 
tried,  can  only  succeed  by  confoundinc^  and  altering  the  mean- 
ing of  words  in  all  ancient  authorities.  Tn  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  primacy  was  removed  fidiii  Armagh,  in 
Ireland,  to  lona,  which  had  previously  l>een  of  the  subordinate 
class  which  was  ruied  only  by  a  Presbyter  Abbot ;  but  subse* 
qncntl y,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  the  pri- 
macy was  transferred  to  Dunkeld,  and  soon  after  to  St.  Andrews, 
where  the  Romish  clergy  early  succeeded  in  totally  altering  the 
constitution  rind  government  of  the  church,  David  I.  having 
introduced  the  establishment  of  regular  parochial  clergy,  thereby 
superseding  the  mbsionary  system  of  St.  Columba.  lie  erected 
monasterieii  with  lay  monks,  on  the  Romish  plan,  placing  over 
both  biflhopSy  whoM  juriadictioiiy  and  the  number  of  their  dio- 
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cases  remamed  unaltered, "  being  just  those  who  had  pievioiisly 
existed  among  the  Ouldees." 

9.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  a  small  party  can  now  be  aocom- 
modated  with  tolerable,  though  homely  lodgings  m  the  Island, 
so  thai  tourists^-a  few  at  a  time— can  leisurely  examine  the 
whole  ruins,  and  afterwards,  if  the  weather  be  steady,  take  a 
boat  to  Stafia  and  Ulva,  and  altar  letting  al  the  smaU  Inn  al 
the  latter  place,  regain  the  main  coast  of  Mull,  or  rejoin  the 
steamers.*  If  they  take  the  course  by  UlTa,  they  should  not 
omit  a  visit  to  Innis  Kenneth,  rendered  classic  ground  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  of  which  he  obserres,  that  "  Romance  does  not  often 
exhibit  a  >ccne  that  strikes  the  imagination  more  than  thi-*  little 
desert  isle,  in  these  depths  of  western  obscurity."  Here  was 
a  seminary  for  many  centuries  dependent  on  lona,  and  here  the 
great  moralist  was  hospitably  and  politely  entertained  by  Sir 
Allan  Maclean  and  his  two  3'oung  daughters,  "  the  elder  of  whom 
read  the  English  service"  on  Sunday.  "  The  chapel  (says  the 
Doctor)  is  about  sixty  feet  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  On 
one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  by 
it  lies  a  little  bell,  which,  though  cracked  and  without  a  clap- 
per, has  remained  there  for  ages,  guarded  only  by  the  venerable- 
ness  of  the  place.  The  ground  round  the  chapel  is  covered  with 
gravestones  of  chiefs  and  ladies,  and  still  continues  to  be  a  place 

*  Were  more  commodious  accommodation  provided,  and  Uaia  generally  made  know, 
a  few  days'  st^oum  in  Tona  oould  not  fUl  to  Decome  a  freqnait  oeeanrence,  and  tkr 

Bpcnilation  rr tiinnrrntivc.    >V\v  iiitclli^'cnt  tourists  turn  their  bnrlv««  on  lonn  ar  J 
Stulla,  wUUuut  tlic  wish  that  circumstnnrcs  had  pcnmttetl  a  more  leisurely  exami- 
nation of  the  very  wondrous  works  of  Die  Creator  in  the  one,  and  in  the  other  of 
rclirs  of  remote  nntiqiiity,  so  imprcsivfly  heaped  toirr'hrr  in  these  diftnnt  i«.lf^ 
of  the  sea.    No  utiier  spot  lu  Great  Bnl^iin  stunda  so  i  .vit  nsively  assofistt  d  vk  uh 
the  past  as  Icoluikil ;  wliile  Stnffn  is  unrivalled  in  its  own  penihar  and  wunder- 
inspihuy;  style;  and  as  the  forks  of  visitors  attest  the  force  of  their  eomtiinrd 
attractions.  I't  is  hi^h  time  that  hiutablc  provision  were  made  for  the  full  gratitiration 
of  the  puhlic  mno^ily,  hv  nieuns  of  a  ^^khI  inn.  or  of  several  proper  lixlifinc-lioiijios. 
There  is  hardly  a  pomt  m  the  kingdom  more  frvquentcd,  though  at  present  merely 
for  a  flyinjr  nsit,  and  we  hope  the  want  eTi)erienccd  will  be  siieedily  remored.   It  xs 
''tntifyiiig  to  understand  that  Bi^hdji  V.\viir_'.  nl"  Arinle  and  Uic  Isles,  is  engnjred  in 
tiavuig  a  work  compiled,  which  will  embrace  uumcrous  driinfations  and  deacr^Aioiin  at 
the  antiquities  ana  scenery,  akmff  with  all  Che  icattered  historical  notieea  eonnoetetf 
with  Ihcin  and  with  the  i««la!id.  rolfeeted  into  one    r\  u<irl(  wliieh  rannnt  fail  toboliieMy 
acceptable,    tiul  it  is  uialtcT  of  surprise  that  no  uiuvenient  is  now  maidc  to  do  all  thskl 
may  be  practieable  in  tlie  way  of  remonng  rubbish,  and  rendcrinf  all  diaeoveraUe  itt- 
scnpti(»ns  le^i!ile.    Were  subscriptions  opene<l  at  si|(ht  of  any  bmly  or  person  in  whom 
confidence  wunld  be  pbccd,  on  board  the  StaHa  and  lona  steamer,  and  at  the  Ob*B 
Caledonian  Hotel,  moot  toorists  would  readily  contribute  to  a  ftind  fbr  tavaoHgsttal 
and  further  prc»teetion.    It  nn^rbt  also  not  be  anu«<s  that  something  more  were  done, 
but  tinder  prtrjicr  jmj'rrinlcmlrmr,  in  the  way  of  ensuniiK  drj"  footing  in  wet  weather 
tor  the  partu!*  from  the  steamers  nsitiu^  the  ruins.   Let  the  Messrs.  Bums  but 
direct  a  pMtion  of  their  characteriatic  apint  udouerij  to  thcio  nwttcn^  and  aU  «laA- 
coItiM  wffl  diaainpear. 
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of  sepulture." — (Journ4>ff,)  Sir  Allan's  house,  in  niins,  now  adds 
to  the  datolatkm,  and,  in  the  iMigoage  of  Dr.  Macculloch,  thit 
cemetery  is  nneiiclosed,  unprotected,  and  foiigotteii — ^the  haunt 
of  the  plover  and  the  curlew.** 

10.  Let  us  hasten  on  to  our  tour  round  Mull.  Staffisi  an  l 
lona  ha^e  nothmg  Imposing  ahout  them  when  seen  from  a  <lis- 
tance.  The  fonner  appears  as  a  round  lumpish  rock,  and  the 
latter,  in  nearing  it  from  the  north,  is  so  low,  that  at  first  it 
seems  as  hut  a  dark  speck  of  cloud  resting  on  the  sui^mo  of  the 

As  the  steamer  holds  on  her  course  towards  8tafia»  the  at- 
tention is  occupied  with  the  outlines  of  the  Treshnish  Isles,  and 
of  the  mote  distant  foims  of  Coll  and  Tiree.  Bat  as  the  Tessel 
draws  nigh  her  destination,  all  ejes  an  directed  to  the  rockj 
mass  a-head,  so  known  to  fkme. 

It  is  onlj,  however,  when  we  have  approached  prettj  close 
that  the  heauties  of  Stafia  b^gin  to  unfold  themselTes.  Let  the 
visitor— if,  like  Madean  at  the  flood,  he  hare  ^  a  boat  of  his  own** 
—he  In  no  haste  to  reach  the  landing  place,  hut  let  him  rather 
first  sail  along  the  whole  eastern  side  of  Uie  island.  He  will 
thus  pass  the  entranoes  of  all  the  most  celebrated  cares,  will 
become  familiar  with  the  general  ehaiacters  of  the  colonnades, 
and,  as  he  approaches  the  south-western  extremitj,  will  have 
a  most  imposing  view  of  the  main  entablature  of  the  island, 
supported  bj  the  continuous  cliffs  of  basaltic  pillars.  A 
nrj  good  geoenU  snrrej  is  also  to  be  had  from  the  steamer^s 
dec^s* 

Staffii  is  of  an  irregular  otal  shape^  about  a  mOe  and  a  half 
in  drcumfesrenoe,  presenting  an  uneren  table-land,  resting  on 
clifi  of  variable  height.  The  greatest  elevation  Ues  towards 
the  south-west,  and  appears  to  be  about  144  feet.  The  island 
is  eompoeed  of  a  fundunentai  ledge  of  rocks  of  conglometmted 
trap  or  tufia,  to  which  succeeds  a  grajish  black,  hard,  and  com- 
pact columnar  basalt,  which  is  covered  hj  a  mass  of  shapeless 
basalt  of  the  same  description,  with  small  columns  interspersed 
through  it.  The  whole  facade  of  the  island,  the  arches  and 
floorings  of  the  caves,  strongly  resemble  architectural  designs, 
and  have  been  described  by  terms  taken  from  works  of  art ; 
and  even  the  surface  of  the  summit  of  the  island,  presenting  in 
several  places  the  ends  of  small  colunms  jutting  up  from  the 
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amorphous  basalt,  has  much  the  apjjcarancc  of  a  tesbclated 
pavement.  So  numerous  are  the  caves,  that  the  rock  may  al- 
most l>c  described  as  perforated  with  them  all  round,  hut  the 
wonders  of  the  spot  are  concentrated  on  the  eastern  i»ide,  and 
the  Hurge  >v]iich  constantly  beats  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
islaiul  renders  the  examination  ot  them  both  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Inclined  a  little  from  the  horizontal  position,  the  iH.nl.'-  >A 
rock  dip  towards  the  north-east,  which  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
island,  and  where  a  landing  can  he  effected  in  almost  any  state 
of  the  title.  Proceeding  along  the  base  of  the  rliff  from  thi> 
point,  the  objects  the  visitor  has  to  examine  succoc  i  uue  another 
in  the  following  order: — 1.  The  Clam  or  Scailop  Shell  Cave 
2.  Bnuchaillic,  or  the  ITerdsman.  3.  The  Great  Colonnade  and 
Causeway.  4.  Fingal's  Cave.  5.  The  Boat  Cave  C>. 
kinnon's  Cave  ;  which  last  occurs  close  by  the  south-woitom 
extremity  of  the  island. 

11.  (1.)  Approaching  the  Glazn  SheU  Cave,  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  basaltic  columns  is  perceiTed^  and  on  one  aido  of 
that  opening  they  are  beautifully  bent  or  curved,  presentiiisf  an 
appearance  like  the  ribs  of  a  ship  ;  while  the  wall  on  the  oppo- 
site side  is  made  up  of  the  projecting  ends  of  horiiontal  columna, 
having  a  resemblance  to  the  surface  of  a  honeycomb. 

(2.)  Detached  a  few  paces  from  the  shore,  is  the  Teij  siiH 
gular  and  beautiful  islet  of  Bouchaillie^  or  the  Herdsman.  It  Is 
about  thirty  feet  high,  and  seems  to  rest  on  a  series  of  horiaon* 
tal  pillars,  visible  only  at  low  water.  Competed  eatiiely  of 
small  columns,  which  are  closely  attached  to  one  anoUier,  and 
inclined  as  to  a  central  nucleus,  it  possesses  a  conical  fma^  and, 
from  its  symmetiy  and  regularity,  is  altogether  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  objects  about  the  Island. 

(3.)  From  opposite  this  rock  the  pillan  become  eract,  nnd 
extend,  in  one  continued  colonnade,  along  the  whole  ftce  of  tike 
cliff  to  the  entrance  of  Fingal*s  Gave.  An  inclined  space^  formed 
of  irregularly  protruding,  horiaontally  fractured  remnanta  of 
broken  columns,  intervenes  between  the  base  of  the  diff  and  tlw 
sea,  and  composes  the  grand  causeway. 

12.  (4.)  Licreasing  in  breadth  as  it  proceeds,  this  pavemoni 
at  length  brings  us  round  a  projecting  abutment  of  Uie  rock  ; 
and  the  splencUd  entrance^  deep  receases,  and  dear  green  water 
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of  the  Uaimli  Binn,  the  Musical,  or  Fingars  Oftre,  bursts  upon 
<nir  Tiow.  Description  luw  loag  been  exhausted  on  the  wonders 
of  this  cave*  ^  Oompared  to  this^  what  are  the  cathedrals  or 
the  palaces  huHt  by  men  9  Mere  models  or  playthings !  imi- 
tations as  diminutlTe  as  his  works  will  always  be  when  oom" 
pared  to  those  of  nature.  Where  is  now  the  boast  of  the  archi* 
tect  f  Regularity — the  only  particular  in  which  he  ftncied 
himself  to  exceed  his  mistress^  Nature— is  here  found  in  her 
possession,  and  was  for  ages  unknown  and  undesoribed." 

The  dimensions  of  this  caye  were  minutely  taken  by  ]>r. 
Maccnllochy  from  whose  Tery  Taluable  scientific  paper  on  Staffa 
we  make  the  following  extract : — 


The  causeway  on  the  eastern  side  continue  on  from  the  en- 
trance—but reiy  narrow — almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  cave, 
formed  of  broken  pillars,  on  which  a  precarious  and  slippery 
footing,  aided  in  part  by  a  rope  to  hold  by,  is  got  by  those  who 

have  nerve  to  venture  in  without  a  boat.  We  have  seen  ladies 
attain  the  very  extremity  ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  the  some- 
what trying  eiiurt,  tlic  ciicct  is  most  striking  neai'  the  en- 
trance. 

The  sides  of  the  chasm  are  columnar,  and  for  the  most  part 
perpendicular.  A  deeply  channelled  fissure,  parallel  to  the 
sides,  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  ceiling,  which  is 
ornamented  by  pendant  clusters  of  columns,  whitened  with 
calcareous  stalagmite.  As  the  sea  never  entirely  ebbs  from  this 
cave,  having  indeed  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  at  low  water,  it 
forms  its  constant  liooring,  along  which  a  boat  may  be  pushed, 
if  the  waves  are  not  breaking  too  fiercely  at  the  entrance  to 
admit  of  its  approach.  The  average  diatficter  of  the  l»a.saltic 
columns,  throughout  the  if;land,  !«?  Mlmut  two.  Hut  often  they 
extend  to  three  an  l  evun  tour  I'eut.  Tlicir  u'oneral  forms  are 
pentagonal  an  d  lu  \  ;igunal,  hut  the  number  of  sides  is  m  me- 
times  increase i  to  <oven  and  nine,  and  they  are  rarely  found 
rhomboidal  or  triangular. 
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In  position  they  are  sometimes  erect,  sometimes  oblique, 
and  not  unfre<|ueutly  horizuut<U,  wliile  thej  aro  often  cuiy^ 
and  variously  jointed  and  implicated. 

13.  (5.)  The  next  opening  we  have  to  nodce  is  called  the 
Boat  Cave  ;  and  between  it  and  the  Great  Caye  is  the  highest 
portion  of  the  columnar  cliff,  the  upper  surfiMe  of  which  is 
about  112  feet  above  high-water  mark.  Ihis  cave  derives  its 
name,  we  may  suppose,  firom  its  being  accetsible  only  by  sea ; 
and,  though  itself  insignificant  in  size,  the  sjmmetiy  of  thai 
|Murt  of  the  columnar  range  under  which  it  lies,  is  ervk  graater 
than  near  the  Gave  of  FingaL  The  height  of  this  caTo  is  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  feet  above  high  water,  and  its  biwltli  is 
twelve  feet,  the  length  being  at  least  150  feet.  Both  the  sides 
and  roof  are  smooth,  like  the  gallery  of  a  mine,  without  interat 
or  beauty. 

(6.)  Still  further  to  the  south  is  Bfaddnnon's,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  Scart  or  Oonnorant  Cave,  and  is  the  last 
we  have  to  notice.  Situated  in  the  lower  conglomemte  rode, 
its  sides  are  smooth ;  and  although  in  many  respects,  grand 
and  powerful  in  effect,  it  is  deficient  in  that  kind  of  beauty 
resulting  from  order  and  resrularity,  so  remarkable  in  FiiiLr^il'* 
Cave,  lu  height  about  litiy  Icct,  and  breadth  forty-eight  ieet, 
it  presents  a  hirge  square  opening,  which  is  of  easy  access, 
there  l»eiug  no  protruilinfj  rocks  at  the  entrance.  The  length 
i>  22  1  feet,  and  its  interior  dimensions  are,  thiuughout,  nearly 
(Mjual  to  the  extenial  aperture,  except  at  the  extremity,  where 
the  roof  and  walls  approach  a  little,  and  a  beach  oi  pebltites  is 
thrown  up.  Parties  from  the  steamer  are  not  in  the  way  of 
visiting  those  two  last  caves.  But  a  ladder  of  steps  has  Ikxsu 
formed  at  the  Clam  Shell  Cave,  giving  access  to  the  top  of  the 
island. 

We  have  now  d^cribed  all  the  most  interesting  objects  in 
this  island.  Kone  of  the  other  caves  on  the  south  and  north 
sides  are  remarkable  either  for  beauty  or  magnitude,  but  oiilj 
for  the  loud  iKating  of  the  waves  within  their  dark  recesses. 

14.  Finally,  if  the  visitor  be  a  geologist,  to  the  ample  food 
which  the  basaltic  rooks  of  this  island  will  afford  him  for  sp^ 
culation,  we  beg  to  refbr  to  an  additional  phenomenon,  whkh 
may  escape  his  notice,  but  is  not  the  least  peipleiiag  of  the 
wonders  of  this  place.  We  allude  to  the  shingle  bank,  cooi- 
posed  of  substances  very  different  from  the  trap  rooks  of  the 
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wland,  which  occurs  near  the  landing  piaoe.  Thougk  a  green 
and  fertile  isiendy  Steffa  has  no  trees  on  it,  eod  presents  no 
laie  or  peculiar  plants.  Like  its  name,  the  Intefest  with  which 
it  wUl  ever  continue  to  be  regarded  must  proceed  entixelj 
Urom  the  peenliar  features  of  its  geological  structure^  and 
fnm  its  mineral  products,  which,  were  there  any  aooonunoda- 
tions  on  the  island  for  the  visitor,  would  occupy  many  of  his 
kiiuie  days  fiilly  to  explore  and  comprehend.  At  present, 
thflfe  le  not  a  but  of  any  desoription  to  take  shelter  in  during 
a  etorm. 

15.  Hastening  on  now  towards  the  Sound  of  Mull^  passen- 
gers, after  quitting  Staffa,  will  in  most  weathers  feel,  ae  they 
will  alto  have  experienced  in  the  first  part  of  the  Toyage^  the 
heavy  swell  of  the  mighty  Atlantic,  rolling  on  towards  the 
Seettiah  coast  They  cannot  but  admire  the  curious  caetel* 
lated  foims  of  the  Treshnish  Islei^  like  so  many  f ortificatioos, 
eepecialiy  of  the  eztraoidiaaiy  rw^  called  the  Ihitchman's  Cap, 
hashed  by  the  distant  masses  of  Tiiee  and  €k»ll ;  and  the  grand 
moontain  screens  of  Kum^  and  to  the  northiwd  the  abrupt 
Scuir  of  Big.  When  past  the  Uuff  point  of  Caillich,  and 
opposite  the  long  headland  of  Aidnamuicban,  we  may  reckon 
omelTes  as  wit^  the  fm§eu  feme^  and  will  soon  he  hunied 
en  to  the  snug  haven  of  Tobermory  seven  miles  distant,  survey- 
ing as  we  pass  the  ruins,  on  the  northern  shore,  of  Mingarry 
Oeetle.  Its  walls  rise  from  the  edge  of  a  small  projeotmg  rook, 
about  fomsand-twenty  feet  in  height,  defended  on  the  landward 
side  by  a  dry  ditch.  Its  form  is  hexagonal,  with  every  alteinate 
side  smaller  than  the  others.  The  castle,  which  occupies  two 
of  the  landward  sides,  is  of  three  storeys,  each  oontai^g  two 
vecms,  the  staircase  bdng  in  the  centre.  The  remaining  sides 
are  formed  by  a  dead  widl^  nearly  as  high  as  the  highest  wall 
of  the  castle.  On  two  of  these  sides  are  outhouses  confining 
the  court  to  a  small  triangle.  Surmounting  batUeraents  extend 
round  the  whole.  The  length  of  the  main  building  is  fifty  fee^ 
and  the  total  circumference  somewhat  more  than  two  hundred. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  loop-holes,  there  b  no  external 
opening.  Two  small  cannon  still  remain,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  any  use  could  be  made  of  ordnance  on  such  narrow 
bfittleraents.  The  roof  is  nearly  entire,  and  part  of  the  joists 
and  tioorinj?  remains.  Minyrarrv  was  anciently  the  residence  of 
the  Mac  laust,  a  sept  vi  the  MacdumilJa,  desceuJed  iiuui  Ian,  or 
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John,  a  grandson  of  Angus  Og,  Lord  of  the  Ides.  The  last  time 
that  Mingarry  wu  of  militaiy  importaaoey  as  detailed  in  the 
Red  Book  of  OlanTanald,  was  duzing  the  gmt  Montrose*s  enter* 
prise  of  1644^  when  it  was  besieged  for  him  bj  AUtfttur  Mae- 
donald  of  Colkitto^  who  eommanded  the  Irish  anudliaiiesy  md 
took  it  after  a  considerable  lesistaiioe. 

16.  The  prindpel  village  in  Mull  is  Tobennoij — ^tfae 
Well  of  our  Lady  St.  Mary/'  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  inner  recess  of  a  dose  bay,  endfded  bj  high 
precipitous  banks,  and  in  front  protected  firom  the  winds  and 
wayes  by  a  low  island  ;  thus  lenderad  one  of  tike  most  secure 
havens  on  the  coast.  Shrubs  and  brushwood  adorn  the  face  of 
the  steep  sides  of  the  bay  ;  and  above  them  the  ground  rises 
into  a  gently  sloping  amphitheatre.  The  village  stretches 
along  the  base  and  the  brow  of  the  acclivity.  The  excclleiit 
quays,  frequently  crowded  with  sliipping,  give  to  Tobcrm<^ry  a 
gay  and  lively  character,  especially  when  appruached  from  the 
sea,  while  its  very  sheltererl  position  and  picturesque  accom- 
paniments arc  quite  enticing.  It  has  not  yet  got  into  much 
repute  as  a  sen-bntbini^  quarter,  for  which  it  appears  very  elig- 
ible. Let  the  inhabitants  but  study  to  lay  themselves  out  for 
visitors,  l>y  suitaV)le  accommodations,  and  they  cannot  fail  to 
have  an  influx,  now  that  so  many  steamers  come  the  iray, 
affording  fMsilities  of  communication  in  all  directions.  The 
town  derives  its  name  from  a  celebrated  well,  which,  with  a 
small  chapel  now  in  ruins,  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Near  the  chapel,  also,  are  the  remains  of  a  fortification  said  to 
have  been  Norwegian. 

The  Spanish  ship  Florida,  one  of  the  invincibh  armada^ 
was  sunk  here  by  an  emissary  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  Teeeei 
is  supposed  to  have  contained  a  great  deal  of  speeie,  and 
attempts  hare  been  made,  by  diving-bells,  to  get  at  the  stme^ 
or  to  raise  the  ship.  Ouns  of  brass  and  iron  hare  been  hronglit 
up,  one  or  two  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Dunstafina^c 
Castle,  and  some  of  the  former  had  the  mark  of  an  English 
founder  on  them,  with  the  date  1584.  A  porti<m  of  the  ship's 
plank  was  presented  to  his  Mijesty  Geoige  lY.  on  his  Tint  to 
Edinbuigh  in  1822.  The  country  tradition  regarding  this 
vessel  is,  that  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain  having 
dreamed  that  a  young  man  of  particularly  engaging  Bgurc  had 
appeared  to  her,  determined  to  sail  the  wide  world  in  acurch  of 
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the  liTuig  proto^jpe  of  tlie  tiskoil  BladcMi  of  Dnari  realiied 
in  the  young  pnnoess'  eyes  the  mftture  of  her  fiou^.  His 
lady  became  jealous  of  his  attention  to  the  fiur  stianger,  and 
sought  counsel  of  the  witches  of  Mull,  bj  whose  agsnc^  the 
vessel  was  sunk,  with  the  olgeet  of  her  tesentment. 

Tobermoiy  was  commenced  about  sixty  years  ago,  under 
the  auBpicies  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
British  Fisheriei^  to  whom  it  still  belongs.  Its  advantages  as 
a  fishing-station  aie  not  great,  owing  to  its  distance  ficom  tiie 
banks  of  cod  and  ling ;  and  the  village  was  thus  for  a  long 
time  stationairy.  Its  cldef  dependence  is  on  the  victualling  H 
ships  navigating  the  Sound,  or  which  may  be  obliged  to  run 
to  its  harbour  for  protection  when  overtaken  by  storms  among 
the  Hebrides.  From  the  convsniei  ice  of  its  rituaiion  in  this 
respect,  Tobermory  has  of  bite  years  sprung  up  to  be  a  fiour- 
ishing  seaport.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  is  Brimfin,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  8t.  Hary*s  Lake,  a  romantic  spot  weU 
worthy  the  notice  of  the  tourist,  situated  between  two  finely 
wooded  hills  rising  precipitously  from  its  banks.  Drimfin  is 
the  property  of  Hugh  Maclean,  Esq.,  of  Coll,  who  has  built  a 
splendid  mansion-house  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  has 
otherwise  j^reatly  improved  the  place.  There  are  several  fine 
cascaxlc;  Dear  it,  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  attention.  By 
visiting  it  the  tourist  will  also  Ite  rewarded  by  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  lake,  the  romantic  l^cauties  that  surround  it,  the 
harboui  and  shipping,  the  village  and  Sound  of  Muli,  the  hills 
of  Morren,  and  the  picturesque  shores  of  Loch  Sunart,  with 
the  Ardiianmrchan  hills  in  the  distaucu.  * 

17.  TakiiiLT  now  Sir  Walter  Scott's  hmd  of  the  Isles  in 
hand,  the  touii^st  will  greatly  enjoy  the  sail  down  the  Sound  of 
Mull,  the  winding  strait  which  divides  that  rough  island  from 
the  niainland  of  Scotland.  The  channel  is  deep  enough  to  1>car 
vessel.s  of  the  largest  burthen  ;  it  sweeps  in  beautifully  curved 
lines  through  shores,  mountainous  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
Morven  coast  comparatively  luw,  of  gentle  inclination,  and 
indented  by  deep  salt-water  lochs^  running  up  many  miles 
inland. 

On  each  cape  and  promontory,  as  we  wind  along,  the  frag- 
ments of  the  dark  gray  walls  of  the  ancient  f^can  linavian  burghs, 
and  the  shattered  and  picturesque  battlements  ot  the  more  recent 
castles,  of  which  wo  are  presently  to  speak,  rise  up  before  us, 
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rccalliDg  the  thoughts  of  the  i^Lcru  uldeu  time,  when  the  whole 
of  these  shores  were  exposed  to  continual  warfare  and  mva?ioiu 
In  fine  weather,  a  grander  and  more  impressive  scene,  both  from 
its  natural  beauties  and  historical  associations,  can  hardlv  be 
imagined.  When  the  weather  is  rough,  the  passage  is  }»otb 
difficult  and  dangerous,  at  least  to  sailing  boats,  more  particu- 
larly from  the  "  conflicting  tides  that  meet  from  strait  and 
lake,'' — and  from  the  sudden  gugts  of  wind  that  itfue  £rom  tbe 
mountain  glens. 

In  clear  moonlighti  also^  the  sail  is  most  deli^tful,  and 
then, — 

"  Awaked  befee  the  ruskinK  ppow 
Tlic  mimic  flres  of  ocean  glow. 

Those  liirlitiiiiiu^s  ut  the  wave ; 
Wild  fparkles  erect  the  brokeu  tidci» 
ijid.  flasliing  ronnd  tlw  TtmA*9  nAcv» 

With  tMak  luflve  Jm** 

18.  At  Salin,  in  the  Bay  of  Aros  (different  from  Saltn  in 
Sunart),  eight  or  nine  miles  distant  from  Tohenmoiy^and  eighte«i 
from  Auehnaciaig  feny-house^  opposite  to  Kemns  there  is  a 
small  public  house  where  the  tourist  can  put  up,  and  when 
also,  should  he  haye  come  along  the  coast  of  MuU  from  Audo*- 
cnig  feny,  he  can  get  post  horses  to  conduct  him  to  the  hmd 
of  Lochnaa-Keal  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  a  distanoe 
of  four  miles,  and  thence  to  Laggan-UlTa^  seTen  miles  fifftker, 
the  usual  point  of  emharkation  for  Staffit  and  lon^  Aros  wie 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  great  island  kings.  This  casrtle 
occupies  the  summit  of  a  high  rocky  peninsula,  at  the  moath 
of  a  streamlet  falling  into  the  sea,  by  the  side  of  a  wide-spread* 
ing  bay.  It  is  a  massy  oblong,  measuring  thirty  paces  by  twelve, 
and  about  forty  feet  high,  and  appears  to  have  comprised  but 
a  single  apartment,  lighted  by  a  few  himc  sharp-pointed  win- 
dows. A  spacious  csplaaadc  cxlenda  from  the  Iruiit  of  the  rock, 
round  which  there  seems  to  have  ))een  an  enclosing  wall.  Only 
two  walls  of  the  castle  and  part  of  a  third  are  standing;  but 
they  present  an  interesting  memento  of  the  nide  and  glooimj' 
grandeur  of  former  days. 

19.  The  series  of  castles  here  alluded  tu,  which  turm  &uch 
interesting  objects  in  the  lanilscni  o.  and  the  mnnj  otbersi 
tiiroughout  the  west  coast,  were  m  ui  them,  [n<  1  altl\ ,  erected 
by  the  island  chieftains,  nfter  tlic  downfall  of  the  NorwegiajQ 
iiiilui^  iu  c.  when  some  of  them  began  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
an  independent  sway.   The  round  Scandinavian  fortresses  www 
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es^eted  without  the  use  of  mortar;  but  the  mixture  of  stone 
and  lime^  and  the  arched  doorways  and  windows,  sliow  that  the 
Gothic  style  of  aichitectuie  was  known  when  the  squasre-shaped 
castles  were  conunenced,  and  that  they  an  of  a  compantiTdj 
recent  period.  On  the  accession  of  the  Hehrides  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  Alexander  III.  set  vigorously  to  work,  in  repairing  and 
increasing  the  number  of  the  strongholds  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  recorded  accounts  of  the  sheriffs  and  public  officers  of  the 
day  still  remainy  to  attest  the  expenses  they  cost  him.  Not 
content  ?rith  treaties,  he  encouraged  his  subjects  to  extend  and 
strengths  these  defences,  and  those  on  the  west  coast  were 
peculiarly  styled  "  overbands  against  the  Danes/'  At  that 
period  the  French  and  foreign  artisans  introduced  into  the  king- 
dom the  accommodation  and  provisions  for  defence,  displaced 
by  them  on  a  more  magnificent  scale  in  the  English  garrisons ; 
and  hence,  in  the  buihlin£rs  in  question,  an  obvious  imitation  of 
the  Kormanic  castles  ;  wliHc  those  of  the  island  chieftaiu)» 
themselves  partake  of  the  like  pcculiiiritiey. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  perceive  very  few  oratories  or 
chapels  in  the  strono^holds  of  the  TTebridcan  chiefs ;  and  with 
the  new  inipri j\ ements  introduced  into  their  stone  and  lime 
buildings,  thej  retained  many  of  the  ruder  and  more  savage 
features  of  the  Scandinavian  burghs. 

Nothing  could  bo  more  wild  than  the  situations  chosen  for 
these  fortresses:  sometimes  on  detached  islets  or  pinnacles; 
more  generally  on  promontories  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  sea ;  and  on  high  precipitous  rocks  commanding  an  exten- 
dve  TieWy  and  a  ready  communication  with  the  water.  Straight 
and  narrow  stairs^  little  better  than  stone  ladders,  and  arched 
?aaltS|  were  a  £reqaent  mode  of  access ;  and  in  some  cases, 
between  the  top  of  these  stairs  and  the  main  building^  yawning 
diasms  interrcoed^  across  whidb,  as  occasion  required,  a  slender 
drawfaridgo  was  lowered.  Rude  but  strong  buttresses  propped 
up  the  walls,  which  occasionally  were  continued  to  a  distance 
from  the  principal  keep — so  as  to  form  a  court  or  ballium. 
But  great  extent  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  these  buildings. 
Their  dimensions  are  small,  and  their  accommodations  slender 
and  simple,  compared  with  the  edifices  which  in  the  south 
remain  to  attest  the  warlike  propensities  and  state  of  ancient 
times. 

2i).  Almobt  due  east  from  ^Vros,  ou  the  opposite  or  Morven 
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§hore,  frown  the  remains  of  the  rugged  walls  of  Ardtomish, 
one  of  the  principal  aeats  of  the  Lords  of  ^e  Isles  during  the 
period  of  their  stoimj  independence,  especially  duiing  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  the  time^;  of  Donald,  Alexander,  and  John, 
the  thxee  last  Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  £arls  of  Ross.  Prior  to 
this  age,  Islay  and  Gantyre  were  the  chief  places  of  resideDoe 
of  the  island  princes ;  hut  Islay  came  to  he  occupied  hy  John 
Mor,  brother  of  Donald,  and  his  descendants.  The  situation  of 
Ardtomish  is  low,  hut  wild  and  lomantic^  haTing  on  one  hand  a 
chain  of  rocks  oTcrhanging  (he  sea,  and  on  the  oi£er  the  eatanoe 
to  the  beautiful  salt-water  lake  called  Loch  Alline,  which  is  in 
many  places  finely  fringed  with  coppice-wood.  The  ruins  of  a 
single  keep  and  outer  detoces  much  broken  down,  are  all  that 
is  now  to  be  seen  of  the  ancient  castle.  Hm  the  old  lords  held 
their  courts,  or  parliaments,  as  they  hare  been  called ;  and  hcie 
John  d'lle,  in  1461,  assuming  the  style  of  a  aorerdgn  prince^ 
granted  a  oommisdcm  for  entering  ^to  a  treaty  with  Sdwaid 
ly.  of  England.  The  conferences  ended  in  an  agreement,  by 
which  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  became  vassal  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  engaged  to  assist  Edward  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 
then  in  banishment,  in  subduing  the  realm  of  Scotland. 

Killundiue,  on  the  M  ttvcn  coast,  and  Kin-Loch  AUine 
Castle,  at  the  head  of  the  sea  loch  of  that  name,  maj  be  added 
to  this  catalogue  of  strongholds,  as  worthy  of  cxauiiiiuti'in 
while  the  tourist  is  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  former  is  ^uiic 
decayed,  little  Ixitter  than  a  heap  of  rubbish  ;  the  latter,  though 
only  a  square  tower  with  turrets  and  a  corl)el  table,  as  being 
perched  ou  a  bold  rock  overhanging  the  sea,  and  siin  unded 
\s  ith  pretty  fields  and  birch  copses,  and  frombeinir  mu  uiumonly 
tine  in  its  proportions. fonns, according  to  Br.  Macculljch  "one 
of  the  most  pictures<|ue  of  the  Highland  castles."  In  the  ad- 
joining church-yards  of  Kilintuintaik,  (St.  Winifrt^d's  cell),  and 
Kilcolumkill,  (St.  Columba's),  are  several  beautifully  oarred 
crosses,  some  broken  and  some  entire,  and  in  the  latter  an  ele- 
gant south  porch  in  the  earliest  pointed  style  ;  besides  sevc  ral 
broken  tomb-stones,  with  mitred  effigies,  which  we  suspect  have 
been  stolen  from  lona.  The  tourist  will  be  gratified  with  a  l^?^t 
sail  up  Loch  Sunart,  now  visited  as  far  as  Sal  in  by  two  weekly 
steamers^  and  by  a  general  exploring  expedition  through  Mor- 
▼eoy  the  scenery  and  antiquities  of  which  are  as  yet  bat  little 
known* 
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21.  On  the  south-east  promontory  of  Mull  stands  one  of  the 
most  entire,  though  auioiig  the  oldest,  of  the  castles  we  have 
to  notice  in  the  present  excursion — that  of  Duart.  It  belonged 
to  the  chief  of  the  olan  IMaclcan,  and  stands  on  the  brink  of  a 
high  cliff  at  the  extremity  of  a  lone:  and  elevate  i  peninsular 
headland,  and  witiiin  a  gunshot  ol  the  sea.  It  is  lour  miles 
and  a  bfilf  distant  from  the  ferry-huu-e  of  Achnacraig.  The 
luam  buiidiiii,'  is  a  large  and  nearly  squajc  t<iwer,  with  walls  of 
the  unusual  thickness  of  twelve  and  fourteeu  feet,  reputed  to 

•  be  of  Danish  construction.  In  the  thickest  part  is  the  stair- 
case. Two  buildings,  one  bearing  date  1663,  the  other  more 
receatly  added  for  th«  aooommodation  of  a  small  garrison 
stationed  here  till  a  no  very  distant  period,  with  a  high  wall 
on  the  fourth  idde,  form,  with  the  tower,  a  parallelognun  mea- 
turing  forlj  paces  by  twenty-six.  The  shell  of  the  structure 
is  enture.  The  windows  of  the  tower  are  laige  and  wide^  and 
rounded  at  the  top  inside^  but  externally  il^j  contract  to  a 
small  oblong.  A  few  cannon,  fonrteen-pounders,  are  still  lying 
in  the  court  Off  this  castle  we  pass  the  lady's  Rock,  Tisible  at 
low  water,  where  Maclean  of  Dnart  caused  his  wife^  a  sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  against  whom  he  had  eonceiyed  a  Tiolent 
aTenion,  to  be  placed,  in  the  expectation  that  the  rising  tide 
would  drown  her.  Having  been  fortunately  obserred  and 
rescued  by  some  of  her  &their's  people,  who  were  passing  in  a 
boat,  Macleen  was  allowed  to  go  through  all  the  hypocritical 
osMmonial  of  a  mock  funeral ;  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
sacrificed  to  the  yengeance  of  the  infuriated  Campbells,  being 
assassinated  in  Edinburgh  by  one  of  her  brothers,  8ir  John 
Campbell,  who,  by  his  marriage  in  1500  with  the  heiress  of 
Cav^dor  in  Nairnshire,  Ixjcaine  the  head  of  that  house. 

22.  Farther  north,  but  close  on  the  leit  hand,  will  be  observed 
the  fertile  island  of  Lisniore  {the  Grent  Oarden),  which  is  a 
mass  of  limestone  about  ten  miles  long  by  two  Inroad.  On  the 
north  side,  perched  on  a  high  rock,  stands  AuchiuJuwa  Castle, 
the  ancient  scat  of  the  bishops  of  Argylc.  This  castle  forms*  a 
large  S(juare  of  twcnty-eij^ht  paces  on  each  side,  with  walls 
about  forty  feet  in  hei«^ht ;  the  area  being  divided  by  a  cross 
wall  iiito  two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  smaller  alone  seems 
to  have  been  used  as  a  dwelling-place.  Fn  in  Aucbindown, 
another  pretty  entire  square  keep  is  seen  on  the  coast  ol  Mor- 

Ten,  in  the  opening  of  Glen  8and%  called  Castle-en-Coer »  and 
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there  are  the  ruins  of  another,  on  the  same  sirle  of  Li>raore  as 
Auchindom, about  four  miles  to  the  north,  called  Baimackilchaa. 

lona  always  contained  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese 
of  the  Isles,  at  least  of  the  Hebrides  or  North  Isles,  as  Man 
did  of  the  8udories  or  South  Isles,  while  the  mainland  of  Aigyk 
of  old  pertained  to  the  ^^ee  of  Dimkeld;  but  about  the  jetr 
1200  John,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  appears  to  hare  been  aa 
finglishman,  applied  to  and  obtained  penniisioii  from  the  Pope 
to  erect  the  western  portion  nf  his  great  diocese  into  a  separate 
one  in  favour  of  bis  chaplain  Ercldus,  who  undertiood  the  Irish 
tMUftu^  with  Lismore  as  the  cathedral  seat ;  whence  the  bishops 
were  subsequently  styled  Episeopi  Lismortweif  or  ^nscopt 
ErgadienseB,  the  latter  title  being  awsnmed,  we  suspect,  aftaor 
the  donations  by  King  Alexander  11.  of  lands  on  the  continent 
of  Argyle.    The  cathedral,  now  converted  into  the  paridi 
church,  stands  in  a  bare  place  near  the  centre  of  the  isle,  on 
the  Terge  of  an  eleyated  bniying^grovnd,  and  commands  one  of 
the  most  extensiTO  and  grand  tIowb  in  the  Britisli  dominions* 
The  choir  alone  remains^-it  had  no  aisles;  and  Mr.  Howboo 
thinks  (Camden  Society's  Transactions,  Part  iL,  p.  99)  it  new 
bad  a  naye  or  transept.  ^  The  door-ways,*'  he  says,  ^  are  two- 
one  to  the  west,  with  a  pointed  arch ;  the  other  to  the  sontli, 
with  a  semicircular  arch  and  dripstone^  and  beihind  die  latter 
a  small  enclosure,  which  seems  to  haye  been  a  chantry.  The 
piscina  is  a  plain  recess,  having  a  pointed  arch,  the  further  end 
being  pierced  in  a  very  small  trefoiled  arch,  apparently  for  a 
shelf.    The  sidclia  are  remarkable.    Thej  are  in  their  usual 
po>ition,  immediately, to  the  west  of  the  piscina:  the  arches 
are  semirimthir^  without  mouldings,  the  eastern  one  wider  nn»l 
higher  than  tlie  other  two;  with  the  roU  and  fiUt!  ni  ulding, 
which,  perhaps,  nmy  he  taken  as  indicative  of  tlie  Dtcoraitd 
period."    Hence  Mr.  II<)w«;on  conjectures  that  the  date  of  the 
church,  which  is  only  tiftj-six  by  twenty-eight  feet,  and  which 
does  not  possess  any  peculiarly  beautiful  parts,  may  l>e  the 
middle  of  the  fourtccntli  century-;  and  he  ij^ys,  '*  it  cann  i  be 
earlier.''    It  was  de*licated  to  i<t.  .\f>ihtnff  or  MoJochn.^,  a  >iiint 
of  the  seventh  ct'ntnry     The  bi>h'i})    crozier     still  in  exist- 
ence, in  the  possession  of  the  here<Iitary  keepers,  a  family  of 
the  uiime  of  LivinL'"stone.    Until  n  fow  ymrs  ajjo,  a  Hoiimn 
Catholic  collei^iatc  seminary  was  kept  up  on  Lismore,  but  wluch 
has  now  been  removed  to  Braemar  in  Aberdeenshire. 
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23.  There  is  now  a  lighthouse  at  the  southern  point  of  Lis- 
more.  Crossinf^  hence  over  the  fine  l»reaclth  of  Loch  Linnhe, 
we  soon  enter  the  bay  of  Oban  by  the  north-east  end  of  Ker- 
rera,  and  after  passing  the  guardian  tower  of  Dunolly  (Dun- 
olaTe),  repose  at  the  Tillage  whence  we  8et  out ;  and  be  must 
be  ft  dull  and  miimpressible  observer,  who,  if  the  day  hare 
proved  fftTOUxable,  does  not  acknowledge  that  the  route  he  then 
traced  was  among  the  finest  things  his  eyes  have  ever  been 
gladdened  with,  and  if  he  does  not  find  his  mind  stored  with 
many  new  and  precious  ideas. 


SECTION  EIGHTH.— BRANCH  E. 
8KTE  AHD  SAflAY. 

niTiaiov  I.  a&Tid — ^rBox  ahmapam^  kyim  boma,  ahd  ktub 

AKSBf  TO  nVBTSOAV  AHD  hVXTVUi. 

General  Description  of  Skye,  1.— Tsl.  s  of  Rum,  Ei^.  and  Muck]  Ttdc  comiccteti  with 
Cave  in  tie,  2.— Armadale  CastU- ;  Isle  Orousay  ,  Isle  Oronsay  to  Ihoadford,  3. — 
Kyle  RheaTi. — Kyle  Akin;  Costlu  Maoil,  r>. — Uroadfurd  toSconser  and  Portrre.  6. 
Portree,  7. — East  Coast  of  Troltemish ;  Caves ;  Storr,  8  — rortrcc  to  Ihiiivi  l'jui. 
9 —Village  of  Stein.  10. — Dunveean  Castle;  Antique  Relics  at  Jhinve^'an,  11  — 
Piper's  0»llcgc ;  MacCrimmoni  of  Borrcraig,  12.— Clach  Modha,  or  The  Manners' 
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1.  Skts  forma  no  ineoiuiderable  part  of  the  county  of  InvgnWy 
and  is  the  largest  of  the  Western  Islands.   In  the  ancient  laa* 
guage  of  the  conntry,  says  Martin,  it  is  called  Ealan  Rkianadi, 
or  the  Winged  Island,  "  because  the  two  opposite  northern  pro- 
montories (Yatemish  lying  north-west,  and  Trottendah  north- 
east) resemble  two  wings.**    Though  its  extreme  length  is 
upwards  of  fifty  miles,  with  a  breadth  Tarying  firom  ten  to 
twenty-fiye,  it  is  so  much  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  that  it  is 
said  there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  island  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  sea  than  three  and  a  half  miles.   It  has  thus  as  rugged  an 
outline  as  any  of  the  incUo-^errated  fiid  with  which  its  shores 
abound.   The  predominating  character  of  the  island  is  perhaps 
that  of  a  great  mountainous  moorland ;  but  it  contains  ezten- 
sive  ranges  of  excellent  grazing,  many  green  hillg,  and  in  tome 
districts  a  considerable  extent  of  fertile  arable  land.  The  moun- 
taius  stand  rather  in  groups  than  ranges,  and  are  no  less  strik- 
iDg  and  unusual,  than  diversified  in  their  character  and  outline. 
The  most  prominent  and  imposing  of  these  are  al>oiit  tlie  middle 
of  the  island,  and  arc  visi}>le  from  almost  every  part  of  it.  The 
coasts,  especially  on  the  west  and  north-cast  sides,  are  rocky, 
bold,  and  varied  in  outline,  sometimes  rugged  and  precipitous, 
and  agrnin  rising  by  gentle  slopes  into  irregular  terraces,  diver- 
sified by  jjrojecting  crags,  deep  hollows,  and  lufty  piim  i'  les  of 
rock.    Few  countries  present  more  of  the  grand  and  sublime  in 
scenery  than  this  island  generally  affords  ;  and  with  its  magni- 
ficent and  varied  sky  lines,  its  intermediate  elevations  and  un- 
dulation of  surface,  and  the  never-failincr  presence  of  the  sea  in 
its  numerous  bays,  lochs,  and  creaks,  it  has  much  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful,  ot  the  elements  of  which  little  is  want- 
ing except  wood,  and  the  in  ore  frequent  presence  of  the  cheering 
proofs  of  human  industry  and  comfort  uliich  well  cultivateil 
fields,  and  neat  rural  dwellings  nod  gardens  would  supply. 
There  is  no  lack  of  fi-h  of  every  variety,  and  in  some  favourable 
localities  the  white  fishing  is  prosecuted  with  considerable  suc- 
cess.   The  herring  fishery,  particiilarly  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  is  very  productive,  and  salmon  is  taken  in  considerable 
quantities  in  bag  nets  along  the  shor^.  Oysters  are  very  abun^ 
dant  in  the  Sound  of  Scalpa,  and  are  also  to  be  had  of  very  fine 
quality  in  Loch  Sniaort,  and  other  parts  of  the  island  shores. 
Other  sheUfi8h--cockle8y  mussels,  clams,  limpets,  periwinkles^ 
dMS.  dEC^Hure  Toiy  nummu%  and  lobster  fishiiag  has  been  pur- 
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sued  tucoenftilly  on  the  west  side  of  Skje,  particoUrlj  at  the 
uliad  of  Soft.  There  is  an  exteosm  and  wellnitocked  deear 
forest  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ainort.  Roe  deer  are  nnmerous  in 
the  woods  of  Annadale,  and  grouse,  black  game^  and  partridges 
a^rd  good  sport  all  orer  tho  island.  Pheasants  ha^e  been  suo- 
cessfiilly  introduced  at  Dunvegan,  and  at  Armadale  hares  have 
now  become  numerous,  though  former  attempts  to  introduce 
thciii  into  Skye,  where  they  arc  not  inJigcnous,  had  heen  un- 
aucccasful.  Til  ill  Within  the  hist  tlnee  or  four  years  uo  hares 
were  to  he  fuuiid  m  Sk^e,  except  iu  the  small  island  of  Palfa, 
near  Broad foni. 

The  greatest  assemhlagc  of  mountains  occurs  ou  the  southern 
}K)rJer  of  the  centnil  portion  of  tlio  island,  called  Minsrini-h. 
Here  the  CuchulUns,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  songs  ut  Us3ian, 
exhibit  a  series  of  lofty  and  splintered  {)eaks  which  meet  the 
eye  in  every  direction,  and  all  the  mountains  iu  this  quarter  arc 
peaked  or  conicil,  and  present  a  very  unusual  appearance.  An 
excellent  road,  though  unavoidahly  hilly,  has  been  opened  from 
the  south,  along  the  east  coast  of  Skyc  a^i  far  as  Portree.  Here 
it  outs  across  the  country  to  the  head  of  Looh  Sniaort,  where  it 
divides  into  two  branches :  one  leading  along  the  west  coast  of 
Trottemish  past  the  bay  of  Uig ;  the  other  conducting  to  Stein 
and  Dunvegan,  whence  it  has  been  continued  by  Biacadale^  on 
the  west  coast|  back  to  the  head  of  Loch  Sligachan. 

2.  Of  the  roads  leading  from  the  Three  Ferries  betwixt  Skye 
and  the  mainland,  we  will  commence  with  the  most  southerly, 
that  from  Aimadale  through  Sleat  This  road  conesponds  with 
the  one  from  Fort-William  to  Aiisaig.  In  crossing  the  feny, 
or  now  by  the  steamer  which  calls  off  Aiisaig,  and  has  super- 
seded the  ferry-boat,  we  enjoy  a  very  extensiTe  Tiew,  command- 
ing the  whole  eastern  shors  of  Sleat,  the  opposite  coast  frem 
Glenelg  to  the  point  of  Ardnamurehaiiy  the  hills  of  Appleeross 
in  the  distant  north-eastern  horizon,  and  to  the  west  the  islands 
of  Rum,  £ig,  and  Muck.  These  islands  are  easily  visited  from 
Armadale  or  Arisaig.  The  produce  of  them  all,  as  of  most  of  the 
Western  Islands,  consists  principally  of  slieciJ  and  black  cattle. 

Kig  is  distinguished  by  a  peeuliurly  .-haped  hill — the  Scuir 
of  Eis;* — terminating  iu  a  lofty  piUar-Uke  peak,  surrounded  by 
high  aud  perpendicular  precipices.    In  the  south  of  the  inland 

*  Fomed  of  pitirhstouc  porpliN-ry.  The  trap  of«rilet « lomt  «f  petrified  trees 
eliAextniek  Son,  eUied  to  M^/wMiff  gen^ 
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is  a  large  caTe>  in  which  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  wm  at 
one  time  smoked  to  death  by  the  laird  of  Madeod,  in  rerenge 
of  an  insult  offered  to  some  of  hia  people.  The  inhabitanta  of 
the  island  haying  taken  refuge  in  this  cave^  the  entrance  of  which 
is  not  easily  found,  the  Madeods,  after  aa  ine&etoal  search, 
condudiDg  that  the  natiyes  had  all  fled,  were  about  to  return 
to  their  boats,  when  they  espied  a  man,  whom,  as  there  was 
snow  on  the  ground,  they  traced  to  this  his  own  and  his  fellow- 
islanders'  place  of  retreat,  Madeod  caused  a  Are  to  be  lighted 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cavem,  and  all  within  were  sufiboted. 
The  floor  is  to  this  day  strewed  with  fragments  of  skeiletoiis, 
cYidenoes  of  the  truth  of  the  horrible  tale. 

Rum  is  a  bleak  mountainous  oountij:  its  only  remaikabie 
productions  are  its  heliotropes,  or  bloodstones,  and  its  trap 
rocks.  Both  Rum  and  Eig  are  approachable  on  the  east  side 
only ;  the  western  coast  being  very  precipitous,  with  a  strong 
swell  alwaj^s  rolling  in  from  the  Atlautic. 

3.  But  to  return  to  Skye.  Armadale  Cai»tle,  on  the  south 
coast  of  iSloat,  the  seat  of  Lord  Macdunakl,  is  a  modem  Gothic 
building ;  a  third  i)art  only  of  the  original  plan  of  which  has 
been  completed.  The  finished  porLn  u  is  a  simple  broa-l  <  M<»q^, 
with  an  octagonal  solid  tower  rising  on  each  side  of  the  dour  way. 
It  ovcrli  i  .kb  the  sea,  and  commands  an  extensirc  view  of  the 
bold  ruckj  ranges  of  hills  opposite,  in  Glenelg,  Knuidart,  Morar, 
and  Arisaig,  with  the  openings  of  Loch  Houm  and  Loch  Nevish. 
The  plantations  about  the  castle  are  extensive,  and  it  also 
surrounded  by  some  tine  (>\d  tvce^.  Its  chief  embellislunent  is 
a  large  staircase  window  of  paititt  1  glass,  representing  Somerled 
of  the  Isles,  the  founder  of  the  family,  (who  flourished  in  the 
twelfth  century),  in  full  Highland  oostumOy  armed  with  sword, 
battle-axe,  and  targe. 

Lord  Macdonald's  estates  in  the  Western  Islands  are  so  ex- 
tensive,  and  so  much  indented  by  the  sea,  that  the  coast  line  of 
his  possessions  is,  on  a  rough  calculation^  supposed  to  exceed 
900  miles,  and  the  number  of  people  on  the  property  to  be 
about  16,000. 

There  is  no  accommodation  for  travellers  near  Armadale, 
except  a  small  publio-house,  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  castle, 
where  a  pedestrian  might  contrive  to  pass  a  night*  The  parlia- 
mentary road  terminates  here;  but  a  district  road  eomwronicatee 
with  the  point  of  Sleat. 
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In  proceeding  to  Broadford,  two  miles  from  Armadale,  we 
pwfl  the  church  and  manse  of  Sleat,  and,  at  a  like  interval 
fiirtiicr  ua,  ilic  huuse  of  Knock  ;  beside  which  are  the  ruins  of 
an  oM  square  keep.  Three  miles  beyond  Knock,  we  come  to 
Isle  Oronsay,  where  there  i»  an  admirable  natural  harbour,  now 
regularly  visited  by  the  Glasgow  steam-boats,  which  proceed 
to  Portree  ;  a  constant  communication  bcine  thus  kept  up  be- 
tween 8kye  and  the  south  of  Scotland.  A  small  sUan^-boat  inn 
is  also  to  be  found  at  Isle  Oronsay. 

The  distance  hence  to  Broadford  is  nine  miles.  The  roa<l 
strikes  off  from  Kinloch,  a  small  farm-house  at  the  head  of 
Loch-i!i-T):i:il.  :icros??  the  island,  and  joins  the  Kyle  Rhea  road, 
within  about  a  mile  aii  l  a  half  of  Broadford.  The  cast  coast 
of  iSleat  from  its  southern  position  and  excellent  exposure,  may 
perhaps  be  called  the  most  genial  portion  of  8kye,  but  in  fer- 
tility it  is  £ur  surpassed  by  Watemish  and  the  north  end  of 
Trottemish,  in  both  of  which  districts  thexe  is  much  anble  land 
of  reiy  excellent  quality.  But  for  the  most  part  our  course 
through  Skye  liee  through  moorland,  almost  uninterruptedly 
bl^k  and  dreary,  with  no  feature  ftkiii  to  the  rich  and  sylvan 
beauties  of  othor  parts  of  the  country.  But  Skye  is  not^  there- 
toe,  devoid  of  interest:  on  the  contrary,  in  the  novelty,  wild* 
ness,  and  grandeur  of  some  of  its  scenes,  it  hasM  much  to  boast  of 
as  it  is  deficient  in  fertility  and  the  softer  graces  of  landscape. 

4.  We  proceed  now  to  conduct  the  reader  into  the  centre  of 
the  island  bj  way  of  Kyle  Rhea  and  Kyle  Akin.  The  extremi- 
ties of  the  sttait  between  Bkye  and  the  mainland  have  been 
called  Kyle  Rhea^ King  s  Kyle,''  and  Kyle  Akin  or  Haken,  in 
commemoration  of  incidents  which  ocenned  on  the  expedition 
of  Haoo,  king  of  Norway,  in  the  year  1S63.  The  feny  at  Kyle 
Rhea  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  bieadth,  and  the  tide  runs 
with  great  velodty  through  the  narrow  channel ;  but  the 
ferry-boats  are  good,  and  the  crews  attentive.  On  either  side 
stands  a  solitary  public-house,  affording  pretty  good  accom- 
modation. From  the  shores  of  Skye  a  very  hne  view  is  obtained 
of  Glenelg,  with  the  old  barracks  of  liemera,  ;ui  I  an  extended 
line  of  coast.  The  whitewashed  houses  obsvrvuhlo  near  the 
barracks,  are  part  of  a  village  which  the  bite  Mr.  Ikuce  of 
Glonclg  projected,  solely  for  retire<l  officers  ;  where  they  might 
at  once  enjoy  otium  cum  dignitate,  '  and  the  society  of  old 
comrades  and  brothers  in  aims. 
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The  stftgd  ftom  Kyle  Rhea  to  Broadford,  a  distanfio  of  tweWe 
miles,  ifl  extremely  hilly  and  immteceeting,  if  we  except  the 
view  which,  in  descending^  is  presented  of  the  celebtated 
CuchulliiUj  the  hills  of  Qlamack,  and  the  table-ehaped  summit 
of  Dimcaan,  Ts  hlch  surmounts  the  island  of  Rasay,  The  roftd 
is  joined  hy  the  Kyle  Akin  road,  four  miles  and  a  quarter  from 
that  place,  and  rather  more  than  f  ur  &om  Bioftdford. 

6.  At  Kyle  Akin,  the  late  Lord  Maodonald  eootemplated  ilie 
establishment  of  a  considerable  seaport  town,  and  had  impoeing 
and  splendid  plans  prepared  for  it ;  hut  the  scheme  piOTed  quite 
abortiye.  The  scale  of  houses  fixed  upon — two  stoxeys^  with 
attics — was  beyond  the  means  of  the  people,  and  no  man  of 
capital  was  got  to  settle  in  the  place ;  and  hcnoe  Kyle  Akin  lm» 
never  attained  a  greater  status  than  what  about  a  sooie  of  re- 
spectable-looking houses  can  lay  daim  to  ;  but  it  pooieeieo  n 
good  inn.  Close  to  the  Tillage  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  w|uaM 
keep,  called  Castle*  Muel,  or  Maoil,  the  walls  of  which  an  of  « 
remarkable  thickness.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  built  by  the 
daughter  of  a  Norwegian  king,  mairied  to  a  Madumwn  or  Mmd- 
donald,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  an  impost  on  all  Teasels  paaa 
ing  the  kyles,  excepting,  it  is  said,  those  of  her  own  OOVDitry. 
For  the  more  certam  exaction  of  this  duty,  she  is  reported  to 
have  caused  a  strong  chain  to  be  stretched  across  from  shore  to 
shore  ;  and  the  spot  in  the  rocks  to  which  the  concluding  links 
were  attjiched  is  still  pointed  out. 

6.  The  vilkL;4c  ot*  Broadford  consists  of  only  a  few  housci^ 
aud  the  lun,  which  is  a  tolerable  one.  The  charges,  as  iu  mi>j»t 
part  of  Skye,  arc  uiodemte. 

Sligachan,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Sligachan,  fifteen  iuilc» 
distant,  is  now  the  first  stage  from  Broadford.  Along  the 
Suuod  of  Scalpa  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  clad  with  hasel 
and  birch  i>u»hcs,  among  which  several  little  streams  are 
seen  precipitating  their  waters  in  foamy  cascu*les  :  and  in 
the  autnm?!  months  a  considerable  uuml>er  of  herring  smacks 
are  generally  to  be  seen  at  anchor  in  the  Sound.  From  heuce 
the  road  leads  along  the  side  of  Loch  Ainort  ;  and,  crossi- 
ing  at  its  head  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  ascends  the 
low  er  slope  of  the  loity  and  precipitous  mountains  of  Glamack. 
The  road  to  Portree  makes  a  circuit  round  the  head  of  Loch 
Sligachan,  where  the  assemblage  of  mountains  at  the  entrance 
of  Glen  Sligachan  is  not  a  little  striking  and  remarkable*  On 
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one  hand  the  GudniUin  moimtaiiu  shoot  Uieur  naked  rooky  peeks 
into  the  elouds ;  on  the  other,  a  aeries  of  dome-shaped  hills  rises 
firom  the  pkun,  the  rounded  tops  of  which,  washed  bare  by  the 
incessant  rains,  expose  to  view  an  nnoommonly  red,  graTelly 
sur&oe,  wiegated  only  with  oecasional  stripes  of  green  sod. 
In  a  small  fiesh^water  loch  aboTO  the  commodious  and  well 
kept  inn  of  Sligachan^  is  found  that  very  rare  plant  the  Erio- 
caulon  stptangulare. 

7.  The  rest  of  the  way  to  Portree  (the  king's  port  or  haven, 
where  James  V.  is  said  to  have  lain  for  some  time  at  unchor  uu 
his  voyage  round  Scotland)  is  au  uumteresting  nioijrland,  until 
we  ai^iioach  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  village,  to  which 
the  road  ku<l3  through  the  pastoral  valley  of  Glenvarigil,  and 
along  the  shores  of  ];«h.]i  I'urtree.  In  apjuoaching  the  village, 
the  eye  is  caught  hv  tiie  bold  cliff  of  the  mountain  Storr  (2100 
feet  high)  and  the  lofty  pinnacles  of  rock,  which,  springing 
from  the  bosom  of  the  hill  at  a  great  elevation,  arise  steeple  like 
in  front  of  the  precipice.  Close  to  the  village,  the  well-en- 
closed and  sheltered  fields  and  thriving  plantations,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  residence  of  Lord  Macdonald's  commissioner 
is  situatedi  afford  a  most  agreeable  and  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  waste  and  dreary  tract  through  which  the  tourist  has  pro- 
ceeded since  leaving  Sligachan.  The  Tillage  is  prettily  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  fine  bay  of  Portree,  which,  running 
inland  upwards  of  two  miles,  affords  a  safe  and  spacious  bar- 
bour^  the  entrance  to  which  is  »m^'Vi^  by  bold  rocky  headlands, 
while  in  firont  of  the  bay,  and  at  a  distuioeof  about  fourmiles^ 
extends  the  Island  of  Basay.  The  Tillage  boasts  of  two  bianeh 
banks  (Natiooal  and  North  of  Scotland),  the  parish  church,  a 
co«ii-lM>use^  a  leeently  eieeted  ptison,  and  a  comfortaUe  and 
well-Qondneted  inn.  From  the  centre  of  the  Tillage  these  juts 
into  the  bay  a  wooded  and  craggy  pfoiBont<»ry,  to  which  the 
rather  cockneyish  name  of  Fancj  Hill  hae  been  given.  On  its 
summit  a  neat  octagonal  tower  has  been  built,  and  walks  have 
been  Tery  tastefully  formed  along  its  sides,  from  which  delight- 
ful views  of  the  harbour  and  the  surrounding  country  are 
obtiiined.  In  spring  and  ciu  ly  summer,  when  thr  lull  is  adorned 
With  a  profusion  of  wild  liowers,  and  \i,  .ue  instinct  with 

the  movements  and  voices  of  birds  (it  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  cuckoo),  a  vacant  hour  cannot  well  be  more  pleasantly 
spent  than  in  a  lounge  on  Fancy  Hill.   On  the  top  of  the  hill 
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there  is  pointed  out  the  gnre  of  «  man  who  «m  executed  thm 
for  murder  and  robbeiy  about  ninety  or  hundred  years  ago.  His 
▼ictim  was  a  pedlar,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  eountiy,  a  tra- 
TelliDg  merchant.  He  was  stabbed  with  a  diik,  and  then 
thrown  oyer  a  rock  on  the  wild  coast  of  the  east  side  of  Trotter- 
nisL  The  murderer  escaped  apprehension,  and  wandered  through 
the  country  for  many  months,  but  was  at  last  taken  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portree,  and  hanged  on  this  hill. 
It  is  a  sinf^ular  circumstance,  that  during  this  wretched  fugi- 
tive's wanderine^s  he  composed  a  song,  which  h  still  remem- 
bered, ill  whicii  the  ciieuiiistanccs  of  the  murder  are  mniutely 
described. 

There  is  direct  steam  communication  with  Glasgow  (Dunoon 
Castle  and  Mary  Jane)  twice  a- week  during  summer  and  autunan, 
and  weekly  diirinfr  the  rest  of  the  year.    Portree  has  increased 
cuii.sider:Ll»!y  since  the  puldication  of  the  last  edition  of  thi•^  v>  -rk. 
Two  or  tiiree  ncnt  villas  have  arisen  in  the  vicinity;  a  han^isome 
Free  Church  is  l>eing  eioctcd,  ;md  n  woollen  manufactory,  the 
machinery  driven  by  water  power,  lias  been  established  by  Mr. 
Hogg,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Highland  Destitution  lielief 
Ik>ard.    From  this  establishment  the  women  of  Skye  receive  un- 
limited employment  in  knittings  at  a  rate  of  remimeiation  equal 
to  thftt  paid  for  similar  work  in  Aberdeenshire  ;  from  twenty  to 
thirty  persons  will  be  employed  in  and  about  the  mill  itself ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  establishmtfoft 
will  proTe  remuneratiye  to  its  intelligent  and  enterprising 
proprietor,  and  contribute  essentially  to  the  welfiure  of  the 
district. 

8.  The  cUfis  towards  the  mouth  of  the  bay  aie  remaricably  fine^ 
and  fonn  the  oommenoement  of  a  magnificent  tinge  of  conat 
sooneiy,  which  stretches  along  the  east  side  of  Trotteniish  to 
the  Point  of  Aird.  The  first  portion  to  Rn-na-hradden  constats 
of  high  precipitous  and  continuous  difis,  occasionally  biok«n 
into  sucoessiTe  terraces  chancteristac  of  the  t»p  ro^  of  iriudi 
they  are  formed^  and  presenting  no  indentations  cf  laiidiii^- 
places.  About  the  centre  rises  the  Stoir,  a  lofty  mountain,  the 
sea  side  of  which  is  quite  perpendicular,  especially  towards  thm 
summit,  and  affords  some  singular  appeanmoes,  having  poised 
on  its  lower  acclivity  several  detached  and  sharply  pinnacled 
masses  of  rock  of  great  height.  One  of  these  is  strikingly  like 
the  monument  to  Sir  \V  aitcr  Scott,  iu  Trmcefi  Street,  Kdin- 
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burgh  ;  and,  singularly  enough,  there  is  a  projecting  part  of 
the  same  rock,  which,  when  yiewed  from  a  certain  point, 

strongly  resembles  the  bust  of  the  Great  Novelist.  The  tourist 
ought  by  no  means  to  omit  a  visit  to  Storr,  and  he  >vili  iind 
liimseif  amply  repaid,  not  only  by  the  solitary  grandeur  of  the 
scene  itself^  with  its 

Cragv,  kooUs,  and  monnds  oonfoiedlj  buried. 
The  fre^entfl  of  an  earlier  wcnrld ; 

but  also  by  the  ivKi^nitiecnt  view  "svbich  it  commands.  Storr 
is  generally  visited  by  the  land  route,  but  when  the  weather  i.s 
favourable  the  trip  may  be  combined  with  a  boatiii;^  excursion. 
Vie^  ini:,  as  we  proceed,  a  nutiual  bridge  of  rock  in  a  severed 
reef  running  out  from  Storr,  and  then  visiting  the  caves  at 
the  south  entrance  of  the  bay,  of  one  of  which  Martin,  in  his 
Western  Highlands,  says, — On  the  south  side  of  Loch  Por- 
tree, there  is  a  lai^  caTe»  in  which  many  sea  cormoniits  do 
build  ;  the  natiTes  csny  a  bundle  of  straw  to  the  door  of  the 
oaTo  in  the  ni^i  time,  and  there  setting  it  on  fire,  the  fowls  fly 
with  ■!!  speed  to  the  light,  and  so  are  caught  in  baskets  laid 
for  that  purpose."  After  leaving  the  caTes  the  boat  will  cross 
to  the  north  headland,  and  when  passing  along  the  fine  diff 
soemeij  of  the  coast  of  Somibreck,  the  partynujland  and  visit 
a  caTc^  about  two  miles  north  from  the  entnmee  of  the  bay,  in 
which  Prince  Charles  Bdward  found  a  temporary,  but  comfort- 
less refuge,  when  wandering  among  the  Hebrides  a  hunted  and 
miserahle  fugitiTC.  It  is  partially  encrusted  with  stalactite 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  the  entrance  is  a  piece  of  veiy 
picturesquely  ornamented  natural  architecture,  gracefully  fes- 
tooned with  ivy. 

A  little  further  on,  the  boat  will  x>m9  the  small  rocky  island 
of  Holm,  where,  if  the  party  have  tukun  ihe  trouble  to  supply 
themselves  with  hand-lines  and  bait,  some  excellent  fishing  may 
be  had,  and  then  proceed  to  the  beach  below  Storr.  This  is  a 
salmon-fishing  station  during  the  season  ;  and  not  far  from  the 
landing-place,  a  stream,  shooting  over  the  face  of  a  lofty  cHfF, 
forms  a  tine  casaidc.  From  the  l>cach  to  the  base  of  the  preci- 
pice and  pinnacle^  of  Storr,  theie  is  an  ascent  of  varying  i-tee]  - 
nes9,  but  equivalent  to  a  three  miles'  walk.  Tourists  to  whom 
a  )>oating  excnrsit  n  has  no  attractions,  will  probably  be  content 
to  forego  the  eaves  and  the  magnificent  cliff  scenery,  nnd  to 
a[^oaoh  Storr  by  land   In  doing  this  they  may  either  mm 
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ccc  I  l>y  a  track  through  the  fine  pastoral  farm  of  Scorribreck 
for  about  eight  miles,  during  which,  if  they  be  free  of  the  gentle 
craft  of  angling,  they  may  have  good  sport  on  the  hill-lochs  of 
Fadda  and  Leathan,  which  they  pass  on  their  way,  or  they  may 
adopt  an  easieri  though  more  circuitous  route,  and  proceed  by 
the  parliamontaiy  road  to  Snizort,  and  breaking  off  at  Reaitra, 
advance  to  Storr  through  Gleoaulton  with  very  little  fatigue. 

9.  From  Portree  to  Dunvegan  th«  distinoe  is  twenty-two 
miles.  About  six  miles  from  the  fonner  Tillage  it  roiches  the 
head  of  Loch  Snizort,  where  there  is  a  public-house,  and  paties 
by  the  house  of  Skeabost  (  Ma<»ioiiald)y  fenced  bj  haw- 
thorn hedges^  and  sheltered  by  weU-giown  tnaes.  A  little 
further  on,  and  clustered  together,  stand  the  Free  OhitMh,  the 
manse^  and  school-house  of  Snixort  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
loch  are  seen  the  houses  of  Tote  and  Skliinishy  and  the  paiiah 
church  and  manse  of  Sniaort ;  and  beyond  them  the  honse  of 
Kingsburgh  (Donald  Macleod,  £s<4.)    About  two  miles  bejond 

Skeabost  is  the  cottage  of  TreasUmd  (  Oray),  and  a  mik 

further  on,  the  public-house  of  Tayinlone,  being  the  hilf-w»j 
stage  between  Portree  and  Dunyegan. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Tayinlone  there  is  an  eminencv 
of  considerable  elevation,  which  is  sunnounted  by  one  of  tho^c 
iiucic^^Liiig  vestiges  of  anti(iuity,  the  vluns  or  round  towers.  It 
is  a  circulai*  dry  stone  building,  the  thick  walls  of  which,  though 
dilapidated,  reuiain  yet  of  considerable  height,  after  havintr 
weathered  the  storms  of  more  than  1()(K)  years.    The  view  i'l'-in 
this  dun  is  very  extensive,  including  the  point-  of  Trotteiui-i: 
and  Vaternish,  the  Clinch,  and  the  di^taiit  imjuniains  of  Harris, 
liesumiug  our  journey  from  Tayinlone,  we  uext  pass  the  house 
of  Lyndale,  j)leasantly  situated  at  the  sea-side,  surrounded  by 
large  fields,  and  sheltered  by  thriving  wood.    The  road  now 
approaches  the  head  of  Loch  Grishcmish,  and  passes  Edinl>aiii 
and  Cushletter.  In  descending  to  these  places — in  both  of  whidk 
there  are  numerous  patches  of  arable  land^  indicating^  bj  their 
minute  subdivision  and  defective  draining^  the  disadvantages 
imder  which  agriculture  is  pursued  in  Skye — we  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  mansion-house  of  Grishemish  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe 
loch,  redeeming,  in  some  measure,  by  its  comfortable  and  plea- 
sant aspect^  the  dreariness  which  generally  chamcteiisee  the 
routes  from  Lyndale  to  Dunvegan. 

10.  At  Fairy  Bridge^  about  three  miles  from  PwiTiyin. 
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the  Vaternish  road  strikes  off  in  a  northerly  direction,  and,  pro- 
ceeding along  the  northern  shore  of  Loch  Bay,  passes  the  farm- 
house of  Bay,  the  mansion-house  of  Fasach  (Major  Allan  Mac- 
donald),  and  the  village  of  Stein,  on  to  lluliu  and  ArJniore,  a 
district  seldom  surpassed  in  the  fertility  of  its  arable  land,  and 
the  excellent  quality  of  its  pasture.  The  village  of  Stein  was 
cstfihlished  by  the  Fishery  i^oard,  and  was  once  an  important 
station  for  the  herring  fishing,  but  its  importance  iu  that  re- 
spect is  now  at  an  end,  the  herring  shoals  Imving  almost  wholly 
abandoned  the  west  coast  of  Skye,  and  be  taken  themselTcs  to 
the  sounds  and  lochs  on  the  cast  side.  A  manufactory  of  tile- 
drains  was  a  few  years  ago  established  by  Macleod  of  Maeleod, 
at  Bay,  but  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  that  estimable  and 
public-spirited  proprietor,  brought  the  undertaking  to  a  prema- 
ture close. 

11.  After  leafing  Fairy  Bridge,  the  parliamentary  road 
approaches  and  passes  close  to  the  plantations  which  surround 
Dunvegan  Gastle.  This  vcneirable  and  imposing  structure, 
which  possesses  at  onoe  all  the  amenities  of  a  modem  residence, 
and  the  associations  connected  with  the  far-away  and  bar- 
barous time  in  which  it  originated,  stands  near  the  head  of 
a  kog  bay,  interspersed  with  numerous  and  fiat  islands,  and 
formed  by  two  low  promontories,  between  the  extremities  of 
which  are  seen  the  distent  mountams  of  the  Long  Island.  To 
the  west  are  two  hills,  which,  from  their  singularly  flat  and 
horisontal  summits,  are  called  Madeod's  Tk>bleB.  The  castle 
stands  upon  a  rock  projecting  into  the  water,  and  protected 
by  a  stream  on  one,  and  a  moat  on  another  side:  it  occupies 
three  sides  of  an  oblong  figure  enclosing  an  open  area  on  the 
side  next  the  sea,  whidh  is  laid  out  as  a  parterre,  and  fenced 
by  a  low  wall,  pierced  with  embrasures.  It  is  a  Tory  ancient, 
highly  imposing,  and  extensive  structure,  still  in  perfect  repair, 
and  is  the  launly  seat  of  Macleod  of  Macleod,  "There  are  two 
towers,  one  of  wliii  h  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  ninth, 
the  other  wu.^  .uldcd  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  walls  of 
the  former  are  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  thick,  and  contain 
many  secret  rooms  and  passages.  Very  considerable  alterations 
have  lately  been  made  on  the  edifice.  The  north  wing,  which 
was  modem,  has  been  replaced  by  a  building  to  correspond 
with  the  rest  r.f  the  castle.  The  walls  of  the  centre  building, 
wluch  had  l)een  slated,  have  Inicn  raised  and  surmounted  by 
embrasures,  a«  on  the  great  tower;  turrets  placed  at  all  the 
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coram,  and  the  flagHitaff  tower  nused  two  ftorejf.  The  interior 
has  undergone  much  alteration  and  unproTementy  and  alto- 
gether, Dunyegan  is  now  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its 

kind,  and  one  of  the  most  comfortable  residenoes  in  the  High- 
lands. Tlie  best  point  of  view  is  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the 
south  of  the  castle  ,  whence  tlie  long  vista,  formed  by  the 
ishind-stud'le<l  bay,  and  toniiinated  by  the  bhie  mountains  of 
the  outer  liebrides,  conipu^Ls  uii  aJiiiirable  back-ground. 

Several  antiques  are  preserved  iu  the  family  of  Macleod, 
the  most  remarkable  of  \\liich  are.  the  fairy  flag,  the  horn  of 
liorie  3Iorc,  aud  a  very  old  drinkmg  cu]>,  or  chalice.    Of  the 
fairy  flag,  only  a  small  remnant  is  now  left:  its  peculiar  virtue 
was,  at  three  different  time?  to  ensure  victory  to  the  Macleods, 
on  l>eing  unfurled  wh^  the  ti<le  of  battle  was  turning  against 
them.    Twice  has  it  been  produced  with  the  desired  eticct  ; 
but  the  return  of  peaceful  times  han  precluded  any  further 
occasion  for  its  services,  and  a  portion  of  its  magical  inHuence 
is  still  in  reserve  for  a  future  emergency.    The  fury  flag,  whiek 
is  of  a  stout  yellow  silk,  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  one  of 
the  Macleods  from  a  Saracen  chief  during  the  crusades;  but 
the  proV):ihility  is,  that  it  had  been  a  eonsecrated  banner  of  the 
Knights  Templars.    The  Horn  of  Roiie  More,  a  celebrated 
hero  of  the  house  of  Macleod,  has  a  eunre  adapted  to  the  bend 
of  the  aim,  bj  the  aid  of  which  its  contents  can  be  oonTcnientiy 
transfened  to  the  mouth,  on  slightl j  raising  the  hand.  Badi 
young  chief,  on  coming  of  age,  should,  by  anctsnt  euatem,  drain 
at  a  draught  this  lengthy  wine  cup  full  of  darat^  being  a 
magnum  of  three  bottles.  The  literal  aehioTement  of  this  tea 
belongs  to  the  manners  and  men  of  the  olden  times,  and  tha 
greater  part  of  the  horn  is  now,  by  a  proper  and  allowaUa 
deyice^  ^ed  up  when  the  ceremony  is  to  be  perfonnod.  Tba 
chalice  is  a  piece  of  antiquity  of  most  ToneraUe  age  and  corioiaa 
workmanship ;  it  is  about  a  foot  in  height,  rests  on  four  shovt 
legs,  and  is  made  of  a  solid  block  of  oak,  richly  encased  and 
embossed  with  silver,  on  which  is  a  Latin  iuscri[»tion.  in  Saxon 
black  letter,  engraved  in  a  vciy  superior  bt^ic,  wlach,  uuii- 
slated,  is  as  follows : — 

Tfii,  tlu'  S'Ui  'if  John. 
The  lou  of  M;igtm8.  i'ruicc  ol  Man, 
The  fmrndion  of  Liuhin  MMSfyndl. 

IVti'sl';  ill  ihr  Linl  Jr«Mt«, 
Tbai  lh<  ir  \v.iik>  will  ubUuii  tiiercy. 
O  Keil  Oimi  made  this  in  the  jear  cif  God 
Nine  luttidred  and  lunaij-tlum 
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It  is  said  to  have  \>Qcn  part  of  the  spoil  tal^en  from  an  Irish 
chief,  Niai  <»iuinkil>h — Niel  of  the  Black  Knee*^.  The  author 
of  the  a<linira'>lo  Statistical  Rej>ort  of  t^iis  parish  douht'^  the 
correctness  of  tiie  century  ;  the  first  nine  bein  '^  vrry  indistinct, 
and  the  intro<hictiuii  of  the  Arahic  numerals  into  Europe  having 
been  only  two  years  previous  to  993,  and  their  use  not  at  all 
oommon  in  western  Europe  for  a  considerable  time  thereafter. 
It  is,  however,  unquestiooaUj  of  gmt  antiquity,  and  a  very 
interesting  object.  These  idles  accord  well  with  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  family  of  MMclcod,  descended  from  Liot,  or 
Leod,  son  of  Thorfinn,  Mm  of  Torf  fiinar,  tirst  Earl  of  Orkney, 
and  grandson  of  Rognvallar  of  Norway,  br<^*thor  of  the  famous 
RoUo  the  Dftoe,  founder  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Leod 
•etUed  in  Lewii,  and  the  Macloods  of  Macleod,  or  of  Skye,  are 
deeoended  ftm  hit  ton  Tormoidy  and  settled  in  this  island  in 
the  tenth  century,  while  the  Lewis  Macleods  are  sprung  Irom 
Leod*8  other  son,  Torquil. 

18.  There  is  a  yery  good  inn  at  Dnnt^an.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  bay,  opposite  IHmTegan  Castle,  stands  the  iam* 
house  of  Uigiidsh,  now  the  zesidenoe  of  the  parish  minister  of 
Durinish.  A  few  miles  further  down  the  bay,  and  close  to  the 
shore,  is  seen  the  pleasantly  situated  mansion-house  of  Husa- 
beet,  the  residence  of  Nlcol  Martin,  Esq.,  on  whose  property, 
and  still  farther  down  the  bay,  is  the  farm  of  Borreraig,  once 
the  site  of  a  whool  or  college  of  pipers,  instituted  by  the  Mao- 
Crimmons,  lon^  the  hereditary  pipers  of  the  Macleods,  and  the 
acknuwledge<l  must  accoaiplished  masters  of  pipe-music  in  the 
Highlands,  adding,  for  several  generations,  to  musical  talent 
other  erpmlly  Jistiniruishinii  <iualiti<^.  A  cave,  opening  tx>ward«? 
the  hay,  is  poiT^tr  l  uut  as  the  jdace  ^vhe^e  the  disciples  received 
their  instnietiuns,  an<l  one  may  faiu  v  tiiat,  i>>uii!ir  Irum  the 
rock,  and  mingling  v.  ith  the  sound--  "i  tl»e  ^vind  and  \vnve««  of 
a  wild  FTij^hland  loch,  even  the  strains  of  the  hagj-ipe  nmv  have 
been  softened  into  s\veetnc«s  and  melody.  The  c<Hn>e  uf  in- 
struction was  systematic  and  ])rotntcted.  Macleod  bestowed 
on  them  the  farm  of  Borreniig.  rent  free;  but  when  rents  ro«e. 
having  proposed  to  resume  one-half,  but  to  secure  the  remainder 
to  MacOrimmon  in  fee,  the  sensitive  musician  broke  up  the 
establishment ;  and  from  that  day  the  Borreraig  MacCrimmons 
drop|)ed  thdr  professional  cultivation  of  the  great  Highland 
instrument,  though  it  is  belieTod  their  lepresentatiTey  now  an 
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officer  in  the  British  armjy  retains  more  chancfeen  of  liifl  ctioe 
than  the  fiunily  name.  A  similar  establishmflnt  existed  in 
Trotternish,  at  a  place  called  Peingowen,  which  was  settled  by 
McDonald  on  his  pipers,  the  M' Arthurs;  and  a  little  gieen 
hill,  called  Cnocphail,  was  their  daily  resort,  and  that  of  their 
pupils.  Among  the  other  most  celebrated  pipe  performers  in 
the  Highlands  were  the  Macgregors  of  Fortingal,  the  Mackays 
ol  Gail  loch,  the  Rankins  of  Coll,  aud  the  M^Intyres  of  Rannoch. 

Adjoining  Bu^c^.li^^  ami  cxLcii Jing  to  Dunvegau  llc«*  i, 
ift  tlic  lauii  of  Gultrigil,  on  which  ijs  a  stone  of  no  little  cele- 
brity, called  Clach  Modha,  or  the  Manner/  Sfonf.    It  i^  a  flat 
ciiciihii  stone,  mu  ^vLich,  it  is  said,  written  cliaractersj  j>iu!»al*ly 
Kuuic,  niiirht  formerly  be  traced;  but  if  so,  they  arc  no  longer 
di*-tuigui.siiable,  and  the  stone  is  nnw  interesting  chiefly  from 
its  mystic  virtue  in  commuuiciiting  to  all  who  sit  ui>on  it  a 
degrtje  of  politeness  and  good  manners  not  otherwise  attainable, 
8hould  a  desire  of  testing  the  cthcacy  of  this  Hebridean  rival 
of  the  celel>rated  Blarney  Stone  of  Ireland  lead  any  tourist  to 
Galtrigil,  it  will  be  worth  his  while  to  extend  his  walk  for  a 
mile  further,  to  Dunvegan  Head,  aud  enjoy  the  pro8|)ect  which 
that  promontory  offers  of  the  shores  of  the  Long  Island,  as  thej 
dimly  appear  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Minch,   On  the  &oe 
of  a  precipitous  diff  near  Diinyegan  Head,  a  cnrions  pheno- 
menon has  been  occasionally,  though  rarely,  observed.    A  jet 
of  vapour  or  smoke,  resembling  the  column  of  steam  dischaiged 
from  the  escape-valve  of  a  f^teanier,  has  been  seen  to  issue 
horisontally  from  the  £ue  of  the  cliff.   This  eruption  of  Ti^ur 
is  always  preceded  by  a  rumbling  noise^  which  continues  for 
some  time,  and  increases  in  loudness,  until  the  appeanaoe  of 
the  vapour  or  smoke.   This  phenommn  was  described  to  us 
by  three  scTeral  individuals  resident  in  Galtrigil,  one  of  whom 
mentioned,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  its  continuance,  that  » 
boy  who  was  herding  near  the  scene,  on  cue  of  the  oocasioiia 
when  the  phenomenon  was  observed,  came  running  to  our  in- 
formant's house,  which  was  nearly  a  nule  distant,  in  a  state  of 
much  excitement,  to  tell  of  the  wonder  he  had  witnessed,  and 
OUT  informant  having  proceeded  to  the  place^  arrived  in  time 
to  hear  the  noise  and  see  the  eruption. 

Extending  westerly  from  the  foot  of  Macleod's  Tablt>,  aii^i 
opening  ii|)on  Loch  rultiel,is  tlic  Hue  iirable  valley  of  Gleadaie, 
about  the  centre  of  which,  :shaded  by  venerable  trees,  is  the 
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fann-housc  of  Ilummir,  once  the  residence  of  the  enthusiastic 
nnd  credulous  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Second  Sight,  a 
curiuun  tract,  which  has  hem  reprinted  in  the  Miscellanea 
Scottica.  Thence,  a  short  walk  through  the  moor  of  Millevaig 
lead^  into  the  secluded  glen  of  Vaterstein.  the  «nil  of  which  it* 
of  excellent  quality,  terminating  in  the  rocky  peiuusula  of 
Feast,  the  most  westerly  point  in  Skye. 

14.  We  may  here  most  httingly  allude  to  the,  in  this 
country,  unprecedented  and  pitiable  story  of  Lady  Grange. 
This  gentlewoman,  the  lady  of  Lord  Justice  Clerk  Grange, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  having,  contraiy  to  her  husband's 
wish,  become  privy  to  hi^  and  others  being  in  concert  with  the 
rebel  chiefs  of  the  1715,  and  being  on  bad  terms  with  each 
other,  it  WM  resolved,  ftt  a  hasty  conference  of  some  of  the 
leading  persons,  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  safety  to  have 
her  removed  to  a  remote  part  of  the  country.  The  chiefs  of 
Bfadeod  and  McDonald  undertook  her  seclusion,  and  she  was 
couTejed  away  by  faroe^  two  of  her  teeth  being  knocked  out  in 
the  struggle.  Meanwhile*,  a  report  of  her  death  was  got  up. 
The  unfortunate  lady  was  e<Mufined  for  some  time  in  some 
miserable  hut  in  Skye;  she  was  then  transported  to  Uist, 
thenoe  to  St.  Kilda^  where  she  was  detained  seven  yean.  From 
that  she  was  canied  back  to  Uist  and  Skye.  While  there  she 
ingeniously  enclosed  a  letter  in  a  ball  or  clue  of  worsted,  which 
was  sent  with  others  for  sale  to  the  Inverness  market.  The 
purchaser  forwarded  the  letter  to  its  destination.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  government  despatched  a  vessel  of  war  in 
search  of  her.  Hut  even  the  awakened  vigilance  of  the  authori- 
ties wai>  unavailing.  This  persecuted  womaiA  was  reconveyed 
til  Uist,  her  conductors  having  hy  them  a  rope  with  a  running 
noose  and  a  heavy  stone  nttsn^hed,  wherewith  to  commit  her  to 
tho  (lee]i  ^liuuld  <>ccH.si'*n  require.  She  finally  died  in  Water- 
nish,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyanl  uf  Trumpan,  in  that 
|mri?h.  The  perpetration  and  the  impunity  of  such  a  ♦•'•urse 
of  outrage  strikingly  illustrates  tiie  lawless  state  of  the  High* 
landii  and  Islands  previous  to  the  Disarming  Act. 

15.  We  have  already  said  that  the  Portree  and  Dun  vegan 
road  has  been  extended  through  Durinish  and  Bracadale  to 
Sligachan,  a  distance  from  Dunvegan  of  about  twenty-four 
miles.  This  extension  of  the  road  is  very  interesting  to  the 
tourist)  as  it  opens  up  to  him  the  fine  scenery  of  Bracadale  and 
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Taliaker,  irbile  it  induceB  bim  to  fnoseeate  his  wiaderiIlg^  by 
lemoTing  all  necessity  for  ntsaeiiig  his  steps  hj  the  doll  road 
between  Donvegan  and  Forties.  Leaving  the  inn  of  BiuiTSgia, 
the  road  passes  dose  in  front  of  the  oasttei  and  thence  hy  KQ- 
muir^  whm  stands  the  neat  parish  churdi  of  Burinish,  bj 
Yatten,  Feorlig,  Oaroy,  Ose,  Sbost,  and  Ulinish,  to  Straaa, 
near  the  head  of  Loch  Bracadale,  where  there  is  a  small  bat 
comfortable  public-house,  which  conveniently  diTides  the  dis- 
tance to  Sligaclian.    On  the  farm  <  t  Feorlig,  and  close  to  the 
road,  lire  some  sepulclirai  ouims  of  consitierablc  magnitude. 
At  the  head  of  Loch  Caroy  stands  the  only  Episcopal  chapti  in 
Skye,  a  small  but  neat  buildmg.    The  cure  is  at  present,  and 
for  some  time  back  has  been  vacant.     A  few  miles  further  on. 
on  the  faim  of  Ulinish,  stjinds  the  Ih-sI  -|*ccinien  to  bo  found  in 
the  island  of  the  JDaoLsh  dun  or  burgh,  and  which  is  descni.>e<i 
by  I>r.  Johnson  in  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands.  From 
the  inn  of  Slruan,  the  road  procce<l'^  close  to  the  church  oi 
liracu'lalc,  round  the  head  of  Loch  JStruan,  and  thence,  ascend- 
ing the  hill  above  Gesto,  goes  on  to  Drynoch,  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Uarport,  and  thence  through  a  fine  pastoral  valley  to 
Sligachan,  where  it  rqjoins  the  road  to  Portree.   The  whole 
route  from  Dunvegan  to  Sligachan  is  very  pleafing,  and  con- 
trasts favourably  with  the  other  lines  of  road  in  Skye,  which 
seem,  as  if  of  set  purpose,  to  have  been  drawn  along  the  hleakeit 
and  dreariest  tracts  of  the  island. 

16.  The  road  to  Talisker  breaks  off  from  the  Bincadale  road 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Harport,  on  the  south  side  of  which  it 
proceeds.  The  distance  from  Sligachan  to  Talisker  is  thirtscn 
or  fourteen  miles.  About  four  miles  from  Talisker^  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  loch,  is  Oarbost,  the  site  of  a  distiUerf,  whsie 
whisky  is  manufactured,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  every  genoine 
Skyemanf  is  unriTalled  in  excellenoe.  Around  the  distilkiy 
there  is  a  large  extent  of  arable  ground,  impro?ed  and  brought 
into  admiraUe  cultiTation  by  the  spirited  proprietors  of  that 
establishment,  Messrs.  H.  and  K.  M^Askill.  The  road  from 
Carbost  to  Talisker  is  wild  and  dreary,  givin/i:  no  indication  of 
the  beauty,  warnUh.  and  fertility  of  the  sheltered  valley  into 
which  it  rather  abruptly  descends.  The  house  of  Taii-ko^ 
(RuL;h  M' A. skill,  Esq.)  stands  at  the  head  of  a  singularly  rich. 
Hat  vale,  scooped  out.  as  it  were,  from  the  line  of  lofty  and 
precipitous  rocks  which  fences  that  part  of  Sky^  lying  open  to 
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seft  on  the  irast,  and  almosl  encircled  in  ereiy  other  direc- 
tion by  impending  high  grounds.  The  houae  is  Bumunded  hj 
Bjotmonet  and  other  treesy  of  T«nenible  age  and  large  growth, 
and  it  poflsesses  a  garden,  the  prodnets  of  which^  in  fniit  and 
flowen,  nmj  vie  with  thoae  of  the  gardenB  of  the  most  favoured 
parts  of  Scotland.  Behind  the  house  rises  a  singularl  j  shaped 
rock,  which  may  he  ascended  with  some  little  difficulty,  and 
commands  an  extensiye  prospect.  From  the  difb  around 
descend  many  cascades,  more  than  one  of  which  present  at 
times  a  singular  spectacle,  for  the  water,  rushing  from  the  edge 
of  clu;  cliff,  is  liicL  hy  the  blast,  and  carried  up  in  a  thin,  curved 
coluum,  like  the  smoke  from  a  cottage  chinmcj,  which,  falling 
into  its  foiiiicr  ch;iuncl  behiud  the  ledge,  again  and  again 
renews  its  unsuccessful  efforts  to  descend  to  the  lower  level. 

17.  We  will  now  return  to  Loch  Snizort,  for  the  pui{i  »sc 
of  shortly  de.scribini^  the  district  of  Trotterui>h,  along  the  wcat 
side  of  which  a  ]>arlianientary  commissioners'  road  has  lieen 
opened  to  tlie  extent  of  about  fourteen  miles,  terminaiiiifr 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  Ray  of  Uig.  It  strikes  oti* 
from  the  Dunvegan  road,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  head 
of  Loch  Snizort.  Trottemish  is  the  richest  district  in  Skje, 
and  contains  a  good  deal  of  excellent  arable  ground.  Passing 
the  church  and  manse  of  Snizort,  about  two  miles  from  the 
hitler,  we  leave  on  the  left  the  house  of  Kingsburgh.  The 
circular  Bay  of  TJic:  is  distant  five  miles  from  Kingsburgh; 
and,  in  the  words  of  a  late  eminent  writer,  whose  works, 
on  theur  first  appearance,  occasioned  no  slight  sensation  in  this 
and  other  remote  quarters  of  the  Highlands  ''presents  one  of  the 
most  singular  spelBtades  in  rural  economy — ^that  of  a  city  of 
fiurms^'*  The  sloping  sides  of  the  bay  are  crowded  with  houses ; 
and  each  enltiTable  patch  of  land  has  found  an  industrious  and 
suocessfiiil  occupant.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  the  ground  rises 
steeply,  and  envinms  about  a  couple  of  hundred  arable  acres, 
in  which  some  six  hundred  people  live  in  a  scattered  hamlet. 
A  short  way  fifom  Uig  is  the  old  house  of  Monkstadt,  or  Moug^ 
stot,  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  powerfol  ftmOy 
of  MacDhonuill,  after  Buntulm  Castle,  the  ancient  family  re- 
sidence, had  fallen  into  ruins.  On  ;in  islet,  in  a  lake,  imperfectly 
drained,  adioiniDj?  Monkstaidt,  are  the  icinuius  of  a  relij^ioiis 
house  ;  win^uce,  no  doul)t,  its  name  is  derived,  and  as  iu  other 
parts  of  Skje  the  remains  of  round  towers  or  Danish  forts,  and 
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ol*  stone  circles,  are  Ireciueut.  Duntulm  Castle  stands  nair  the 
point  of  Trottemibh,  about  seven  miles  farther  on.  Little  of  it 
now  remains,  and  it  was  in  no  respect  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary towers  on  other  parts  of  this  coast.  On  the  way  to  it  will 
bo  observed  some  beautiful  specimen:^  of  columnar  ba^tic 
rock|  &Qd  close  by  it  Lydian  stone  occurs  in  small  nodules,  or 
layers.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteoath  oentuzy,  the  dan- 
geon  of  Duntulm  witnessed  the  dying  agonies  of  m  nephew  of 
Donald  Gorm  Mor^  the  then  Maodonald,  who  was  heira  confiiiod 
for  a  detected  purpose  of  conspiring  against  his  uncle.  He 
was  fed  with  salt  beef,  and  then  denied  the  means  of  satiating 
his  craving  thirst,  in  the  torments  of  which  he  dosed  his  exis- 
tence. Dimtuim  was  visited  in  1540  bj  a  rojal  fleely  with 
which  James  V.  proceeded  to  the  Hehrides,  to  quell  the  tmbo- 
lent  island  chie&,  seTeral  of  whom,  induding  Madeod  of  Lewis, 
Macleod  of  DunTcgan,  and  several  chieftaiiis  of  the  dia  Mne- 
donald,  he  carried  prisoners  to  the  south, 

18.  There  is  a  remarkable  bowl-shaped  hollow  called  Qui- 
raing,  on  a  hill  top,  or  rather  In  the  heart  of  a  hiU^  on  the  east 
side  of  Trottemish^  about  three  miles  distant  from  Steinsdioll 
Bay,  and  twentj-two  miles  from  Portree,  by  a  good  road.  It 
is  approached  from  Uig,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  seven 
miles.  It  resembles  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The 
hill  may  be  about  a  thousanJ  icct  in  height,  and  it  presents  to 
the  north-east  a  front  of  rugged  basaltic  precipices,  over  which 
various  little  streamlets  occasionally  trickle.  In  the  hollow  is 
a  level  obloni?  green  platform,  mcafurincr  100  paces  by  60,  aii«l 
around  rises  on  all  hands  a  elis'le  of  i  Kjks,  lor  most  part  innac- 
cessiblc.  risintr  from  the  sun rini  luig  declivities,  aii  ^  Aliu-h 
shoot  up  al)«»vu  into  detached  columimr  and  pyraini  ial  lu  iv>(cr> 
of  varied  figure.  Through  the  intca  \  ciHnfx  chasms  contined 
vic^vs  arc  obtained  of  the  isca  and  surrounding  country.  A-i 
may  be  readily  conceived,  the  effect,  whether  of  suiii«hine  it 
mist,  streaming  or  circling  amidst  the  broken  summits  of  this 
deeply  iml>edded  and  secluded  spot,  is  not  a  little  singular. 
The  main  inlet  is  by  a  steep  narrow  passage,  the  access  to 
which  is  strewed  with  broken  fragments  of  stone,  and  near  the 
entrance  of  which  stands  an  isolated  needle-shaped  rock. 

19.  Trottemisli  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  public  as  the 
scene  of  some  of  Prince  Charles  Edward's  adTentures* 

Under  the  escort  of  Flora  Maodonald— a  name  which,  as 
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Dr»  JohiiBoii  ptedicied,  wUl  live  in  history — ^he,  in  the  course 
of  his  WAoderings,  alter  the  bftttle  of  OuUoden,  landed  from  the 
Long  Island.*  ABss  Macdonald  repaired  to  Mougstot  to  com- 
municate to  Lady  Margaret,  ladj  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald, 
and  who  had  been  expecting  the  I^rince,  notice  of  their  arrival. 
Sir  Alexander  had  withheld  himself  from  tiic  rd  clliun,  iliough 
one  oi  lLu  first  applied  to  on  the  Prince's  landing.  lie,  how- 
ever, had  a  leaning  to  the  cause,  and  the  fugitive  adventurer 
foun«l  a  stanch  friend  in  his  lady  in  the  day  of  need.  The 
Macdonaids  have  the  proud  distinction  of  having  been  almost 
exclusively  the  first  to  join  the  Prince  ;  and  to  them  he  was 
peculiarly  indebted,  during  his  eventful  and  extraordinary 
wanderiii::-.  when  the  sun  of  his  prosperity  had  for  ever  set. 
No  \N  iiider,  then,  that  in  parting  with  Caf>tain  Rr>y  Macdoniild 
at  Porcree,  he  should  thus  have  given  uttenince  to  his  regret, 
that  "  iie  had  always  found  himself  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
Macdonalds  ;  and  so  lung  as  he  could  have  a  Macdonald  with 
him,  he  still  would  think  himself  safe  enough."  A  party  of 
soldiers  were,  at  the  mom^t  of  Miss  iS[ac(kmri]d*s  appearance, 
stationed  in  the  house  of  Mougstot.  Miss  Macdonald  remained 
in  the  house,  to  converse  with  the  officer  in  command^  while 
Lady  Macdonald,  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  and  Captain 
Donald  Roy  Maodonald,  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time, 
in  the  garden,  concerted  measures  for  the  Prince's  further  pro- 
greiB)  who  had,  in  the  meantime^  stayed  at  the  beach.  The 
Prince  and  Kingsburgh  walked  together  to  the  residence  of  the 
latter,  which  has  been  mentioned  abore.  Miss  Macdonald  pro- 
ceeded to  the  same  quarter  on  horseback,  along  with  a  Mrs. 
Macdonald,  Kirkihost,  North  Uist,  and  their  servants  ;  while 
Oaptain  Macdonald  went  in  search  of  young  Macieod  of  Rasay, 
to  whose  keeping,  and  that  of  his  kinsmen,  the  adventurer  was 
shortly  afterwards  committed. 

At  Kingsburgh  the  poor  Prince  seems  to  have  given  way  to 
the  oTerflowings  of  his  heart  at  the  temporary  relaxation  from 
the  hardships  to  which  he  had  lately  been  subjected.  His  host 
and  he  became  quite  like  two  intimate  friends  of  equal  rank 
and  long  acquaintance.  The  little  china  toddy  bowl  was  re- 
plenished once  and  again  ;  and  it  was  only  rr  a  friendly  alterca- 
tion, on  Kingsburgh  insisting  on  removing  the  bowl,  and  ia  ihe 
course  of  which  it  was  broke,  that  the  Prince  could  be  persuaded 

•      Long  IiUod,  Bn&cb  J.  of  tbi«  Section. 
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to  retire  to  rest.    From  Kingsbmgh,  changing  hit  tattle  habil 
for  the  Highland  dress,  he  proceeded  next  da^  to  Portree, 
where  Captain  Maloobn  Madeod,  and  two  sons  of  Macleod  of 
Rasajy  took  charge  of  him,  and  conducted  him,  liiet  to  Baui» 
and  af terwardB  to  Scorribreck,  in  Trottemiah.  At  Sooirihrack, 
we  are  told  by  Captain  Macleod,  that  he  *^  entreated  the  Prinoe 
to  put  on  a  dr J  shirt,  and  to  take  some  sleep  ;  but  he  ccntinued 
sitting  in  his  wet  dothes,  and  did  not  then  indine  to  sleepi 
However,  at  Ust  he  began  to  nap  a  little,  and  woold  fireqnentlj 
start  in  his  sleep,  look  briskly  up,  and  stare  boldly  in  tiie 
of  ey^  one  of  them,  as  if  he  had  been  to  fight  them.  Upoe 
his  waking  he  would  sometimea  cry  out,  '  Oh,  poor  Engiind! 
oh  I  poor  England 

Captain  Macleod  and  the  Prince  went  from  Scorribreck 
to  Smith,  where  the  old  Laird  of  Mackinnon  and  Mr.  Jobii 
Mackinnon,  Ellighuil,  undertook  to  convey  him  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Scotland.  The  party  landed  on  the  south  side  of  Loch 
Nevish,  opposite  the  point  ot"  Sleat,  and  afterwards  sailed  up 
to  the  head  of  the  lake,  makini^  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a 
V)oat  with  a  party  of  armed  im  n.  })y  whom  they  were  pumied. 
Tliey  directe  l  their  stc|>s  to  Jiornidale.  Meantime,  the  mili- 
tary hearing  of  his  havinir  landed, had  adopted  precautions  which 
promised  to  render  c^cai)e  impossihlo,  havint^  ]>laced  a  cliain  of 
sentinels  within  sight  of  each  other,  between  the  terminations 
of  the  various  long  arms  of  the  sea  and  fresh-water  lakes,  by 
which  the  country  is  indented  from  Loch  Uoumhead  to  the 
head  of  Loch  Shiel.  Large  firc^  were  at  night  lighted  at  the 
different  posts,  and  the  sentinels  kept  constantly  in  motion 
£rom  fire  to  fire.  One  only  chance  was  inadvertently  left.  Tiie 
sentinels  passed  each  other  between  the  fires,  and  thus  for  s 
few  minutes,  when  their  backs  were  turned,  the  space  between 
was  left  unobsenred.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Maedonald  ef 
Qlenaladale,  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  same  name»  and 
by  Mr.  Donald  Cameron,  Glenptnn,  the  Frinee  skulked  about 
within  the  enclosed  grounds  in  the  most  imminent  danger;  hot 
at  length  taking  adTantage  of  the  imperfection  in  the  toUs  «f 
their  adyersariesy  they  succeeded  in  making  thsar  way  up  ths 
course  of  a  small  moimtain  stream  between  two  posts,  towaidi 
the  head  of  Loch  Horniu 

Henoe  they  hied  them  to  Olen  Moriston,  and  Charles  sp«it 
three  weeks  in  a  cave  in  a  high  mountain  between  that  gl«i 
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and  StnihglaMy  twinntod  by  seren  men,  whoee  ooeapatum  wm 
plunder,  jet  who,  notwithstanding  the  large  price  set  on  the 
Princess  head,  tended  him  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  kind- 
ness, putting  themselves  to  much  trouUe  to  supply  his  wants, 
and  em  oooasionally  procuring  him  the  newspapers  of  the 
day. 

Remoying  to  Lochaber,  the  Prince  for  some  weeks  lived 
concealed,  al^nii;  ^vith  >rr.  Cameron  of  Clunes,  among  the 
recesscis  of  ilio  woods  and  mouiituiiis  bordering  Loch  Arkaig 
and  Loch  Lochy.  At  last  he  was  enabled  to  join  LocLiel  and 
Cluny,  who  were  securely  secreted  on  the  coiiiines  of  Perth- 
shire, and  with  w  hom  he  remained  for  about  three  weeks,  in 
the  memoral)le  caoe,  a  half  aerial  hahitation,  in  the  rocky  face 
of  Benaldcr.  amidst  the  even  now  roTnoto  solitudes  of  Loch 
Ericht.  Here  int€lli*?ence  reactieil  him  tiiut  two  French  vesr^els, 
sent  on  purpose,  were  lying  waiting  him  in  Loch-na-Nuagh  ; 
whither  he  immediately'  hied  him  with  his  friends  :  "and  thus 
was  he  destined,  as  Mr.  Chaml)ers  remarks,  like  the  bare, 
which  returns,  after  a  hard  chase,  to  the  original  form  from 
which  it  set  out,  to  leave  Scotland,  where  he  had  undergone 
so  long  and  so  deadly  a  chase,  precisely  at  the  point  where  he 
had  set  foot  upon  its  territory."  A  considerable  body  of 
lugitiTes,  with  their  friends,  were  soon  assembled  npon  the 
shore,  opposite  the  Tesseb.  The  unfortunate  prince  attempted 
to  braTO  the  despearadon  of  his  fortunes,  by  holding  out  pro- 
spects of  a  brighter  season,  when  he  should  return  under  cir- 
cumstances to  insure  the  means  of  rdbompcnsing  his  gallant 
Highlanders  for  all  their  devotedness,  and  all  its  consequences. 
"  But  the  wretchedness  of  his  present  appearance  was  stiangely 
inconsistent  with  the  magnificence  of  his  professed  hopes.  The 
many  noble  spirits  who  had  already  perished  in  his  behalf,  and 
the  unuttetaUe  miseiy  which  lus  enterprise  had  occasioned  to 
a  wide  tiact  of  country,  returned  to  bis  remembfance ;  and 
looking  round  him,  he  saw  the  tear  starting  into  many  a  bimve 
man^s  eye,  as  it  cast  a  fiuewell  look  back  upon  the  country 
which  it  was  new  again  to  behold.  To  ha^e  maintained  a 
show  of  resolution  under  circumstances  so  affecting,  was  impos- 
sible, lie  had  drawn  his  sword  in  the  enercry  of  his  harangue, 
biiL  lic  now  sheathed  it,  with  a  force  which  spoke  his  agitated 
feelings  ;  he  gazed  a  minute  in  silent  agony ^  and  tiiially  l»iu*st 
into  a  tiood  of  tears.     Upwards  of  a  hundred  unfortunate 
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gentlemen  aecomiMiued  him  on  bowd ;  when  the  aiidiMX'  heing 
immediately  nised,  and  the  nils  set^  the  l«st  of  the  Stnam 
was  quickly  borne  away  from  the  eoimli^  of  his  fiithen.'^ 

The  remains  of  Flora  Maodonald,  latierl  j  Mis.  AUaa  Mac- 
donald  of  Kingsburgh,  after  an  erentfol  life,  of  which  part  was 
passed  in  North  Carolina  during  the  American  war,  lie  intemd 
within  the  Kingsburgh  burying- ground,  in  the  church jard  of 
Kilmuir,  in  Trottomish.  She  died  in  1790.  A  good  p^rtruit 
uf  her  iiJ  iy  he  seen  in  the  town  hall  of  Inverness. 

\\  c  are  aware  of  the  geological  appearances  of  Skye  Imliu^ 
extremely  important  and  interesting,  though  the  plan  of  our 
present  volume  does  not  a'lmit  our  enlanrine  on  them.  Th% 
preceding  sketch,  and  the  next  liviaion  oi  the  present  sectic* 
of  our  subjeot.  will  be  tound,  we  trust,  to  contain  a  suthcient 
number  of  practical  directions  to  the  tourist,  and  descriptions 
of  all  the  general  features  and  most  important  objects  id  the 
island. 


SECTION  EIGHTH.— BRANCH  S. 

DIVI8I0K  II.  SETS.— OATB  OF  STRATHAIED,  COBVUBK^  OLSST 

SLIOACHAN, 

'flie  most  prominent  objects  of  nttrartiou  in  Sk\r.  Skye  >I:irhk\  1. — Stiulhuml  ■» 
Cave,  3.— >.ul  iu  Scavaig;  Bay  of  ScaviUj£  Jtud  Lcjch  CurmsUk ,  Bruce'a  £»- 
oounter, 8.— Glen  Sli^cbauf  The  Saddle;  Haunti  of  the  Deer;  comparison  wiA 
Gk'ncu*> ;  fhc  Cuchulliua ;  Pass  of  Hartie  Corric,  4, — General  ttcmarkt  ou 
Skye  ;  Kcl|> ;  The  Caschrome  ;  Fanning^i  Quern,  5. — Dn-eUings,  6. — Drcu  ot 
the  Islanders;  Hotpitality;  Women's  Appard;  Ornaments,  7. — Population;  Croft 
Systrni .  FovritY  nnd  rcccnt diftvcw i  Cliaiifc  in  thg Condition  of  tlis  w»gi»i»»ti 
pcaaanlry  m  progress,  8. 

I.  The  8]>ar  cave,  Scavaie,  and  Oorukshk,  Olcn  81igachan,  and 
the  OuchulHns,  arc  the  objectn  which  chictly  iiKluce  the  strauirc'r, 
except  ho  he  a  geolo^st,  to  visit  Skye.  The  attention  of  tra- 
vellers has  hitherto  been  chietly  directed  to  the  Spar  Cave 
and  Coruislik,  and  Qlen  Sligachan  is  comparatively  but  littlo 
known  ;  though  it  will  be  found  equally  worthj  of  observalion. 
As  aU  three  can  be  comprehended  in  one — a  long  day's  excur- 
sion— we  recommend  tourists  to  arrange  their  plans  so  as  10 
combine  this  last  scene  with  the  others,  as  it  can  be  eompaied 

•  See  Chttttlm*  B«bellieB  and  Jaeobito  Jfenwimef  1741. 
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only  to  Glenooe ;  but  may  be  said,  like  Ooruishk,  in  some  points 
to  surpass  that  celebrated  spot  in  the  very  characters  for  which 
it  is  supposed  unrivalled  in  this  country. 

In  proceeding  to  view  tiic>e  objects  from  Aiuiadale  or  Isle 
Oronsa\,  it  is  necessary  to  ride  across  to  Gillcau  (which  can  l>e 
done  in  about  two  hours),  or  anj  uther  point  on  the  oppoisitc 
coabt  of  Sleat,  where  a  boat  cim  always  be  procured.  If  wo 
wish  to  visit  them  from  Broudford,  we  cross  throui^h  Strath  to 
Kilbride,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  there  tako  In  at.  lu 
Strath  there  are  (|uarries  of  marble,  which  were  wiikcd  for  a 
short  time,  but  are  now  greatly  neglected.  The  marbk  i- 
chietiy  of  a  light  grey  colour,  of  which  a  very  fine  mantle-piece 
is  to  be  scon  at  Armadale;  but  some  blncks  nre  found  a*^  ]>nrc 
and  close-grained  tLH  the  finest  statuary  marl>lc.  Had  Anna- 
dale  Castle  been  built  ot  masses  from  these  quarries,  which  it 
could  have  been  at  no  great  additional  expense,  Skye  might 
boast  of  one  of  the  greatest  architectural  curiosities  in  Scotland. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  th*t  Strathaird's  cave  can  be  approached 
hum  SooDser  or  Glen  Sligachan,  and  that  a  boat  can  be  pro- 
cured at  some  huts,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  cave. 
Coming  from  Kilbride,  we  pan  the  house  of  Mr.  McAllister  of 
Strathaird. 

8.  Of  the  objects  before  u%  this  cave  first  demands  attention. 
It  occurs  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Slapin,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Skye^  and  occupies  the  further  extremity  of  a  longi  straight, 
de^,  and  nanow  excavation,  which  the  sea  has  made  in  the 
laoe  of  a  high  and  popendicukur  imnge  of  e^Sb,  such  as  are  so 
common  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  there  technically  tenned 
Ghoes.  As  the  sea  often  dashes  with  Tiolence  into  this  narrow 
recess,  the  approach  is,  at  times,  di£Bicult.  On  first  entering, 
the  caTO  has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  fissure,  gradually 
widening  as  we  ad?ance;  but  we  soon  come  to  an  inclined  plane 
of  rock,  oorered  with  a  beautiful  white  and  hard  calcareous 
deposit,  the  walls  on  each  side  being  also  encrusted  with  a 
coating  of  the  same  substance.  The  inclination  of  this  plane 
is  pretty  steep ;  and  the  surface,  from  its  glistening  appearance, 
seems  so  slippery,  that  one  hesitates  l)efore  attempting  to  climb 
it.  It  is  sutficiently  roukdi  and  granular,  however,  to  admit  of 
safe  touiiug;  and  huving  sunnouutcd  this  little  acclivity,  we 
are  ushered  into  a  lofty  chamber,  lined  iVuia  lup  to  bottom  by, 
and  paved  with,  traubluceut  and  white  stalactite.   The  surface 
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of  the  floor  is  uaequa]^  and  tho  fiurth«r  eEtnmtfd  the  gaUcqr 
\b  oooupied  by  »  deep  snd  dear  welL  On  the  inner  sida  of  thk 
well  the  Tock  has  asstuned  a  Ibneiftil  and  gigantic  feecmhbnee 

to  a  human  fiirure,  which,  in  its  robes  of  pure  white,  may  be 
regiirdtvl  us  the  guardian  genius  of  this  beauteous  sjiarr)'  grotto. 
Not  ui.iii  V  years  ago,  large  stalactites  hung  from  the  roof,  and 
there  were  even  some  pillars  extending  from  the  floor  t4>  the 
ceiling  ;  these  have,  however,  been  unfortunately  destroy C'l.  and 
the  cave  bus  not  altogether  recovered  from  the  eiiects  c»f  the 
iniudiciuus  introduction  of  tar  torches, instead  of  «t^nrjl<»g^  whidi 
are  generally  used. 

3.  From  Strathaird  to  Ooruishk  is  a  long  sail  round  the 
projecting  headland  of  Aird.  In  the  weetem  hofiioo  nie  eeen 
the  i'^lands  of  Rum,  Muck,  and  Big,  and,  more  near,  n  mnall 
island  called  Soa. 

The  Bay  of  Scavaig,  into  which  Loch  Ooruishk  diachnigee 
itself,  is  a  scene  of  almost  unexampled  gnndeiur;  and,  b«teg 
less  confined  than  the  latter,  preeents  an  Interesting  differaaee 
of  duuracter.  It  is  flanked  by  stupendous  shiTered  moontnini 
of  bare  rock,  which  shoot  up  abruptly  from  the  boeom  of  tlie 
sea.  They  are  of  a  singularly  dark  and  metallic  aspect,  l>6ing 
composed  of  the  mineral  called  hyperstein.  On  the  left  aie 
three  shattered  peaks : — Garbshen,  or  "the  shouting-mountain,** 
Scuir-nan-Eig,  the  notched  peak,'"  and  Scuir  Dhu,  *'  the  hiack 
peak  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  siuiihu  and  very  high  hill, 
called  Sen ir-nan-8 tree,  ''the  hill  of  dispute,"  or  "the  debate*- 
able  land."  A  little  island  at  the  Imse  of  Scuir-nan-Stree  is 
styled  lulau-nan-Lice,  ''  the  i>land  of  the  sli|)pery  step,"  from 
a  dangerous  pass  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  makes  it  im- 
prudent in  a  stranger  to  visit  these  scenes  by  land. 

The  river  which  falls  into  Scavaig  Bay  is  not  above  250 
yards  in  length.  Ascending  its  rocky  channel,  we  suddesady 
find  ourselves  on  the  margin  of  a  fresh- water  ^ike.  Looh 
Ooruishk  is  a  narrow  lake,  about  two  miles  in  length,  from  the 
edge  of  which,  on  all  sides,  rise  naked,  lofty,  and  pmcipitous 
mountains,  of  the  same  dark,  barren,  hypentein  rock,  and  Ibr^ 
rowed  with  numerous  hollows,  or  corries.  A  fisw  rocky  iaktet 
partially  coTered  with  dwarf  mountain-ash  and  long  gmss, 
afibrd  a  securo  nestling>place  to  flocks  of  sea-gulls,  whi^  an 
the  only  living  crsatures  to  be  seen,  unless  a  stray  goat  be 
descried  among  the  reoesaes  of  this  wilderness,  where  they  niw 
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become  as  wild  and  uncontrolled  as  on  Robinson  Crusoe's  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez.  An  inclined,  rugged,  and  irregular  plat- 
fonn  of  sliaarp-sarftoad  naked  xoek,  with  detached  xotkj  maasaB, 
and  a  itunted  award  interspersed,  immediately  enoirdes  the 
waters  of  the  Uke,  and  enhances  its  sterile  desolation,  except 
at  the  upper  extremity,  where  it  gives  place  to  a  grassy  plain 
of  refresldttg  Terdure,  where  the  red  deer  oft  tunes  resort. 

We  are  now  treading  on  classic  grooiid.  It  was  here  the 
Bruce  encountered  Cormac  I>oil ;  and  the  scenes  around  hare 
been  celebrated  by  the  gifted  pen  of  our  great  poet  and  norelist. 
Periiaps  few  of  his  Tivid  descriptiTe  passages  are  mete  fSalieltous 
than  Uie  foUowing: — 

"  The  M  ililont  glen,  but  this,  can  show 
Some  tottch  of  Nttere**  giirial  f^Unr ; 

Ou  liijfli  ll(  nmorc  irrccii  mosses  yrrow, 
Anil  hcatliliclla  bud  in  dc('|)  GIrucroc, 

And  copte  on  Cruchan-Ueik; 
But  here  —  above,  around,  !)i  low. 

On  iiiuunt.-iin  ur  in  slcn, 
Nortrre.  nur  shrub,  nor  pknt,  nor  lloirer. 
Hot  WV}>t  of  veiictitivp  f>oi»  er 

The  weary  eye  uiay  ken. 
For  nil  is  rock  af  nuidum  tliro\m ; 
Black  WAves,  bare  rocks,  and  banks  of  stone, 

As  if  were  here  denied 
TIic  Summer  smi.  tlie  Spring's  sweet  d^W, 
That  ckAhe  with  many  a  T«ned  hoe 

The  Ucskest  momittio  ^e." 

These  lines  by  no  means  exaggcmte  the  ])aiTen  grandeur  of 
Coruishk ;  indeal,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  rude 
scene.  The  grisly  acclivities  rise  so  abruptly,  and  encompass 
so  closely  the  dark  and  narrow  lake,  that,  but  for  the  reflection 
of  the  sunbeam,  its  shores  might  almost  be  said  to  be  veiled  in 
eternal  night ;  while,  frequentl y,  dense  vapours,  curling  round 
the  ciiding  rocks,  bestow  an  indistinctness  of  form  and  outline 
the  eje  of  Superstition  might  quail  to  oontemplate.  The  re- 
moteness of  this  solitude,  and  the  gloomy  silence  that  reigns, 
and  the  savage  forms  that  surround  it,  impress  a  solemn  serious- 
ness on  the  mind.  Few,  indeed,  finding  themselves  on  the 
sheies  of  Ckwrnishk,  can,  wiith  reason,  lefose  to  exclaim  with  the 
Brace— 

  "  A  scene  so  wild,  so  rade  M  lhis» 

Yet  so  suhlinie  in  liurrcnncas. 

Ne'er  did  my  wandering  fuotsteps  fna». 

Whene'er  I  ha^p'd  to  roani." 

Lord  of  tlu  IsUi,  canto  iii. 

4.  Glen  Sligaohan  tsnninates  in  a  bay  a^ffMiuDg  Scavaig  to 
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the  south,  whence  it  stretches  across  the  Island  to  Loch  Sli- 
gaehan.  A  fnr-n  house  at  the  west  end  of  the  glen,  called 
Camusuoarr,  (Mr.  Mac-Rae),  is  the  only  dweUing-plaoe  to  be 
seen  along  the  Bhores  of  thb  remote  region,  where  ite  white  wmUs, 
its  freestone  window-lintels,  its  slates,  and  green  door,  are 
viewed  with  the  agreeable  surprise  one  feels  at  imezpectedlj 
meeting  old  friends.  Mr.  Mao-Bae'e  boat  is,  of  coorss^  the  only 
one  to  be  had ;  and,  as  his  shepherds  are  seldom  at  hand  to  man 
her,  it  is  imprudent  in  the  traveUer  to  pass  through  Glen  Sli- 
gachan  on  his  way  to  Coruishk.  He  should  proceed  to  it  by  boat, 
from  Sleat  or  Kilbride,  and  reserve  Glen  Sligachan  for  the  latter 
part  of  his  day's  excursion.  We  would  warn  him,  however,  that 
he  will  take  three  or  four  hours  to  walk  to  the  inn  at  the  otlier 
end  of  the  glen,  (eight  miles  distant).  The  bottom  of  the  valley 
is  very  uneven,  uid  quite  imthlees,  excepting  the  track  which 
has  been  worn  by  the  few  ponies  which  pass  the  way  :  the  bums, 
also,  are  numerous,  and  after  rain  swell  very  suddenly,  and 
sometimes  to  a  considerable  depth. 

The  extreme  breadth  of  the  valley,  between  the  precipitous 
parts  of  the  inoimtaiiis,  may  be  about  a  mile ;  in  some  places 
they  ap|)roacb  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  each  other.  A 
river  run:?  out  at  either  end,  fed  by  numerous  torrents,  which 
channel  the  sideis  of  the  mountains.  The  we- tern  one,  and  the 
river  Scavaig,  abound  with  salmon.  On  eitiier  side  of  the  river- 
is  a  tmct  of  broken,  sloping,  rocky  moorland,  out  of  which  the 
mountains  tower  u])  on  ver^-abrujit  acclivities.  They  are  chietly 
composed  of  the  same  l)lack-lookinG:  hyperstein  rock  which  sur- 
rounds Coruishk  ;  and  are  almost  equally  destitute  of  vegetation, 
except  some  of  the  declivities,  which  are  tinted  with  patchee  of 
verdure*  Near  Camusunary  are  two  small  lakes,  Loch-nan- 
AanaUy  "  the  lake  of  fords/*  and  Loch-oarCreich,  the  lake  of 
the  wooded  valley/*  a  name  certainly  not  applicable  to  ita 
present  condition,  but  which,  with  the  appearance  of  bo»« 
stumps  of  trees  among  the  moss,  prove  this,  like  many  other 
pftrts  of  the  Highlands,  to  have  bean  once  covered  with  wood. 
The  first  mountain  on  the  wQet,next  Oamusunaiy,is  Scuir-nan- 
Stree,  abeady  noticed  as  dividhig  the  glen  from  Comishk ;  and 
opposite  it  is  Blaven,  (Blath  Bhein),  ft  long,  sharply-ridged,  and 
pointed  mountain,  not  properly  one  of  the  GachulUn  group,  but 
of  the  same  distinctive  ehaiftcter.  One  ascent  of  this  Intter 
mountain  is  peculiarly  haardous,  as,  at  a  part  cftUod  ^  The 
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Sftddle,**  the  top  of  the  ridge  is  for  two  yards  scarcely  above  a 
foot  in  breadth.  We  hare  met  with  shepherds  who  have  crossed 
this  dangerous  pass ;  to  them  the  steepest  hiDs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  accessible,  but  they  declared  some  of  the  pinnacles 

to  be  so  nccdle-poaked,  that  a  man  could  hardly  venture  to  stand 
on  the  top  of  one  oi  them. 

The  next  mountain  to  Blaven,  is  Ruadhstach  :  and  the  l«>tty 
aiki  j;er[)cndicul;ir  one  })eyond  it  i**  iVIarscodh,  Both  are  tavt)n- 
rite  haunts  of  the  red  deer,  wJi  >  inay  gcnenilly  l>e  descried 
browsing  about  the  summit.  Amouf^  the  singular  assemblage 
of  pinnacles  on  the  west  side,  above  Sliirachan,  are  Basader  and 
8cuir>naii-gilieanf  the  highest  of  that  extensive  and  peculiar 
series  of  mountains  included  in  the  general  term,  Ouchullin, 
sereral  of  which,  with  Blaven,  and  others  on  the  south  of  the 
glen,  exceed  3200  feet  in  altitude.  On  the  rough  sides  of  Glen 
Sligaehan  are  reared  large  flocks  of  goats. 

The  mountains  of  this  wOd  glen  are  considerably  higher, 
and  not  less  savage  than  those  of  Glcnooe.  The  two  contrast 
in  thikt  the  gigantic  barriers  of  Glencoe  are  more  perpendicular, 
and  hem  in  the  glen  mote  dosely — meeting  the  eye  at  times, 
especially  in  the  descent  firom  King's-house,  in  close  proximity, 
challenging  emotion  by  their  impassable  and  threatening  front : 
while  in  Glen  Sligaehan,  the  character  is  that  of  a  vast  display 
of  dark,  naked  rock,  which,  if  it  lose  in  inipressiveness,  from 
being  Ic^s  absolutely  preci]>itous,  and  also  in  being  further  re- 
moved from  the  spectator,  compensates  by  compreheudim?  the 
full  exj)aiise  of  the  mountain  acclivities,  from  ])ase  to  summit, 
in  continuous  sheeted  masses  of  naked  sterility,  on  a  scale  rarely 
to  be  witnessed,  and  assuming  in  the  mountain  outlines  very 
marked,  and  eyen  fantastic  features.  The  scenery  of  the  Ou- 
ehullins  is  rendered  the  more  effective  from  the  mountains 
springing  almost  from  the  sea  level :  thus  presenting  eleyations 
as  striking  as  inland  mountain  countnes  of  much  greater 
aetual  altitude.  In  timTersing  the  solitudes,  too,  we  fed  a  con- 
stant, and  almost  painful  consciousness,  that  no  other  fonn  of 
mortal  mould  exists  within  their  desert  predncts.  A  solemn 
sUenoe  generally  prermils^  but  is  often  and  suddenly  interrupted 
bj  the  strife  of  the  elements.  The  streams  become  quickly 
swollen,  rendering  the  progress  of  the  waylkring  stranger  not  a 
little  haagurdous ;  while  fierce  and  fitful  gusts  issue  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Cuchullins.     The  heaven-kissing  peaks  of  this 
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strange  ;?roup  never  fail  tu  attnict  a  portion  of  the  vapours, 
which,  rising  from  the  Atlantic,  are  constantly  floating  eastwarti 
to  water  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  fancy  is  kept  on  the 
stretcliyto  find  resemblaaces  for  the  quick  suooessionof  fantastic 
appeuances  which  the  spirits  of  the  air  are  working  on  the 
weather-beaten  brow  of  these  hills  of  song. 

Instead  of  being  oonveyed  to  Camusunary,  and  proceeding 
from  thence  along  Glen  Sligaohau,  the  latter  may  he  reached 
across  a  wild  pass,  called  Hartie  Corrie,  which  tiaTenee  the 
Cuchullins,  and  gives  the  advantage  of,  in  going,  a  gxand  moun- 
tain ravine^  while  it  leads  into  Glen  Sligaehaa  at  a  point  where 
the  most  imposing  yiew  is  presented  of  the  Cnchullins.  Let 
not  the  view-hunter,  however,  select  this  mode  of  approach  to 
Ooruishk.  The  fatigue  of  the  walk  helps  to  blunt  the  appre- 
ciation of  its  characteristics,  and  the  previous  fiuniliaiitj  with 
scenes  of  gloomy  grandeur,  tends  to,  perhaps,  a  degree  of  disap- 
pointment of  the  expectations  entertained.  The  first  impresston, 
indeed,  looking  down  upon  Ooruishk  from  the  high  hill  whidi 
separates  it  from  Hartie  Corrie,  is  perhaps  one  rather  of  savage 
beauty,  though  unquestionably  to  adopt  a  bold  image — "  beauty 
reposing  in  the  la]»  of  terror." 

5.  In  concluding  our  remarks  on  Skye,  we  may  observe, 
that  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  kelp  form  its  chief  riches.  For 
the  sale  of  the  fonner,  two  or  three  markets  are  held  aintually 
at  Portree.  Kul}*  is  formed  l)y  burning  sea-ware,  previously 
dried  in  the  sun,  in  small  circular  and  oblong  pits,  attende<l  hy 
men  to  raVe  the  crackling  ingreiliciu-.  The  smuke  of  the^e 
pits  spread.-*  during  the  summer  nvHithr.  in  drn-L  volumes  round 
the  shores,  and  diffuses  a  disagree a^  le  pungent  odour.  TViis 
alkaline  substani  e,  as  is  well  known,  is  chietiy  use<l  lu  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  The  best  kind  is  made  from  the  sea- 
weed cut  from  the  rock,  which  is  generally  done  every  third 
year ;  that  made  from  the  drift-ware  is  naturally  more  impure. 
During  the  late  war,  kelp  yielded  above  £20  per  t4m.  Now, 
from  the  introduction  of  Spanish  barilla,  and  other  causes,  the 
price  scarcely  averages  a  fourth  of  that  sum.  It  may  be  oon* 
ceived  that  it  is,  or  at  least  lately  was,  a  chief  source  of  the  re^ 
venue  of  the  west  coast  and  Orkney  proprietors^  from  the  eb* 
cumstance  of  Clanranald*s  estate  having  some  years  produced 
1500  tons  of  this  article.  We  trust  that  the  dleged  valumbk 
properties  of  the  reoently  discovered  alkali,  called  kelpina,  may 
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restoxa  to  kolp,  as  some  anticipate,  a  portion  of  its  former  value. 
The  dimftte  <xf  this  island  is  exceedingly  damp :  the  farmers,  in 
eoiuequeiioe^  ue  all  provided  with  wattled  banui  having  lateral 
openings,  closed  onlj  hj  twigs  and  boughs  of  troes^  where  they 
are  able  to  dry  part  at  least  of  their  scanty  crops  in  the  most 
lainy  seasons,  in  husbandry,  the  casehromet  or  ancient  crooked 
spade,  is  a  good  deal  used  by  the  poor ;  it  is  a  clumsy  substitute 
for  a  plough,  with  which  an  active  man  will  sometimes  prepare 
about  a  fourth  ai  an  acre  in  a  day ;  and  is  certainly  of  advan- 
tage  in  the  cultivation  of  their  miserable  crofts,  which  are  fire- 
quenUy  altogether  scarcely  equal  in  value  to  the  purchase  price 
of  a  plough.  The  easchrome  is  formed  eith^  of  a  stout  obtusely 
angled  knee  of  wood,  or  two  pieces  bound  together  with  iron  : 
the  upper  limb  or  haudle  is  foiir  or  five  teet  long;  the  lower 
about  two  aii'I  a  hall  tcct,  and  shod  at  the  \mint  with  a  sharp 
fiat  piece  oi  iron,  ^viiich  is  driven  into  the  .soil  l»y  means  of  a 
lateral  wooden  peg  projecting  from  the  anp^lc,  ou  which  the  right 
foot  acts.  The  rest  of  the  fanninir  of  t\\r  (  attars  is  of  a  piece 
with  tiii-.  llarruvviiig  i>  perlonned  witli  a  r.ike,  or  light  har- 
row with  ^MM^.]en  teeth,  drawn  by  a  man  ur  woman — for  thr 
women  put  their  hands  to  many  a  pirc>'  drudi^ery  not  allr.rte<l 
U>  them  elsewhere — or  this  implement  is  sometimes  drawn  by 
a  horse,  to  whose  tail  it  is  attached  hy  a  straw  roj)e.  The  peo- 
ple of  all  classes  are  extremely  partial  to  drying  their  grain  in 
iron  pots  over  the  fire,  before  being  converted  into  meal ;  and 
till  a  recent  period  the  whole  sheaf  wa^  passed  through  the  tire 
to  the  entire  sacrifice  of  the  straw.  No  rotation  of  crops  is  ob- 
served except  from  potatoes  to  oats,  and  from  oats  to  potatoes ; 
and  a  series  of  oat  crops  is  often  taken  till  the  land  is  run  out, 
when  it  is  allowed  to  rest  for  another  term  of  years  useless  imder 
weeds.  Among  the  larger  tacksmen  regular  rotation  and  many 
improvements  are  obs«rved,  but  the  dampness  of  the  climate, 
notwithstanding  the  accompanying  mildness  of  temperature,  is 
un&vouiable  to  agriculture.  The  Cheviot  sheep  are  now  com- 
mon. 

The  qutrn^  or  handmill,  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  remote 
districts  of  Skye.  It  consists  of  two  flat  stones,  about  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  selected  for  their  hardness  and  grittiness. 
Acms  the  central  hole  in  the  upper  stone,  is  a  piece  of  wood, 
with  a  small  tapering  hollow,  which  fits  a  wooden  pivot  on  the 
lower  stone.    Placing  the  finger,  or  a  stick,  in  a  hole  sunk  for 
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that  ])urpose,  close  to  the  exterior  e(ige  of  the  upper  stone,  it  ii 
with  the  greatest  facility  ma«le  to  revolrc  with  the  desired  velo- 
city ;  and  the  wliule  machine  beinjij  placed  on  a  sheet,  or  sheep- 
skin, the  grain  gradually  poured  iii  at  the  hole  in  the  upper 
stone,  is  speedily  ground  into  meal,  which  falls  out  at  the  cir- 
cumference between  the  two  stonea.  This  seems  to  have  beea 
the  first  grinding  instrument  in  all  countries,  and  is  eridentlj 
that  alluded  to  in  Scripture : — Two  women  shall  be  grinding 
at  the  mill (that  is,  one  feeding  and  the  other  taming  it), 
the  one  shall  be  taken,  end  the  other  left.'* 

6.  The  dwellings  of  the  poorer  HebrideMis  genenllj  ave 
extremely  mean  and  comfortless.  They  consist  of  three  apart- 
ments, of  which  the  first  is  appropxiated  to  the  catUe,  and  the 
access  to  the  whole  is  through  the  hjn,  the  do(v  being  at  the 
end;  and  thb  byre  being  only  cleaned  out  twice  a-year,  the 
consequent  filth  requires  no  comment*  The  apartments  are  se- 
parated by  low  partitions  of  stone,  board,  or  watUe>werk*  In 
the  centre  is  the  sitting-room — the  fireplace  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  the  smoke  pervading  all  parts,  there  being  only 
an  outlet  in  the  roof.  A  rough  table,  one  or  two  stools,  an 
arm-chair  of  plaited  straw,  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
goodwife,  occasionally  a  rude  sofa-bench  for  four  or  five  pcarsons, 
and  a  chair  or  two,  Imt  as  fre<[ueutly  mere  stones,  covered  with 
turf,  for  seats;  aud  in  the  innei*mo:st,  the  sleeping-a]);nt incut, 
a  cou|>le  of  bedsteads,  filled  with  heather,  ferns,  or  straw,  oom- 
priso  the  huJk  of  the  furniture.  The  walls  are  of  stone,  gene- 
ral!} 'iuubie,  the  vacancy  being  crammed  with  earth.  They  arc 
at  times,  particularly  in  the  Long  Island,  seven  or  eight  feet 
thick,  aud  form  a  ledge  on  the  outside,  on  which  a  couple  of 
sheep  can  graze  abreast,  or  two  persons  might  walk  round  the 
roof,  which  is  supported  by  a  few  rough  undresijcd  coupk-s 
A  single  small  window,  often  without  glass,  is  all  there  is  for 
light.  The  soot-saturated  thatch  is  commonly  removed  every 
year,  to  serve  as  manure  for  the  potatoes;.  The  fare  of  the  pe&* 
santry  is  chiefly  potatoes,  with  fish,  shell-fish,  milk,  and  a  little 
meal,  but  Uttle  or  no  animal  food« 

7.  The  dress  of  the  Islesmcn  has  always  differed  from  thSrt 
of  the  mainland  Highlanders.  The  kilt,  which,  no  doubt,  ie 
now  falling  into  general  disuse^  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  Bky% 
and  it  seems  never  to  hare  bean  worn  here.  At  present,  the 
ordinary  fashion  of  short  coats  and  trousers  of  ooane  doth  nni- 
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▼enftlly  prertils.  Fxom  their  fi?equ«iit  boating,  one  would  expect 

to  find  the  dress  of  the  Skyemen  adapted  to  the  sea^ring  life ; 
but  even  a  cut-away  jacket  is  seldom  to  be  seen.  The  pcoj)le 
iiavc  none  of  those  distinctive  marks  which  at  once  betray  the 
occupation  of  those  curious  tribes — the  fishermen  of  the  east 
coasts.  ]  iuleed,  except  durinp^  the  herruig  season,  tliese  islanders 
heldoni  troubltj  their  heads  about  tithing*,  unless  it  be  to  catch 
a  tew  rock-cod,  lythes.  n\\<\  cuddiej^,  for  the  use  of  their  iamilics  ; 
and  even  this  duty  ortiinarily  devolves  on  the  younger  urchins. 
Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  the  deep-sea  fishing, 
bat,  unless  under  the  immediate  stimulus  of  individual  enter- 
prize,  it  does  not  seem  to  make  sensible  progress — except  in 
the  Lewis,  where  the  quantity  of  cod  and  ling  taken  is  now  Teiy 
considerable — while  the  more  uncertain  fruits,  and  more  fitfiil 
labour,  of  the  heiring  fishery  finds  general  hYOXu  in  all  parts 
of  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  It  is  strenge  that  constant  ex- 
posnre  to  the  Bea4xreese  does  not  teach  the  general  use,  in  the 
Isles,  of  the  small  felt  bonnet,  or  some  substitute  for  the  com- 
mon hat,  which  is  geoerally  worn.  The  west  coast  Highlanders 
or  Islesmen,  when  they  make  their  appearance  in  any  of  the 
towns  of  the  east  coast,  may  almost  be  detected  l>y  theii-  bitb, 
front  the  picture^^que  shapelessness  and  amphibious  consistency 
which  their  iicad-gcar  spctxlily  acquires  from  steeping  in  the 
Atlantic  mists.  The  Orkney  V)oatmen,  who  are  more  constantly 
on  the  water,  understand  the»e  things  better,  and  by  their  coni- 
fortable  mut/f  >f'fjifers — a  glazed,  or  leathern  skull-cap,  shaped 
like  that  of  an  Edinburgh  carter,  with  a  broad  tiap  hanjifing 
down  behind  to  protect  the  neck — give  proof  of  their  experi- 
enced wLidom*  Such  a  thing  as  a  straw  bonnet  is  rarely  to 
be  found  among  all  the  female  peasantry  of  Skye,  or  of  the 
Islands  in  general.  The  la5ises  go  bareheaded,  trusting  to  the 
attraction  of  the  emblematic  snood;  matrons  bedizen  them- 
selves with  the  Tarietiei  of  the  Tenerable  and  simple  mutch, 
onrteh,  and  toy ;  and  the  dothing  of  the  lismale  population  of 
Skye  is  hence  generally  coarse  and  mean  in  the  extreme,*  Ko 
comfoflable  doak  of  ^  guid  Une  death,'*  which  many  of  the 
eaet  coast  Highland  wives  have  added  to  theur  waidrobes,  is  to 
be  seen.  The  dd  women  throw  a  dirty  hrwckdan^  resembling 
a  blanket,  over  their  shoulders :  the  others  have  seldom  any- 
thing to  vaiy  ilieir  bimple  gowns  of  daik  blue  or  brown  btufi*. 

*  strivv  K.iiiw  and  eqM  aie  eamt  modi  voce  iata  nw  of  tote  ]revt  ia  the 
MiainlMid  HtghlmtlB 
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An  air  of  squalid  penury,  too,  soon  settles  about  them ;  and  in 
middle  age  their  prematurely-pinched,  care  and  penurj-wom 
features,  are  far  from  engaging !  Kindly  feeliDgs  and  affections, 
however,  live  imder  this  unpromising  exterior.  The  people  of 
Skje  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  west  coast  of  the  adjoining 
counties,  are  of  ahort  stature,  firmly  knit,  actiTfl^  and  more  mer- 
curial than  the  central  HigUanders.  8ueh  geneialiaing  obser- 
vations must  of  course  not  be  strictly  interpreted.  The  gentry 
of  these  parts  are  wonderfully  numerous.  They  are  exceedingly 
hospitable ;  and  the  Southron  will,  perhaps,  be  astonished  to 
find  in  their  houses  all  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life.  The 
ladies  are  characterised,  for  the  most  part,  by  fair  complexions, 
tally  slender  forms,  and  blue  eyes,  indicatlTe  of  their  northern 
origin.  The  peasant  women  are  remarkable  for  their  industry, 
at  least  in  spinning ;  for  they  are  always  to  be  seen  with  the 
old  rock  and  distaif  in  their  hands,  whether  walking  or  seated 
by  their  hearths,  or  at  their  cottaprc  doors.  A  brooch  of  pewter, 
brass,  co])por,  or  silver,  used  l»^y  the  old  women  to  fasten  iIilu 
blanket-plaids  in  front,  is  almost  the  only  ornament  indvil>:c.l 
in.  It  is  often  preserved  with  much  care,  and  handed  dowu 
from  mother  to  daughter  as  a  valuable  family  relic. 

8.  The  population,  as  of  the  other  Hebrides,  is  very  redun- 
dant, owing  to  the  system  of  small  crofts,  nhicii,  iH.voining 
subdivided,  are  too  small  for  the  support  of  a  fHmily— ^)emi- 
cious  system,  to  which  the  kindly  feelings  and  tlie  cu[ii'liiy  r  l 
landlords  and  tacksmen  have  b^u  alike  tempted  :  for,  while  it 
is  painful  to  the  most  ordinary  sensibility  to  dispossess  the  people, 
the  high  nominal  rents  increasing  according  to  the  minuteaesss 
of  subdivision,  occasionally  may  have  subserved  a  purpose,  Md 
thus  led  to  the  same  result  as  the  disinterested  and  beneyolesit 
feelings  which,  in  general,  prompt  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
mistaken  system.    Now  the  pressure  of  the  recent  Poor  Law- 
has  alarmed  Highland  proprietors,  and,  of  late,  precipitated 
more  frequent  occasional  sununary  ^ectments,  and  compulsocy 
emigration.   Unfortunately  it  too  often  happens  that  their  own 
embarrassed  or  straightened  drettmstaaces  stand  in  the  way  of 
those  gradual  changes  which  humanity  and  sound  policy  die- 
tate.   The  fiulure  of  the  potatoe  crop,  occasioning  an  ezjoeeaiTe 
degree  of  distress,  where,  as  in  the  Hi^^ilands  and  Islands,  it 
had  been  a  staple  source  of  sustenance,  has  contiibated  to 
hasten  on  a  general  change  in  the  condition  of  the  HighkuMl 
peasantry.    Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  beea 
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system  for  their  permaneDi  welikre,  as  to  siie  of  croft  and  oilier 
details;  and  publie  atteation  is  kept  so  muoh  aliye  on  the 
subject,  that  though  many  of  the  poor  Highlanders  must  needs 
be  subjected  to  many  a  bitter  pang  in  their  present  transition 
state;  and  no  people  endure  the  ills  of  life,  and  the  pinching 
poTcrty  of  their  lot,  with  so  much  of  unrepining  and  quiet 
endunuicc,  it  cannot  l>e  doubted  that  eventual  and  perniauent 
amelioration  uiuat  be  the  result ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  persons  immediately  concerned  will  act  under  an  increasing 
sense  of  responsibility  towards  those  committed  by  providence 
in  suburdniation  to  them.  The  young  men  in  Skye  and  other 
inlands  go  to  the  soutli  in  summer  to  seek  work,  and  return  in 
winter:  the  young  women  for  a  shorter  time  in  liarvest.  A  large 
portion  of  the  middle-aged  resort  to  the  herring  fishing  on  the 
east  coast,  during  June,  July,  and  August — h  migratory 
character  which  is  not  fiiTourable  to  morals  or  religious 
principle. 


SECTION  EIGHTU.— BliANCII  E. 

Mile*. 

DITISlOlf  lU. — BBOADroan  TO  BBOCHIL  CA8TL8,  IH  BA8AY,  16 

tsLuul  ur  B4ii«r«  L-*Broch6l  CasUe;  Tnulition  res^tmg,  i.^ 
ft,  Joliatin'b  Roomki  on  BiMy.  S. 

I.  The  ruins  oi  lirochel  Ca.stle, almost  the  only  object  in  Rasay 
(excepting  the  fossil  eontents  of  it>  rucks)  deserving  of  parti- 
cular notice,  t  iin  a  scene  tliat  may  serve  as  the  object  of  a 
day's  excursion  from  Broadford.  They  are  situated  on  the 
north-east  point  of  the  island  of  Rasay  ;  and,  as  the  distance  is 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  it  is  prudent  to  take  a  four-oared  boat. 
Uu  leaving  Broadford,  we  pass  a  large  house  by  the  water-side, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Mackinnon  of  Corryehatachan.  Our  course 
lies  between  Scalpa,  which  ponscsscs  no  features  of  any  interest, 
and  a  low,  flat  island,  called  Pabba,  Crossing  thence  to  Rasay, 
we  continue  to  coast  along  its  eastern  nde,  which  consists  of  a 
range  of  loflj  and  perpendieolar  cUiTs,  surmounted  with  patohes 
of  cultiTated  ground.  The  base  of  Uie  difb  is  in  some  places 
strewed  with  large  firagnusits  of  rock,  and,  looking  upwards,  we 
dtsooTer  that  the  finger  of  Time  has  beoi  marking  out  other 
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large  portions  for  similar  destruction.    The  gradual  advance?, 
and  final  triumph  of  docay,  lend  addifeional  interaii  to  the 
and  muial  piecipioesi  and  afford  numeioat  Intonsoting  itudiv 
of  rock  aoenery, 

2.  Brochel  Castle  stands  in  a  little  baj,  where  the  eliib  ban 
sunk  to  a  moderate  height ;  and  the  site  jadidoualx  ebosen  lor 
it  is  a  conglomerate  rock,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  isolated, 
and  <lctachLJ  from  the  surroundinij  strata.     This  rock  cansi^t* 
of  two  ledges:  on  tlio  luwcr  of  which,  rising  from  the  verr  e-ioe. 
is  a  small  l)uiMing  of  two  low  storeys,  liavin^:^  a  narrow  cvuii 
within  it ;  on  the  top  of  the  rock  has  heen  perchcvl  anothu 
diminutive  building  of  two  storeys,  with  but  cue  a  part  meat  iri 
each,  surmounted  by  battlements  and  a  warder's  room.     Tw  • 
triangular  and  loop-holed  recesses  adjoining  occupy  all  the  re- 
maining space.     The  castle  is  quite  inaccessibley  save  by  tht 
single  approach  which  has  been  cut  on  the  side  next  the  ses; 
and  even  here  the  ascent  is  so  steep,  as  to  require  the  aid 
one's  hands  in  climbing  it :  the  entiance  is  by  a  steep,  narrow, 
and  roofed  passage,  between  the  lower  building  and  the  rock ; 
and,  altogether,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  aituatioii  moit 
happily  adapted  for  security  and  defence,  in  an  age  when  the 
great  engines  of  modem  warfim  were  unknown. 

The  following  tradition,  regarding  the  building  of  the  caskk 
is  taken  from  the  nanative  of  an  old  man,  an  inhabitant  of  is 
adjoining  hut.  John  More  M'Qillicallttm  (a  cadet  of  the  &mil; 
of  Macleod  in  the  Lewis,  commonly  called  Shicl  Torquill) 
hunting  in  the  hills  of  Glamack,  near  Sconser.  iii  Skyc,  accom- 
panied by  a  henchman,  who,  from  his  great  tiize  and  strength, 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Gillie-More.  Their  two  dog*, 
while  iu  pursuit  of  a  deer,  hatl  ^ot  a  considerable  way  a-head. 
and  out  of  ^i^ht.  They  were  observed  from  a  galley,  which  wa- 
\y'u\^  at  anchor  near  the  shore,  by  her  commander,  voiuig 
Kreshinish,  who,  seeing  the  dogs  overtake  their  prey,  vert 
ashore^  and  had  them  and  the  deer  conveyed  on  board.  Giih- 
callum  coming  up,  demanded  restitution  of  his  dogs :  Krashini^b 
refused  compliance,  and  a  scuffle  ensued,  which  was  speedily 
ended  by  the  latter  receiving  a  death-blow  from  the  powerful 
arm  of  the  Gillie-More.  Some  time  themfitar  the  elder  Krsihi- 
nish  came  to  Skye  to  seek  for  the  murderer  of  his  son ;  and 
being  at  Dunv^gan,  in  company  with  Macleod  of  Dnnfegai* 
MDonald  of  the  Isles,  and  John  More  M*GtllioaUiim,  he,  after 
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dinner,  prodaced  a  bag  of  silver,  which  he  said  he  would  gi\  e 
to  the  man  who  would  discover  the  name  of  the  murderer.  The 
GUlie-More  composedly  walkcil  intu  the  hall,  acknowledged 
hini.self  <author  of  the  deed,  but  de.sixed  to  be  allowed  to  exphiin 
the  circumstances  of  it.  He  then  narrated  the  seizure  of  the 
doc?s,  ami  h>>s\  vuung  Kreshinish  brought  his  death  upon  himiself 
hy  the  uucoiirtL  jus  and  uiijustifiaV)le  detention  of  them.  Seeing 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  story.  Kreshinish  expressed 
himself  ]>erfectlj  satisfied  ;  but  now  the  stalwart  islesiuan 
clainjed  the  j>romised  reward,  which  the  sorrowing  father  un- 
hesitatingly gave  him.  The  Gillie-More,  determined  to  make 
»  good  use  of  his  treasure,  offered  to  give  it  to  his  master,  John 
More  M^QillicaUtun,  on  condition  that  he  would  expend  it  in 
building  a  stronghold ;  to  which  the  latter  cheerfully  agreeing, 
thej  settled  in  Bacftj^  wjb  the  tnMiition,  and  built  the  OaaUe 
of  Brochel. 

3.  Of  the  Island  of  Kaaay,  Dr.  Joluucn  Mid  with  truth, 
that  it  has  little  that  can  detain  a  tiaTdler,  except  the  Laird 
and  hit  fiunilj ;  but  their  power  wants  no  auxiliaries.  Such  a 
•eat  of  hospitality,  amidst  the  winds  and  waters,  fills  the  ima- 
gination with  a  ddightlttl  contrariety  of  images.  Without  is 
the  rough  ocean  and  the  rocky  land^  the  beating  billows  and 
the  bowling  storm ;  within  is  plenty  and  el^anoe,  beauty  and 
gaiety,  the  song  and  the  dance.  In  Rasay,  if  I  could  hare  found 
an  Ulysses^  I  had  fancied  a  Phceada.'* 
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SECTION  EIGHTH.— BRANCH  F. 

Tin:  OUTER  lIEBKll^liS,  OE   i  iiil  LOXU  lt>LAM>. 

"As  when  a  ^lunlicrd  of  the  Hcljri'l  T-ilct, 
Placid  i'lLf  atuiU  ihe  melancholy  nuuti ; 
(Whether  it  be  lone  finey  him'begruilcs; 
Or  tTi.it  ai  rial  tirinirn  sonietimr?  tfri^n 
To  stand  t  iiiboditd,  to  our  «rnscs  pkun), 
S<<  s  nil  the  naked  hill  or  \  Sley  low, 
Tlic  whilst  in  ocean  Phcebtis  dips  his  w«iB, 
A  vast  assembly  moving  to  and  fro, 
Hien  aU  at  once  in  air  diiMlTei  tlie  wond'rona  ahov." 

Thomson. 

General  features  ,  Eraij^tion ;  Mr.  Matheson's  IraproTementa ;  Botany  and  Grn- 
lojfv,  foot-note,  1. — Produce ;  Fisheries ;  Distance  ot  Inns ;  Aspect  of  the  Island.'',  2 
Cave  in  Lewis;  Antiquities;  Monastirv  and  Church  at  Rodel;  Stone  Circle  at 
Loch  Bemero,  3. — Stonioway;  Stomowny  Castle,  — Implements;  Packets; 
Steam-boat ;  Road  and  Inns,  6. — Climate  oC  Longltland.  6.— Morma,  7 —Scenery , 
8.— Oeciurencea  in  EetieUioo  of  1746v  9.— Prince  Cbarlea'  Wandmngi>  la 

1.  Under  the  general  denomination  of  the  Long  Island  are 
comprehended  that  large  group  of  islands  called  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  the  principal  of  which  are  Lewis,  or  Lews  (the  laud 
of  Leod  or  M'Leod,  and  commonly  styled  tht  Lew$),  aad  Harris, 
North  and  South  Uist,  Benbecula,  and  Barra;  and  the  whole 
length  of  which,  from  Barrsrhead  to  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  is  aboat 
120  miles.  The  northern  part  of  this  great  chain,  m.  the  Leva 
(a  tract  of  ground  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  in  soine 
places  twenty-four  in  breadth)  is  in  the  county  of  Ross ;  Har- 
ris, though  in  the  same  island,  and  all  the  other  islands  belong 
to  the  shire  of  Inverness.  Lews,  long  ago  won  and  retained  by 
the  sword  as  an  appendage  of  the  Seaforth  family,  "  high  chiefs 
of  Kintail,**  and  head  of  the  Clan  Hackoizie,  has  now,  hj  pur- 
chase, passed  into  the  hands  of  James  Math^on,  Esq.  of  Achany 
and  Lews,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  combined  counties  of 
Ross  and  Crouuu  ty,  who  is  lums.elf  a  descendant,  and  the  head 
of  the  very  ancient  Celtic  nice  who  possessed  the  Mackenzio' 
country  alKmt  Loch  Duich  and  Lochalsh,  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander III.  (.\.D.  1264).  Harris,  separated  from  the  Tjcws  hj  a 
narrow  isthmus  of  about  six  miles  in  width,  lormerly  the  pro- 
perty of  an  old  and  distinguished  branch  of  the  Maclcod  family, 
now  belonc^s  to  Lord  Dunmore ;  Lord  Macdonald  possesses  the 
whole  of  North  fist  :  t))o  island  of  Benbecula,  and  great  jyirl 
of  South  Uist,  formerly  the  property  of  Macdonald  of  Clanianakl, 
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is  now  that  of  Colonel  Gordon  of  Cluny  ;  and  the  remainder  of 
South  Uiat  is  the  inheritaoce  of  Macdonald  of  Boisdale ;  whilst 
Bun,  with  its  surrounding  isles,  belongs  aUo  to  Colonel  Gor- 
don. The  whole  of  these  islaadB,  though  now  completely  des- 
titute of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  some  onuuneDtal  planta- 
tions around  Mr.  Matheson's  residenoe  at  Stomoway  Cattle,  and 
a  thriving  plantation  of  oak,  ash,  rowan-tree,  and  poplan,  at 
Rodel  House,  in  Hanrifl,  ihew,  by  the  large  roots  and  stems 
found  in  the  mosses  and  along  the  water  courses,  that  they  were 
once  well  dothed  with  trees.  The  snrftoe  now  (as  if  a  great 
change  of  climate  had  ensued)  is  eveiywhere  coTered  with 
stunted  heather  and  moss,  and  extensiTe  peat  hogs.  The  islands 
are  aU  more  or  less  hilly,  though  not  rismg  to  any  considerable 
siie^  except  one  hill  in  Lews,  and  in  the  district  of  Hanis  where 
the  mountains  attain  the  extreme  height  of  from  2000  to  ^000 
feet,  are  there  more  crowded  together,  and  more  rocky  and  bar- 
ren than  in  the  other  islands.  The  splintered  and  spiry  granite 
rocks  in  some  parts  of  Harris,  present  >cenery  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque character.  To  the  south  of  the  Sound  of  Harris,  the 
hilly  ground  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  east  coast,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  wide  tract  of  flat  peat  moss.  The  western  shore  of 
the  islands  consists  of  a  sandy  suil,  yielding  good  aral)lc  ground. 
There  are  here  prodigious  tracts  of  shell  .vmd,  miles  in  breadth, 
and  the  downs  along  them  are  covered  with  the  richest  vegeta- 
tion, and  present  a  most  brilliant  mass  of  colouring,  from  the 
profuse  and  luxuriant  tiowers  of  the  white  clover,  intermingled 
with  innumerable  daisies,  butter-cups,  and  diminutive  meadow 
plants.*  In  summer  this  part  of  the  country  presents  an  agree- 

•  In  th**  nit«<  of  '^trfanis.  lani^trinr  i-^lct^,  rlt  ft*;  of  n  rV?  tliroinrliout  these 
jrimrii,  %  few  stunted  fteiuft  may  occaMooally  be  teeJi  uf  the  cummoa  birdt,  the  broMi 
kwred  dm,  the  rainiii<tTee  or  moonttiii  wli.  the  haid  and  aspen,  with  %  fem  dwirfbh 

willows — Uuhiis  corytifi ^ius  Rosa  t*mmt  F<  uirrra  Pfrirh/mmum,  and Ur  lrm  Jhiix, 
antite  onlY  »hrub«  wurtli  nientiouing— {Frute^Mor MacGiiiivniy.)  TktUutrum Jlpinum 
ii  ahMNt  tne  only  Jtpinf  plnat  to  b«  toand  in  Htrrii.  /ljuija  ptfmiiiKitt,  Omimim 

rrijalis,  and  Pimjtnrula  hi.iit'i):ira  occur  alftii-^  :i  rorlv  Inirii  about  a  mile  goiith  of 
SUNnowavi  bui  JUmzirjia  cerulfM  is  not  now  tu  be  luund  in  the  Shiant  H\r^.  Dr. 
Bdfev,  m  hia  report  to  the  Edinborfth  Botanical  Society  in  remarks,  that 
"(herait  A«n^jr  a  Tnic  Alpmr  ur  ran*  pl.mt  to  hr  foiiiul  in  the  Lonjr  Inland.  The 
ribtnerogaaiKnu  gpeciet  amount  to  31(i,  of  which  15  or  1-21  part  are  true  ferni.  and 
belong  to  the  order  Felices  LitayptMitacfa  and  E4fMisitacete.  Tlie  geolo^v  of  the  dis- 
trict if  c<^na!ly  simple — the  wliuli-  inlands  hrint:  composed  of  raricnts  nio<liticati(>ns  of  a 
bard  ^eisa,  with  but  here  and  there  a  b!is;iltic  or  trap  djke;  and  in  one  pciuiisula  to 
the  esistward  of  Stomoway.  a  vmall  deposit  of  old  rra  auiilitone  cgnglomemte  -the 
rem  una  of  tho«e  cTtenwe  «hrct«  of  sandHtonc  which  oun-  united  it  with  the  masses 
of  the  same  rock  on  the  Scottish  mainland.  In  the  outer  Hebrides  there  seems  to 
be  an  mnstml  scantiness  of  t)te  debrfa  and  gmnd  beds  which  corer  the  reel  of  the 
kintr<lf»m  ;  Imt  there  are  in  a  f<*w  place*  nrn  niarfrins  and  ancient  terrace*,  nnd  nonic 
beds  of  dcrp  da}',  indiOkUve  of  the  same  iigenoes  which  elsewhere  have  given  rise  lu 
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able  and  smiling  aspect;  but  in  wieter  it  shares  the  general 
<ie><>latiou  of  the  adjoining  islands.  On  this  side  the  gn^t  ma-N 
ot"  the  poptilatioii  of  the  soutiieni  islands  i>  collect^;  elsewh-re 
the  criuntry  is  left  uiunhal)ited,  except  in  the  iraniedifite  vici- 
nity of  the  )mys  and  arms  of  the  sea.  Poverty  is  Knt  too  pre- 
valent among  the  people — a  mixed  Celtic  and  Scan  liiKU'ian  race 
— shell -lish  foiming  almost  their  only  Bubsisbeiice  during  the  lat- 
ter summer  and  earlier  autumn  months.  Yet,  under  all  their 
privations,  these  poor  people  are  hardy,  cheerful,  and  oonteoted. 
Their  number  ig  redundant ;  for  which  the  only  remedy  af^peue 
to  be  a  well-amnged  system  of  progressiTe  emigration. 

A  deal  of  angry  discosuon  has  of  late  years  taken  place  on 
thu  subject,  one  party  maintaining  that  there  is  no  necessitj 
for  emigration,  were  the  people  duly  fostered  and  instmcted 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  resooroes  within  their  reach,  in 
the  sea  and  land,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  landlords  to  do 
everything  for  them,  save  turning  them  away  firom  their  native 
holdiings.  Another  party,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  when 
a  popidation  has  within  60  yean  doubled  itself  and  the  great 
means  of  their  support,  in  later  times,  (the  kdp  trade),  has 
vanished,  whereby  the  lower  orders  have  become  pauper^ed,  H 
is  vain  to  expect  that  they  can  be  recovered,  except  by  their 
eiigiigiug  in  new  employments,  (as  the  drep-sefi  Hihiiuj),  or  Ih?- 
taking  themselves  to  new  abodes;  and  that  no  race  of  land- 
owners can  long  afford  to  let  their  possessions  be  occupied  by 
others  totall  y  r( at  free.  Whatever  the  necessities,  on  siK^culativc 
vie^vs,  <>1  some  of  the  proprietors  mav  in  luce  them  to  do.  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  great  district  of  the  Lews,  that  it  is  n  \v  in 
the  hands  of  a  gentleman  botli  able  and  willing  to  give  the  ex- 
pciiriu  nr.  of  whnt  <"an  l>e  etiected  by  local  improvement  and 
exertion,  the  fairest  and  most  ample  trial.  The  late  proprietrix, 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  (daughter  of  the  last 
Lord  Seaforth),  and  her  husband,  the  Honourable  S.  Mackcniiey 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  than  whom  the 
Highlanders  had  no  more  warm  or  intelligent  friends,  introduead 

the  grait  kmdd^r  dny  and  dnft  gmel  of  the  more  recent  Urliaty  de^touu.  Tbeae 
oot<^  ridflcs  of  primar)  ((nets*  rocki  am  in  fact  nott  intwertiiiff,  m  beutft  in  all  pro- 

babilitv  tnc  rclfrs  of  iliat  irreat  line  of  derated  mountains,  n )  err  tin  l;i-«t  olian^r 
of  lerel  of  tht:  ucc^iu  m  this  hemiipbere,  leemt  to  have  exUuided  from  the  coaata  oi 
Spain  and  Portu^l,  northwarda  alonf;  the  Welsh,  Cumbrian,  and  waaUn  ade  of 

Sf^tland,  and  whcncf'  cAstwanls  the  ^hchuiir  strUn  nf '^rrnniVi'-v  n>"k«  wV  .  ^ 

ext«nded  to  the  srvat  turupcttn  plauu,  acroas  the  bed  ul  whi4t  is  auw  Ucrman  aa«l 
BaltieMM. 
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ttany  spirited  impfoyements  (which,  however,  long  abseiiee 
latterly  mtemiptcMi),  and  laid  a  oommencement  m  the  for- 
mation of  foads  and  bridges  for  a  regular  system  of  dnunage, 
and  an  intenial  commonication  of  the  districts  with  one  another. 

Mr.  Matheson  has  followed  up  those  measures  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale,  under  the  superintendence,  for  a  time,  ot  a  |)erse- 
vering,  though  sanji^inc  ugiiciilLuri.^i,  the  lale  Mr.  Smith  of 
Deanstoun.  xVlicadj  he  has  drained,  trenched,  enclosed,  and 
hrou«:ht  into  culture,  nearly  2(><M)  acres  of  waste  laud,  and  of 
uliich  a  large  proporuuii  i.^  now  uii-ler  crop,  and  let  to  tenants. 

There  Jire,  we  helievc,  about  a  hundred  times  as  much  more 
reclaimahle  ground  on  his  vast  property.  To  overtake  its  cul- 
ture mmt  be  the  work  of  generations  ;  but  meanwhile,  the  pas- 
turage of  the  whole  is  being  grciitly  improved.  The  most 
humble  of  the  tftuiiUs  (called  crofters,  from  having  only  small 
plots  or  crofts  to  cultivate)  have  got  leases,  and  are  improving 
their  land  according  to  a  regular  plan — the  money  being  ad- 
vanced by  the  proprietor  in  the  first  instance,  on  an  annual 
chazge  of  5  per  cent,  interest  for  the  use  of  it.  Besides  im- 
proving and  repairing  80  miles  of  roads  constructed  by  his  pre- 
deceMore,  Mr«  Matheson  has  also  formed  about  100  milee  of  new 
roadi|  and  erected  upwards  of  twenty  bridges^  thus  rendering 
almoet  ereiy  coiner  of  the  island  acceasible  to  carriages,  ezdu- 
sm  of  the  improvemeats  in  the  town  of  Stomoway,  to  be  after- 
wards noticed ;  and,  besides  his  enconiagement  of  the  fisheries,  he 
has  likewise  granted  fea  rights  of  building-stanees  to  his  villagers 
on  easy  conditions— simply  landing  them  to  certain  general 
police  and  sanitary  regulations;  to  perfect  the  drainage  he  has 
erected  an  extensive  brick  and  tile  work,  driven  by  steam,  at  a 
locality  where  the  finest  clay  exists,  in  an  inexhaustible  bed ; 
he  has  formed  extensive  canals,  or  general  drains,  to  carry  away 
the  moss  water  where  the  siuface  is  low ;  has  planted  about 
800  acres  with  forest-trees,  and  has  introduced  improved  breeds 
of  horses  and  cattle.  By  a  bold  and  judiciously-managed  ex- 
periment, Mr.  Matheson  has  likewise  succeeded  in  raising  from 
seed,  in  «everal  places  in  the  close  vicinity  <'f  the  sea,  the  cele- 
brated fd^Mif  (fnrs.s  liom  the  Falkland  Islands,  a  most  invaluable 
succulent  plant  tor  all  sorts  of  ruminant  animals,  and  which, 
should  it  continue  to  thrive,  will  of  itself  most  nmj)ly  reward 
his  patriotic  exertions.  Under  such  auf^piccs,  the  capabilities 
of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  the  power  and  energy  of  the  people 
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to  ftrouBe  themselTes  iiom  their  present  abject  oonditioiiy  and 
the  occasioDal  risk  of  etarration,  from  failures  in  their  potato 
and  gmin  crops,  will  be  fully  tested,  and  the  polii^  or  tmpoli^ 
of  emigration  on  a  great  scale  demonstrated. 

2.  The  chief  product  of  these  islands  has  hitherto  been  kdpf 
of  which  seTeral  thousand  tons  are  annually  exported;  sea* 
ware  being  peculiarly  abundant,  owing  to  the  Teiy  extended 
line  of  sea-coast,  produced  by  the  arms  of  the  sea,  bv  which 
the  Long  Island  is  indented,  and  the  numerous  rocks  and 
islands  with  which  the  coasts  and  the  passages  or  straits 
between  the  larger  islands  abound.  As  aii  example  of  tho  ui- 
tricate  w Hiding  of  the  salt-water  lochs,  and  the  number  of 
iftliiuJ.^  with  which  they  are  studded,  we  may  refer  to  Loch 
Maddy  in  North  Uist,  which  covers  about  tvn  sijaare  miles,  and 
yet  the  coast  line  of  its  numerous  wmdmga,  creeks,  hays,  and 
islands,  approaches  to  three  hundred  milcf .  The  cod.  ling,  and 
herring  fishery,  are  the  other  chief  sonr^L'^  of  subsistence  for 
the  over-abinidant  population  of  these  remote  islands.  A  Lon- 
don company  have  an  agent  regularly  settled  at  Loch  Roag  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  lobsters  to  the  tables  of  the  London 
gounnands.  A  vessel  sails  weekly  for  the  Tham^  constructed 
so  as  to  contain  a  latge  well,  in  which  the  fish  are  conveyed 
alive,  and  in  this  way  an  average  of  15,000  lobsters  are  seat 
every  week  to  the  London  market.  Sometimes  the  number  baa 
been  as  great  as  40,000 !  The  agent  at  Loch  Boag  distributes 
from  £3000  to  £4000  per  annum  among  the  men  engaged  in 
this  traffic.  We  axe  ddighted  to  observe,  in  the  Report  of  the 
British  Fisheries  Commissioners  for  1849,  that  the  Long  lahnd 
returns  stand  as  follows : — 

Herrinf:rs  cured    16, 13?^^ 

Herrings  taken  and  cousumed,  and  not  cored   8,500 

C(xl,  linfj,  or  hake  rurfd    14,09OJ 

Cod,  ling,  or  hake  taken  and  conflumed,  and  not  cured   10,500 


Boats  empbyed,  decked  sad  nndedud 

Manned  by  Ibhermen  and  boys  

Total  number  of  penons  employed.  


614 

8,735 
4,900 


The  formation  of  a  harbour  at  West  Locii  Taibt:t,  in  Uarris 
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bas  prored  of  the  utmost  benefit  in  tho  pioMcution  of  the 
fisheries.  With  the  wigee  they  earn  in  fishing,  and  the  bum- 
ing  of  kelp,  the  poor  eottais  oontriye  to  eke  out  the  rents  of 
their  crofts,  whidk  of  themselTes,  at  least  as  formerly  managed, 
are  barely  suflkient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  persons  who 
labour  them*  To  tiiese  means,  shell-fish,  which  are  found  in 
great  Tariety  and  abundance,  form  a  valuable  addition.  The 
quantities  of  these,  particularly  of  cockles,  on  the  shores  of  the 
most  parts  of  the  Long  Island,  is  almost  iiieoiRuivuble.  Sheep 
are  }>rettv  numerous;  but  the<«e  islands  are  more  celebrated 
for  their  l»la€k  cattle  and  ponies,  of  which  tcreat  numbers  are 
annually  exported.  lied  deer,  grouse,  wootlcuek^,  plovers,  and, 
in  some  few  places,  rabbits,  are  plentiful;  and  all  the  varieties 
of  sea-fowl  tiiai  frequent  the  coasts  of  Scotland  are  fonnd  in 
great  abundance,  aa  also  ea^es,  hawks,  and  other  carm^  orous 
birds. 

Besi-les  the  small  tenants,  there  are  in  most  of  the  islands 
tacksmen,  who  rent  large  farms,  cbietiy  well  educated  and 
gentlemanly  men,  and  distinguished  for  their  hospitality. 

The  bills  are  generally  too  heavy  and  smooth  in  their  out* 
Une,  and  the  cliffs  too  low,  to  exhibit  much  interesting  scenery. 
Indeed,  Lewis  and  ITarris  alone  present  any  peculiar  futures; 
as  the  openings  of  Lochs  Seaforth  and  Clay,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oallanhead  and  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  and  the  coasts  and  interior 
and  Sound  of  Harris ;  and  also  the  isUmds  of  Bemera  and  Min- 
galay,  at  the  south  of  Barra,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  rocks 
are  said  to  be  1200  or  1400  feet  in  httght^and  tenanted  by  pro- 
digious flocks  of  sea-fowL  Each  kind  maintains  its  own  pecu- 
liar portion  of  the  rock*  Their  serried  ranks  of  white  breasts 
and  red  bills,  when  at  rest,  are  not  less  renuurkable  than  their 
dissonant  clamour  on  being  roused,  when  they  darken  the  air 
with  their  fluttering  masses.  But  the  bird*8-^e  view  from  any 
of  the  hills  is  curious,  owing  to  the  strange  and  intricate  inter- 
mixture of  land  and  water.  In  addition  to  the  arms  of  the  sea 
by  which  the  Lonj;  Island  is  cut  up,  u  i>  ul>o  intersecte<l  (par- 
ticularly to  the  teuuth  of  the  Sound  ot  Harris)  v, uh  nmucruus 
tresh- water  lakes.  These  are  j^enerally  shallow,  ami  their  waters 
are  tinged  of  a  Liown  cul  nr  from  the  }>eat,  but  they  abound  in 
truut.  Thev  have  seld"i;i  any  micts  f*'e«ling  streams,  being 
in  many  ca.ses  mere  dt  ]  ^lU*  of  rain  water — in  fact,  biwki  are 
rare,  except  in  the  Lewi^. 
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3.  Of  the  objects  worthy  of  the  traveller's  atteiiti<m,  one  of 
the  principal  is  the  remarkable  ca?e  near  Gress,  in  the  parish 
of  Stomoway,  which  used  to  be  annually  inyaded  by  a  body 
of  the  nfttiyes,  to  despatch  the  seals,  which  flock  hither  in 
great  numbers.  It  is  upwards  of  200  yards  in  length,  and 
18  partially  cohered  with  stalactite,  like  Stiathaird^s  Cave  in 
Skje. 

As  respects  antlquitiesi  numerous  remains  of  the  ciieiilar 
towers,  called  Dunes  or  Burghs,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  hills  and 
islsnds  in  the  lochs.  To  these  last,  causewajs  often  conduct 
from  the  shore^  raised  neariy  to  the  present  snz&oe  of  llie 
water.  Of  the  circles  of  stones  so  conmion  in  the  Highlands, 
and  generally  designated  as  Druidical,  there  are  also  a  great 
number,  called  by  the  natives  fir  Ikftig^  or  falte  mmiy  fimn  tlieir 
resemblance,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  to  the  human  form.  The 
largest  collection  of  them  occurs  near  Loch  Bcmeni,  in  Lewis, 
and  which  has  been  ti^ured  and  minutely  described  by  Dr.  Mac- 
cuUoch  (Western  Islcij,  vol.  i.,  p.  iMo).  The  principal  structure 
consists  of  a  wide  circle,  with  a  large  central  si*  ne.  fr  .tn  the 
circuinference  ol  which  branch  off  four  lines  of  iqa  ighi  btv-ne^J, 
opposite  each  other  in  a  cruciform  shfipe.  The  extreme  pomti* 
of  two  of  these  Uuesi  are  about  650  feet  apart,  and  of  the  other 
two  aV>out  2<M»  teet.  One  of  those  lines  consists  of  a  double  row 
of  stones,  which,  like  the  others,  avenige  al>out  four  foet  iti 
height.  There  are  also  some  ruins  of  very  early  Christian 
churches,  hermits'  cells,  and  other  religious  houses^  in  theae 
islands,  and  of  a  few  nunneries — the  last  of  which  are  now  dkar- 
acteristicallj  called  ^^Teagh  nan  cailichan  dhu" — "  The  houses 
of  the  old  black  women.*'  The  churches  and  most  of  the  smaller 
chapels  appear  to  have  depended  immediately  on  the  monasleiy 
at  Rodel,  or  RowadiU,  in  Harris,  founded — as  remarked 
Spottiswoode,  in  his  Account  of  the  Religious  Houses,  appendad 
to  Keith*s  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops— bj  Madeod  of 
Harris,  and  situated  on  the  south-east  point  of  the  isbad,  on 
the  sea-coast,  under  Ben  Bowadill.'*  It  was  one  of  the  twen^* 
eight  monasteries  in  Scotland  belonging  to  the  CSanons  Regulan 
of  St.  Augustine,  who  here,  as  at  Oronsaj  and  Oolonsay,  were 
most  likely  superinduced,  through  the  influence  of  Rome,  upoti 
more  ancient  and  simple  foundations  of  St.  Oolumba's  disciples. 
The  establishment  of  this  monastery  (dedicated  to  St.  Clement) 
is  usually  ascribed  to  King  David  1.,  but,  we  bdUcve,  ou  no 
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good  authority.  The  church  is  still  in  tolcrahle  repair ;  it  is 
cruciform,  with  a  tower  alxmt  sixty  feet  high,  forming  one  side 
of  the  transept,  and  which  is  couspicuous  from  a  great  distance. 
On  Norm;i,n  foundations,  the  superstructure  is  of  Early  English ; 
the  altar  window  is  simple  but  beautiful,  and  the  cai)itals  of 
the  columns  have  grotesque  figures  and  carvings  like  those  of 
Ions.  There  are  two  nude  figOM ;  and,  as  Dr.  Macculloch  re- 
marksy  the  sculpture  presents  some  peculiarities  which  are 
well  worthy  the  notice  of  an  antiquary,  and,  from  their  analogy 
to  oertain  allusions  in  Oriental  worship^  are  ohjects  of  much 
curiosity.** 

The  most  entire,  indeed  almost  the  only,  castle  is  on  the 
island  of  Bans,  and  was  the  andent  residence  of  the  Macneils. 
It  is  a  sort  of  fort,  standing  on  an  islet  in  Ohisamil  Bay.  Walls 
abont  sixty  feet  high  enclose  an  irregular  area,  within  which 

are  a  strong  square  keep,  and  other  buildings  There  is  a  dock 
of  the  exact  dimensions  of  a  galley,  and  good  aiichorage  on  all 
sides  of  tlie  rock.  Martin  was  informed  that,  in  his  time,  this 
buil'Iiii'^  was  reputed  to  be  of  500  years'  sla!i<ling.  In  the 
island  of  Eriskay,  in  the  Sound  of  Barra,  is  another  pictures<^ue 
ruin,  called  Castle  Stalker,  well  known  to  sailors  as  a  land- 
mark. 

4.  The  only  town  is  Stomoway,  on  the  east  coast  of  Lews— 
a  burgh  commence^l  by  James  VI.  to  ciTilize  the  natiTCS—on 
reaching  which,  the  stranger  is  surprised  at  finding  so  consi- 
devable  and  flourishing  a  place  in  so  remote  and  uninyiting  a 
corner.  It  is  a  fishing  establishment,  with  several  streets  of 
substantial  and  slated  houses,  and  numerous  shops,  inns,  and 
public-houses.  There  is  a  Masonic  Lodge,  spacious  and  elegant 
Assembly  Rooms,  with  a  handsome  Reading-room.  With  the 
surrounding  tract  of  cultivated  fields  and  plantations,  and  some 
remains  adjoining  of  an  old  castle,  said  to  have  been  dismantled 
by  Cromweirs  soldiery — and  the  modern  castle,  se])arated  only 
by  a  narrow  channel  of  the  ^  ly  from  the  town — aiul  its  spa- 
cious piers  and  ca|  iuu.«.  l»ay,  juotwted  l>v  iwu  low  lieadlands 
and  an  island,  Stomoway  forms  a  remarkable  relief  to  the  pre- 
vailing dull,  barren,  and  dreary  appearance  of  the  country. 
Occasionally,  from  the  crowded  shipping,  it  is  a  place  of  much 
life  and  gaiety.  The  town's  people  are  distinguished  by  an  eager 
pursuit  of  commerce,  and  the  shipping  V>e1onging  to  the  port  is 
extenuTe.   It  is  the  seat  of  a  district  8heriff«oourt.   The  sea- 
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beach  consists  of  fiiw  shingle,  well  adapted  for  diying  fish  upoDy 
and  on  which  manj  tons  of  fish,  piled  up  in  great  heaps,  may 
often  be  seen  in  various  stages  of  preserratiom. 

Besides  promoting  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  town 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  such  as  founding  gas  and  watv 
companies,  and  takuig  up  half  the  stock  of  each — kying  down 
a  Morton's  patent  slip,  worked  by  steam,  and  which  will  haul 
up  a  vessel  of  800  tons— constructing  a  market  place  for  the 
sale  of  butchci"  meat  imd  vc^^eL.ibles  to  the  ^hippiiiix  —  pur- 
chasing up  and  completiiif^  a  neat  Episcopal  cliapcl  buiit  hj 
subscription,  })ut  which  hail  been  encumberc<l  with  debt ; — Mr. 
Matheson  of  Lews  has  also  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  caus< 
of  erliieiitinu  generally  throughout  the  isUmd,  ami  esj>ecially 
at  Stonioway.  In  the  year  1847.  he  built  an  induct  rial  fem?iJe 
school,  with  an  endowment  for  the  schoohni?? tress,  t..  wlm  h  » 
handsome  adflitional  contril>ution  is  made  by  the  iniiabitant^. 
At  this  seminary  Ayrshire  flowering  needlework  is  taught,  by 
means  of  which  the  native  females  are  already,  like  their  sisteo 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  enabled  to  support  themselves,  and 
that  by  an  employment  tending  directly  to  soften  their  chanio- 
ters  and  improve  their  tastes.  If  this  branch  of  industry  shall 
get  fairly  rooted,  we  presume  the  straw  plait  manufacture  will 
follow,  as  in  Orkney.  Several  schools  have  likewiae  heen  built 
and  endowed  throughout  the  island,  but  hitherto  the  attendaaoe 
has  heen  retarded  by  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  pamots 
to  lose  the  services  of  their  children  in  herding,  and  an  tuppn- 
hension  that  education  may  dispose  them  to  try  to  better  tbem- 
selves  by  emigration.  To  attach  himself  still  fortheor  by 
personal  residence  to  his  adopted  isUnd  and  new  tenantry,  Mr. 
Matheson  has  likewise  erected  a  splendid  mansion-house,  Stoi«- 
noway  Gastle,  on  the  site  of  Seaforth  Lodge.  It  is  a  wtrj 
large  building  in  the  castellated  Tudor  style,  erected  chiefly 
of  granite  found  in  the  neiirhhonrhood,  with  white  sandst-one 
drciisings  from  <|uarries  near  (na>gow.  The  sovi'Ji  facade  iiic^i- 
sures  153  feet  iii  length  ;  the  eastern  or  eiitiunce  facade  17(^ 
feet.  The  building  is  of  various  elevations  and  j)rojections,  and 
being  flat-roofed  and  battlementcd,  several  portions  have  a 
massive  tower-like  -appearance,  while  different  slender  t-  wer? 
shoot  up  above  the.><-.  T!io  Actngou  tower  (built  wholly  of 
Colonsay  granite)  rises  to  a  height  of  1)4.  and  the  flag  tower  to 
10^  feet.    There  axe  in  all  74  apartments  in  the  castle,  and  a 
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spacious  corridor  extends  from  end  to  end.  The  fumishin}^ 
are  in  a  style  of  befitting  splendour.* 


Stomoway  Castle. 

5.  Many  of  the  people,  especially  iu  the  south  of  the  Long 
Island,  are  Roman  Catholics.  Early  marriages  are  very  fre- 
quent among  them.  Some  of  the  rude-fashioned  instruments 
of  husbandry,  once  common  throughout  the  Highlands,  retain 
their  hold  here,  and  the  ancient  querns  or  handmills  are  in 
almost  general  use  in  most  of  the  secluded  parts  of  Lews  and 
Harris,  and  also  in  the  southern  Barra  Isles.  The  islanders  of 
the  northern  part  of  Lews,  with  their  long  matted  and  uncombed 
hair,  which  has  never  even  been  restrained  by  hat  or  bonnet  from 
flowing  as  freely  in  the  wind  as  their  ponies'  manes,  and  their 
true  Norwegian  cast  of  countenance,  form  perfect  living  por- 
traits of  the  ancient  Norsemen.  The  other  inhabitants,  chiefly 
of  Celtic  origin,  combine  the  characters  of  fishermen  and  field- 
labourers  ;  they  are  distinguished  by  acuteness  no  less  than  sim- 
plicity, and,  though  poor,  they  are  honest  and  hospitable. 

•  The  population  returns  of  the  Lews  estate  for  1&41,  were— 

iLiMii    2040 

CroM  (parliamentarr  parish)    1810 

Lochs    3C63 

Stomoway    ioBl 

Knock  (parli&mentary  parish)   1G37 

Uif    3316 


<■  Average  337,B55  imperial  ocrrs 


17.037  J 
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Small  padrots,  partly  luppoited  by  gormimmt,  pty  betvwi 
each  of  the  islands  of  North  and  Soath  Uist  and  Hanis  to  Dna- 
vegan  in  8kye  ;  and  from  Stoinoway  to  Poolewe^  on  the  eoiii 
of  Ross-shire :  thus  keeping  up  a  regubur  oommuniealiCMi  irilb 
the  mainland.  A  swift  steamer,  also,  in  the  summer  smnb, 
makes  trips  once  a-week  from  Olasgow  to  Stomoway,  and  <Nioe 
a  furtiii<<ht  in  winter,  driving  a  thriving  trade.  She  calls  onoe 
a  fortnight  at  Loch  liivcr. 

In  regard  to  internal  means  of  communication,  we  have 
here  only  to  observe  further,  that  Colonel  Gordon,  in  S<»uth 
Hist  and  Benl>eeul;i,  has  formed  about  fifty  miles  of  road  ;  th.it 
the  Countess  of  Dunmore,  as  acting  for  her  son  the  Earl,  still 
in  his  minority,  has  made  a  fine  ruad  from  Rodel,  thnmgh 
Harris,  to  join  those  on  Mr.  Matheson's  estates;  and  that  the 
Highland  Destitution  Fund  has  latterly  l>een  to  some  extent 
employed,  both  in  promoting  industrious  habits  among  the 
peasantry,  as  fishennen  and  farmers,  and  in  aiding  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  harbours.* 

We  conclude  these  general  remarks  on  the  Long  Island  hj 
submitting  to  our  readers  the  following  beautiful  descriptioa 
from  the  pen  of,  we  beUevc,  their  native  historian,  Professor 
William  Macgillivray,  now  of  Aberdeen,  which  we  extract  from 
his  Tory  valuable  account  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  puUished  m 
the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natural  and  Geogiaf^iioal  Sdeaoi 
for  1830,  and  which  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  recent  statistial 
reports  of  the  local  clergyman. 

6.  "  The  climate  is  subject  to  great  variations.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  characterized  by  its  great  dampness.  In  every 
part  of  the  range  iron  is  covered  with  rust  in  a  few  days,  and 

*  At  Bayburavagh,  iu  the  niuinlaiul  of  Barra,  there  is  a  smaU  inn  and  two  exrcikut 
rcNidt.  one  of  ten  milet,  alon^  the  west  coast,  snd  the  otlier  of  eigbt  miles.  pos«oir 
tlirou^li  fiiH"  -sri  ru  ry  on  tlie  east  ojast.  South  I'.st,  whrre  ]at|e  tncts  ba\  i>  min'wV 
been  rcclaiiucU  from  t)i<>  sea,  is  now  being  skirted  along  thevMl  tide  by  a  good  road, 
whieh,  when  compktt d,  will  be  twentv-finir  milet  kmf,  wtth  •  miaU  iiiB  at  fvA- 
ach<ir,  or  Kilbride,  on  liiirni  Stiund.  untf  another  at  Stonvbridjfe,  about  twelve 
farther  north.  Along  the  cast  coast,  there  is  a  range  of  bold  loftf  mountauia,  detpij 
indented  by  arms  or  the  ten,  where  there  are  lercral  asdioniret  with  iecp  wnor. 

ami  in  I/xhboiMlnlc  a  tiii»'  pier,  urcrssiblf  at  all  tiinrs  df  Ti,!,-  Benbicala  (iSpi 
rated  from  bouth  L  ist  by  a  ford  open  from  six  to  eight  hours  each  tidc^  ttd  tnm 
North  Uist  by  a  rather  mtrieste  ford.  pattaUe  fbor  to  tlx  hoort  each  iUk\  it  inter 

ncrtod  by  a  !inc  iuw  roail  m.uh-  1,\  t1n'  nrojirietdr.  six  miks  Ion;:,  with  the  hu]c  inn 
of  Craijfurry  at  the  south,  and  that  of  Gramisdale  at  the  north  end.  In  North  Unt 
there  arc  two  roads  proeceding  from  Loeh  Maddy  (where  there  is  a  tood  innv,  oaeef 
fwcUe  miles,  alon^  tne  south  coast  to  Cairinish.  nnviiifr  no  rrMinir-pfner  h\  the  wsy 
the  other  is  twenty-nine  miles  long,  divided  bv  the  suia^  but  good  uuas  of  Crauictotc 
nine  miles  Tc-i^hary.  eight  milet;  ud  Cfflrinith,  twdre  miles.  At  Thibet,  id  Btini^ 
there  it  a  good  inn. 
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finer  articles  of  wooden  furniture,  broiisrht  from  foreign  parts, 
invariiiMy  swell  and  warp.  Sprinfj  coniiiiriifes  about  the  end 
of  March,  when  the  first  shoots  of  gnt>s  make  their  a ppc; trance 
in  sheltere«i  places,  and  the  Draha  renia,  lianimciihis  F/cffrf^r^ 
and  Bellis  perennij<  unfold  their  blossoms.  It  is  not  imtil  the 
end  of  Maji  iMweTor^  that  in  the  pasture-grounds  the  gieen 
livery  of  summer  has  fairlj  superseded  the  gray  and  brown 
tints  of  the  withered  herbage  of  winter.  From  the  hegmning 
of  Julj  to  the  end  of  August  is  the  sotson  of  summer,  and 
OetobOT  termiaates  the  autumnal  season.  During  the  spring 
easterly  winds  preYail,  at  first  inteirupted  bj  blasts  and  gales 
from  other  quarters,  aeoompanied  by  rain  or  sleet,  but  ulti- 
mately becoming  more  steady,  and  accompanied  with  a  com-* 
paiaiti?e  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  occasioning  the  drifting  of 
the  mads  to  a  great  extent.  Summer  is  sometimes  fine,  but  as 
tic  juently  wet  and  boisterous^  with  southerly  and  westerly 
^inds.  Frequently  the  wet  weather  continues  with  intervals 
until  September,  frum  ^^  liich  period  to  the  niiUdle  of  October 
there  iii  gcuorfilly  n  l  ntiijuance  of  dry  weather.  After  this, 
westerly  Cfales  commence,  becoming  more  boisterous  as  the  sea- 
son  advances.  It  is,  perhaps,  singular,  that  while,  in  general, 
little  thunder  is  heard  in  summer,  these  winter  gales  should 
frequently  be  accompanied  by  it.  Dreadful  tempests  sometimes 
happen  through  the  winter,  which  often  unroof  the  huts  of  the 
natiTes,  destroy  their  boats,  and  cover  the  shores  with  immense 
heaps  of  sea-weeds,  sheUs,  and  drift  timber. 

7.  "After  a  continned  gale  of  westerly  winds,  the  Atlaatb 
rolls  in  its  enoimoas  billows  upon  the  western  coasts,  dashing 
them  with  incooceiYable  fury  upon  the  headlands,  and  scouring 
the  sounds  and  oresks,  whidi,  from  the  number  of  shoals  and 
sank  rocks  in  them,  often  exhibit  the  magnificent  spectacle  of 
terrific  ranges  of  breakers  extending  for  mile**.  Let  any  one 
who  wishes  tu  have  suiue  conception  of  tiiu  sublime,  station 
himself  uj>on  a  headland  of  the  west  coast  of  Harris  during  the 
violence  of  a  ^^  tnt(  ^  ttiapest,  and  he  will  ^^aain  it.  The  blast 
howls  among  the  grim  and  desolate  rocks  around  him.  Black 
clouds  arc  «H*n  advanriiii^  from  the  west  in  fearful  masses,  pour- 
ing forth  torrents  of  rain  and  hail.  A  sudden  flash  illuminates 
the  gloom,  and  is  followed  by  the  deafening  roar  of  the  thunder, 
which  gradually  becomes  fainter,  until  the  roar  of  the  wavet 
npen  the  shore  prewls  o?er  it.    Meantime,  frr  as  the  eye  can 
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reach,  the  ooesn  boils  and  heaves,  presenliiig  one  wide-eitaBded 
field  of  foam,  the  spray  from  the  summits  of  the  biUovs  iwsep* 
ing  along  its  surfiuw  Uke  drified  snow.   No  sign  of  Hfe  ii  to  be 

seen,  save  when  a  gull,  labouring  hard  to  bear  itself  up  ag&inil 
the  blast^  hovers  over  head,  or  shoots  athwart  the  gloom  tike  1 
meteor.    Long  ranges  of  giant  waves  rush  in  succession  towwds 
the  shores.     The  thunder  of  the  shock  echoes  aiu-  n;^  the  cro- 
vices  and  caves  ;  the  spraj  mounts  along  the  face  ff  the  cliffy 
to  an  a«t<>Tiishinfif  height ;  the  rocks  shake  to  their  summit,  and 
the  baliieU  wave  rolls  back  to  meet  its  advancincr  successor.  If 
one  at  this  season  ventures  ))y  some  slippery  path  to  peep  into 
the  haunts  of  the  cormorant  and  rock  pigeon,  he  finds  ih^TH 
sitting  huddled  together  in  melancholy  silence.    For  whole  days 
and  nights  they  are  sometimes  doomed  to  feel  the  gnawinps  of 
hunger,  unable  to  make  way  against  the  storm ;  and  often 
during  the  winter  they  can  only  make  a  short  daily  ezouniaa 
in  quest  of  a  precarious  morsel  of  food.    In  the  mean  time  the 
natives  are  snugly  seated  around  their  bUzing  pcat-fires,awmiiii| 
themselves  with  the  tales  and  songs  of  other  yem,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  domestic  harmony  which  no  people  can  o^oy  with  ksi 
interruption  than  the  Hefaridean  Celts. 

The  sea-weeds  cast  ashore  by  these  storms  ate  mapktjtii 
for  manure.  Sometimes  in  winter  the  shores  are  seen  strews 
with  logs,  stares,  and  pieces  of  wneks.  These,  howerer,  hate 
hitherto  been  inyariably  ^4 1  ropriated  by  the  lairds  and  ftetoo 
to  themselves ;  and  the  poor  tenants,  although  enough  of  tim- 
ber comes  upon  their  farms  to  famish  roofing  for  their  hnti» 
are  obliged  to  make  voyages  to  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  variooi 
parts  of  the  mainland,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  at  a  higb 
price  the  wood  which  iLcy  re<iuire.  Thc^c  lug>  -avc  chietly 
fir,  pine,  and  mahogany.  HogslitMds  of  rum,  balc>  of  cott4)n, 
and  bags  of  coffee,  are  sometimes  also  cast  ashore.  Several 
species  of  seeds  from  the  West  Indies,  together  with  a  few 
foreign  --lirll^,  iaatkinn  ''''/>,  munui  and  Spir>il(i  Peronh.  are 
not  unire(|Utiit  along  the  shore^s.  Pumice  and  tdags  ah>a  occur 
in  small  (juantities. 

8.  "  Scenes  of  surpassing  Injiiuty,  however,  present  themselve*; 
among  these  islands.  What  can  be  more  delightful  than  a 
midnight  walk  by  moonlight  along  the  lone  sea-beach  of  some 
secluded  isle,  the  glassy  sea  sending  from  its  surface  a  long 
stream  of  dancing  and  daasling  light,— 410  sound  to  be  heard 
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gave  the  small  ripple  of  the  idle  wavelet,  or  the  scream  of  a  sea- 
bird  watching  the  fry  that  swarms  along  the  shores  !  In  the 
short  nights  of  summer,  the  melancholv  song  of  the  throstle 
has  scwcely  oeMed  on  the  hill-side  when  the  merry  carol  of  the 
lark  commences,  and  the  plover  and  snipe  sound  their  shrill 
pipe.  AgMn,  how  glorious  is  the  scene  which  prssents  itself 
from  the  snmmit  of  one  of  the  loftier  hillS|  when  the  great  oeeen 
is  seen  glowing  with  the  last  splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
the  lofty  isles  of  St.  Kilda  rear  their  giant  heads  amid  the 
purple  blase  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horison.'' 

9.  It  was  on  the  little  Island  of  Eriskay,  at  the  south  end 
of  South  Uist,  that  Prince  Charles  Stuart  first  landed,  on  the 
22d  of  July  1745,  from  the  small  frigate  of  sixteen  guns,  the 
l>outellc.  in  which  he  sailed  from  Bcllcislc.  wiih  ibe  very  Incit- 
ed suite  who  accompanied  him  on  hi-  <  liivulric  and  exces.>^ively 
daring  enterprise  to  recover  the  ciuwn  «  I  Britain.  His  retinue 
consisted  of  the  Marquis  of  Tullihar  line,  otherwise  called 
Duke  of  Athoie,  Sir  John  Macdonald  (a  French  officer),  Mr. 
^neas  Macdonald  (a  banker  in  Paris),  Mr.  Strickland,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  and  Mr. 
Kelly  ;  to  whom  the  precise  Bishop  Forbes  adds,  Mr.  Anthony 
Welch,  the  owner  of  the  Doutelle.  Along  with  this  vessel,  the 
KUsahethy  a  French  ship  of  war  of  sixty-eight  guns,  had  left 
port,  as  a  convoj ;  hut  the  latter  Tessel  haying,  off  the  Liaard, 
engaged  a  British  ship  of  war,  the  Ljon,  of  fifty-eight  guns, 
both  were  so  disabled  that  the  Elisabeth  had  to  be  carried  back 
to  Fruice ;  while  the  little  frigate  made  its  way  alone  for  the 
north  of  Sootland.  The  adyenturers  were  soon  joined  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Macdonald  of  Boisdale,  who  assured  the  Prince  that 
he  ha^l  miscalculated  in  reckoning  on  any  assistance  from  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonahl  of  Sleat,  and  the  iiuinl  of  Ma<  lr<>d; 
and  hi>»  opinion  turned  out  to  be  <|uitv  correct.  To  RoiMlale's 
remonstniuces  as  to  the  fonlliardiuc  ^  of  the  expedition,  and 
the  small  chance  of  the  clans  mii-t.  rin«j:  iu  any  force,  the  l^rince 
replied  : — ^*  1  am  come  home  Sir  ;  and  I  will  entertain  no 
notion  at  all  of  returning  to  the  place  from  whence  I  came  : 
for  that  I  am  penuaded  my  faithful  Highlanders  will  stand  by 
me.**  In  a  day  or  two  the  Doutelle  sailed  for  Loch-na-Oaul, 
sometimes  called  Loch-na-Naugh,  between  Arisaig  andMoidart, 
and  the  party  landed  on  the  Sfith  of  July  at  Borradale,  whence 
they  afterwards  croesed  that  arm  of  the  seti  and  proceeded  up 
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Loch  Shiel  to  Glenfimian,  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  where  the 
standard       unfurled.    In  Loch-narQanl  young  Claiiniu^<i. 
with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Kinloeh^Moidart,  Macdonald  of  lUp- 
poch,  Mr.  Hugh  Maodonald,  hrother  of  Moidart^  and  lb. 
Macdonald,  }  ouuger  of  Soothouae^  came  on  board  the  BoateUe. 
The  communications  firom  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  llaekod 
of  Macleod,  and  at  first  from  Lochiel  (though  Lochid  wbie" 
i^uciitly  proceeded  to  lionaJule),  were  of  such  a  nature  tlak 
every  individual,  even  the  members  of  his  suite,  importxined 
the  Prince  to  return  to  France ;  but  he  was  tinn  in  his-  resolu 
tion,  determined  indof^<l  "  haying  set  his  life  upou  a  caist,W 
risk  the  hazard  of  the  tiie.'" 

The  ebb  of  his  fortunes  brought  the  poor  Prince  back  to 
the  Long  Island.  And  the  best  feature  in  his  deportuient  i>. 
the  magnanimity  with  which  at  (his  period  he  bore  up  under 
his  adverse  lot,  and  the  veiy  trying  privations  to  which  he 
subjected,  and  the  buoyancy  of  sforit  with  which  he  encountered 
the  toils  that  hemmed  him  round,  gathering  firash  ebstidtf 
from  each  recurring  hair-hreadth  escape,  while  wandenng  aboet 
a  hunted  fugitive;  He  was  secreted  for  semal  days  in  t^ 
Gaye  of  Oorradale,  on  the  east  side  of  Benmore,  in  South  Ciit 

Prince  Charles  effected  his  escape  from  the  Long  Islaad  t» 
the  Isle  of  Skye  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  oeldsnitsd 
Flora  Macdonahi — he  disguised  as  Betty  Burke,  the  Iiiifc 
/ma^  attendant  of  Miss  Maedonald  ; — Miss  Macdonald  havisf 
procured  passports  from  Mr.  Macdonald  ot  Armadale,  her  ^^^t 
father,  who  connnanded  one  of  the  independent  compniut- 
engaged  in  s^mioliiiiL:  1  r  the  Prince.  They  were  accompaai^"^ 
by  a  Neil  Mac  Kachan,  (  lather  of  Marshal  Macdonald.  Duke 
of  Tarrentum,)  a  sort  of  j>receptor  in  Olanxanald's  iamilj,  vbv 
traveiied  as  Miss  Maodooald's  serrant. 
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But  oh,  o'er  all,  foraret  not  Kilda's  rncr. 

On  whose  bleak  rook*,  whirh  brave  the  waaliujf  tides, 

Fair  Nature's  daujfliter.  Virtue,  yet  abide* 
Go  '—just  OA  they,  their  \)lameleM  manners  trace ! 
Then  to  my  car  transmit  some  gentle  sone. 

Of  tho«e  whose  lives  are  yet  sincere  and  plain. 
Their  iKtuudnl  walks  the  nfijjsed  chtTs  alouK. 

And  all  their  prospect  but  tne  wintcrv  main. 
With  RpariuK  temperance  at  the  needful  time 

Tliev  drum  the  sct  ntcd  B\muy:,  or,  hunger  pre»t. 
Along 'the  Atlantie  rock,  undreadinjt,  climb. 

And  of  its  egics  despoil  the  Sil.-ui  s  nest. 
Thus  blest  in  primal  innoci-nce,  tlu  y  live 

Sufficed  and  happy  with  their  fru}fal  fare. 
Winch  tasteful  t<iil  and  hourly  danper  ^ve. 

Hard  is  thnr  shallow  soil,  and  blrak  and  bare ; 

Nor  ever  vernal  bee  was  heard  to  murmur  there  V* 

2  r2 
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ST.  KILDA. 
Genetal  dfitcriptioii,  1.— HoniMt ;  Inbaliitttiti,  1— IbwHifr  S. 

1.  This  remote  islet  of  the  oceim — 

Whose  londy  race 
K^igu  the  aeUiAg  sun  to  liidiau  worlds — 

merits  at  our  hands  some  Mpumte  notice,  as  it  has  been  occa- 
sionally made  the  object  of  a  steam-boat  expedition.    It  lies  in 
latituile  i')T  50',  and  about  eighty  milc<  west  of  the  Butt  of 
Lewis,  Harris  being  the  nearest  land.    The  tottrist  wishing  to 
Tisit  ity  will  find  in  the  isUad  of  Pabha^  at  the  extremity  of  th0 
Sound  of  Harris,  a  small  colony  of  fiahenneD,  who  are  quite  ac- 
customed to  make  the  Toyage  to  St  Kilda  in  their  laiige  opoD 
boatBy  and  who  will  readily  agree  to  go  there^  proirided  they  m 
allowed  to  judge  of  the  weather,  and  conduct  the  excuni<m  «d* 
tirely  in  their  own  way.  But  tiie  detention  in  St.  BLilda,  from 
streBs  of  weather,  is  at  times  most  tedious,  and  it  may  he  be- 
liered  that  a  prolonged  stay  in  such  a  lo<»lity  is  ht  from  sa 
agreeable  occurrence.   If  possible,  therefore,  i  t  should  be  Tinted 
by  a  steamer  or  government  cutter. 

The  island  is  about  three  miles  long  by  two  in  breadth,  and 
it  is  girt  all  round  with  ])erpen<.licular  precipices,  which  iu  one 
part  attain  a  height  of  1300  or  1400  feet,  and  in  which  there  i? 
but  one  Linding-placCj  on  the  south-ea^t  side,  of  difficult  access, 
except  in  very  calm  weather.  \n  hence  a  narrow  passage  iead^ 
to  the  summit  of  the  high  rocks  aboye. 

2.  Within  a  ({unrtcr  of  a  mile  of  this  inlet,  the  in}i;jbit;uu> 
who  have  numl)ered  ft  r  the  last  century,  from  90  t^^  1  arc 
closely  contrrcgatcd  in  an  irregular  cluster  of  huts  or  houses,  in 
general  built  of  loose  stones,  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  com- 
posed of  great  masses,  usiially  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
thatched  with  straw.  Their  beds,  or  rather  places  of  repose, 
are,  for  the  winter  and  spring  months,  in  a  recess  within  the 
thick  walls,  where  a  quantity  of  fog,  without  any  covering,  is 
laid.  They  are  nearly  flat-roofed,  resembling  from  a  little  di»- 
tance  a  Uottentot  kraal,  except  that  they  hare  not  the  regu- 
larity which  marks  the  kxaal.  Eveiy  hut  is  nearly  inacoesithle 
from  the  filth  which  lies  before  its  door,  consiating  of  putrid 
sea-fowl,  and  refuse  of  all  disgusting  kinds.  The  interior  is 
scarcely  better,  consistbg  generally  of  two  apartments,  one 
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being  divided  from  the  other  by  a  rude  partition  of  loose  stones, 
within  which  is  the  dunghill,  composed  of  alternate  strata  of 


Kuii^  of  a  DvveUing,  St.  Kiida. 

feathers,  ashes,  dried  turf,  and  mould,  which  the  inhabitants 
water,  tread,  and  beat  into  a  hard  floor,  on  which  they  kindle 
their  fires,  new  strata  being  added  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
whole  gradually  growing  into  a  pile  of  compost,  which  is  re- 
moved once  a-year  to  the  tilled  ground  adjoining.  The  stench, 
both  inside  and  outside,  it  may  well  be  conceived,  is  intolerable. 
Their  personal  cleanliness  is  upon  a  par  with  that  of  their 
houses.  Their  squalid  attire,  slovenly  habits,  and  diminutive 
stature  gives  them  a  mean  appearance,  which  is,  however,  some- 
what redeemed  by  an  expression  of  countenance  considerably 
intelligent,  and  lighted  up  with  curiosity  and  kindness.  They 
are  a  simple-minded  race,  with  few  sources  of  emotion  ;  but  the 
emotions  themselves  are  vivid  and  strong.  The  mortality  among 
the  infants  is  excessive.  Out  of  ten  children  bom,  not  more 
than  one  survives  the  ninth  day,  probably  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  mcphitic  air  which  the  new-bom  infant  is  com- 
pelled to  breathe  ;  together  with  the  deleterious  food,  melted 
butter  and  milk,  with  which  they  are  at  first  fed.  The  clergy- 
man's duties  appear  to  be  strictly  confined  to  religious  matters. 
The  magisterial  duties  devolve  upon  the  only  individual  in  the 
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island  (with  the  exception  of  the  nuniater)  who  ipeeki  the 
English  language,  and  who  Is  employed  hj  the  proprietor  as 
ground-officer  to  coUeet  the  feathers,  &c.,  which  ate  giTcn  bj 
the  natives  in  lieu  of  rent,  and  who  terms  himself  "  Baron 
Bailie,**  and  has  a  bench  erected  at  one  side  of  the  Tillage,  when 
he  holds  courts  once  a-week,  and  dispenses  justice  libsnUj. 
They  store  their  feathers,  eggs,  &c.,  in  long  stone  cells,  of  wliielt 
the  courses  incline  inwards  in  a  sort  of  arch,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  turf.  The  manse  and  church  are  both  respectable 
buildings. 

A  Verdant  turf  covers  most  of  the  island,  giving  way.  on  the 
higher  elevations,  to  moss  ;  and  the  soil  is  good,  and,  a>  f 
it  is  cultivated,  the  ground  is  prepared  with  considenible  care 
with  the  spade,  a  rake  or  harrow,  and  mallet,  and  it  is  highly 
manured,  and  the  crops  are  «mrly  ;  but  catching  wild-fowl  i* 
the  favourite  pursuit,  and  is  practised  in  various  ways. 

n.  Each  fowling  party  consists  of  four  persons,  and  each 
party  has  at  least  one  rope,  about  thirty  fathoms  long,  of  a  three- 
fold cord  of  strong  raw  cow-hide  prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  of 
horse  hair  ;  and  it  is  covered  with  dressed  sheepskin,  to  protect 
it  from  the  rocks.  Such  a  rope  is  the  most  valued  article  of 
property — is  made  the  subject  of  testament,  an  1  f  rms  a  domy 
for  a  daughter.  The  fowler  at  times  descends  the  cUffii,  sus- 
pended hy  the  rope,  which  two  or  three  persons  hold  ahofa 
The  person  capturing  the  Inrds  has  a  piece  of  wood  or  brsnefa, 
similar  to  a  conmion  fishing-rod,  to  the  end  of  which  there  is  » 
piece  of  hair-line,  about  a  foot  in  length,  formed  into  a  run- 
ning noose,  which  he  places  oTcr  the  head  of  the  bird,  and  hj 
pulling  it  towards  him,  the  noose  tightens  upon  the  biid*s  neck, 
which  he  then  unfastens,  and  takes  in  another;  or  linked  to- 
gether in  couples,  each  haying  the  end  of  the  cord  fast^ed 
about  his  waist,  they  clamber  along  the  face  of  the  precipices. 
When  one  is  in  motion,  the  other  plants  himself  on  a  strong 
shelf,  and  takes  cart  to  have  so  sure  a  ioi  ting  that,  should  hi-4 
fellow  adventurer  make  a  false  step,  he  may  l*c  able  to  arrest 
his  headlong  cai\  ci ,  When  one  has  axrived  at  a  safe  landing- 
place,  he  seats  himself  firmly,  while  the  other  cndoavi  urs  ic» 
follow.  The  solan  geese  htc  taken  in  gio;it  numbers  at  night, 
and  the  mode  of  their  ca])tuTc  is  peculiar.  By  their  daily 
exertions  m  quest  of  their  i'umy  jircy.  to  get  a  proper  view  of 
which  the  bird  rises  high  in  the  air,  they  are  disposed  to  sleep 
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souDdlj,  aufi  roost  in  large  flocks,  over  which  one  stands  senti- 
nel.   The  islanders,  aware  from  the  play  of  fish  dnrinfr  the 
day,  where  the  birds  will  betake  themselres  to  rest,  let  them- 
selves down  in  their  neighbourhood  with  profound  silence.  The 
fowler  has  ar  white  towel  about  his  breast,  and  calmly  glides 
along  till  he  comes  in  view  of  the  sentinel ;  he  then  gently 
mOTee  toward  on  his  hands  and  feet,  creeping  yery  sHently 
up  to  the  sentinel  hird,  from  whose  eronk  he  knows  whether  to 
ndTBHoe  or  retire.  The  fowler  is  said  then  very  gently  to  tickle 
one  of  the  bird's  legs,  which  he  lifts  and  places  on  the  palm  of 
the  haady  and  the  other  in  like  manner.   He  then  impercep- 
tibly mores  it  to  the  first  sleeping  bird,  which  he  pushes  with 
his  finger,  on  which,  thus  rudely  disturbed  in  its  slumbers,  it 
immediately  falls  a-fighting  with  the  sentinel.     This  alarms 
the  others,  but  instead  of  Hying  away,  they  all  set  to  fight  pell 
mell  with  one  another,  while  the  common  enemy,  unsuspected, 
twists  their  iicrk^  with  all  expedition.    It  i^^  said  that  1200 
hare  bctii  «Ii-].(Ke(l  of  in  this  way  l»y  a  single  party  in  the 
course  oi  a  night.    i>r.  M'Culloch,  in  his  own  style,  says  of  St. 
Kilda, — The  air  here  is  full  of  feathered  animals,  the  sea  is 
wwmd  with  them,  the  houses  are  ornamented  by  them,  and 
the  inhabitants  look  as  if  they  had  been  all  tarred  and  fenr- 
thered,  for  their  hair  is  full  of  fieathers,  and  their  clothes  are 
ooT«ored  with  feathers.  The  women  look  like  feathered  Mer^ 
eories,  for  their  shoes  are  made  of  a  gannet's  skin ;  erexy  thing 
sneHs  of  feathers.'* 
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Population  of  Orkney,  paragraph  1.— Climate,  i?. — Crnrml  Appert  of  th.  OrkTirt 
lalancb,  3. — Storms,  4. — ^Aflricultttie;  Sinele-stiltcd  FlougU,  a.  —  Inhabitants i 
Customs ;  Dress,  6.— Orkney  Honset ;  Food,  7-— F4ucatxm ;  Dispositiou  -.  ReUsraa-, 
Sii])(  rstit mns,  S«. — Tmdc ;      Mnufartnres,  9. — Fisheries  ;  Lohstcr  Fi»hin?.  lO  — 
Struvv-ri.iiiiiiir,  11.- -Distilleries;  Shipping;  Sca  Insurance,  12. — Exports.  V-^  — 
Table  of  Produce,  14.— History  of  Orkney,  15.— //t»*n»rv    Pomona,  or  the  Fin- 
land. Kirkwall.  Ifi.— St   MajrnuV  Cathedral;  Earls*  and 'Bishops'  Palaces  at  Kirk- 
wall, l'irt'8  House  tm  Widelord  Hill,  17- — Boad  to  Stromness;  View  firom  the 
Centre  of  Pomona,  18. — Stone  Monuments,  or  Striding  Stones  of  Stennis  ;  Temjiliei 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  at  Stennis,  19. — Stromncss;  Bay,  Oo, — Miraculous  JVUvrr- 
ance  from  Shipwreck.  21. — True  History  of  George  Ste  wart  of  Masseter,  22.— Ex- 
eursion  to  Hov ;  Echo  at  the  Meadow' of  the  Kame :  Preripicc*  and  Old  Msnif 
Hoy;  Wardliilf  of  Ho\  .  l^otany  ;  The  Ihvartic  Stone,  2.?— \Nest  Const  of  Pomona : 
Vitrified  Coirn  in  Saiulwu  k  I'arish;  I'nique  Stunt-  Stniclurt;  at  Vuu  2i. — Biiss^ 
Palace;  Plants  rare  in  Orkney.  'I'l  —Jtinrmrv  of  tktH&rtk  bUs :  Wcstrav  SM 
Papa  Westray  ;  Pu  t's  House,  2<).— North  Honaldshav;  Sanday  ;  Vitrified  daims, 
27. — Ferries  and  Frei^rhts,  2tt. — General  Features  of  the  North  Isles,  29.— Psp» 
Westray  .  Holm  ot  Papa  Wcttej;  Ihe  GldflT  Dadc,  90.— Sketch  oT  tlw  Nitml 
Uistory  of  Orkney,  31. 


AImt.  C<mie  on,  Su-;  here's  the  nlace; — stand  still.  Uow  fearful 
And  dizsj  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 

Tlic  crows,  and  choughs,  that  win^  the  midway  air. 
Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.    Half  wav  down 
HangH  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadnil  tndel 
Methitiks  lie  seems  no  1ii_'£rrr  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark* 
Ihminish'd  to  her  eock     her  cock,  a  huoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sieht.   The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  unnumberM  ull<  ]K>bbles  diafiBi, 
Cannot  be  heard  •<<.  Iml'Ii     I'll  look  no  more. 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficieut  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

(liostrr.  Set  me  where  vwi  stand. 

Edqiir.  Give  me  vuur  himd.  \oa  are  now  within  a  foot 
Of  the  extreme  verge ;  for  all  httteith  the  OWOB 


Wonld  I  not  leap  apnght 


*  Coek^aboat. 
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1.  The  Orkney  islands  lie  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
are  separated  from  the  county  of  Caithness  hy  the  Pentland 
Firth,  which  is  5^  miles  broad  at  the  narrowest  part.*  They 
extend  between  the  parallels  59^*  23'  2  ,  and  5h"  41'  24"  N.  lati- 
tude, and  between  2"  22'  2",  and  3**  2o  10  W.  longitude,  so 
that  their  extreme  length  is  41'  38",  and  their  breadth  V  3'  &\ 
which  is  equal  to  32-4  geographical  miles.  This  includes  an 
area  of  1347*8  miles,  but  the  islands  tm\j  contain  244*8  geo- 
graphical nules.  The  outluie  of  the  islands  is  equal  to  573*7 
in]les.t  They  were  known  to  the  Bomans  by  the  name  of  Or- 
cades,  or  Ultima  Thule,  although  the  latter  appellation  is  by 
many  supposed  to  have  been  applied  to  Zetland.  The  natiTes 
gmierally  call  them  Orkney,  as  forming  part  of  the  county  of 
Orkney  and  Zetland  ;  and  strangers  frequently  speak  of  the 
Orkneys  as  they  would  of  the  Azores,  or  any  distant  cluster  of 
islands.  If  thef^e  are  considered  inlands  that  are  insulated  every 
hisrh  water,  aiid  have  Howerincr  |>l;nit->  Lrr"\\iiiLr  \i]^'>u  thera,  there 
are  scveuty-tlncc,  Imt  seventeeit  <ii  thf>e  1h;c«)Uic  [  tniTisulaf?  at 
low  water,  so  that  they  are  reduced  to  fifty-six  at  tiiat  state  of 
the  tide.  Of  these,  twenty-nine  are  inhabited,  and  nineteen 
more  are  probably  capable  of  supporting  a  single  family  each ; 
bat  these  smaller  islands,  or,  as  they  are  here  called,  holms^  are 
at  present  the  abodes  of  innumerable  sea-fowl,  that  hatch  upon 
than  with  litUe  molestation,  whOe  on  some  a  few  sheep  or 
cattle  are  pastured ;  however,  these  peeriet  islands  used  to  be 
more  ntlui^le  on  account  of  the  sea-weeds  that  grow  on  their 
rocky  shoves,  than  torn  the  scanty  herbage  that  dothes  thdr 
soiL  The  number  of  the  mhabited  islands  vanes  frequently,  in 
consequflDoe  of  angle  fiunilies  taking  up  their  abode  in  hdmt 
for  a  year  or  two,  which  they  afterwards  desert.  The  following 
arc  the  names  of  the  islands  uihalaied  at  present,  with  the  po- 
pulation ol  each,  according  to  the  census  of  Ib41 : — 

*  Frooi  Duiiamsbay  Head  to  Brough  Point,  in  ^uth  Konoidshay,  is  miles ; 
tnm  Duuwl  Heiri  to  Wmmmt  ia  Hoy,  6| ;  ham  Emam  Id  Berwick,  7^ ;  from 

t  Wc  are  indebted  f(ff  Uus  and  some  other  calciilaiions  to  the  kindness  of  Lieut. 
F.  W«  Is.  tlMaiM»  KN^  wImm csart  mrrof  of  Oilmfj flBiUet  w  to fifo WM im- 
portttt  aoRedkat  wad  mMMmm  ia  this  editiob. 

t  Pttru  u  a  word  in  common  use  in  Orkney,  and  means  liUir ;  and  it  is  curious. 
tiMlon  tte  ittem  of  Oiftain  Oook'i  dinofrcry  rcMrlt  ftvn  tbe  Soutli  Sm,  Hhfi  ofll- 
tmu  msMgeei  tkii  Um  new  woid  In  wed  in  tlie  tame  tense  in  tone  ittands  there. 
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Pomona,  or  mainland  (Cavay  and  Lambbolm.  with  two 
or  three  families  each,  included);  olao  Gairsay  and 
Copinshaj*  

North  Idu^ 

Kdav  and  N.  Pharav    1011 

Ejnlsliay   WO 

EnhiUlow    26 

North  Rooaldflhajr    481 

liousay    976 

Shapinshay    935 

Sanday    1891 

Stronsay,  Papa  Stronsaj,  and  Holm  of  Midgarth   1368 

Westrav   17!>1 

Papa  Westray   oo7 

Wdr    9« 

Jsks, 

Bnrray   53*2 

HuJiduy   6 

Graemuv   914 

Hoy,  including  parii«h  of  Walls,  Flotta,  and  Phamy......  1^4^ 

South  Konaldshay   '   2577 

Swanay  and  Penllaud  2>kerrie(i   66 


80.450 


This  total  makes  the  populati<m  now  about  2400  aboye  tlie 
census  of  1831. 

2.  The  high  latitude  of  theee  islands  will  prevent  the  well- 
informed  traveller  from  expecting  in  them  the  warm  ciiiuate 
or  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  more  sou  them  lRnf}«  :  hut  thoutrh 
there  is  enough  to  rcniml  him  of  the  contract  bt't\'»c'iii  (Orcadian 
and  AiauliiiH  scenes,  yet,  owing  to  their  insular  situation,  he 
will  probably  find  them  milder  than  he  anticipate') :  f«.r.  h<  tbe 
ocean  with  which  they  are  surrounded  is  little  alit  rtr  i  1>t 
summer  heat  or  winter  eol«l,  the  uniformity  of  its  temjHirature 
j.roduces  such  an  ecjiuility  in  that  of  their  shores,  that  excessive 
heat  or  ioDg-cuntinued  frost  or  snow  is  alike  unknown.t  One 


*  The  pitpulatitm  of  Pomona  it  tkui  divided  luto  parulicfe  : — 


Xirkwtll  Bursh  aOM 

Ho.     I^uwiu^   540 

l>o.     Priioa    7 

St.  Andrews   991 

1%  crncss  antl  ro]»in8lu^   777 

Hobn  and  iMJubholm   606 

Stromuess  Burxb   90S7 

l)o       Landward   728 

t  This  effect  of  theocean  in 


Firth  m 

Stctiiuis   S8S 

Orplein  and  Cava   lOM 

BcnM  aaA  Gaim>   «H 

Kvie  ^.»„,„,  W 

Hmy  771 

104 


Baodwick  ^„^^.  lOM 
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peculiarity  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  wbich  must  hare  a  powerful 
influence  on  their  climate,  and  particularly  in  raising  the  tem- 
perature in  winter,  is  the  Gulf  stream,  which  is  well  known  to 
run  to  Orkney,  and  to  carry  many  things  from  the  West  Indies 
along  with  it.  Its  temperature  is  also  known  to  be  higher  than 
that  of  the  ocean  through  which  it  Hows,  and  thus  it  carries  to 
us  a  portion  of  West  India  heat,  and  returns  to  them  with  a 
refreshing  sea-breeze  of  our  cold;  establishing  a  freetrai^ev>'hich 
is  equally  pleasant  and  profitable  to  both  parties,  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  consummate  wisdom.  We  believe  that  this  furnishes 
the  key  to  several  meteorological  difficulties.  It  explains  why 
there  is  no  frost  with  west  wind,  but  an  immediate  thaw  where 
thm  has  been  frost ;  indeed  the  thermometer  at  such  times 
gienerally  mounts  up  to  40"  more.  It  shews  the  cause  of  our 
fipoquent  showers  of  rain  with  west  and  south-west  wind,  as  the 
evftpoiation  from  the  wann  stream  is  condensed  on  coming  in 
oontMiwith  our  cold  hills:  thus  there  is  no  continued  drought, 
mm  than  frost,  with  west  wind.  A  series  of  observations  on 
the  temperature  of  the  Atlantic  and  German  oceans,  and  the 
points  oonneeted  with  itialeqnal  paralleb,onthe  west  and  east 
coasts  of  Britain,  might  lead  to  importuit  results,  and  we  belioTe 
it  will  immediatalj  be  attended  to.  From  their  sitoation  they 
may  also  have  a  greater  share  of  light  than  would  othmrise  be 
thdr  portion,  the  water  reflectmg  it  better  than  land:  thus, 
during  a  month  in  summer,  it  is  light  enough,  even  at  midnight, 
to  enable  a  person  to  read,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  and  to  induce 
the  lark  and  landrail  to  preserve  a  constant  chorus  of  music ; 
and,  in  fact,  all  nature  seems  awake  in  the  summer  night,  which 
is  but  a  softer  day ;  and  the  admirer  of  the  Almighty's  works 
must  frequently  desist  from  his  contemplation,  and  retire  unsa- 
tiated  to  his  pillow.  It  is  almost  supertiuous  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  this  twilight  is  produced  by  the  refraction  of  the 
itxm  A  rays  and  that,  as  he  sinks  below  the  horizon,  in  the  lati- 

ioi  companus  tlic  mean  it  rnpertttnr  of  the  summer  and  winter  mouths  in  Orkney 
vflh  tkal  or  the  tame  months  m  other  i>arts  of  Scotlnd.  Tkm  the  mean  aBOnu 
temp^rahire  of  Hantlwirk.  m  Orknry,  for  the  last  ftft^vn  Tmrsi*  newly  the  same  as 
that  ui  A»plc?:irth,  in  Duiufnes-shire,  on  the  »ontli  lionler  of  Scotlaii'd,  viz.,  a  little 
ahore  46  aei?  ;  l»ut  while  the  mran  tenipenUurc  of  January  in  Orkney  in  37deg.  63  min, 
it  falls  nearly  ^  deg.  lower  m  Dumtne*  .  and  while  the  meau  temperature  of  July, 
which  is  the  wamieat  month  in  both  plarrs,  it  deg.  79  min.  in  Orkney,  it  ritet  rather 
more  than  3^  <le^  hi^hrr  in  Dumfries.  Hie  mean  height  of  the  barometer,  in  the  tame 
station  in  Orkiirv  for  the  tame  peritNl,  was  29,(^^7  inehes,  and  the  arerage  quantity 
of  rain  dunng  tiM  kit  9  y«Hi  S7i  inchea,  the  Urgeat  being  m  184o  iO.M.  and  the 
MiOHt  ia  loM  MjOB  iadMi* 
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tude  of  Orkneji  eveiy  mf^t  in  tmniner^  wo  he  mmt  xiie  aliove 
it  every  day  in  winter:  indeed,  he  is  kind  eoengh  to  gifeihe 
Orcadians  about  eiz  hoitni  of  light  in  the  shortest  da7,notindi- 
standing  all  that  the  ciediilomi  Bnnd  and  othiar  old  aatlioii 
have  said  to  the  contrary.*  On  the  longest  d^y  the  sun  ds- 
scribes  a  segment  of  four-fifths  of  a  cirde  aboTe  the  huriioiii 
and  there  is  no  proper  night  for  116  days.  During  the  winter 
nights,  when  the  moon  witlihohls  her  light,  her  place  is  fre- 
quently supjdied  by  the  fu/rora  horealis.  The  Orkucy  wiiiUir 
is  generally  a  succession  of  storms  and  rain  ;  and  the  summer, 
tliough  short,  is  remiukablc  for  rapid  advance  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

3.  On  his  first  approach,  the  stranger  will  be  struck  with  a 
range  of  lofty  precipices,  rismg  perpendicularly  fr^^Tn  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  or  even  overhanging,  and  appearing  to  >ay, 
Hitherto  bhalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther;  and  here  shall  tbj 
proud  waves  be  stayed;''  but  a  nearer  inspection  will  shew  how 
vain  the  boast,  for  they  will  then  appear  to  be,  as  they  probably 
are,  the  remains  of  a  more  extensive  country,  the  softeet  and 
lowest  parts  of  which  have  been  washed  away  by  the  perpetual 
action  of  the  waves,  which  have  aepaiated  it  from  the  north  of 
Scotiand,  and  divided  it  into  numerons  ishmds,  leaving  in  some 
cases  a  soUtaiy  pillar  as  a  monument  of  what  formerly  existed : 
and  the  tramendous  force  of  the  waves  can  leave  no  doubt 
that  their  slow  butcertain  action  is  still  making fiurthereneroaflh- 
ments.  This  opinion,  which  we  entertained  More  the  firat  edi- 
tion of  this  Tolume,  seems  to  be  ooirobofated  1^  the  dUffisnnea 
between  the  number  of  islands  at  high  and  low  water,  and  ths 
following  interesting  results  of  the  aceoiate  sonndingt  of  Mr. 
Thomas.  A  depression  of  the  eea  level  ai  low  water,  or  aa 
elevation  of  the  land  to  30  feet,  would  reduce  the  number  of 
islands  to  23 ;  if  to  60  feet,  there  would  be  10 ;  if  to  dO  feet, 
thwe  would  Ix;  but  5.     Swona,  Pentland  Skerries,  and  Cariine 
Skerry  being  three  of  them,  it  to  120  feet — which  is  about  the 
height  of  the  tower  of  the  cath'-^lral  —  the  Orkneys  would  ' 
decrease  one  island.    He  thinks,  however,  that  the  ocean  has 
not  advanced  luO  fathoms  on  the  west  side  since  the  land  had 
its  present  form. 

Hoy  is  the  only  island  of  the  group  that  can  be  calii^  moun- 

*  Sec  Brand's  DMOipCiaB  of  Orkney,  p.  85 ;  and  Bcik3r*t  DktioiMr;,  M«r  M- 
land. 
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taiuous,and  none  of  the  rest  have  hills  of  any  considerable  height, 
except  the  Mainland,  Rousaj,  and  Westray  *  A  c^coloffist  would 
at  onct  jicrceive  that  these  hills  are  not  comp(  1  i  t  jirimitivo 
rocks  :  f«  r.  <  w  iii^j;  to  the  softness  of  their  materials,  the  action  of 
the  eleinc  iits  has  ho  far  lovclle  1  their  inequalities,  that  they  now 
present  an  ontUnc  iceiitly  undulating  :  their  surface  i«  generally 
covered  with  heather,  which  affords  shelter  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  moor-fowl  and  other  species  of  birds.  Like  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  many  other  islands  and  continents,  these 
islands  are  highest  at  the  west  aide,  where  there  is  a  range  of 
hillt,  terminating  abraptly  in  an  almost  conUnnous  chain  of  pre- 
cipioei^  with  very  few  bays  where  even  boats  can  land  ;  but  thej 
elope  gently  towards  the  east,  and  soon  end  in  fertile  Tall^, 
-which  are  seldom  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  ex- 
cept in  the  oential  part  of  the  Mainland^  are  within  a  mile  of 
the  diorej  where  the  fteilitj  of  proeniing  flea-weed^  which  is 
the  &?oniitey  and  in  some  places  the  only  manure  used^  has  no 
doahi  giren  great  enoonzagement  to  coltiYation.  In  tJie  inte- 
rior of  the  Mainland,  mari  is  frequently  foimd^  and  is  used  as 
manure ;  the  hills  are  fleeced  of  theur  turf  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cnltifated  ground,  and  the  earth  or  its  ashes,  when  burned, 
ndzed  up  at  a  compost.  In  the  eye  of  one  accustomed  to  more 
scNttheren  dtm^,  thme  islands  will  no  doubt  appear  bleak  and 
barren,  for  there  is  not  a  tree  or  shrub  to  be  seen,  except  a  few 
that  have  Wen  raised  in  gardens  ;  and  yet  strangers  have  pro- 
nounced some  of  the  valleys  to  be  equal  to  those  in  fine  counties 
of  Encrland,  for  richness  and  fertility.  These,  however,  are  not 
the  <|ua.litie«  for  which  Orkney  is  most  remarkable,  and  the 
traveller  wHa  can  relish  nothing  else  sho\ild  not  be  found  in  so 
high  a  latitude  .  but  its  antiquities,  prt\;ipiccs,  and  natural 
productions,  its  luriner  hi-tory  and  present  state,  are  well  worth  v 
of  the  attention  of  all  who  make  the  tour  of  Scotland  for  plea- 
sure or  infoniiation. 

4.  If  the  tourist  has  the  good  fortime  to  be  in  Orkney  during 
a  storm,  he  will  cease  to  regret  the  absence  of  some  of  the  softer 
and  more  common  beauties  of  landscape,  in  the  contemplation 

•  The  Wanl  hiW  of  Hov  ii   1655  feet  hkb. 

TliL- -Wanl  fMll  nfOrplim   876 

Widcfonl  huj    721  ^ 

Copinthay   311  „ 

Co»U.HeiMi    478 

Kttv  hiU,  Wettraj   541 

WH^ofEdtay    810  „ 
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of  the  most  sul>Hrae  spectacle  which  he  ever  witnessed.  By 
repairing  at  such  a  time  to  the  weather  shore,  particulai  .v  i:  it 
be  on  the  west  side  of  the  country,  he  will  beh(»ld  wa^e^^,  of  the 
rnapHiitude  and  force  of  which  he  could  not  have  previoibly 
formed  any  adcijuate  concepuun,  tumbling  across  the  Atlantic 
like  monsters  of  the  deep,  their  heads  erect,  their  manes  strain- 
ing in  the  wind,  roaring  and  foaming  as  with  rage,  till  each 
discharges  such  a  Niagara  flood  against  the  oppoj^ing  precipice- 
as  makes  the  rocks  tremble  to  their  foundations,  while  the 
sheets  of  water  that  immediately  ascend,  as  if  fxxan.  artiilen. 
hundreds  of  feet  above  their  simmutey  deluge  the  nunmnding 
countiy,  and  fall  like  showers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island. 
All  the  springs  within  a  mile  of  the  weatlier  coast  are  rendered 
braddsh  for  some  days  after  such  a  storm.    Thoee  living  half 
a  mile  from  the  precipice  declare  thai  the  earthen  floors  of 
their  cots  are  shaken  bj  the  o<»ieus8ion  of  the  waves.  Becb 
that  two  or  three  men  could  not  lift^  are  washed  abont,  enn  en 
the  tops  of  cliffs  which  are  between  60  and  100  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea  when  smooth,  and  detached  masses  of  rodL  of 
an  enonnous  size  are  well  known  to  have  been  canied  a  coo* 
siderable  dbtance  between  low  and  high  water  mark.  Having 
visited  the  west  crags  some  days  alter  a  recent  stonn,  thewritv 
found  sea  insects  abundant  on  the  hills  near  them,  though  aboot 
100  feet  high  ;  and  a  .solitary  limpet,  which  is  proverbial  for 
its  strong  attachment  to  its  native  rock,  but  \\hich  also  secmoi 
on  this  occfi>ion  to  liave  been  thrown  up,  was  discovered  adher- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  seventy  feet  above  its  uhual  positi(«n. 
We  a]>j)rehend  it  is  with  limpets  as  with  ourselves,  that  the 
highest,  and  pftrticularly  thojso  who  are  thus  suddenly  elevated, 
are  not  the  most  hajij)y.    The  agitation  of  the  ^ea  is  T^>t  nln  .  - 
in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  for  it  is  somelimci>  vcrr 
grejit  in  a  perfect  calm.     This  great  swell  or  sea,  a.s  it  is  here 
called,  generally  indicates  a  storm  at  a  distant  part  of  the  ocean, 
which  may  reach  Orkney  a  day  or  two  afterwards  ;  henoe,  on 
the  west  coast,  this  great  swell  is  considered  a  prognoedc  of 
west  wind.    From  this  we  infer,  Ist^  that  the  agitation  caused 
by  the  wind  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  travels  faster  than  the 
wind  itself ;  and,  2d,  that  the  breeie  b^ns  to  windward,  and 
takes  some  time  to  reach  the  point  towards  which  it  proceeds  to 
leewardy  which  tends  to  overturn  the  usuallj  received  theory  a5  to 
the  cause  of  winds.  Sometimee,  however,  the  distent  stoim  wfaicb 
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cMiBes  this  agitatien  does  not  veaeh  these  islands  at  all.  In  oon- 
finnation  of  this,  we  take  the  lihertj  of  copying  the  foQowing 
note  from  a  tegister  of  the  weather^  whieh  has  for  some  jeais 
been  kept  by  a  clergyman  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Mainland : — 
'*  In  August  1831,  from  the  9th  to  the  13th  inclusiye,  the  groat 
swell  of  the  sea  is  remarked,  every  day  being  also  marked  calm. 
The  barometer  remarkably  steady  at  2!)1),  and  the  thermometer 
ranging:  from  f>5**  to  6*>®."  in  a  suhsenuent  note  lie  adds  : — "On 
the  7th  and  Mth  of  Anjj^ist^  there  wa,s  a  gale  in  latitude  .")7"  21' 
N.,  loniritiide  I  >  1  W.,  at  first  W.  by  N.,  and  afterwards  S.W., 
as  appcii  -  t  i  III  11  vessel  damaged  by  it,  and  put  Uivk  to  »Strom- 
ness  to  rei'uir.  This  accounts  for  the  irrcat  swell  of  the  sea 
herefrom  the  iith  t  >  tlic  13th,  with  calm  weather.  On  the  1 1th, 
atone  a.m.,  it  l>eL,am  at  Barhadoes,  N.  E.  to  N.W.,  and  e-  n- 
tinned  till  seven  a.m.  with  <lreadful  violence,  when  it  had 
ohauL'ed  to  S.  W.,  K.S.E,,  and  S.  On  the  iithy  at  four 
it  visited  St.  Lucie.'* 

6.  Each  parish  contains  a  number  of  cultivated  portions  or 
towns,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  imperfectly  defended  from 
the  sheep,  that  roam  at  large  on  the  surrounding  common,  by 
turf  walls,  or  hi  ft  dykes,  and  within  which  are  generally  found 
the  possessions  of  several  small  proprietors  mixed  together  in 
miMTi^,  which  is  a  great  impediment  to  their  improvement ; 
and  many  of  the  smaller  laiids  are  Udallers,  who  hold  their 
land  from  no  human  superior  whatoTer.  The  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing these  spots  can  scaroelj  be  said  to  have  reached  perfection, 
hot  it  has  been  much  improved  since  the  coounencement  of  this 
eentnxy.  At  that  time  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  three  or 
«reo  four  ponies  yoked  a*breast,  and,  instead  of  being  stimu* 
lated  hy  the  ploughman  who  followed,  their  heads  wm  &stened 
to  a  bit  of  wood,  by  which  a  little  urclun  endeavoured  to  drag 
them  forwards,  as  if  the  plough  and  all  were  drawn  by  his  little 
arm  ;  and  when  his  cattle  appeared  particularly  lazy,  he  would 
front  them,  walkini;  haekwards,  and  lashing  them  on  the  fjice 
with  his  whip,  to  allure  them  on.  The  instrument,  about  the 
dr;ti^»ing  of  which  th^re  was  such  a  fuss,  was  what  is  known  hy 
the  name  of  the  single-stilted  jdough,  which  l>atties  all  des<  rip- 
tiuM  ;  hut  it  was  somewhat  like  the  left  side  of  the  coiinnon 
plouj^h,  <lo{irived  of  the  right  Htilt  and  mouid-board,  and,  in 
place  of  the  latter,  there  were  three  or  four  pegs  fastened  in 
the  aide,  which  met  the  mould  at  right  uugies ;  aod  through 
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these  it  wm  obliged  to  ptsa,  as  thiough  a  riddle,  or  to  loctmra- 
late^  till  some  clods,  mounted  on  the  heads  of  others,  leaped 
oyer  the  bairier,  or  passed  it  in  the  best  way  ibsj  oonld— ^ 
ploughman  using  a  staff  or  patUe-ttee  to  steady  the  instnoMt 
in  the  ground,  or  to  dear  away  the  soil  or  roots,  and  wmt/6im 
to  quicken  the  speed  of  his  nags,  by  throwing  it  at  their  bseU. 
This  antique  instrument  has  now  so  oompleidy  disappesnd 
that  it  is  a  curiosity,  even  to  an  Orkney  man,  and  is  to  be  mat 
with  only  in  the  museum  of  the  antiquary.    Most  of  the  fknns 
consist  of  jil»out  ten  acres  of  aral)lc  ground,  with  about  as  much 
j^rass,  for  which  they  pay,  on  an  average,  about  £\0  of  rex: 
The  arable  ground  is  never  laid  df  un  with  gra««,  but  a]t«:n«»u 
crops  of  oats  and  bear  arc  extorteJ  fioin  it  without  mty  rest; 
yet  in  most  place.*!,  where  it  is  well  manured  with  sea-wee*!  the 
crops  are  excellent.    Potatoes  are  universally  cultivated,  »od 
fonn  an  important  part  of  the  farmer's  diet^  while  they  alsc* 
serve  to  clean  a  small  part  of  his  land.    At  present,  the  greii 
object  is  to  raise  grain  ;  but  were  turnips,  for  which  the  climate 
seems  peculiarly  adapted,  more  generslly  introduced,  asi  * 
portion  of  amble  ground  sown  annually  with  grassy  it 
probably  be  moie  profitable.  Indeed^  much  ^  the  eouBferj 
seems  better  calculated  for  pasture  than  for  com :  and,  efes 
under  the  present  system,  the  ruits  are  generally  paid  by  tbi 
sale  of  cattle,  and  not  of  grain.    There  are,  howercnr,  some 
gentlemen  farmers  and  proprietors  who  farm  portions  of  thflir 
estates  (from  200  to  3U0  acres),  who  have  a  rcguUur  rotation 
of  crops,  and  farm  in  the  most  a]i])r(ivc(l  manner,* 

Agriculture  has  indecil  made  iiK-re  progrcs>  here  'lurmg  il'^ 
last  eight  or  ten  year-,  than  during  a  long  period  j»reviou>]v. 
and  particularly  in  the  way  of  drainage,  fences,  and  rotaiioE, 
where  it  was  most  re<iuired.  The  drainage  will  no  doubt  im- 
prove the  climate  geueraUy  when  completed,  as  the  feDce> 
shelter  their  own  localities,  and  the  rotation  has  graatlj  im 
proved  the  crops.  The  fiTo-shift  is  that  which  is  genersilj 
approved  of,  and  in  some  places  as  good  crops  of  turnips  are 
now  grown  as  in  the  southern  oounties,  and  the  quality  of  the 

*  Dr  Burrv  esliBiitet  tO  the  lands  of  Orknev  at  160,000  Mm,  vUdi  ht  ^raotf 

tintiH  thn««  -  f^uiiimon  or  iinrultix  atrd  ^rouiul,  IXi  fiTKl;  in  fii  ld,  pasttiir,  and  uicaM'*, 
30,tAiO,  l:iti'l  m  tillage.  24,UX),  uccupi^  1>>  houiwa  and  gardens.  i*JUO;  trtash  wattrt, 
4000.  Sitx  Um  Doctor  published,  tiottriderable  purtioni  oC  tto  tmamtm  kare  leea 
niprovcil,  iijid  rnn\frtfd  into  iuablc  ^nnd  ;  but  rmt  so  much  ?w  mutpnallv  to  iltff' 
tire  wiih  bis  calcalatiuu ;  perhaps  20U0  acres  may  tbus  have  been  reclaimed. 
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gnin  IB  gmtly  improred,  Semal  Terj  sMt  and  oommodiauB 
&im-«tetdings  have  been  metod^  «nd  in  meet  cM6b  thrmhing 
miUsy  worked  aithcr  by  stoun  or  water,  so  thai  the  appearance 
of  the  ootintiy  in  thoN  i^aees  is  completely  changed,  as  in 
Orphir,  where  tiieie  improTements  are  not  only  introduced  on 
eerml  properties,  and  between  £3000  and  £4/000  laid  ont 
since  1847,  but  Mr.  Fortescue  of  Swanbister,  who  lately  purchased 
property  there,  has  introduced  a  large  flock  of  Cheviot  sheep, 
which  he  kept  in  the  hills  all  the  winter,  which  was  a  very 
severe  one,  and  they  have  thrivcu  remarkably  well.  Various 
cau.^es  ka^e  contrihuted  to  promote  this  improvement — for 
insUkUce,  the  liiihirc  <  kelp,  hi<<h  price  of  agricultuiiil  piuduce, 
purchase  ol  property,  and  renting  of  farm*  hy  several  gentle- 
men of  capital  nnd  enterprise  from  the  south,  and  the  hrst 
government  grant  for  drainage,  of  which  about  £2o,0(>o  has 
l>cen  laid  out  in  Orkney.  Those  who  a|)plied  for  the  largest 
auma  being  David  Balfour,  Esq.  of  Trenaby,  £6000;  J.  G. 
Heddle,  Esq.  of  Melsetter,  dZOOO  ;  G.  W.  Traill,  Esq.  of  Veira, 
.£3000 ;  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  ;£2000 ;  A,  Fortescue,  Esq.  of 
Swanhiflter,  ^1000.  Free  trade,  howew,  and  low  prices,  have 
given  a  heavy  blow  to  agriculture^  and  we  fear  that  it  will  now 
be  stationary  or  retrograde^  unless  there  be  some  change  in  its 
fiiTour, 

The  most  public  roads  through  the  Mainland  have  been 
much  improred  of  late  by  meani  of  the  statute  labour  ;  and 
carts  are  now  so  generally  used,  even  by  the  smaller  frrmers, 
thal^  in  a  parish  where  there  were  only  eleven  at  the  end  of 
last  esntury,  there  are  now  about  SOD.  This  is  a  vast  improve- 
BMBit  en  the  old  mode  of  transporting  articles  on  the  bacfcsy  or 
father  balanced  on  each  side»  of  horses,  by  means  of  the  dikler 
and  mas^y  to  which  were  attadied  strange-looking  heather 
baskets  called  creeU,  or  straw  ones  called  eubhies,  and  canet. 
These,  however,  lure  still  to  be  seen,  and  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  anti<piary's  museum,  l>eside  the  single-stilted  plough  ; 
an<l  thev  should  be  Jiecompanicd  by  the  jnmdh  r  and  LUmar, 
two  ver>  uii perfect  instruments  for  weighing  coimnodities  on 
thti  principal  of  the  K  ver. 

6.  The  home«y»'iti  '-tulK  for  both  >v;xes  have  almost  dis- 
apf>«*ared  ;  and  tlie  peasantry  are  now,  in  general,  dressed  in 
imported  manutactureii  r^^  d^^'eatly  as  those  of  most  counties 
in  Scotland ;  the  younger  females  having  straw  Leghorn  Umoets, 
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plaited  bj  themselves,  and  the  joun^  men  being  attind  m 
sailors.  Not  being  of  Celtic  origin,  tbe  Highland  diess  and 
language  were  never  used  in  Orkney;  but  tbe  Norse  topgney 
which  was  a  dialect  of  the  Norwegian,  was  geoflrallj  spokn 
some  centuries  ago,  and  understood  last  centuiybjsoiae  people 
in  the  parish  of  Harray,  which  is  the  only  one  that  is  not 
washed  hj  the  sea,  and  where  old  customs  consequently  remained 
longer  than  in  any  other.  This  language^  however,  is  now  com- 
pletely forgotten,  so  that  there  is  no  one  who  can  assist  the 
etymologist  with  the  meaning  of  many  names  which  are  eri* 
dently  Norse.  Of  course  the  people  speak  English,  with  a 
peculiar  accent,  which  the  stranger  will  readily  perceive :  and, 
when  talking  familiarly  among  themselves,  they  use  the  fiin|;ru- 
lar  of  the  second  personal  pronoun,  saying  tAou  and  (Jt^c,  like 
tjuukers,  instead  oi  //ou. 

7.  Their  cottages  are,  iu  general,  miserable-looking  al>ode>. 
with  peat-stacks  in  front,  and  the  inter\*ening  .sj»ace  sadly  cut 
up  by  the  feet  of  the  cattle:  the  door,  which  in  in  many  c^i>e< 
common  to  the  cot  and  the  cow-house,  i-  sometimes  less  than 
five  feet  high — the  cows  tuniinii;  into  one  cad  of  the  building, 
and  the  people  to  the  other  ;  an<l  often  a  favourite  or  delictiie 
cow,  or  a  few  calves,  are  kept  in  the  fore-house,  or  bui^  along 
with  the  family.    A  flock  of  fowls  on  the  rafters,  and  a  few 
geese,  hatching  in  the  proper  se^ison,  are  al^o  admitted  to  tlie 
comfort  of  the  fire,  which  is  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  earthen 
floor,  and  composed  of  peats — there  being  a  hole  in  the  roof  for 
egress  to  the  smoke  and  entrance  to  the  light.    This  opening  is 
not  placed  directly  above  the  fire,  lest  during  rain  there  should 
be  a  "meeting  of  the  waters"  with  that  element^  which  would 
not  terminate  in  their  being  "  mingled  in  peace and  the  smoke, 
having  thus  no  encouragement  to  pursue  an  upright  eoune, 
adopts  a  more  crooked  policy,  and  forces  its  way  into  opeotiigs 
that  were  not  intended  for  its  reoeptiony  as  the  stranger's  «y«a 
sometimes  testify,  by  the  involuntaxy  tribute  of  a  tear.   **  Sic 
itur  ad  astra !  ^   Besides  the  main  apartment,  there  is  gene- 
rally an  interior  one^  or  ben^  which  is  seldom  fired  or  used,  e«« 
cept  on  great  occasions,  and  as  a  bed-room;  and,  sometimea, 
between  the  two  there  is  a  space  for  lumber.  Around  the  central 
fire  the  family  is  generally  collected  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  ai»{»arently  more  comfortable  and  contented  with  their 
lot  than  a  iK>ulherii  t>in\c  lu  rctiuemeut  would  suppose  it  pos- 
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ribl6  to  be  in  tbeir  hwnble  cot  and  bypeibofetn  eUmate ;  the 

men  engaged  in  nnking  or  mending  some  of  tbeir  fiuming 
titensUs,  and  the  femaleB  in  plaiting  stiaw  to  deck  the  head§  of 
the  London  ladiee,  in  the  shape  of  bonnets ;  but  this  employ- 
ment  has  lately  failed  them,  and  no  substitute  has  yet  been  in- 
troduced. Strangers  are  sometimes  astonished  at  a  round  an- 
cient-lookiiifr  tower  at tuched  to  each  cottuuL  ;  tliis  is  the  kiln 
for  dryinfr  j^'rjiiu;  it  is  connected  with  tiic  l»arii,  and  is  very 
necessary  on  the  smallest  farm,  tliere  being  none  of  a  public 
descrijUion.  The  food  of  the  peasantry  is  simple  enough  to 
satisfy  the  greatest  a^lvocates  for  the  antiphlogi^itic  regimen — 
pott?i<r<'  f'»r  lireukfast,  bread  and  milk  for  dinner,  the  same  re- 
peated tor  huppcr,  is  the  summer  faie ;  and,  in  winter,  potatoes, 
with  H  little  butter  or  fish,  or  very  rarely  meat  may  be  added. 
For  the  general  dinner  and  sin^per,  each  house  has  a  well-stocked 
kail-yard,  and  cabbage  foims  a  favouiite,  and  often  too  common 
a  mekl. 

8.  The  people  iiave  as  much  information  on  general  and 
ittligious  subjects  as  thoee  of  any  part  of  the  iungdom.  All 
the  present  genention  can  read,  mo<:t  of  them  can  write,  and 
arithmetic  is  commonly  taught.  ^*  Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
parishes  are  united  to  others,  and  two,  or  eren  three  of  them, 
frith  a  church  in  each,  placed  under  the  chaiige  of  one  dergy^- 
man,  who  has  to  {mach  in  each  by  tunu;  though  eommon 
sense,  it  might  be  Uiought,  would  conrince  every  one  that  each 
parish  requires  a  clergyman,  and  at  least  one  school  for  itself 
alone.**  Qreat  exertions  are  sometimes  made  by  the  cilergy  so 
situated  to  remedy  this  defect  by  their  own  actirity,  or  the 
employment  of  assistants  or  appointment  of  misrionaries ;  and 
we  know  that,  in  some  instances,  the  coarsest  weather  has  not 
prevented  them  from  reaching  their  more  distant  parishes,  even 
one  ^y,  for  ten  years,  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  period,  though 
they  had  to  travel  fifteen  miles,  often  through  mud,  rain,  storm, 
and  darkness.  The  Karl  of  Zetland  is  patron  of  all  the  Orkney 
livLugs,  except  those  of  the  two  ministers  of  Kirkwall,  the 
patronage  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  town  council ;  and 
the  patronage  of  Walls  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Heddle  of  Mel  setter, 
as  well  ai  by  the  Earl.  The  synod  of  Oj  kncy  consisted  of  three 
presbyteries,  each  with  six  clergYmeu,  till  May  1833;  and  it  i.s 
n  -iiiirular  coincidence,  that,  during  that  month,  each  had  one 
addtd  to  its  number,  by  the  disjunction  ot  iStromness  Irom 
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Sand  wick,  and  the  adnuBsion  of  the  miniiten  of  the  govwnment 
ehordies  in  DeemeMiand  North  Ronaldahej^M  mei^btfB  oCtlw 
chiureh  oourts^  lo  that  theie  are  now  twentj-one  ivho  an  €d- 
titled  to  ait  ae  membera ;  hut  heaidei  theae,  thm  an  fifenii- 
aionariea  who  preach  to  B^aiate  oongicgatioiu^  nakmg  the 
total  number  of  clergy  in  tlie  Batahliahed  Ohnrch  twwty-ox. 
Since  the  commeneemant  of  thia  omtniy,  howerer,  thm  hai 
been  a  considerable  number  of  diaaentera  in  Orkney,  of  the 
United  Preabyterian  Ohuiehf  Oiiginal  8eoeders,  Congr^tkiD' 
alists,  and  Baptiats,  of  whom  the  fiiat  aeot  aeem  beat  adaplei 
to  the  Orcadian  disposition,  and  have  taken  the  firmest  root  h 
a  poor  soil.    There  are  no  statistics  published  ^^iviiig  the  nioft- 
ber  of  dissenters  at  present,  but  the  number  of  ministers  of  this 
sect  in  Orkney  is  twelve ;  of  Origiuai  Seceders,  two ;  of  Con- 
grcgationalists,  three;  and  of  Baptists,  three  or  four.  The 
^^reatest  secession  which  has  taken  place  in  Orkney,  as  in  most 
of  Scotland,  is  that  of  the  Free  Church,  in  1843,  whm  ten 
ministers  and  preachers  left  the  Establishe<l  ChuTch,  and  joined 
that  romraunion ;  and  where  they  did  ^o,  a  great  part  of  their 
congregations  followcfl  them.    There  are  now  fourteen  niiiii'=- 
ters  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church.    Thus  there  Jire  at 
least  sixty  ministers  or  pieadiera  for  about  tliirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  or  about  one  for  erery  five  hundredy  which  would 
be  a  liberal  allowance  if  they  were  located  ao  aa  to  give  tk 
utmost  accommodation  to  all ;  yet  still,  there  are  remote  plac» 
where  the  people  are  in  want  of  the  ordinanoea  of  reUgim. 
The  traveller  will  be  able  to  account  Ibr  thi%  when  be  lesi  i 
cluBter  of  ohuiches  in  each  of  the  towna,  and  even  in  the  oodb- 
try,  within  100  or  200  yards  of  eadi  other. 

As  the  day  dawna,  the  afaadea  of  night  Taniah ;  and  the  ligbt 
of  knowledge  ia  fiMt  chasing  away  horn  Ozknaj  the  anpenti' 
tioua  phantoms  of  former  ignorance*  There  are  atill^  howenr* 
aome  who  haTo  seen,  and  can  teU  wondrous  atotiea  of  the  fnnm. 
before  the  guagers  put  them  to  flight  by  their  odioua  tax  upon 
the  generous  liquor  which  was  required  to  warm  and  expaad 
the  heart  ere  those  airy  inhabitants  condescended  to  re  ted 
themselves  to  the  eyes  vi  man.  There  is  still  a  superstition 
against  turning  a  boat,  at  the  commencement  of  a  voyage,  cou- 
trary  to  the  sun,  and  against  calling  some  things  by  their 
j)ruper  names  at  particular  timei>:  at*,  for  instance,  the  firi 
used  in  the  drying  kiin  is  always  propitiated  by  being  styled 
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tlM  in^i  and  fih»  irslar  employed  for  fartwing  ale,  leat  it 
should  OToflow  in  quantity,  is  ctdkd  by  the  diminn^Te  weid 

^um,  and  so  oil 

9.  A  table  is  subjoined,  showing  the  sums  collected  in  Ork- 
ney iii»Tii  various  kinds  of  industry  in  1833,  from  which  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country.*  In  18:26,  3500  tons  of  kelp  were 
manufactured,  and  sold  at  alnjut  £7  per  ton,  leaving  £24,5(X> 
in  the  country.  This  was  the  greatest  quantity  ever  made  in 
one  n  ;  hut,  nhi;^  iV  r  the  staple  ot  (Jrkney  !  there  i.s  little 
prospect  <  r  its  rising  so  high  again,  for  the  market  was  pj-hitted, 
and  the  chemists  with  their  drugs,  and  the  free-tru^le  due  tors 
with  their  prescriptions,  have  since  brought  it  to  a  state  from 
which  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  recover.  All  the  principal 
proprietors  in  Orkney  have  felt  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of 
kelp  teTeiely,  and  some  of  ibem  it  has  completely  mined,  their 
estates  on  islands  being  so  small,  in  proportion  to  the  coast 
ihftt  bounds  them,  that  the  weeds  on  the  surrounding  rocks 
wete  much  more  valuable  to  them  than  all  the  produce  of  their 
lands.  Daring  the  last  war,  kelp  sold  so  high  as  ^020  per  ton ; 
and  now,  even  at  j£4 :  lOs.,  it  is  Aetisy,  as  tlie  merchants  call  it. 
Tknsy  l)r.  Keili*s  remark^  made  in  the  jear  1806,  has  been 
almost  litenllj  yeriiied.  Agriculture/'  said  he^  is  quite  a 
eeooodaiy  condderation ;  and,  such  being  the  caee^  the  leader 
will  not,  we  beUere,  condude  that  we  are  prophesying,  if  we 
eay  that  l^p  will  be  the  ruin  of  Orkney.'* , 

10.  The  herring  fishery  has  greatly  ineroasod  of  late.  At 
the  beginmng  of  Uds  oentuiy,  the  entile  neglect  of  it  was  much 
deplored  by  Dr.  Barry,  and  by  Dr.  Keill,  in  his  Tour  through 
Orkney.  Dr.  Traill  mentions,  in  his  article  on  Orkney  in  the 
Edinl>urgh  Encyclop»cdia,  that  in  1820  no  fewer  than  17,989 
barrels  were  e.\j)orted  ;  but  alter  thai  the  tnide  declined.  Dur- 
ing IS37  and  the  two  following  years,  the  average  number  of 
sloops  eniraged  in  the  cod  fishery  was  eighteen,  and  the  quantity 
of  cod  cured  each  year  3b  1  tons  :  while  the  average  number  of 
hetring-boats  belonging  to  Orkney  was  724,  and  of  herrings 

*  In  the  fimt  cditinri  df  tTii.<  Guide  .  Uf  vciifurcd  to  snggcst  that  "tlic  nmnberof 
caiSk  exported  could  be  increased  witii  much  adrantafe,  particularl;  u'  a  ateam-bofit 
w«rt  employed  to  cim  them  «i  cnoe  to  tlw  aonth  of  Scotland.^  We  bare  noir  much 
plrafrnn-  in  notirliiir  tfisit  thii  suKgrftion  has  been  freely  acto<l  on  The  fare  for  u 
cabin  paaaage  in  the  ftteanicn  to  QrkJiey  m,  (torn  Granton,  lUy,  Anatmther,  Craii. 
•nd  Artma<^l6a.i  Abexdeai,13a.s  Wi«k,4c;  lorwkk,?!.  Chnoii  6oodi»  Is.  Sd. 
ptrteml;  ■naUlitacrttlt^St. 
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cufed  on  shore  and  afloat  42,073  baneb.   These  aie  mU  bj 
the  flshen  to  the         at  about  lOs.  per  enn  or  beml,  ui 
the  cod  bring  as  much  per  ewt.,  yielding  £24^852  per  •nnnm. 
Lobsters  are  generally  caught  in  small  nets  about  two  fodk  is 
diameter,  which  are  kept  extended  and  sunk  at  the  bottom  hj 
means  of  iron  hoops,  and  baited  with  fish  or  flesh.    Great  mns- 
hers  of  these  are  let  down  alontr  the  shore  near  to  low-witer 
mark,  \vith  ro]>e>  huvinrr  l)Uoy>  itlt^ichctl  tu  the  ends  of  them, 
and  visited  several  tiuicii  duriui?  the  night  hy  the  fisheraen. 
one  of  vvlioin  ]>ulls  the  l)oat  gently  along  the  line  of  nets,  while 
the  other  lavs  hold  of  each  buov  as  he  comes  tin  to  it.  and  hr 
the  rope  pulls  uji  the  net  so  nipiilly,  that,  if  there  is  a  loh^ter 
at  the  bait,  it  in  iu  the  l»'>at  before  it  has  time  to  escape,  k* 
claws  are  theu  secure<l  hy  twiue,  to  prevent  mischief  from  it? 
pugnacity,  and  the  whole  thus  caui^ht  durin^r  the  night  are  im 
mediately  transferred  to  a  large  chest  with  many  perf  ration* 
which  is  anchored  in  some  sheltered  bay,  till  one  of  the  Londoa 
welled  smacks  calls,  which  they  do  at  certain  places  everr 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  contents  of  all 
chests  in  Orkney  to  the  London  market :  1  (X^.OOO  lobsters,  on  &d 
average,  are  thus  annually  exported ;  but,  6om  their  recent  de> 
crease  in  size  and  numbcur,  together  with  the  limited  extent  of 
the  fishing-ground,  it  is  probable  that  this  fishery  has  reached 
its  maximum.    Sixty  whalers  have  called  in  oim  year,  end 
taken  1400  meHy  leaving  about  jC18,000  in  the  country ;  but  tl* 
men  who  do  not  now  get  out  to  Davis  Stndts  find  employoMil 
in  the  other  fisheries,  which  benefit  themselves  and  the  country 
more ;  for  the  habits  which  they  acquired  there  led  them  oftM 
to  spend  in  dissipation,  during  winter,  all  the  haid-eanied  gain 
of  the  preceding  summer.   The  voyage,  also,  is  more  onpleaMl 
and  dangerous  than  it  once  was ;  for,  since  the  northern  diseo- 
very  vessels  pointed  out  the  fishing:-gTound  on  the  west  side  of 
Batfin's  Bay,  tliat  i>  the  «;reat  resort  of  the  whalers.    They  are 
coiise«|uently  longer  detained  ;  the  men  are  exposed  to  increAst-i 
danger,  anil  arc  absent  during  the  harvest  months,  when  their 
presence  is  most  wanted  at  home.    The  fisheries,  particularh 
those  of  herrinj^  and  cod,  shew  the  great  resi»urces  of  i  *rknej. 
Surrounded  with  an  iuexhausti))le  ocean  of  food,  its  ii>babitaiit> 
require  only  industry  to  su]>|)ly  themselves  with  plenty  in  a  land 
«tf  |»en<'e,  and  to  attain  the  luxnric^  of  other  ciimatc?:  by  an  ex- 
change of  their  superabundauce.    There  seem  to  be  no  limits  t« 
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these  bnnchee  of  mdustry  but  what  m  impoaed  by  its  capital 

and  population,  and  these,  will  be  rapidly  increased  bj  a  suc^ 
eessful  perseTeranee  in  the  fisheries.  Anglers  will  find  the  best 

iiport  at  the  following  places: — Stenness  Loch^  Orphir  Loch, 
Loch  of  Air  iiL  Iloline,  Wasdale  in  Firth,  Birsay  Loch. 

n.  Straw-plaitiiig  for  hidies'  bonnets  and  gentlemen's  hats 
is,  or  rather  was.  the  only  manufacture  carried  on  to  any  great 
extoTit  iii  these  i.-lunds.  About  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  (>(>(X> 
or  7«><  Hi  females  were  more  or  less  employed  in  it,  and  about 
£'20S>{H)  per  annum  were  <lerive(l  from  this  source.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  plaiting  was  of  wheat-straw,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  ripen, but  which  was  afterwards  split;  consequently, 
the  bonnet  was  colourless,  brittle,  and  flimsy.  A  superior  sort 
of  bonnet,  however,  has  since  been  introduced  from  Leghorn, 
which  is  firmer  than  the  other,  from  its  being  plaited  of  unsplit 
straw :  it  is  also  of  a  richer  colour,  and  of  a  tougher  and  more 
durable  texture,  in  consequence  of  the  straw  being  cut  while 
green.  In  imitation  of  this  article,  the  Orkney  straw-plaiting 
ia  now  earned  on,  and  it  hence  is  called  Leghorn  or  Tuscan. 
The  stiaw  of  rye  is  used  hm,  but  that  of  wheat  and  other 
kinds  of  gTa«t?»  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  seeds  are 
fiowu  thick,  LhaL  the  straw  may  be  lung  and  fine :  the  stems 
are  cut  down  before  the  grain  ripens — tied  near  the  lower 
end  into  very  small  1  undies,  steeped  in  boiling  ^vator  for  an 
hour,  spread  on  the  uii>i  to  bleach,  and  carted  to  the  manu- 
facturer s  house,  where  the  upper  part,  between  the  hii^hcst 
joint  and  the  grain,  wlu'di  in  general  is  the  only  j)art  used,  is 
pulled  out,  cut  to  a  proper  length,  sifted  or  sorted  to  so  many 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  and  made  up  into  small  bundles, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  girls,  who  take  them  to  their  own 
houses  to  be  plaited.  They  are  paid  according  to  the  fineness 
of  the  straw  and  excellence  of  the  work ;  but^  for  the  most  part, 
the  plaiters  can  earn  no  more  than  threepence  per  day:  the 
plaits  are  next  washed,  smoked,  milled,  and,  lastly,  put  into 
the  hands  of  other  girls,  who  sew  or  knit  them  .together  into 
bonnets.  The  second  class  of  girls  and  the  sorters  can  make 
fivepence  a-day.  One  half  of  the  straw  manufactured  here  is 
for  the  Messrs.  Muir  of  Greenock,  who  hare  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  acres  in  cultivation,  and  cuipl.-v  ul" nt  ](MH)  constant 
plaiter.s,  and  many  others,  who  work  occasiunallj  ;  uiul  it  is 
computed  that  several  otherii,  who  carry  on  this  manuiacture 
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on  a  small  scale,  do  as  madi  biinnm  among  ihem.  1407aiib 
of  the  finest  plait  are  wquiied  to  auike  a  Inmnet,  which  br^ 
£4  at  market  The  Orkney  straw  is  considered  tougher  than 
the  fctteign,  but  not  of  so  rich  a  hue.    At  one  time  liib  umu 
ftcture  was  conducted  in  a  very  objectionable  manner,  b?  col- 
lecting numbera  of  young  people  in  confine.!  aimrtmcnts,  where, 
as  «  evil  oommunieattons  corrupt  good  miumers."  an.l  "  one 
sinner  destroyeth  much  good,"  it  is  to  he  feared  tfi.  <  <  numi- 
nated atmosphere  was  not  only  destructive  to  their  budilv  health, 
but  to  their  moral  purity.    The  same  objections,  however, 
not  apply  to  it  as  conducted  at  present  in  their  own  home*, 
where  it  has  a  tendency  to  introduce  neatness  imd  cl©inlin«ts: 
but  it  is  a  serious  objection  that  the  whim  of  a  London  bdr 
may  render  it  unfashionable  to  appear  under  a  thatch  of  straw. 
Jind  thus  at  once  throw  destitute  'Mm  Orcadian  damseh.  In- 
deed, this  had  in  a  great  measure  been  effected,  before  last  edi- 
tion, by  the  re.luction  of  duty  on  foreign  straw-pkit  fnm  17i. 
to  5s.  per  pound ;  and  the  free  importation  of  foreign  ftmw 
now  has  almost  annihilated  this  manu&cture,  which  was  tiN 
only  employment  for  most  of  the  Orkney  girls. 

12.  There  are  two  licensed  distilleries  at  Kirkwil),  and  oet 
at  Stromness.  In  1833,  there  were  sevenliy^kt  ngistsnd 
vessels  belonging  to  the  countty,  canying  4049  tons  and  3l» 
seamen.  Notwithstanding  the  distiess  among  the  shipK>wiM» 
of  Britain,  the  shipping  of  Orkney  had  been  doubled  within  the 
preceding  twenty  years :  the  &Tourite  rig  is  that  of  a  schooner, 
and  the  tiade  that  between  England  and  Ifehmd.  In  genoml 
they  are  fodl  fimnd,  navigated  by  able  and  sober  seamen,  and  not 
msuied ;  consequmtly  there  aie  few  lost :  and  it  is  the  general 
opinion  in  Orkney,  that  a  great  many  of  the  numerous  wrecb 
on  its  shores  are  those  of  vessels  whit  li  aiv  iutentionallj  thr.-ui, 
away,  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  hy  the  msurance,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  great  saving  to  Britain  if  there  were  nn  g^a  insurana 
at  all.  In  this  way  only  can  we  account  for  .several  wreck-^ 
which  we  have  witnessed.  In  other  cases,  where  there  wa.s  danger 
or  loss  of  lile,  the  scene  was  excitinir  nnd  awful  in  the  exti^e. 

At  present,  the  shippini:  iiui  ii  st  is  in  a  very  langatshlBg 
state,  in  conseciucnce  of  the  rejxal     the  navigation  Uws. 

13.  Our  t^i»le  may  be  advantageously  compared  with  Dr. 
Barry's  accr  unt  of  exports  and  shipping,  in  p.  386  of  his  woik. 
from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  as  follows 
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Tetrt. 

Esporls* 

Shippl&g'* 

BiUon. 

In  1770 

;ei2,018 

825  tool. 

17 

1780 

23,257 

20 

90 

1790 

26,598 

2000  ... 

23 

170 

1800 

3i^,ti77 

l«i«6  ••• 

21 

Ot  the  iiniKjrts,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
niiioimt  or  quantity,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  table  like  that 
of  the  exports ;  but  we  believe  that,  in  general,  they  majr  be 
stated  to  be  aiuraaUjr  a  fern  thouaand  pounds  less.  They  con* 
sist  of  a  great  variety  of  articles,  which  would  be  best  under- 
stood by  an  inspection  of  an  Orkney  shop,  which  is  a  sort  of 
bazaar,  the  keeper  of  which  is  grooer,  dothier,  haberdasher, 
hosier,  butter,  silk  meroer,  ironmonger,  tobacconist^  ite,  ke. 
A  considerable  annual  quantitj  of  wood  ftom  Tarious  places, 
and  coal  from  Newcastle,  are  also  imported. 

14.  TABU  eoBwuio  f  HB  8U1U  BioaiTXn  ni  ojBSirn,  ih  1848, 
fBOM  WABM  raonvci,  lUvwACTimne,  pishsum,  btc. 


Bear  or  biiKg,  5016  qoMiUn,  si  20s.   X5,015  0  0 

White  oats  ^'^77  qaarters,  at  16s.    1,901  12  0 

Oatmeal,  luOO  bolls,  at  12s.    600  0  0 

Bearmeal,  800  boUa,  at  10s.    400  0  0 

FolMoefl,2000b«n«li,«t4s.   400  0  0 

l^mip  seeds,  4  tons,  at  £40   160  0  0 

f{oT*m,  320,  at  XI 0   3,200  0  0 

Oxeii  aod  cows,  1580,  at  X5   7,900  0  0 

Sheep,  670,  at  XI   670  0  0 

LAmbs,  200,  at  128.   120  0  0 

Swine,  too,  at  XI :  10s   735  0  0 

Biittt  r.  I  Knut  £2000;  hides  £301  ►    2,300  0  0 

Kabbit  akuk>,  1500  dozen,  at  26.  6d   187  10  0 

Festhm    S60  0  0 

Wool   470  0  0 

Kelp,  drift  wi'ccl.  :^0i»  t^Tis,  at  £4  : 10s.   1,350  0  0 

Do.,  cut  weed,  2iA}  tons,  at  £2 : 10^    625  0  0 

Malt,  10,696  boahels    1,604  0  0 

]^ggi  MDt  to  Leitb,  50  tons,  100  doien  per  ewt,  100,000 

dozen  at  M   2,500  0  0 

Straw  manufacture     400  0  0 

JBerrinMS,  20,000  barrels,  at  lOs.  per  barrel   iU,000  0  0 

Cod,  fldied  by  abcmt  40  doops  <>r  40  tons,  14  tons  escb,  Si 

jC12  per  ton  ,   6,720  0  0 

T^^biiu  r«  r^n^  by  482  mn,  in  216  boats   1,800  0  0 

Whale  l}i>Uuig    1,800  0  0 


Carry  forwaid,  £51,106  8  0 
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Bron^-ht  forwanl  

Y  pay  annually  for  wages  of  raen 
8  Bay  


£i\^m  2  0 
1^  0  0 


About  400  sailon  en( 
Orkney,  and  minjr 
£12  each  


igaged  ID  yeasels  not  beloni^ing  to 
^  of  whom  ipend  tho  winter  in  it,  at 


4,wa  0  V 


£57,108  2  9 


15.  HisTOBT. — Orkney  and  Zetland  bare  long  fomed  m 
county  or  stewartry  ;  but,  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BiU, 
the  reju'cseiUative  to  Parliament  was  returned  by  Urkney  alone, 
while  Zethtiul  had  no  voice  in  the  election — an  oversighi  c«.r 
tainly  very  iuconsibteut  with  tho  theory  of  tlie  British  consti- 
tution :  and  this  inconsistency  is  scarcely  ' Hm im«,lic.i  i'V  the 
new  act,  which,  in  liotuwinii:  the  elective  franchise  on  Zetland, 
only  gives  it  the  ]»rivilc«re  -  t  voting  for  the  mem}>er  along  widi 
Orkney.    Arthur  Aiuici>un,  Esq.,  is  the  present  representative. 

The  early  history  of  Orkney  h  prohnhly  as  accurately  an  l 
minutely  kno^vn  as  that  uf  any  part  of  Britain  ;  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Orkney inga  Saga,  and  to  the  Orcades  of 
Toifeus  ;  but  to  these  large  and  rare  works  it  cannot  be  iup- 
posed  the  traveller  will  refer  for  information.  He  will,  bow- 
ever,  find  a  translated  and  sufficiently  minute  epitome  in  Dr. 
Bany^s  histoiy. 

Cape  Orcas,  from  which  these  islands  prohaldy  derive  their 
name,  is  noticed  as  an  extremity  of  Britain  by  Diodoru' 
Siculus,  A.  c.  57,  and  the  Orcades  are  mentioned  by  Pomponiv 
Mela^  100  years  after.  Solinus  reckons  only  tbxee  islands,  a.  p. 
240  ;  or  if  Pinkerton  is  right  in  bis  correction,  33.  The  liift 
pennanent  inhabitants  probably  came  from  the  nemet  coart. 
and  consisted  of  the  Picts,  or  Picks,  who  spread  CTtr  ScoUsml 
and  the  Hebrides  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  from  these  lo 
Orkney.  LitUe  kings  or  princes  then  reigned  in  these  islaadi ; 
and  King  Belus,  Gains  and  Qunnas  are  mentioned.  When  the 
Roman  empire  was  divided  among  Constantine's  mTm,  Orkne; 
was  considered  of  such  importance,  that  it  is  particulaily  men- 
tioned a.s  tallinf^  to  the  s^hare  of  young  Constantiue.  St 
Columba  met  an  Orkney  king  at  the  court  of  Budi  II.,  and 
recommended  Cormac,  one  of  his  disciples^  to  instruct  the 
people,  A.D.  ')7o.  Rudi  IV.  ({uelled  an  insurrection  in  Orkney: 
after  whicli  it  i  ciiianied  so  4uiet,  tlmt  it  is  not  meiiLiune<i  agaiii 
tor  more  than  2uO  years.    The  Orkney  Picts  seemed  to  hsT« 
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enjoyed  tlie  ^sweets  of  society  in  pence,  till  their  barmony  wt^a 
internipttnl  by  another  swarm  ot  Scandinavians',  a.  d.  876. 
This  was  occasioned  hy  the  ambition  of  Harold  liarfager,  or 
the  Fair-h&ired,  who,  dissatisiied  with  the  territories  which  he 
possessed,  inoroduced  discord  and  the  horrors  of  war  into  the 
little  states  amud  him^  till  be  raised  bimMif  to  be  the  sole 
King  of  Nomiy. 

Madj  of  the  princes  and  people  who  were  thus  disgusted  at 
hflme,  or  forced  to  flee,  left  their  native  land,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Faroes,  Iceland,  the  Hehrides,  several  parts  of 
Brituuiy  Zetland,  and  the  Orkney  Isles,  and  from  these  thej 
gratified  their  revenge  bj  intaroeptang  the  trade  and  raTaging 
the  coasts  of  tbeir  coamion  snem j.  Harold  equipped  a  fleet  to 
subdue  tbem,  and,  airtYing  in  Orkney,  a.  b.  876,  wbiob  is  des- 
cribed as  be^  inhabited  by  the  Peti  or  Pap»,  (who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Picts  and  tbeur  priests),  be  added  these,  as  wdl 
as  the  Western  Islands,  to  bis  donunions ;  and,  on  bis  letum  to 
Norway,  inTcsted  Ronald,  Count  of  Korea,  with  the  goTenunent 
of  Orkney.  Tliis  wise  and  illustrious  nobleman  retired  from 
the  situation  in  920,  in  favour  of  his  brother  Sig^urd,  who 
added  to  bis  earldom  by  subduing;  Caithness,  Sutherland,  East 
Ross,  and  Moray,  where  he  was  ^lain  in  battle.  Ronald  next 
allowed  Gottonn  his  nejjhew.  and  Hailed  his  son,  to  enjoy  the 
earl  Jum  ;  bnt  they  were  stupid  and  unfit  ;  and  two  of  liis  other 
sons  vied  with  ^ch  other  for  the  appointment.  Kinar  wax 
the  successful  candidate,  who  is  said  to  have  tauj^ht  the  people 
to  use  turf  for  fir.  .  hence  called  Torfeinar  ;  and  U'»lf,  or  liollo, 
who  wa«j  the  disappointed  competitor  for  the  earl  h  in  of  ( )rkney 
and  tlie  gra*t-great-great-i:r;mdfatlier  of  William  the  Con^iuer- 
or,  was  obliged  to  try  hi^  I  i  tune  in  France,  wliich  he  invaded, 
and  l>ecame  Duke  of  Nonnandy.  We  cannot  detain  the  reader 
witrh  the  exploits  of  all  the  descendants  of  this  distinguished 
family,  who  held  the  earldom  of  Orkney  fh>ni  A.  D,  920  till 
nfter  1320,  when  Magnus  V.  was  allTS^  in  who^e  person  the 
male  line  failed,  and  the  earldom  passed  to  Mallis,  Earl  of 
StratbearU;  who  was  married  to  Magnuses  only  drnighter,  and 
afterwards  to  ''the  lordly  Ime  of  high  St.  Glair"  in  1379. 
These  Scaadinafian  earlt,  jarls,  or  sea-kings,  were  considered 
high  in  lank,  wise  in  psnoe^  lad  fovmidable  in  war.  They 
intemairied  not  only  with  the  nobility  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  but  with  the  rtgal  families  of  Scotland  and  Norway ; 
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and  they  were  known  and  feared  as  &r  aa  their  fleets  and  am 
could  r«aeh.    But  though  their  exploits,  aooording  to  the 

ideas  of  that  warlike  period,  were  those  of  high  and  hoooanUe 
men,  they  would  now  verj  properly  be  classed  with  those  ef 

plunderers  and  pirates. 

Barry's  description  of  Swein  of  Gairsay  is  probably  also 
appliealde  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  earls.    "  In  sprin? 
he  employed  them  (his  people)  in  cultivating  the  grounil  imi 
sowinL(  the  seed.    The  summer  was  for  the  most  j'art  spent  iu 
predatory  cxpediti  ri-,  ]>articularly  to  Ireland  and  th<'  \Ve>ten 
Isles.    ITarvest  called  them  liome  t  i  reap  and  gather  in  the 
crop  ;  and  the  gloomy  Tiionths  of  winter  were  devote<l  t^  fo?ti- 
vity."    This  gentleman  took  the  city  of  Dublin  on  one  occasion, 
as  a  little  private  speculation  :  an  1  the  fall  of  the  latter  Sigurd, 
in  the  battle  of  Glentarf,  close  to  Dublin,  is  commemorated  in 
Giay's  weU-known  Ode  of  the    Fatal  Sisters. "    In  short,  the 
Scandinavians  of  those  days  seem  to  have  undertaken  predaltfj 
excursions  against  their  fellow  men,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  their  descendants  of  the  present  day  join  in  expeditioD^ 
against  the  fish  of  the  neighbouring  seas,  or  the  leTiatbaiis  ^ 
Greenland.   These  were  the  men, 

**  Wlio  for  ilMlf  oonli  woo  fke  approocliing  ftffht, 
Aad  tun  what  MWie  deem  dangear  to  deogu.** 

We  hare  already  noticed  the  original  introduction  of  Cfariili' 
anity  into  these  islands.  After  the  Scandinavian  or  pagan  con- 
quest,  it  was  introduced  a  seoond  time,  about  ^.n.  1000, 
Olaus  Friguesson,  King  of  Korway,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  tbsM 
days,  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  But  it  was  more  easy  thus  to 
make  it  the  aeknowled^^ed  religion  of  the  land  than  to  infue 
its  mild  s]>irit  into  the  hearts  of  men  ;  and  lonj:  after  that  perio»l 
we  find  the  Oiaidians  acting  rather  like  the  worship[»er^  of 
Odin,  than  the  imitators  of  Him  who  is  good  to  all,  and  wiiu-^ 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.'*  While  William  St 
Clair,  the  third  of  that  name,  held  the  earldum  of  OrkneT. 
Christian  I.  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  demanded 
payment  of  the  ''annual  of  Norway,"  the  nnvai^  ot"  which 
amounted  to  a  cousi'krable  sum  ;  and,  tluj  alfair  having  l>e«» 
su])mitted  to  the  arbitration  of  Charles,  Kni«;  of  France,  hepri- 
dently  recommended  a  marriage  between  the  young  Prince  of 
Scotland  and  the  Princess  of  Denmark.  In  1468,  James  III 
aocordingly  obtained  with  the  Frinoeas  Margaret  a  portion  of 
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60,000  tlorins,  2000  of  which  were  paid.  Orkney  was  given  in 
pledge  for  50,(K>0,  and  Zetland  for  the  remaining  BOOO,  and  since 
that  time  these  islands  have  always  been  politically  attached  to 
Scotland,  from  which  they  should  never  hare  been  disjoined. 
King  James  purchaeed  the  earrs  kaUl  riehi  to  them  in  1470, 
aimezing  them  to  the  crown  by  acts  of  parliament,  not  to  be 
alienated  again,  ezo^t  in  favour  of  a  lawful  son  of  the  king. 
This  wise  resolution  was,  howerer,  speedily  departed  from ;  and 
they  were  granted  to  James,  Earl  of  Muiiay,  in  1530,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Barl  of  Huntly,  who  enjoyed  them  till  Hary 
bestowed  the  earldom  on  her  natural  brother,  Lord  Robert 
Stuart,  and  subsequently  on  the  Barl  of  BothweU,  with  the  title 
of  Buke  of  Orkney.  Sir  John  Maitland  of  Thirlstane,  and  Sir 
LudoTiek  Ballaatine,  held  them  for  short  time ;  and  Earl  Patrick 
Stuart,  son  of  Lord  Robert,  obtamed  a  grant  in  1000.  This  man 
inherit^  his  father's  vices  as  well  as  his  honours.  He  was 
proud,  avaricious,  cruel,  ami  ilissipatetl  ;  l»ut  the  complaints  of 
the  opprcs55e<l  people  at  length  reached  the  ear  of  rojaltj  ;  when 
he  was  thrown  into  prison,  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  suf- 
fered condign  punishment.  Probably  the  poor  Orcadians  never 
endured  so  'f^aat  oppression  as  during  the  rule,  or  rather  the 
misrule,  of  the  Stuarts.  They  destroyed  most  of  the  Udal 
tenures,  and  introduced  feudal  ones  in  tlu  ir  .^tead  ;  justice  was 
perverted,  heavy  fines  were  imposed,  and  the  property  of  others 
wa.s  unjustly  seized  ;  the  weights  and  measures  were  altered,  so 
as  to  increase  the  rent  paid  in  kind  ;  the  discontented  districts 
were  overawcl  hy  soldiery  ;  and  the  castles  of  Scalloway  and 
Kirinrall,  built  by  Earl  Patrick^  while  thej  remain  as  monu- 
ments of  his  pride  and  oppression,  ser>'e  well  to  illustrate,  not 
only  the  ruin  which  is  effected  by  the  fo<  >tsteps  of  time,  but  that 
which  always  tracks  the  footsteps  of  vice,  and  which  overtook 
their  ezeerable  builder.  80  great  was  the  fear  of  having  another 
suoh  oppressor  appointed  to  the  earldom,  that,  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  people,  the  king  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  made 
'^that  the  lands  and  earldom  of  Orkney  and  SSeUand  were  an- 
nexed to  the  erown,  to  remain  in  time  coming,*'  and  that  the 
inhabitants  should  be  under  no  apprehension  of  reyerting  to 
their  former  condition  of  misrule,  trouble,  and  oppression.** 

The  rsnts  of  the  earldom  were  then  let  to  Sir  James  Stewart 
of  Kil^th,  as  fiumer-gcneral,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  George 
Hay  of  Kinfiwms,  who  resigned  Ihem  in  three  years.  The 
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people  pctiuoued     tkiit  no  maa  be  inUirposed  between  his 
Majesty  and  them,  to  molest  them."     The  jjrayer  of  tlll^  peti- 
tion w  as  for  a  time  listened  to,  and  another  act  of  annexation 
passed  in  lf533.     But  in  1643,  Kingr  Chailes  I.  ag:ain  granted 
the  iislands,  with  all  the  regalitie-  l>cl(  iiprmg  to  them,  to  ^VilUa^l. 
Earl  of  Morton,  in  mortgage,  redeemable  by  the  crown  fc»r  £3M,'  ^  *  K 
He  was,  however,  stripped  of  the  earldom  by  Crom^vell.  An- 
other of  the  same  family  regained  it,  at  the  Restoration,  in 
1662 ;  but  the  deed  was  declared  null,  and  it  was  aiuiexed  u> 
the  crown  again  in  1669,  and  leased  out  to  diiferent  persons  for 
thirty  years.    In  1707,  James,  £irl  of  MortODy  obtained  it,  for 
the  last  time,  in  the  old  form  of  a  mortgage,  redeemable  by  the 
crown  for  ^30,000,  subject  to  an  anniud  feu-dutj  of  £5^- 
This  grant  was  rendered  irredeemable  in  1742,  and  he  after- 
wards received  jS7SS00f<»r  heritable  jnnsdictions.  Butpliaitned 
with  complaints^  quarrels,  and  lawsuits,  he  sold  the  eslate^  a 
1766,  for  <£60,000,  to  Sir  Lawrence  Ihuidas,  the  great-giaad* 
father  of  the  present  Barl  of  Zetland,  in  whose  fiunilj  it  remains, 
and  who  have  erected  too  many  honouiable  moniunents 
themselves  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to  lequixe  that  we 
should  sound  their  piaise. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  on  the  histoiy  of  the  churek 
in  Orkney.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  first  resident  Romi&b 
bishop  fieems  to  have  been  appointed  about  the  beginning 
thetwcluii  LciUur} ,  aii'l  tlic  hi-^t  lefonned  bishop  iii  \o0'2..  B\ 
the  act  of  the  Gcueial  Assembly  in  1638,  Episcopacy 
abolished,  but  it  afterwards  rerivcd  for  a  little ;  and  it  was  not 
till  about  A.  n.  ITJX)  that  Presbyteriauisin  was  finally  established 
in  the^^e  islands  in  place  of  Episcopa<^y.  Since  that  time,  the 
revenues  of  the  see  of  (Orkney  have  bd  n  tither  held  by  the 
crown,  and  managed  by  a  factor,  or  leased  «ait  to  the  holder  of 
the  earldom  or  others.  At  present  they  are  j)iaced  under  tht 
control  of  the  commissioners  of  her  Migestj's  woods,  forests, 
and  land  revenues. 

ITIITBRAET. 

16.  As  the  traveller  will  probably  arrive  at  Kirkwall  Mm 
by  the  steam>boat  or  other  conveyance,  or  take  an  early  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  visiting  it,  we  shall  commence  our  Itinerary  by  & 
brief  description  of  Pomona,  or  the  Mainland.  This  i^and  i§ 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Bays  of  Kirkwall  and 
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8ca|>a,  aiul  connccti  1  1  v  ;ui  isthmus  nearly  two  miles  broad, 
upon  which  the  town  of  Kirkwall  is  built.  Here  in  a  comfort- 
able inn  and  several  respectable  lodging  houses.  The  oldest 
pMt  of  th»  town  lies  along  the  shore  of  the  former  bay,  which 
it  inndi«zpo00d  to  the  north,  ftod  iMooe  not  greatly  frequented 
hj  shipi  hiL^ ;  though  its  pontion,  ao  central  for  the  Main* 
liMid,  ftnd  Allowing  ansy  aeeess  from  the  north  and  south  ides, 
points  it  out  M  the  jHTOper  sito  for  the  capital  of  the  countrj. 
From  whnteyer  quarter  it  is  approached,  the  andent  and 
WMiaUe  eatfaodial  of  St  Magans  is  the  first  object  that  amsts 
the  eye^  faiaing  its  stately  fonn  above  the  town,  that  seems 
to  eioiieh  beneath  it ;  while  the  ruins  of  the  fiarPs  and  Bishop's 
FdaeeSy  which  were  companions  of  its  youth,  increase  our 
Tenantion  for  its  sacred  walls,  by  appearing  as  the  attendants 
of  its  age,  while  they  are  bent  with  the  weight  of  yean.  The 
town  oonsists  chiefly  of  one  stml|  which  is  about  a  mile  long, 
and  Tory  narrow  and  unpleasant  to  passengers,  ftom  the  rough- 
11698  of  the  causeway  and  want  of  a  side  pavement  in  some 
places,  though  it  is  much  improved  in  this  respect  since  our 
last  edition.  Mauy  of  the  houses  li:ivi:  their  gables  toward 
the  street,  which  gives  it  a  foreign  appcanuice ;  and  some  of 
them  seem,  from  their  inscriptions,  to  be  verging  on  antiquity. 
Kirkwall,  we  are  told,  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  in  the 
time  of  the  Danes;  and  James  II T,.  on  obtaining  Orkney,  con- 
ferred a  similar  honour  en  it.  iii»t  cliarter  wa'*  s^raiiie*!  in 
\46>^.  This  waii  confinncd  bv  James  V.  in  1536,  who  visited 
Orkney  in  per^ion.  an'!  lodged  in  the  Bishrsp's  Palace ;  and  his 
grants  were  ratihed  in  iGiW  hy  King  (.'harles  II.,  and  by  the 
parliament,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1670.  It  has  since  been  governed 
by  a  provost,  four  bailies,  a  de^n  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and 
filtesB  oouncillors,  and  had  the  privilege  of  returning  a  mem- 
ber to  parliament  along  with  the  other  northern  burghs.  The 
late  Burgh  Reform  Act  has  made  a  few  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  KirfcwalL  Here  most  of  the  principal  proprietors 
of  the  county  reside^  at  least  during  the  winter,  besides  many 
well-educated  men;  and  the  society  is  esteoned  at  least  as 
good  as  thai  of  any  other  proyindal  town  of  the  same  siie.  In 
1641^  the  population  of  the  burgh  was  8084,  and  that  of  the 
parish  of  St  Ola^  which  is  attached  to  it,  MO.  There  was 
fonnerly  a  6esh*wmter  lake  at  the  west  ride  of  the  town;  but, 
by  an  attempt  to  drain  it,  the  sea  was  admitted,  which  now 
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ebbs  and  flows  there  regularly,  and  is  known  bj  the  oaiM  of 

the  Peerie  Sea, 

17.  The  iirchitectunil  beauties  of  the  town  claim  the  auan- 
gcr's   jjarticular  attention: — First,  St.   Mac^ius*  Cathedral. 
Magnus,  in  honour  of  whom  this  stately  pik  was  erected,  wa* 
one  of  the  Scandinavian  Earls  of  Urknej,  and  was  asj^a^aiiul^ 
in  Kirilshny,  ah<.ut  the  year  11 10,  by  big  cousin  llaco,  who  th\is 
o})taint'd  jKi.s>c— i' 11  of  his  property.     The  murdered  eail,  wbo 
seems  to  have  l»een  a  <rood  man,  was  sainte<l,  aud  his  K-ilv 
buried,  first  in  Christ  Church  in  iiirsay,  V)ut  afterwards  removed 
to  this  cathedral.    Kolius,  or  Kouald,  a  nephew  of  8t.  Magnus, 
who  was  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  earldom^  but  wms  repuL'^ed 
by  Paul,  who  then  held  it,  retired  to  Korwaj;  and  before 
attempting  again  to  obtain  possession,  he  raised  the  seal  of  hii  | 
followers  by  vowing  to  St.  Magnus,  that,  if  successful,  he  would 
erect  aud  dedicate  a  church  to  him  in  Kirkwall,  &r  exceeding 
in  magnificence  all  former  buildings  in  these  islands.   By  ths 
zeal  thus  inspired,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  iftlans,  he  iras  snoesss- 
ful.   He  arrived  unperoeived,  though  Pacd  had  ordflMd  fixes  to 
he  kindled  in  diflRarent  islands,  to  give  waning  of  his  apfiioadi; 
and,  after  his  settlement,  he  amply  fulfilled  his  promise,  oy  I 
building,  about  the  year  1138,  the  central  cross  and  steeple  of 
the  cathedral,  which  are  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  edifice. 
Rmmld,  the  founder,  was  also  slain  while  hunting  in  Sutlmlud ; 
canonised,  and  buried  in  the  cathedral.    Br.  Stewart,  who  sDe> 
ceeded  to  the  bishoprick  of  Orkney  in  1511,  enlarired  the 
building,  by  adding  the  three  first  pointed  piers  and  arche;?  at 
the  east  end,  uii  i  the  line  cast  window,  which  is  earlv  midJK' 
pointed,  of  four  unfoliated  lights,  in  two  divisions,  its  hea-i 
filled  with  a  ro.sc  of  twelve  le^ives.    Bishop  Maxwell,  who  sue-  ^ 
ceeded  in  1525,  ornamented  it,  and  furnished  it  with  a  chiniv* 
of  four  very  large  ami  well-tnned   helis  ;  and  Bishop  Reid. 
who  succeeded  in  1540.  added  three  Romanesque  pillars  to 
the  west  end.  the  interior  arches  above  which  seem  never  to 
have  been  finished.    It  is  built  of  red  freestone,  of  first  pointed  | 
and  early  middle  pointed  architecture,  and  is  still  quite  entire 
— as  much  so  as  St.  Mungo*s  Cathedral  in  Qlasgow,  which 
it  resembles ;  hut  its  enormous  apparent  size  strikes  one,  on 
entering,  as  nmdi  as  that  of  the  larger  English  cathedrals, 
which  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  extreme  narrownesi  of  the 
nave  and  choir,  only  16  feet— compared  with  the  total  inleml 
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length,  which  is  217  feet  6  inches.  In  the  choir  are  entombed 
the  remains  of  ScandinaTian  royalty  and  nobility,  of  saints  and 
traniora.  The  preeent  spire'*'  is  n  paltry  substitute  for  an  ele- 
gant one  which  was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1670,  and  is  133 
feet  high.  The  interior  arched  loof,  which  is  71  fiaet  high,  is 
auppoiied  by  28  pillars,  each  15  feet  in  circumference ;  and  4 
others,  24  feet  ui  Giromnferenoe,  of  great  strength,  and  beauti- 
fully ornamented,  support  the  spire.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  cathedral,  from  east  to  west,  outside,  is  226  feet,  and  of 
the  transepts  90  feet,  and  its  bieadth  about  56 ;  but  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  different  parts  will  be  found  in  other  works  on 
Orkney,  to  whicli  wc  refer. t  Tliere  are  two  perfect  triforia 
round  chancul  tnuLsept-,  n.ive  and  tower,  a  staircase  at  each 
angle  of  the  tower,  and  t  wo  other^  iium  the  transepts. 

Since  the  iiuformation.  the  Protestant  clerp^y  have,  like  their 
(^aili<  lie  predecessors,  tfhewn  much  rf^j-nrd  for  tliis  cathednil  ; 
but  the  poverty  of  the  Presbyterians  eiiahled  them  only  to  re- 
tard its  decay,  till  the  late  Gilbert  L.  Meason,  Esq.,  left  a  liberal 
l^^acj  of  j£i(KX»,  the  interest  of  which  was  appointed  to  be 
annuallj  expended  in  ornamenting  and  keeping  it  in  repair;  and 
which,  under  judicious  management,  effected  much  in  pre- 
serving and  renovating  the  building,  and  increasing  the  comfort 
of  the  place  of  worship,  in  the  choir,  which  was  immemorially 
used  for  a  parish  church,  till  within  these  few  years,  when 
government  swept  away  the  seats,  and  began  their  renovation, 
on  whieh  they  have  already  expended  jS2000  or  £3000;  and  we 
understand  they  intend  to  lay  out  a  considerable  sum  yet,  to 
complete  the  work.  During  its  progress  some  discoveries  have 
been  made.J  On  reniovin*^  thu  end  of  u,  bc;un  from  the  large 
pier  on  the  n^i  iii  side  of  the  choir,  at  the  junction  <»f  the  a<l<li- 
tion  to  the  ori^^inal  .'^tnicturo,  a  space  was  found  coutaiuing  a 
human  skeleton,  which  is  i)i>  uirht  to  Ix?  that  of  St.  Magnus, 
w  ith  the  fekull  indented  on  the  tip,  as  if  l«y  tiie  stroke  ol"  an  in- 
strument. The  tomb  of  Bish<»|»  T.  Tullocb  was  discovered  under 
the  seat  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  between  two  of  the  pil- 
lars which  had  been  built  by  him  ;  it  contained  a  cludioe  and 

•  From  tlio  nioit  recent  and  c«»rrect  obsermtimm,  we  nndefittud  tluit  the  true 
pcMition  o(  ihf  npire  of  St.  Magnus'  Cathedral  ii  58  «]•>:  '9  win.  31  ixirthllUi' 
tide,  and  the  \vnp,h  of  the  penduloiu  vibratang  teeonds  here  u  S9'l^  mchn. 
f  St  c  particulnrlT  "  i>c\r%\o\wica.\  Notei  on  the  Ule  of  Man  and  the  Orkney*,** 
t  We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  notices  of  these  dis(  .i\trit  s  aiui  of  the  Picts* 
Houses,  published  by  )tr  G  Petxic.  wbo  hM  kldj  Ftked  op  MUM  valnBhle  articict 
Cron  the  dust  of  former  a^es. 
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paten,  both  of  wax,  at  one  hand  of  the  skeleton,  and  a  biihop** 
staff'  of  oak  at  the  other. 

Between  the  two  pillars,  on  the  uurtii  side  of  the  church, 
directly  opposite  to  Bishop  TuUoch's  tomb,  one  was  found, 
formed  <if  comraou  paving-stoue,  about  2^  feet  in  lenj^L  by 
in  breadth  and  depth,  containing  a  skeleton  doubleil  up,  and  ais 
instrument  resembling  a  hammer,  with  an  iron  hanJle.  and 
liead.  At  the  hea<l  of  the  skeleton  v>i\^  stuck  n  piece  of  lejwi, 
with  these  words  rudely  cut  on  it  "  reijuiescit  Wiliiamus  senei 
felicis  memorin>,"  and  on  the  other  side  "P'mus  Epis.** 

The  word  after  William  has  not  yet  been  made  out.  Thi* 
appem  to  have  been  a  re-interment,  wh^  the  old  altar 
removed,  and  may  be  the  skeleton  of  one  of  the  early  Bishop§ ; 
seyeral  of  whom  were  nimed  WilliAm,  or  of  the  fint  neite 
bUbop  of  Orkney. 

In  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  find  the  tomb  of  £arl  Robert 
Stewart,  that  of  his  brother,  Lord  Adam  Stewart^  eon  of  JaM 
v.,  by  Blizabeth,  dau|^ter  of  the  fieri  of  Lennox,  wai  disco- 
▼ered.  Our  limits  wiU  not  pennit  us  to  notice  particaMjr 
the  many  fine  aneient  seolptuied  tombstoneB  with  which  Sl 
Magnus  is  enriched. 

About  100  yards  soutli  of  the  eathedial  are  the  remains  d 
the  two  aneient  buildings  to  which  we  fimnerly  alluded,  now 
complete  ruins.  The  more  easteily  of  the  two  is  the  fieri*! 
Palace,  built  by  Patrick  Stewart,  who  obtained  the  earldon  is 
16(X).  It  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  castellated  mansioe; 
audits  Uau;:;!!!:;  tiirieL-N,  .spacious  prqiectini;  windows  and  bll- 
couies,  have  still  a  very  fine  efl'ecL,  while  the  prmcij)ai  hali,  an^ 
its  arched  chimney ,  are  worthy  of  particular  attention.  Th« 
more  westerly  edifice  is  the  bishop's  palace,  which  accommo- 
dated Kinij:  Ha  CO  and  his  suite  in  one  of  its  upper  storpv?, 
during  the  winter  of  1203,  The  north  part  of  it  con^ust.s  ul  » 
handsome  circular  tower  (which  is  square  within)  built  bj 
Uishop  Rcid,  of  whom  there  i-^  a  freestone  stntue,  in  nii^- 
relievOy  in  the  north  side  of  the  wall.  Karl  Patrick  is  under 
stood  to  have  joined  his  palace  to  this  tower,  thereby  forminf 
the  whole  into  a  hollow  square  of  buildings,  open  to  the  north 
measuring  240  by  200  feet,  which  certainly  compoeed  a  ruj 
magnificent  and  {princely  residence. 

The  sadly  dilapidated  ruins  of  Kirkwall  OasUe^  built  by  the 
first  earl,  Heniy  3t.  Clair,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  west  side 
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of  the  Broad  StrccL,  with  a  tluwer-pot  in  front  ;  and  neur  thu 
mi'Mlo  of  this  street  is  the  Town  Huusc,  au  insulated  building, 
contHiuing  vaiioub  public  apartments. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  bay  are  the  mounds  and  ditches  of 
Cromwcirs  Fort,  which  was  constructed  by  his  soldiers,  to 
pri)tect  it  from  attjicks  by  sea.  About  two  miles  north-west 
of  the  town,  at  Quanterness,  is  the  famous  Picts'  House,  de> 
•cribed  by  Dr.  Barry,  but  which,  unfortunately,  has  been  filled 
up,  go  that  there  is  nothing  now  to  be  seen  of  it  but  a  mound 
of  earth. 

In  its  immediate  yicinitj,  and  about  half  waj  up  the 
western  dedifity  of  Wideford  Hill,  another  Picts*  House  was 
opened  in  1849,  oonstrueted,  in  the  ordinary  style  of  these 
buildings,  of  large  stones,  oonTSiging  towards  the  top,  where  it 
was  only  about  a  foot  wide*  The  whole  structure  was  brought  to 
a  conied  shape  with  stones  and  clay,  and  over  all  is  a  thick  layer 
of  turf.  The  apartments  discovered  are  four,  all  communicat- 
111^':  witli  L';u  h  utiier  by  passages  about  IS  inches  hij^h,  and  from 
lo  inches  io  2  feet  broad,  with  all  the  Hoors  the  &aine  level. 
The  largest  apartment  from  which  the  others  branch  oH'  is  U) 
feet  long,  l»road.  and  9  feet  3  inches  high.  The  longest, 
highest,  and  nariowe-^t  of  the  small  apartments  is  (J  feet  3 
inches  long,  3  feet  7  inches  broad,  and  (J  feet  G  inches  high. 
The  circumterence  of  the  tumulus  at  its  base  is  about  140  feet, 
and  its  height  from  the  floors  to  the  top  12  feet.  Intermingled 
with  the  rubbish  which  filled  three-fourths  of  the  principal 
apeitment^  and  on  the  floors  of  the  cells  and  passages,  were 
found  considerable  quantities  of  bones  and  teeth  of  various 
domestic  animals,  but  no  human  bones. 

The Orkney  IdbiaKy**  was  instituted  at  Kh^wall  m  1815, 
and  now  contains  a  considerable  collection  of  books.  Since  that 
time,  other  libimries,  of  a  more  juTsnile  description,  have  been 
opened  to  the  public  here ;  aad  religious  ones  in  most  of  the 
country  parishes. 

Thcri'  aiu  tbur  Dissentintr  Tiicciing-houses  in  the  town. 

18.  Having  seen  all  that  i-^  worthy  df  notice  in  the  capital, 
the  tiaxcller  may  with  ea-^c  ride  ruund  all  the  Kast  Muiiilaud, 
ui  eastern  portiuu  uf  Pomona,  in  the  course  of  a  iurenoon  ;  but 
we  have  nothing  to  hold  out  as  an  inducement  for  undertaking 
such  a  journey.  It  consists  of  three  parishes :  viz.  St.  Andrew's, 
where  Mr.  BdUue  of  Tankemess,  the  principal  proprietor  of  it, 
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mides;  Deemeas,  which  foims  4  pwiininila;  and  the  fertile 
parish  of  Holm,  or,  as  it  is  pionounoedy  Ham. 

We  shall,  therefore,  now  endesTour  to  conduct  the  tnnilkr 
through  the  West  Mainland  and  the  Island  of  Hoy,  bj  &r  the 
most  interesting  exenrsion  which  he  can  take.  A  post-gig  runs 
between  Kirkwall  and  Stromness  e^eiy  day,  and  a  phaeton, 
when  required  bj  passengers.  The  fare  along  with  the  maO  Is 
29.,  and  without  it,  or  in  the  phaeton,  it  is  2s.  6d.  The  liiie  of 
a  horse  for  one  day  i;*  •'is..    1  a  gig  8s.,  of  a  phaeton  1  os. 

Having  taken  a  seat  in  one  of  these,  or  provided  ourselve.- 
otherwise,  let  u?  start  for  Stromness,  which  lie?  nejirly  twelve 
milej>  west  of  Kirkwall,  although  the  winding  road  is  al»ut 
fifteen  miles  lung.     This  lua.l,  which  is  completed  the  whok 
way,  leads  from  Kirkwall,  along  the  .side  of  Widelord  Hill, 
whence  a  view  may  l»e  had  of  tlie  South  Isles.  an<l  the  Orkiiev 
iMcditerranean,  and,  in  a  ckai  day,  even  of  the  higher  hills  of 
Caithness.  From  this  point  the  road  descends  the  western  slope 
of  the  hill,  sweeping  more  northwardly  along  the  Bay  of  Firth, 
which  opens  on  the  sight,  sheltered  on  all  sides  hat  the  east  bj 
its  heathy  hills,  with  the  little  isle  of  Damsay,  and  the  Holm 
in  its  peaceful  hosom.    The  residence  of  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Bn- 
nes'i.  at  a  distance  on  the  north  side^  and  on  the  south  the  manse 
and  glebe,  attract  the  eye;  around  which  the  rond  winds 
towards  the  church,  and  a  little  &rther  on  through  m  nail 
Tillage,  called  Phin's  Town,  at  the  west  aide  of  the  bay.  Ptang 
within  300  or  400  yaids  of  the  Established  Ghuxdb,  first  tbs 
Free  Church,  with  its  neat  manse,  and  then  the  United  Preiliy- 
terian  Church  manse.   The  dykes  by  the  road  are  covered  wi^  i 
our  most  superb  indigenous  flower,  the  digitalU  purpurea;  tbs 
TrienuUU  Huroptgagtom  in  a  valley  over  the  hills  west  of  tbs 
road ;  the  Valeriana  ofieinalis  grows  in  a  bum  west  of  tiie  roai 
and  south  of  the  church,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places ;  and 
various  species  of  rose,  willow,  &c.,  are  so  abundant  as  to  tempt 
a  botanist  to  make  a  pedestrian  excursion  thruugli  those  steep 
banks,  which  are  inaccciisiblc  m  any  vehicle.   From  ilus  village  | 
the  road  turns  gradually  west,  ascending  the  north  side  of  the 
Hill  of  Hedal,  for  the  purpose,  we  presume,  of  giving  the  tia- 
veller  a  view ;  aiul  he  should,  therefore,  shew  his  gratitude  by 
enjoying  it.    In  the  vale,  at  the  foot,  lies  the  farm  of  Sc\^rtK, 
much  improved  by  the  {proprietor,  Mr.  Scarth  of  thnt  Ilk.  witii 
its  tasteful  iann-steadiug.   To  the  north  lies  the  inland  pansh 
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of  Hairay,  with  its  church,  on  »  central  rising  ground,  and 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  it,  the  Free  Church,  with  its 
manse  nud  school,  aiiJ  at  a  greater  distance  the  hills  of  Birsay. 
Along  tlic  roail  to  the  west  is  the  jiurish  of  Stenui.s,  or  Steiu- 
house,  bounile*  i  by  the  shore  of  the  Loch  of  Stennis,  which  coni- 
niuiiicates  with  the  sea  at  the  Bridge  of  Waith,  aiid  is  so 
extcn-ive  that  it  could  not  l>e  circumambulated  in  less  than 
fuurtecD  miles ;  and  at  the  farther  side  of  thi^i  lake  lie  the  hills 
of  StromnesH  and  Sandwick.  Toward  the  south-west  the  hills 
of  Hoy  stretch  their  huge  backs  in  the  distance,  or  hide  their 
heads  in  the  clouds.  Between  that  point  and  the  south  rises  a 
range  of  hills  which,  together  with  those  on  the  other  sides, 
form  one  T&st  amphitheatre  of  the  centre  of  the  Mainland.  At 
the  sunny  side  of  this  latter  range  lies  the  parish  of  Orphir; 
haif  the  ancient  palace  of  Earl  Paul  having  ahnost  disappeared, 
it  contains  nothing  to  tempt  the  traveller  from  his  route ;  and 
even  the  famous  field  of  battle  at  Bigswell,  or  SummerdalOy  in 
this  direction,  contains  nothing  but  tumuli  to  mark  the  spot. 
About  a  furlong  north  of  the  road  is  the  house  of  Turmiston, 
from  which,  in  The  Pirate,'*  the  hero  is  snppoeed  to  haye  mm 
the  fight  which  terminated  in  the  blowing  up  of  his  yessel  near 
Stromness ;  which,  by  the  way,  he  could  not  poedbly  do ;  but 
this  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  the  wonderfitl  wnter  of  that 
work  has  availed  himself  of  his  privilege  as  a  novelist^  and 
cooqueted  impossibllitieB. 

19.  Kear  the  Church  of  Steams,  the  well-known  Standing 
Stcmes/*  from  which  the  parish  gets  its  name,  may  be  distinctly 
seen  several  miles  off,  suggesting  the  id^  of  a  conclave  of 
giants.  They  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  being  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  antiquities  of  Orkney,  and  lyin'^  near  the  public 
road.  They  consist,  or  rather,  we  regret  to  say,  once  consisted, 
of  two  distinct  clusters  of  huge  stones,  without  cutting  or  in- 
scription of  any  kind  oii  any  of  them,  and  placed  singly  and 
j>er]>eiiUicularly  in  the  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  circle  and  semi- 
circle. The  latter  is  nearest  to  the  road  on  the  south  side  of 
the  loch  ;  but  there  are  now  <.uly  two  upright  and  one  pros- 
trate stone  remain uig,  of  n  muc  li  larger  size,  however,  than  the 
stones  of  the  circle.  Tlu  i»roj»trate  one  is  eighteen  feet  four 
inches,  long,  five  foet  four  inches  broad,  and  one  foot  nine 
inches  thick,  and  only  from  one  to  two  feet  of  it  were  inserted 
in  the  earth.  This  seniiciriQLe  is  foiced  round  with  a  mound  of 
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etrth^  whichy  when  mm  distiiict  thm  it  now  iM,  wii  vhuij'm 
foet  in  diameter,  and  consbled  of  three  or  four  atoiiM  in 


addition  to  those  still  existing,  besides  one,  a  little  eatt  of  the 
others,  with  a  hole  through  it,  to  which  the  victims  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  tied  before  they  were  offered  in  noifice  on 
a  large  horiiontal  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  stmctura.  About 
a  mile  north-west  of  this  lies  the  eiide^  on  a  point  of  Isnd 
which  extends  from  Sandwick  on  the  opponte  side  of  the  lake, 
almost  dividing  it  in  two,  which  it  probaUy  did  entiiielj  at  out 
time ;  but  this  is  now  effected  by  means  of  the  Bridge  <f 
Broigar.  At  the  south  end  of  this  bridge  stands  one  stone  six- 
teen feet  high,  five  feet  three  inches  btoad,  and  one  ^t  liMr 
inches  thick.  The  stones  of  the  drde  are  smaller,  and  have 
their  angles  more  rounded  and  woitt  than  those  of  the  lonmr 
group,  which  gives  them  an  air  of  greater  antiquity  ;  but  they 
may  have  been  originaUj  smaller,  or  taken  from  a  softer  quarrr. 
At  first  thev  prohahly  consisted  of  about  thirty-seven,  but 
some  arc  either  entirely  prostraie,  or  have  nothing  l»ut  inert 
stumps  remaining  where  they  formerly  stood ;  so  that  there 
are  now  only  sixteen  erect  that  are  from  three  feet  to  fuurteen 
and  a  half  feet  hieb.  They  arc  surrounded  by  a  ditch  from 
thirty-one  to  thirty-three  feet  wide,  in  some  \>\;icv>  much  tilled 
up,  and  not  now  above  six  feet  deep.   Between  the  ditch  and 
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the  stones  is  a  space  of  very  irregular  width,  varying*  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-four  feet.  The  ciieujiitVrence  of  ilie  whole 
is  tea  hundred  and  seventy-one  feet.  All  the  stones  are  of  the 
common  schist  of  the  country,  and  covered  over  with  long 
lichens,  which,  like  "  hoary  locks,  proclaim  their  lenffthcned 
years;"  and  their  dL^Uiuce  irom  one  another  in  lioates  ihat 
they  were  never  intended  for  pillars  to  sii|)p(;rt  other  horizon- 
tal stones,  like  the  tnlithous  of  Stonehenge.  Similar  pillars 
vT  ^tan<l!nc?  stones  arc  to  he  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  some  tumuli 
of  a  remarkable  size,  and  several  other  remains  of  antiquity. 
Dr.  Ilibbert  has  described  the  larger  circle  as  a  Scandinavian 
temple  dedicated  to  tlie  sun,  and  the  semicircle  as  one  dedicated 
to  the  moon ;  and  he  mentions  that  it  was  the  practice  for  parties 
to  get  betrothed,  or  to  pledge  their  troth  to  become  man  and 
wife,  by  iihaking  hands  through  the  hole  in  one  of  the  upright 
stones.  It  was  also  usual  when  a  couple,  whom  the  promise  of 
Odin  had  made  husband  and  wife,  without  their  being  married 
according  to  the  ritee  of  the  Christian  churchy  became  wearied 
of  each  other,  to  come  within  the  pale  of  Uie  neighbouring 
dutich,  in  order  thai  the  marriage  might  be  rendered  nulL 
Thej  both  cime  to  the  kirk  of  Steinhouse,'*  says  Dr.  Heniy 
of  Oriaiey,  and,  after  entering  the  kirk,  the  one  went  out  at 
the  south,  and  the  other  at  ^e  north  door,  by  which  they 
were  holden  to  be  legally  diToroed,  and  free  to  make  another 
choice." 

20.  The  parish  of  Stennis,  with  Firth,  forms  one  ministerial 
charge.     The  traveller  may  pursue  his  way  through  the 

remainder  of  it,  cither  by  tlie  ]>ublic  road,  passing  the 
Free  Church,  with  its  manse  a.nti  school^  or  by  the  banks  of 
the  l;ike  through  the  town  of  Cloustouu,  if  he  prefer  it. 
About  two  miles  west  of  the  semicircle  he  will  find  the 
bridge  of  Waith,  "  That,  with  its  wearisoiiie  but  needful 
Jcngth  bestrides  the  wintry  tKHHi."  This  connects  the  parishes 
of  Stennis  and  Stromness,  and,  after  passing  it,  the  road  turns 
more  southerly  towaids  the  town  of  Stromness,  which  is  two 
miles  farther  on.  The  view  of  this  town,  which  here  bursts 
on  the  sight,  is  at  once  the  most  splendid,  varied,  and  interest- 
ing in  Orkney.  The  houses  are  ranged  along  the  bay,  where  we 
have  seen  nearly  100  sail  of  vessels  at  once,  sheltered  from  the 
west  bj  its  granitic  hills,  and  on  the  east  by  its  little  holms, 
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while  the  mountains  of  Hoy  form  as  beautiful  a  back-ground 
for  the  picture     can  be  conceived.    The  property  cast  of  the 
road  retains  the  name  of  Cairston,  which  the  t- iind  bay  also 
fonnerly  had,  and  belongs  to  Mr.  Pollexien  of  Cairston,  who 
has  a  country  house  on  it,  and  has  improved  it  much.  The 
stranger  having  seated  himself  comfortably  in  Flett>  or  Pater- 
flon*B  inn,  we  shall,  "with  as  much  brevity  as  U  cousisteai  wiiii 
pefspicuity  "  describe  the  lions  of  the  burgh.     Stroniness  i^ 
quite  a  modem  town.    Dr.  WaUace,  in  his  preface  to  his  father  s 
work,  in  1693,  calls  Kirkwall  "  the  only  town  in  these  isles 
and  in  1700  hespeaks  of  it  as  "the  only  town:"  but  in  th« 
folloinng  page,  when  noticing  the  principal  haibours,  he  says, 
« the  fourth  is  at  Oaurston,  a  small  Tilbige  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Mainland."    In  1775,  aceoiding  to  Dr.  Fea,  it  contained  about 
600  inhabitants ;  and,  according  to  ihe  statistical  account  of  its 
late  venerable  minister,  who  iras  bom  in  it  in  1747,  in  the 
beginnmg  of  the  last  century  it  was  «  yvj  inconrideiaWe,  cson- 
sistiui,^  only  of  half  a  down  houses  with  slate  rood,  and  a  f&m 
scatter  ed  huts.  *   By  the  same  account  we  leam  that  it  wna  fo««- 
merly  assessed  by  the  burgh  of  KirkwaU  in  the  payment  of  cen 
or  stent ;  but  in  1758  it  struck  off  ito  degiading  fettera,  and 
established  not  only  its  own  freedom,  but  that  of  all  ite  enaln^ 
brethren  in  Scotland.     In  1817  it  was  erected  into  a  burgh  ©f 
barony,  and  the  government  cuiiunitted  to  two  bailies  and  nine 
councillors,  elected  by  the  burgesses.    Though  it  has  now  little 
trade,  its  harbour  or  bay  is  so  excellent,  that  many  vessels  call 
here  for  men,  provisions,  or  shelter.    A  considerable  numl>or  <  f 
whalers,  the  Hudson  lUy  vcs^el<.  and  a  Labrador  missionary 
brig,  are  annually  simong'tbe  number.     The  population  of  the 
bu^h  is  2057,  and  that  of  the  country  part  of  the  parish  at- 
tached, 728.    There  is  one  street,  nearly  a  mile  long,  very  nar- 
row in  some  places,  but  tolerably  macadamised.     The  hous<  ^ 
between  the  stwet  and  the  water  are  frequently  huiU  l>els>w 
high-water  mark ;  and  piers  or  quays  jut  out  from  them  int< 
the  harbour,  at  which  small  vessels  unload,  and  the  poor  6sh 
for  sillocks,  which  are  ao  abundant  here  and  m  other  sheltered 
bays,  that,  with  potatoes,  they  form  the  principal  food  of 
people,  an  anker  of  them  bring  to  be  had  for  4d.   We  must 
mind  the  naturalist  that  Stromness  is  the  most  interesting  geo- 
logical locality  in  Orkney— ^rendered  particularly  calabtmted  of 
late  by  the  publication  of  "the  Asterolepis  of  Stromneaa,**  hy 
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that  oniiiflBit  geologist,  Mir.  BliUer ;  and  that  the  botanist  may 
gather  plenty  of  the  Prtmultt  ScafiM  on  the  hills  west  of  the 
townyandof  the  SaiBa  fw*tui  on  the  sea^banksy  although  thej 
are  common  also  in  most  parts  of  these  islands.    The  yiew  of 

Hoy  from  the  fertile  district  a  mile  west  is  thought,  ^^parva 
componere  magnisj*''  to  resemble  the  sublime  scenery  of  Messina 
in  Greece.  At  this  distance,  on  the  sea-shurc.  uic  the  ruins  of 
the  fonuer  cburch,  which  we  regret  to  learn  has  of  late  been 
partly  [»uiled  down.  It  is  surrounded  with  the  hurying-ground, 
and  the  remains  of  m  old  monastery.  A  mile  farther,  on  the 
sea-shore,  stands  the  Il(  UHe  of  Breckness,  erected  by  Bishop 
Graham  in  1  ;  and  truni  a  point  half  way  to  it  is  the  )»est 
view  of  the  <  1  likeness  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  precipice 
called  the  Kame  of  Hoy.  From  this  spot,  after  niin,  may  be 
Hcen  a  catarsict,  falling  orer  the  same  precipice,  of  enormous 
height ;  but  the  quantity  of  water  is  seldom  great. 

21.  From  the  great  resort  of  shipping  to  Stromness,  wrecks  have 
frequently  happened  on  this  shore  ;  bnt  one  wreck  will  serve  to 
illustrate  all.  In  the  storm  which  arose  on  Wednesday,  the  6th 
of  March  1834,  the  Star  of  Dundee,  a  schooner  of  seTcnty* 
eight  tons,  was  seen,  along  with  other  vessels,  stand  ing-in  on  the 
lee-shore,  which  it  was  evident  she  could  not  weather ;  and  as 
she  came  directly  towards  the  Black  Giaig,  three  miles  west  of 
Stromnees,  the  spectators  ran  to  the  predpioe  with  ropes  to 
render  assistance.  The  violence  of  the  storm,  and  the  shortness 
of  the  time,  preTented  the  crew  from  benefiting  by  the  good 
intentMos  of  the  people  on  land  ;  for  theiirst  wave  that  bore  pro- 
perly upon  her,  dashed  her  so  powerfnllj  on  the  rocks,  that  she 
was  instantlj  conrerted  into  countless  fragments,  which  the 
water  washed  up  into  a  care  at  the  bottom  of  the  over-hanging 
diff,  or  strewed  along  the  beach  ;  and  the  spectators  retired 
from  the  awful  scene  without  th<  -ratification  of  having  saved 
even  one  fellow-creature.  jJuriu^'  the  remainder  of  tlio  ^\eek, 
nothinar  of  consequence  waii  saved,  and  no  vestige  of  an  v  i  1  die 
crew  was  seen.  On  the  momin^j  of  the  following  Sunday, 
li.iW,  vtf.  fii  till  iiifllalde  asioiii-.hment  of  all,  and  the  terror  of 
tlit  fir-r  l*chulderj»,  one  of  the  crew,  who  could  scarcely  be 
l»clieve<i  to  he  a  human  l»cimr.  presented  himself  at  ilie  toj)  of 
the  precipice,  save<l  hy  a  mu^acle.  It  appcjired  that  he  was 
washed  up  into  the  cmve  which  we  have  mentioned,  along  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  wreck,  which  afterwards  remained 
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at  the  mouthy  checking  the  Yiolence  of  the  waT€i,  ao  that  they 
did  not  again  penetrate  so  far  as  to  carry  away  some  ved  her- 
rings which  had  been  washed  in  along  with  the  teatnan,  and 
which  served  him  for  food.    T\y  means  of  a  tin  can^  which  had 
been  used  for  oil,  he  collected  fresh  water  in  drops,  as  it  trickled 
down  from  the  rock.    Two  pillows  were  ako  washed  in  for  hi» 
comfort^  one  of  which  he  made  Ms  bed,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
other  he  stuffed  into  his  hoots  for  wannth.    He  did  not  com* 
plain  of  cold ;  for  the  waves,  whidi  at  high  tide  nearly  in* 
molated  him  by  throwing  in  huge  stones  and  blocking  him  op 
in  his  d^  gave  him  sufficient  employment  at  low  tide  to 
restore  things  to  order  before  the  next  attack.    The  prindiisl 
inoonyeiuenoe  which  he  soffered,  was  fnm  a  sense  of  suffbcaftkiD, 
when  the  waves  darkened  his  abode  by  filling  up  its  mouth, 
and  condensed  the  air  within,  so  as  to  give  the  sensation 
of  extreme  iieat  whcu  ilic  wave  was  in,  and  of  cold  when  it 
retired. 

22.  A  public  subscription  library  wan  iustituted  in  the  town 
in  the  year  1H"21,  which  has  already  been  an  example  for  the 
ostaHlishmont  ot  neveral  others  in  the  country.     The  stran;rer 
has  access  to  it  gratis.     There  is  iiere  also  a  museum,  which 
every  naturalist  and  antiquary  should  visit,  as  it  cmtnius 
many  interestinsr  ^^pecimens,  thouj^h  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,— 
the  Orkney  Natural  History  Society,  to  which  it  belongs,  hav- 
ing been  instituted  in  1837.    There  is  an  established  church, 
beside  two  dissenting  ones  in  the  town.    Although  Stronmej>s 
is  of  such  modem  origin^  it  is  singular  that  the  first  noTelist 
and  the  first  poet  of  the  age,  hare  obtained  each  a  hero  from  it.< 
natives,  or,  at  least,  from  those  who  are  so  connected  witli  it 
to  be  considered  such.   As  to  Oow  or  Smith,  the  hero  of  ^  Ths 
Pirate,**  we  do  not  wish  to  saye  him  from  the  same  iil-gottsa 
fiune  as  is  attached  to  the  memory  of  the  jarls,  or  sea-ldngi. 
who  preceded  him ;  but  we  may  remark,  that  some  intecestiiif 
details  regarding  his  history  will  he  found  in  Bfr.  Peteikin*t 
Notes  on  Orkney  ;**  and  tiie  remains  of  hu  iather*s  gaidsa 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour  of  StromneMk 
But  on  "  Tor(j[uil,  the  nursling  of  the  northern  seas,**  we  must* 
in  justice^  ofo  a  few  obserrations.    The  trafdler  will  pei^p^ 
recollect  the  poet's  description  of  him,  in  Canto  II.  of  Lord 
Byron's  "  Island 
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'*  And  who  ii  he?  the  blae^eyed  northeni  child. 

Of  islrs  more  known  to  iii;ui.  but  scarre  less  wfldt 

The  faur-kair'd  offspring  of  the  Hebrides,* 

Where  roars  the  Pentland  with  his  whirling  seat ; 

Kock'd  in  his  cmdle  by  the  nmring  wind, 

The  tempest- born  in  body  and  in  mind; 

His  yotmg  eyes,  opening;  on  the  ocvun  foam. 

Had  from  tbiai  momeat  awai'd  the  deep  his  heme,**  ke. 

As  Bvron  has  not  condescemled  to  enlirchten  the  reader  as 
to  his  real  history,  we  shall  endeavour  very  briefly  to  do  so. 
The  hero,  George  Stewart,  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Stewart  of  Masseter, 
who  resided  on  a  property  on  which  was  one  of  the  first  houses 
built  with  lime  in  Stromness ;  hence  it  is  still  called  the  White 
House,  and  here  his  sisters  lately  lived  highly  respected.  lie 
went  to  sea  about  the  year  1780,  and  was  a  midshipman  in  the 
Bounty  with  BHgh,  when  he  went  to  transplant  the  bnad-fruit 
tree  of  Otaheite  to  our  West  India  Islands,  and  he  lemained  on 
board  alter  the  mutiny,  oontraiy  to  his  own  wish.  Stewart 
took  no  part  in  that  transaction ;  and  he  is  vindicated,  in  a  late 
publication  on  the  subject,  by  one  who  had  access  to  the  best 
information,  t  He  was  one  of  those  who  perished  on  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Fuidora  in  the  following  August.  We  have  been 
laTOured  with  a  perusal  of  two  interesting  letters,  exculpating 
this  handsome  and  promising  youth,  which  were  written  to  his 
father  in  1792. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Miller  was  also  a  native  of  Stromness, 
on  whom  the  command  of  the  Cyane  devolved,  when,  in  1801), 
she  cntca^ed,  in  the  Bay  of  Xuplcs,  and  under  the  guns  of  the 
enemy's  l>atteries,  a  large  French  frigate,  a  sloop  of  war,  and  a 
number  of  gun-boats  ;  and  who  continue<l  the  action  for  two 
hours  and  twenty  minutes,  till  the  frigate  went  down,  when  he 
conducted  the  Cyane  safe  home.  We  belie?e  the  particulars 
are  mentioned  in  James's  Kaval  History. 

23.  While  at  Stromness,  the  first  fine  clear  day  should  be 
chosen  for  an  excursion  to  Hoy,  all  the  beauties  of  which  may 
be  seen  by  a  good  pedestrian  in  one  day,  by  making  the  circuit 
properly :  for  that  which  we  propose  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  miles  by  sea  and  land ;  and  seyen  of  these 
are  occupied  in  the  passage  to  and  from  tlie  island.  The  re- 
mainder he  will  find,  to  his  sad  experience,  to  consist  of  moss, 

*  In  the«e  three  lines  we  enly  ooont  three  errort  of  tmr  oonaequenee:— Fint, 
his  eves  were  bhu-k.  or  dark;  leoom),  so  wob  hair;  thirn,  he  ihonld  have  said 
Ormdes,  instead  of  Hebrklea.  tM  Byroo  ia  not  the  ooly  one  who  to  ht  liorgot  hie 
et-ography     to  oonfoiiiid  them. 

t  ttoelteily  litevy.  "Hvtiiij  afthe  Bonfy." 
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mouiit,  and  wildenies>,  (juliiiii'm  ar  divers  great  wateris.'*  A 
j>ilot-l)oat  may  be  had  i\jv  ios.  or  another  boat  for  Gs.,  to  po, 
aud  wait  the  return  of  the  party.    The  part  of  lloy  to  whioli 
the  boat  goe.s  must  depend  on  the  tide  and  wind  ;  bnt  we  rc- 
comineTuI  that,  if  the  |»5irtv  do  not  parUike  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  manse,  they  should  lan<l  either  at  Salwick  Little  or 
VVhanness,  \\}wn  the  boat  should  be  Pent  to  the  other  place  to 
wait  their  return  :  Imt  let  them  not  forget  to  carry  j>rovisioii* 
with  them.    We  suppose  the  party  to  land  at  the  former  place, 
which  we  prefer,  when  practicable.    From  this,  west  to  the 
meadow  of  the  Kame  is  about  three  miles.   Here  is  the  €nen 
echo  which  we  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear ;  for,  if  it 
does  not  equal  the  funous  one  at  Killamey  for  politeness  ia 
replying  to  a  query,  it  certainly  excels  it  in  the  impudence  with 
which  it  repeats  the  question^  and  mimics  the  human  voioeL  If 
you  try  to  defy  its  powers,  or  to  crack  its  Toice,  by  firing  a 
fowling-pieoe  for  its  imitation,  it  soon  shows  how  vmin  the 
attempt ;  for  the  salute  is  courteously  returned  by  something 
more  resembling  a  whole  train  of  artillery,  or  the  thunders  of 
heaven : — 

"  Tlic  cir(  lin;,'  liills.  Jill  black  and  wild. 
Are  o'ef  it«  Uumbcre  darkly  piled. 
Save  on  one  side,  where  fnr  below, 
Tlif  cvi  rhistinv'  waters  flow, 
And,  xouod  the  predpiom  vait, 
Buee  to  the  anuie  of  ttie  blMt"* 

The  Old  Man  of  Hoy  is  about  four  miles  from  ibis,  and  u 
reach  him  you  must  dimb  the  west  side  of  the   circliDg  hill-; 
when  you  seem  somewhat  like  Mahomet's  tomb,  while  the 
eagle  that  buiM«  in  the  neighbouring  precipices  often  Ti\«>ck^ 
your  efforts  liy  -  uiiin.^^  lui'l  screaHiing  above.    Ilaviug  attainvi 
tlic  .^uiiLiait,  you  l)end  your  course  southwmJH  al«»rig  a  iii-  ii 
stupenJuus  line  uf  precipices  1000  feet  perj>eudicular  hVm  .vo  the 
sea,  which  washes  their  base.    They  are  rather  a  succe>si(»u  ot 
precipices,  piled  one  upon  the  <»ther.  in  fuch  a  manner  n-^  t*" 
appear  like  the  remains  of  ^  in  vn^t  building:  )  nt  what 
would  the  proudest  monuments  ot  iiunian  skill  apju-ar  it  plmc^ 
iTi  the  ocean  near  them     or  how  long  would  they  wichst&nd  it- 
fury  ?    One  of  the  highest  parts  is  Braeburgh,  which  is  all 
insulated,  and  in  crossing  to  it  we  discovered  a  fine  Tein  of 

*  See  •'Orkney.'*  •  poem,  hyUt,  John  Malmlni,  from  vUfdi  we  would 
Uve  been  teinpted  to  qoote;,  tied  ovrliMitipernlttfld. 
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ganese.  The  Old  Man  is  a  huge  pillar,  quite  insnlntcd,  with 
arches  beneath,  which  stands  so  far  from  the  other  rocks,  that 
it  is  a  conspicuous  oVjcct  even  in  Caithness,  and  it  has  obtained 
its  name  because  it  seems  to  a  fanciful  view  "  like  the  human 
form.  The  Bum  of  Berridale  lies  about  three  miles  east  of 
this,  and  is  only  renuurkabie  for  a  few  stunted  shrubs  and  bushes, 
wbieh  are  generally  supposed  to  be  indigenous,  l)ut  which  we 
suspect  to  baye  been  planted.  The  botanist  irill  x^oice  more 
to  find,  on  the  descent  to  tbe  bum,  abundance  of  the  Vaceinium 
Myriilhu  ;  in  scTeral  places  quantities  of  the  EmpOrum  nigrum, 
the  Junxpenu  eommunU  and  Nofiheeium  otn/rofftm,  and  the 
JJi/perieum  dodes,  growing  down  in  the  Talley.  The  top  of 
the  Waidhill  is  about  two  miles  further  east,  with  a  very 
easy  ascent  on  the  side  next  Berridale  ;  but  the  botanist  should 
take  a  little  excursion  up  the  Grecii  of  Gair,  and  the  fissure 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  above  it,  caused  apparently 
by  a  whin  dyke  ;  or  alung  the  rock.^  which  encircle  the  moun- 
tain from  that  eastward,  called  the  Hammers,  where  he  will  find 
the  l}r^/a.<  octopttabiy  lUiodiola  rof^ea,  Saxifragrt  oj>j)o,<fitifo/it(,  S. 
Ift/jmoideity  SiUm  (U^auliSj  Solida^o  mrgaurea  ;  and  there,  or 
in  his  way  to  the  Dwarfie  Stone,'^  he  may  gather  the  Lycopfh- 
dium  annatinum^  L.  alpinum,  L,  chiwxtwm^  Mla^natdei^  L. 
9elagc^  and,  as  Dr.  Neill  says,  whole  acres  of  scirpus pawijform. 
Between  this  rocky  precipitous  belt,  which  is  about  half  way 
up,  and  the  top,  the  hill  has  a  more  gentle  slope,  which  is  coTcied 
with  Arhmiu*  alpinoy  A»  Uva^niy  Azalea  proeumbenB^  and  at 
the  very  top,  Lichen frigidnu  is  plentiful.  In  1529  Jo.  Ben*  says 
of  Hoy, — ^^Ingentissimus  mons  hie  est^  dtstat  enim  a  tern  in 
pari  altitudine  tribus  milliaiibus,  ubi  asoensus  non  est and 
in  the  Statistical  Account,  about  forty  years  ago,  it  is  stated 
that  "  some  strangers,  with  their  mathematical  instruments, 
have  computed  the  height  of  it  from  the  water's  edge  to  the 
top  an  Knglish  mile."  More  recent  and  accurate  observations, 
however,  have  deprived  Orkney  of  the  honour  of  possessing  the 
highest  mountain  in  Britain,  and  the  luxury  of  perpetnnl  ^now  ; 
and  Captain  Veitch,  who  }»itchcd  his  tent  here  on  tbe  tngouo- 
metrical  survey,  with  the  finest  instruments,  reduced  it  to  1555 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  It  commands  a  most  extensive 
and  interesting  view,  not  only  of  all  the  other  islands  which  lie 
scattered  beneath,  but  of  the  bold  outlines  of  the  mountains  of 
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Oailhness  and  Satherknd,  which  stretch  out  toiwda  Gkpe 
Wrath,  and  of  the  boundless  ocesa  bejood.  Thm  is  «  fine 
spring  HOST  the  sunmut^  on  the  west  side. 

From  the  top  to  the  fiunous  Pwaifie  Stone,*  whidi  lies 
about  south-east)  is  two  miles,  and  it  may  be  distinctlj  seen  in 
descending  that  side,  being  the  tether  east  of  two  hnmentf 
masses  of  sandstone,  which  have  probably  fallen  from  the  cliffs 
of  the  opposite  hill,  and  lodged  in  the  valley,  not  far  from  their 
base.     It  is  not  very  wonderful  a>  a  work  of  art,  hat  exceed- 
ingly so  for  its  antiquity,  there  being  no  reconl  or  prol>ai'le 
tradition  of  the  time  of  its  excavation,  or  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended  ;  but  we  think  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  anti- 
quary, witli  will. in  we  lately  viisitcd  it,  as  interesting  as  it  i-'> 
new.   According  to  him,  it  was  ^irobably,  at  one  time,  a  heathen 
altar,  and  afterwards  converted  into  the  residence  of  a  Christi;ifi 
hemiit ;  and  this  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  offerlogs  that 
used  to  be  left  in  it  by  visitors,  and  such  we  have  deposited  in 
l>oyhood,  with  superstitious  exactness.  The  external  dimensions 
of  the  mass,  the  upper  surface  of  which  inclines  to  the  north-east 
about  5  d^,,  are  as  follows  : — Length,  from  26  to  iiS^  fe^t ; 
breiMlth,  from  13  to  14  feet  8  inches ;  height  above  ground,  from 
6^  to  2  feet.    In  this  huge  mass  is  excavated  by  art  a  centra] 
apartm^ty  with  a  bed  on  each  side  of  it,  to  the  fonncor  ef 
which  there  is  aooess  by  a  door  on  the  west  side,  and  m  hole  m 
the  top. 

The  tiled  traToller  who  follows  the  party  '^haud  paseihoi 
ssquisy''  will  be  gfm^  to  learn  that  the  nearest  sea-shore  to  wiaA 
we  recommended  the  boat  to  go  for  his  reception  is  only  a  nile 
and  a  half  north-east  of  the  Dwarfie  Stone ;  and  the  bolntsi 
may  amuse  himself  on  the  way  by  gathering  spedmena  oiSmri- 
fraga  aitatdes^  and  a  few  specimens  of  the  Drotera  hmrt  foi*  ^ 
and  D.  rotund  if olia,  in  the  wettest  spots.  The  passage  l^ok  t 
Stromness  is  four  miles,  and  perhaps  will  require  to  In;  niadt  at 
the  cast  side  of  the  little  island  of  Graemsay.  Iho  population 
of  Hoy,  exclusive  of  Walls,  is  only  320. 

24.  We  now  prosecute  our  journey  through  the  West  Main- 
land to  Birsay,  the  palace  of  which  lies  nbmit  twelve  miles  north 
of  Str  -Tiiness  ;  and  if  the  traveller  be  not  satiated  with  tb-» 
rocky  scenery  of  Hoy,  ha  may  travel  part  of  the  way  alon^  the 

*  Sm  Sir  WtUer  Soott'ft  "  Pinte." 
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precipices  overhanging  the  sea,  where  it  is  impossible  to  drive, 
and  not  \cry  convenient  to  ride.  The  principal  objects  in  this 
line  arc  a  fine  insulated  pillar  ;  the  famous  figured  stones 
near  Skuill,  which  old  writers  seem  to  consider  an  artificial 
pavement  or  Street,  hut  which  are  notiimg  mure  than  the 
weathered  strata,  the  softer  parts  of  which  have  been  washed 
away,  while  the  harder  remain  in  prominent  and  often  curious 
relief ;  and  the  Hole  of  Row,  which  is  a  lofty  natural  arch 
through  the  predpioe^  fonning  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of 
SkaiU,  occasioned  by  two  whin  dykes  occurring  so  near  each 
other  thai  the  strata  between  have  been  pniTerised  and  washed 
out  by  Uie  sea  as  high  up  as  it  had  power  to  do  BO.  Immedlatelj 
souih  of  the  arch  the  stones  on  the  top  of  the  precipice  are 
arranged  like  those  on  a  beach  bj  the  force  of  the  wares,  and 
on  the  top  of  one  of  these  crags  we  once  picked  up  a  lump  of 
India-rubber  corered  with  bamades^  Not  fiur  from  Row,  on 
the  nearest  part  of  the  coast,  is  an  immense  rock,  which  is  well 
known  to  have  been  carried  a  considerable  distance  by  the  sea  ; 
it  is  siTteen  feet  long,  six  broad,  and  three  thick,  and  weighs, 
we  c.iIl  ulate,  about  twenty-four  tons.  The  public  road  to  Birsay, 
whii'h  i;^  more  direct,  nnd  c'enerally  ulMjut  two  or  three  miles 
inland  from  the  west  preci|>ice.s,  skirts  along  the  oast  side  of  the 
hills  that  form  the  bold  west  coast,  and  occn^i<»iKiily  affords  fine 
views  of  the  central  Mainland.  The  unruiiied  surface  of  the 
lochs,  with  the  numerous  low  points  of  land  jutting  into  them, 
give  these  scenes  an  air  of  serenity  that  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  continual  war  that  is  waged  between  the  raging  ocean 
and  frowning  cngs  at  a  little  distance. 

About  four  miles  fiom  Stromness  the  traToUer  enters  the  ftst" 
tik  parish  of  Sandwickat  Ihemill-damof  Toy,  theroad  still  hold- 
ing a  northeriy  course  y  but  if  he  take  any  interost  in  Titiified 
or  rather  Titrified  cairns,  he  may  take  a  look  at  oneon  the 
top  of  Laogafiold,  about  a  mile  north-east  of  this  null.  About 
a  hundred  yards  south  of  this  cairn  is  a  large  group  of  tumuli, 
several  of  which  have  Iteen  opened  by  the  Natunil  HistorjSociL  tj. 
They  are  the  se{)u]chral  monuments  of  a  people  who  })umed  their 
dead.  In  all  of  them  have  been  luuiul  human  bones  burnt  and 
broken  into  fra;nnents,  and  enclosed  in  graves,  lined  with  in 
one  tumulus  six  of  these  graves  were  founfl,  an<l  irt  anotln  r  an 
am,  which,  with  other  specimens,  is  now  in  the  museum  in 
Btromness.   About  500  yards     N.  W.  of  this,  and  210  yards 
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8.  8.  £.  of  the  road,  at  the  Loch  of  Olumlj,  ue  the  ftonei  oC 
Via^  which  till  naw,  haye  entinlj  escaped  obeerfatioii,  but  eie 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  aati<iiuxj,  from  their  raMnUaiiee 
to  a  £unou8  cromlech  in  Angleiea :  indeed^  the  figure  of  that 
with  the  head-etone,  in  the  100th  plate  of  the  Bncjelopiedia 
Britannica,  published  in  1797,  might  pass  for  a  repreaentatian 
of  this  monument,  before  the  displacing  of  its  pillars.    It  ii 
placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  old  circular  endosure  275  jardi 
in  circumference,  with  a  small  tumulus,  which  has  lately  been 
opened,  on  the  south  side  of  it.    The  traveller,  if  in  a  vehicle 
should  proceed  by  the  new  road  now  being  fornicd  la  a  north- 
erly direction  from  this  point,  or  lie  may  rejoin  the  old  lo^d  a 
little  west  of  the  manse,  which  is  conspicuous  a  mile  N.*bj  W. 
from  this,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  on  is  the  re^idenee  of 
Mr.  Watt  of  T'.i  cckness.  who  farms  a  considerable  portion  of 
own  property  in  an  improved  manner.     The  public  road  now 
dwindles  into  a  track  which  it  re<iuires  some  nicety  to  keep; 
hut  it  preserves  its  northerly  course  two  miles  farther  on,  lying 
about  200  or  300  yards  west  of  a  meeting-house,  with  a  large 
dweUing-house  on  each  side  of  it.    The  population  of  Send- 
wick,  in  which  there  are  two  dissenting  meeting-houses,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  1033.   It  was  disjoined  horn  StJtom- 
ness  in  1  ^32,  and  it  would  he  well  if  other  united  parish^  woold 
speedily  follow  such  an  example.   This  parish,  as  well  as  womm 
others,  is  so  covered  over  with  tumuli,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  point  out  all  their  localities ;  bat  just  after  pmnstng  its 
north  hill  dyke^  on  the  south  side  of  the  bill  called  YeatnfioU 
we  would  in  particular  direct  the  stranger  to  extensare  rmniini 
of  antiquity,  400  jaids  or  so  west  of  the  road,  whieb  bawe  new 
been  noticed  before^  but  which  are  worthy  of  a  riait.  Amoajr 
them  are  some  loose  slabs  or  stones,  not  fiur  remored  from  their 
original  bed,  of  nearl j  the  same  form  and  dimensKms  as  tbc 
Standing  Stones  of  Btennis  t  end  it  is  on  this  account  prolmhl. 
that  the  rocks  here  forme<l  the  original  bed  or  quannr  froi 
wliicli  the  whole  were  oLuiined.     The  road  hence  to  the  palace 
of  Birsa,y,  through  the  town  of  Marwick,  in  about  four  miles. 

25.  The  earldom  oi  iiir.>ay  contains  the  greatest  extent  c: 
rich  com  land  in  this  county,  find  it  will  l>car  a  ^"Uipari^ioa 
with  many  fields  in  a  more  -nitheni  and  f:i\\>uied  dim:*!* 
Bir^y  palace,  which  is  situated  '^u  the  sea  ^h  re,  and  witUia  ^ 
hundred  yards  of  the  church  and  uuui8e»  wais  grmtly  im|iroFv«yL 
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if  not  altofetlier  remodeUed,  hj  Ewl  Robert  Stowftrt^  probablj 
In  imitation  of  Holyrood  House,  as  it  is  a  hollow  qiiadxmogle, 
iDiaiuiiDg  158  by  100  feet|  wiUi  a  well  in  the  centM.  The 
buildings  were  two  stoveys  high,  and  they  have  still  a  magnifi- 
cent  appeatanoOy  though  quite  in  ruins,  to  which  condition,  we 
fetr,  th^  hare  been  reduced  as  much  by  the  hands  of  man  as 
by  the  effects  of  time.    In  the  Latin  inscription  which  Earl 
Robert  placed  orer  the  gate,  but  which  is  now  gone,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Scotland.    It  ran  thus: — ^'Dominus 
Robertus  Stuartus,  filius  Jacobi  Quinti  liej:  Scotorum."  Pro- 
bably it  was  owing  rather  to  want  of  grammar  than  of  loyalty, 
but  it  is  said  to  have  operated  a^^ainst  his  son,  when  tried 
for  treason.      The  stone  with  the  name  of  King  Bellas 
engraven  on  it,  and  ^^hi  li  is  now  built   in  the  wall  of 
the  chiirch,  sliouM  be  iii>j>ected  ]»y  the  traveller  ;  but  the 
lirough,  which  is  insulated  at  tloo«l  tide,  and  in  which  is  a 
mml\  part  of  the  ruins,  of  Chri'^t  <^^hurch,  in  which  St.  Magnus 
wa."  first  buried,  contains  nothing  to  detain  him.    Birsay  is  the 
most  populous  country  parish  in  Orkney,  having  a  population 
of  1634  ;  yet  it  is  united  with  the  pariiih  of  Harray  into  one 
chaige.    Hence  the  trayeller  may  tind  his  way  back  through 
Hanaj  to  Kiikwall,  which  is  distant  about  twenty  niile«:,  or,  if 
he  prafer  a  longer  route^  or  a  new  of  more  crags  and  ^*  ghoea, 
with  hill  and  dale,  he  may  return  by  the  united  parishes  of 
Bvie  and  Rendall ;  but  the  road  through  the  latter  is  the  most 
melancholy  one  that  we  wot  of ;  while  Erie  contahu  nothing 
but  the  Bron^  of  Buigu,  and  some  Picts'  houses,  to  excite 
the  interest      the  antiquary.   Before  parting,  howem,  we 
mmj  mention  a  few  more  tare  plants  which  a  botanist  might 
wish  to  collect  in  this  part  of  the  country.   The  Ana^MU 
grows  in  tufts  in  wet  meadows ;  OakUe  maritima  oa  wok 
ihorssy  partieulaily  in  fianday.   Centaurea  nigraj  though  com- 
mon deswhere,  is  rue  here,  growing  only  in  Westray,  so  fiur  as 
we  know.     CoekUaria  daniea,  and  C.  ffrmdandiea  common, 
especially  in  Stromness.    Epilobium  amjustifolium^  Trumbland 
in  Rouiay.    Primula  elatior,  along  with  J\  verL^,  Aikenjcss  in 
Eirie.    Sejieeio  i*>,'iCQsu4  in  Firth,  llaiTay,  ^c.    Thhtspi  arveime^ 
Sea]  ay.     V^TOtunt  AnftffftUi^,  ditches  at  Scar,  Sanday. 

2*1.  <  >ui  liniii-  lurbid  us  to  go  over  the  north  isles,  which 
may  l-o  rt  n>i,icred  the  greater  ti»ur  of  Orkuey,  in  the  same 
nunute  manner  as  we  ha?e  descnbed  the  fioutiiem  portion^  and 
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wc  presume  that  it  is  unnecesmy,  as  trayellers  seldom  hare 
leisure  to  make  it,  uid  thoee  piirticularly  interested  in  the 
country  will  have  access  to  local  directions;  but  such  as  are 
determined  to  see  them  all,  may  either  letum  to  Kirkfiall,  and 
commence  the  circuit  with  Shapinshay,  going  round  against 
the  sun,  and  taking  Dr.  Keill^s  Tour  for  their  guide ;  oz^  with- 
out retuning  to  the  capital,  they  may  make  the  drcnit  In  the 
opposite  direction,  and  begin  with  Rouaay,  which  is  two  milei 
distant  from  Erie.   There  is  a  tolersble  inn  on  it,  and  the  bun 
of  Trumbland  is  desenring  of  a  risit  from  the  botaniat ;  but 
the  camp  of  Jupiter  Fring  will  disappoint  the  antiquaiy*  ¥nm 
this  to  Egilshay  is  two  miles.   Here  the  ancient  Scandinafiaa 
church  should  be  visited.    This  Island  belongs  to  Mr.  Baikie 
i>t  Taiikcriicss.    From  it  or  Knusay  to  Tu<|Uoy,  or  t-o  the  iiian»w 
iu  Wcistra}',  is  about  eight  miles.    Here  the  \\  c>tnty  '*  gentle- 
men's cave,"  Fitty  Hill,  and  the  tine  ruins  uf  the  castle  of 
Noltland,  may  be  visited.    The  vulgar  error  that  this  castle, 
was  erected  for  the  Karl  of  Ik>thwell,  Queen  Mary's  paramour, 
is  now  exploded.    It  probably  arose  from  coni.  ini  lintr  the  Rari 
with  Bishop  Huthwcll.    For  particular^  we  imiM  reter  to  *' Bill- 
ln<:^s'  Baronial  ami  Kcclesinstical  Antiquities,  "  w  here  there  is  not 
only  a  good  plate  of  it,  but  also  an  excellent  account  by  Mr.  Bal- 
four of  Trenaby,  on  whose  estate  it  stands.    It  is  iu  the  neigh> 
bourhood  of  the  harbour  and  Tillage  of  Pierowall,  where  then  if 
an  inn.    This  island  belongs  principally  to  Mr.  Stewnrt  of 
Brough  (who  resides  on  it),  ^tr.  Balfour  of  Trenabj,  Mr.  Traill 
of  Holland,  and  Br.  Traill  of  Tirlot,  professor  of  medical  juiia- 
prudence  in  the  rulversity  of  Kdinburgh.   From  Tuquoy  ^ 
Pierowall  the  walk  is  about  four  miles ;  and  from  this  to  Pa^ 
Weetray  the  sail  ia  about  the  same  length.  On  this 
another  Picts*  houie,  on  a  much  hoger  scale  than  that  aa 
WidefordHQly  has  beoi  opened  lately.  It  haa  a  wy  long  apmxt- 
ment  in  the  centre,  communicating  with  a  smaller  one  at  each  cmd. 
andianged  around  these  are  twelve  oelis,  two  of  which  are  dimlila 
all  communicating  with  the  centre  apartment  by  pasngma  aimilBr 
in  height  to  those  at  Wideford  Hill.   The  whole  len^h  €rem 
the  one  extremity  of  the  centre  apartments  to  the  other  b 
seventy-seven  feet,  and  their  breadth  and  height  are  the  sanK 
lis  those  of  the  principal  apui  iment  of  that  before  descri><€»i 
Here  are  also  the  ruins  of  two  aneicnt  churches,  tkiee  vitxi^c^ 
cairns  near  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  the  mttcide  umd 
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jjttrifi  hn's  (halls  ;)  but  the  principal  curiosity  of  Papa  is  its 
hohi),  which,  rkiring  the  hatchiog  season,  is  covered  with  the 
nests  of  itinunierahle  sea-birds.  Pay)a  also  belongs  to  Mr. 
Traill  of  Holland,  who  resides  on  it,  and  from  whose  famUj  all 
the  Tndlls  of  Orkney  are  descended.  In  his  house  is  a  very 
curious  and  hospitable  iimtation  to  strangers,  which  was 
plftoed  above  the  chimn^-pieoe  of  the  great  hall  by  one  of  his 
ancestors  abore  200  years  ago.  From  Pierowall  to  Rapness  is 
a  walk  of  serea  or  eight  miles,  and  not  Cur  from  the  direct  Une 
is  another  ^gentlemen's  cave  ;**  so  caQed,  because  some  who 
were  thought  to  be  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  were  con- 
cealed here  for  a  short  time.  We  have  been  in  both  caves ; 
but  recollecting  that  half  our  partj  would  not  venture  into  the 
former,  we  would  recommend  this  as  having  a  much  easier 
access. 

27,  From  Rapness  to  Cuthesvoe  in  Eday  is  three  miles,  and 
the  walk  thence  to  Calfsound,  where  there  is  a  comfortable 
public-house,  is  ahout  two  miles.  This  island  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  Lainsr  of  Papdale,  who  is  brother  to  the  hi>torian  of  Scot- 
land, whom  he  succeeded.  It  is  covered  with  a  great  (luantity 
of  peat-moss,  and  furnishes  firing  to  most  of  the  north  isles. 
From  Oalfsound  to  Pool,  or  Hecklabor  in  Sanday,  is  three 
miles ;  and  from  thence  to  Scar,  or  Savil,  is  a  walk  of  eight 
miles,  which  passes  nenr  the  manse  of  Cross  parish.  Adjoining 
8avil  is  a  mass  of  gneiss,  weighing  about  fourteen  tons,  though 
the  nearest  primitive  district  is  at  Stromness.  About  four 
miles  firom  this  spot  is  a  comfortable  inn  called  Oastle  HilL 
From  Scar,  or  Savil,  to  north  Ronaldshay,  the  breedth  of  sea  is 
seven  miles,  and  the  walk  firom  the  landing-pUM»  to  the  remains 
of  a  lighthouse  about  three  miles.  Korih  Ronaldshay,  the 
meet  northern  of  the  Orkneys,  belongs  to  Mr.  Tmill  of  Wood- 
wick,  whose  tenants,  the  natives,  are  considered  more  primitiye 
in  their  manners  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Orkney.  From 
the  lighthouse  back  to  Bridesness  is  three  miles  ;  from  tliat  to 
the  Start,  or  Taftsness  in  Sanday,  is  seven  miles.  The  walk 
from  tlie  Start  lighthouse  thruULcK  the  extensive  plain  of  Fidge 
to  Kittlct  it  is  seven  miles.  Here  the  antiquary  should  visit 
the  vitrihed  cairns  of  Elsness,  of  which  there  are  above  twenty, 
and  which  Dr.  Hihbert  has  lately  brought  into  notice  with  so 
much  effect,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  vitrified  forts.  The 
axyoioing  Ward  hill  should  al»>  be  examined,  if  time  permit. 
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Sanday  is  a  low,  swd fertfle,  iad  extenriT^  iilaod,  the  pm> 

cipal  proprietor  of  which  is  1^.  Tnill  of  Hohitier,  M.  ^ 
has  a  residoDce  on  it  From  KettletofI  to  Papa  Soad  is 
Stronsaj  is  seren  miles.    This  is  the  great  statioD  ftr  kmg 

curing  in  the  north  isles,  and  it  has  already  giveD  rise  to  a  vil- 
lage, and  a  considerable  pier,  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  ksd- 

ing  and  unloading.     The  neighbouring  property,  the  Tslesfif 
which  is  thus  greatly  enhanced,  belongs  to  Mr.  Laiug. 
Whitehall  to  Liunbhead  is  a  walk  of  five  or  six  miles.  HereU 
a  Pict's  house,  the  interior  of  which  mciy  yet  be  seen  ;  and  di- 
rectly lu  low  it  are  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  and  exten>iTf 
pier,  the  existence  of  which  has  only  of  late  l>ecome  kBOiii 
From  Rothiesholme  or  the  luighhouring  parts  of  Stronsay,  to 
the  Ohoe  of  Shap)inshay,  is  n^'init  sovcn  inilcs  ;  and  fr^m  thentt 
to  El  wick  is  a  walk  of  six  miles,    iiere  Ball  air  is  situated,  ihi^ 
splendid  mansion  lately  er^ted  by  Mr.  Balfour  of  Trenaly, 
which  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  Kirkwall,  and  all  the  nei^h- 
hourhood.   It  is  in  the  old  style,  and  lesemblee  Abbotsford  it 
a  little  distance — like  that,  it  contains  nuiny  copies  from  the 
beauties  of  ancient  architecture.   We  believe  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  it  north  of  Dunrobiu ;  and  had  not  that  beeo  ]m^J 
enlarged,  there  would  have  becoi  no  such  building  in  the  aortb 
of  Scotlaiid.*    The  whole  island  belongs  to  Mr.  Balfour,  it  i> 
naturally  bad,  but  has  lately  been  much  improred  by  diiini^ 
From  Elwick  to  Oamess,  the  nearest  part  of  the  Mainknd,  tlie 
distance  is  nearly  two  miles. 

28.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  these  femes  are  under  no  n- 
gulation  that  we  know  of.  We  hare  therefore  staled  bdo* 
what  will  be  a  liberal  allowance  for  a  lobster-boat  with  t«> 
men,  which  is  generally  sufficient  In  summer ;  hut  if  a  large 
boat  or  more  hands  are  required,  the  freight  must  be  increaiei 
If  the  traveller  prefer  crossing  to  Caithness  in  the  course  of  the 
post,  the  distances  and  freights  arc  a:i  follows  : — From  Kirk- 
wall to  Holm  the  road  is  seven  miles  long  ;  from  Holm  to  Bur 
rav  is  three  miles,  freight  2s.,  or  with  the  mail  only  4d.  Tbt 
walk  across  Hurray  is  two  miles :  from  this  to  south  iionald 
shay  is  one  inile,  In  ight  6d.,  or,  with  the  mail,  2d.  From  the 
laudiug-place  to  Burwick,  on  the  south  end  of  the  island,  ik 

Mr.  Matheioii'i  Aue  castk  of  Stonura'av  must  be  al»o  rxcrptcd.  And  it  is  wmt' 
what  remarkahk^  that  thediataiit  Islet  of  the  Qrkocjt  and  Lairia  itaM  le  tlw 
dittistpoMttd, 
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rli stance  is  eight  miles  ;  and  from  the  latter  place^  Houna,  on 
I  he  south  side  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  is  about  six  miles  distant, 
freight  10s.,  or,  in  con ij  any  wiiii  the  mail,  Is.  The  post-hoat 
cTosses  to  and  from  Uikuey  every  day  when  the  v.eatlier  will 
admit  of  it  ;  and  though  this  passage  across  the  Pentland  Firth 
may  appear  dangerous  to  strangers,  and  has  deprived  some 
timid  travellers  of  a  view  of  the  Uftima  Tlmle^  we  can  assure 
them,  for  their  comfort,  that  only  one  post-boat  has  been  lost 
in  the  firth  durmg  the  last  lOU  years,  and  that  one  was  run 
down.  There  is  an  inn  at  each  of  the  ferries  just  mentioned  ; 
but  we  believe  the  beet  is  Allan*8  at  St.  Margaret's  Hope. 
South  Ronaldshay  is  the  great  station  for  herring-curing  in 
the  south  isles.  From  it  to  Walls  is  ahout  five  miles ;  to  which 
a  passage  maj  be  had  for  fis.,  or,  with  the  mail.  Is.  Here  is 
the  fine  bay  of  Long  Hope,  which  is  greatly  resorted  to  by  ship- 
ping. It  has  two  martello  towers  to  defend  it^  and  the  adjoin- 
ing property  is  divided  between  the  crown  and  Mr.  Heddle  of 
Melsetter,  who  has  a  country  house  in  Walls. 

We  may  finally  add,  that  the  fcny  hire,  or  cost  of  a  boat, 
among  these  islands^  though  under  no  public  regulation,  should 
be : — 

£    8.  I». 

From  Evie  to  Rou&ay,  about   o    1  ti 

Trvmbland,  fai  Boosay,  to  Egilshay   0  16 

BoQsay  or  £plshay  to  Tuqao^,  ortothe  Manse  of  Westray  0  8  0 
Pierowall  to  Pupa  Westray  (mclnding  thf  retam  freij^t)  0   5  0 

Rapne6i>,  in  VVesiray,  to  CuUie^voe,  in  £da^  0   2  0 

Caffeound,  In  Eday,*  to  Pool  or  Heckiabor,  m  Sanday  ...  0   2  6 

Scar  or  Suvil     ICorth  Ronaldshay  0  5  0 

Bridesnem,  in  North  BonaMaiuiy,  to  the  Start  or  Tafts- 

in  Sanday   0    6  0 

Kcuieu>tt,  in  Sanday,  to  Fapa  iSoiuid,  in  btronsay  0   U  0 

North  Ronaldshay  to  Fair  Ide  1  10  0 

F)iir  Isle  to  SDmbiiiglif  in  Zetland   1  6  0 

29.  To  the  foregoing  minute  an«l  interesting  details,  which 
the  authors  of  this  Avork  have  no  d  ul-t  will  prove  extremely 
useful  to  the  tourist — and  which  are  the  more  vaiual)le  as  they 
proceed  from  the  pen  of  a  clergyman,  the  Ileverend  Charles 
CloiiBtony  minister  of  Sand  wick,  a  native  of  Orkney — the  com- 
pilers take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  extracts  from  their  own 
notes  of  the  tail  from  Kirkwall  to  Papa  Westray,  as  they  con- 
eeife  them  more  deeoriptive  of  the  geiural  characters  of  the 
north  iilesy  or  at  least  of  such  as  are  likely  to  strike  the  eye  of 
stiBogan  J— 
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Immediately  after  leaving  Kiilnrall,  whose  dilppiBg  lad  spires  oooti- 

nne  lon^  in  vit  w,  we  find  oursrlves  bewildered  amonp  an  archipelago  of 
land-locked  islands.    It  is  almost  ijn|>ossible  to  conceive  with  what  feel- 
ings of  security  you  plough  thl*  ]»toriuy  S4ia,  for  you  are  aU  the  titne  M 
completely  summiidM  with  land  aa  if  yoa  were  'sailing  on  the  anniffl«<l 
hoMBom  of  *Loch  Lomond.    First  appear  the  beautiful  loni;  in^^  n  Mi"  of 
Sh.*ipin««hav.  which  arc  cnltivnted  up'n  the  best  and  newest  sy->Um  lyan 
enlightened  proprietor ;  soon  thereaticr  you  see  the  terniiuatiuu  of  ibc  hflh 
o€  Pomona,  and  fkr  behind  tbe  towering  ones  of  Hoy ;  while  at  jpoariidt 
a  numbtt  of  green  holms  start  up  from  the  watery  waste,  atfbcdflBg  snm- 
mer's  pasturv  t  '  :i  f-  w  M«'utin;r  sheep,  and  throwing  the  runnincr  tide  in 
cnrlinj^  eddici?  Ironi  their  banks.    To  Uie  north  and  west  you  behold  the 
high  uud  broken  hills  of  Kousay  and  Westray,  the  latter  of  which  aiiffoadi 
nearer  the  peaked  oroonical  sibape  than  any  others  in  Orkney ;  aiMtotk 
east  you  have  these  oontnsted  by  the  low  aweeping  loeka  'of  Fnay  mi 
£day. 

After  passing  the  Firth  of  Westray,  through  which  a  most  powerfiti 
and  rapid  tide  mna,  whidi  la  generaljy  aocompinied  by  a  heavy  twefl  aad 
breaker^  you  steer  in  between  the  Hofan  of  Faray  and  tbo  Butt  of  Bad- 
ness.   In  this*  rh:innel,  in  ^'on^sequence  of  the  tendenrv  of  nil  tb^  walprs 
towards  the  great  body  in  W  e^tray  Firth,  the  current  is  said  to  liow  tmjv 
for  three  hours,  and  to  ebb  for  nine.    Before  this  the  scenery  is  beaatt* 
fally  variegated,  and  we  are  surrounded  by  hill?  or  projecting  rocks ;  bat 
on  turning  the  point  just  named,  and  looking  din  rtly  north,  you  imni'- 
diately  p  rceive  the  l)Oundiess  expanse  of  the  Cienuan  Hcx^an.    If  thr  duj 
be  particularly  line  and  clear,  you  can  descry  Sauday  and  >iortb  KoiiAia- 
shay,  both  of  which,  as  the  name  of  tbe  fbnner  expnasea,  are  low,  aad 
therefore  yory  dan-erou^  to  shipping.   In  a  thick  day  they  are  chie^ 
known  }•'}■  tlie  darkiti-s  .f  the  atmosphere  over  them;  and,  indee<l,  .-^U  av* 
appeal'  a^i  lung  black  clouds  on  the  horizon.    Near  Rapneas  vdn 
Shewn  a  cave,  in  which  twelve  gentlemen,  who  were  persecuted  in  At 
fart^fkm  by  the  Hanoverian  partisans  for  their  attachmcsit  to  Prinoe 
Charles,  concealed  themselves  for  a  whole  %%-inter,  -without  even  lif^htbr 
a  tire.  (If  nft'*Tnpting  to  fish,  or  even  to  take  any  exorcise.    liy  the  eare 
ut  an  old  uiun,  who  furnished  them  vrith  food,  they  burv  ived  the  imiue* 
diate  seardi  of  the  bloodUiirsty  execnton  of  a  cruel  law,  but  none  of  ths 
ever  completely  recovered  the  colds  and  rheumatism  caught  in  those  damp 
pestilontial  prfson -houses,  where  tl^y  were  often  awakened  by  thenoiK 

and  wetting  of  the  spray. 

•  •  •  •  •  a 

.30.  Pqpa  irejr«nay.— The  coasts  of  this  little  isle  of  the  oc«an  are  bsU 

and  rof  k  v,  and  of  course  extremely  nigge<l,  from  the  iMi^^rjnnl  d  n^h  uf  thr 
surroundinij  wave.^,  which  drive  in  imniens*'  (luantities  ot  sea-wec>,i,  M 
keh)  and  manure,  on  the  shore.  It&  upper  surface  b,  however,  smooth 
ana  undulating ;  and,  where  not  turned  up  by  the  plough,  is  covured  with 
a  rich  carpetinr;  of  short  green  turf.  On  this  meaaow-ground  numbers  flf 
small  hi  nek  e/ittle  and  more  diminutive  sheep  are  .''een  brow  sinjc  in  cahn 
and  un<iii>turbed  securityi  and  which  must  be  hailed  by  the  mariner  ap- 
proaching from  distant  lands  aa  the  first  cheering  signs  of  lilb  md  joV. 
The  lower  flat^,  and  many  of  the  rising  simny  braes,  are  finely  cultivatsd; 
and,  besides  the  m^re  r^^ilar  fields  oi  the  iiitf^lligent  proprietor,  they  ex- 
hibit the  usual  variegated  and  fantastical  appearanoe  of  lauds  laid  out  ia 
common  or  run-rig. 

It  Is  a  alogular  drcumstanoe  that  this,  one  of  the  most  northerly,  and, 
to  previous  expectation,  the  most  cold  and  banen  of  the  Orknagr  Um. 
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ahoiild  be  one  of  the  mfldest  and  most  fertile,  and  that  the  time  cfaartetfln 
apply  to  the  opporite  ones  or  North  Bonaldahay  and  Sanday.   The  nioet 

faiterestinf^  appearance  nlnMit  Papa,  to  a  stranf^^T,  i«  that  of  the  tsnn  etthfr 
riaing  over  ihi'  dark  omime  of  thi.«  latter  islanrl,  or  setting  in  the  waves 
of  the  Western  Ocean.  In  either  «>f  the^  aspects,  he  is  grand  and  beau- 
tiful, causing  the  eye  to  hail  hiiD  as  if  awakening  into  life  in  the  morning 
from  the  laiul  of  past  and  dim  ronianre;  or,  on  bein^c  received  at  niirlit 
into  the  boisom  ot  the  Atlantic,  he  yeenis  to  leave  uh  lon»>  ,ind  desolate, 
exposed  to  the  whittling  wind  and  surge  s  ruar,  or  startled  at  ihe  wild 
ftnboding  cry  and  gleaming  forms  of  tlw  revolving  eea-hirda. 

Let  the  stranger  now  pass  some  time  in  examining  the  Holm,  a  small 
island  f<"Tn.^  hundred  yards  off  the  eastpm  coast,  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
poor  sheep,  but  still  retaining  the  subterranean  remains  of  several  Pict- 
lih  boQMi^  and  the  graves  of  some  eUpwreokedaeaineD.  To  the  natuaHst 
it  is  one  n  the  most  interesting  spots  In  Hie  Orkneys,  as  it  exhibits  the 
Last  expiring  ••?V'>rt^  of  vo  ^t  t  fition.  and  more  particularly  as  its  retire<i  and 
onfrequented  lysiuou  makes  it  the  welcome  haunt  of  mnumerable  iiocks 
of  sea' fowl,  whenever  they  notice  the  approach  of  your  boat,  they  be^n 
to  iiy  in  circlin^^  eddies  round  your  head,  and  raise  such  a  deafening  noiae^ 
that,  till  .such  tiuK;  as  one  p^ts  arciHt'mifd  to  it,  vnn  can  scarcely  hear 
your  next  neighbour  speak,  or  attend  to  any  other  thing  but  their  cries. 
The  side  of  the  Holm  next  Papa  is  low  and  grassy,  and  is  consequently 
left  to  the  dominion  of  the  sheep;  bat  the  opposite  ride,  which  sustains 
the  full  .suf'X.-  of  the  Ntirtheni  Ocean,  h  bare,  and  strewed  with  masses  of 
rock  and  l<»i.sf  stones  and  slate,  raise^l  up  by  the  winter's  tide.  Among 
these,  as  Uiick  as  tiiey  can  lie,  and  exposed  to  all  the  change  of  the 
weatnar,  and  ev«n  to  the  eardess  Ibot  of  the  passing  stranger,  are  de- 
posited the  eggs  of  the  sea-birds,  protected  only  by  a  few  reeds  and 
(ipathers,  or  by  the  projecting  edge  of  a  piece  of  slate  or  stone.  These 
birds  are  principally  of  the  giUl,  guillemot.  kitUwake,  and  auk  tribes ;  bat 
lower  down,  In  the  more  inaooBssible  and  secore  parts  of  the  lodksj  an 
seen  rows  of  otnmorants,  di  vers,  and  puffins.  They  are  so  tame,  especiaHy 
the  cormorant*}  or  skarfs,  that  they  will  allow  you  to  knock  them  down 
with  stonesi  or  (it  is  said)  even  suiier  ttieinselves  to  be  caught  by  strings 
with  movwrie  loops  thrown  over  their  neeka.  Tlieniost  interesting  sight, 
liowever,  and  the  only  one  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  thut  of  n  dock  of  Kider  Ducks  {Ana.<t  molff^imn)  of 
about  thirty  in  number,  which  make  this  holm  their  annual  brecdmg- 
place.  They  always  keep  together,  are  larger  than  the  common  duck,  of 
a  brown  ( olonr,  end  they  lay  their  eggs  in  nests  formed  of  their  own  soft 
down.  These  you  may  ro!>  twice;  but  if  molested  a  third  time  (when 
the  drake  pulls  »»fV  his  own  hrea?t  feathers  to  add  to  those  of  tlie  female), 
they  will  forbake  the  place,  and  perhaps  never  return  to  it  again.  The 
proprietor  la,  in  conseqnenoe,  very  cavenil  of  his  foek,  and  selaoni  allows 
anybody  to  k'o  near  th(  in.  Of  the  yount,'  ^julls,  wliich  are  here  called 
skorays,  however,  he  tjik»  s  avrar  ^reat  quantities  (perhaps  forty  or  titly 
duxen  in  a  season),  and,  when  uruperly  dressed,  they  table  almost  as  good 
as  hfandered  rhlaiens.  At  a  later  period  of  the  year,  the  young  uttl* 
wakes  are  sent  for;  and  theee,  with  their  eggs,  fbfm  a  oonstaot  si^P^J  ^ 
food  to  the  hurd's  Ihrm-servantSL 
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31.  Thf^rr'  i^  rtA  [xirtion  of  the  Mriti-^h  empire  where  the  natnrnl  pro- 
ducts have  been  longer  or  are  better  known  than  iu  Orkney.    The  Kev. 
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Q«Oig»  Low  of  Birsay,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Mr. 

Pennant,  t-nrlv  laid  thf  loniulatuui,  in  his  "  Fauna  Orcadensis,"  r>n  which 
the  supt^rstrui  liirn  hai*  h»,*en  coaipIcteU  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Wallace,  Dr. 
P.  NeiU,  i>r.  i  raiil,  ami,  latterly,  of  our  t'riend  the  Rev.  Ch;ftrie^  Cloustoa, 
and  hfi  asBOciatoB,  the  members  of  the  Oflniey  Natanl  History  Sodety. 
Mr.  Hugh  Miller*8  Foot* Prints  of  the  Creator,  or  the  Asterolepu  of  S^^- 
neMy  may  also  Ix^  added  to  this  interesting^  list  of  ]ocn}  authorities.  We 
have  ahready  enumerated  the  most  rare  ptucnogamous  plants  oocurring  in 
Roy  and  some  of  the  other  idoidBi  and  m  may  add  tbat  the  wiiole  Fkca 
ainoiint^^  now  to  610  species,  of  wludi  188  are  sea- if aedi  a  moitbeHdi- 
ful  tribe  of  planU,  and  wliich  here  occur  of  the  lai^^t  sizi*^  and  m  -sT 
variwl  colours.    The  only  Orkm-y  plant  new  to  Britam,  is  Cltnro  Asjv^nr. 
and  the  mml  beautiful  and  peculiar  i>peciei»  are,  PrumUa  Scotica  t>ciUa  \  erno, 
Drynt  Odopetala,  and  Rhomola  ItoseiK  eitdttriye,  bowew,  of  the  tine  alpiae 
plants  of  the  Wardhill  in  Hoy.    The  professed  botanist  will  find  very 
ample  details  in  the  last  statistical  account  of  the  [tarish  of  Sandwick, 
ana  in  the  general  obseryations  in  tbat  work  on  the  coonty  of  Orkney ; 
and  to  the  lint  edition  of  this  Guide  we  beg  also  to  rmt  for  a  fbB 
enanuHratioiL  of  the  Algie,  and  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  hd^ 
from  the  coarser  kinds  of  8ea-w»H'<!.    Tho  !.in  !  nnrl  water  birds  of  ( ^rkm  v 
are  likewise  exceedingly  nunierou^i  and  uitcre^ting,  and  Mr.  ForU^ 
schoolmaster  in  South  Konaldshay,  is  the  person  of  all  others  to  whom 
the  practical  oniithotogist  should  apply  for  mfannation  as  to  tfieir  habhs 
and  localitie.'>. 

With  re;;ard  to  the  geolopy  of  these  islands,  we  stated  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  that  a  high  central  nucleus  or  ridge  of  primary 

Seiss  rocks,  ooeanooaUy  passing  into  mica  sehist,  ooeora  in  the  lfain> 
id,  etrstching  for  about  six  miles  north-west  from  the  neig^iboailMod 
of  Stromness,  in  tlie  dint'tion  of  Skaill.    Th(\«e  rocks  are  sometime* 
granitic  and  traveri»ed  by  felspar  and  auart^.  veins.  (2.)  They  are  suc- 
ceeded duefly  on  their' southern  ftank,  in  Stromness  Bar  and  tbe 
ialand  of  Ckaemsay,  by  a  small  deposit,  from  60  to  100  yarcis  broad,  «f 
coarse  cow^fomemf/',  embf<lded  in  ohf  red  gandstone^  on  wliirh  (3.)  n>f-»os«? 
inrimen-He  sluH'ts  of  Hjlirions,  and  calcareo-silieinu^,  mid  ar^iilaceousi  tiag- 
Ht4)ucii,  having  bituimuuuH  mutter  interspersed,  ^uiid  which  were  aooa^ 
times  described  as  Qraywacke  slates,)  wfaicn  compose  the  beee  «r 
fimdamental  rocks  of  almost  all  the  other  islands.    (4.)  Above  thefnr. 
again,  are  found,  as  on  the  Caithness  coast,  hiph,  bluff  heaillaTidi^  anJ 
in  Uoy  the  lofty  masses  of  the  Wardhill,  (ItiOO  feet  in  altitude),  of  a  sDoft, 
generally  grey  or  red,  sandstone,  whidi  a  fo«r  Teanagowas  regarded,  by 
both  Bntbh  and  continental  geologbts,  as  a  Mpoolt  of  the  upper  or  meim 
red  mndstonr  formation ;  but  v  hirli.  fr  mi  the  recent  disi-ovcr}- tbrou*rVi- 
out  it  of  precisi  ly  the  same  organic  remains  of  lislies  mv]  planum  a^-s  fK> ux 
in  Caithuet^  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Moray  Firth,  has  been  proved  to  be 
only  a  member,  and  that  the  uppenaost,  ef  the  old  red  sandsUmo  Insina 
tion.    The  organisms  referred  to,  link  the  whole  together  as  the  product  e# 
the  same  geolo^eal  era,  nvt\  thereforo  it  would  }>f  iTnpn>f>«T  ^nv  }f"\^r 
to  retain  the  names  bv  which  thesui>enor  and  under  portions  ut  ihn  a^une 
formation  were  forroeny  distingnkbea.  Fordstails,  webe^torsfirto  Mr. 
Miller^s  works  on  the  Old  Red  Santbiima,  and  the  AMtrrolqnM^  JSt'ommm, 
Chert,  tiint.  ^Htv  or  Lydian  Ktone,  Galena  or  Itad^danr^.  in^n  and  copper 
pyritca,  Haematite,  with  heavy  spar,  and  the  curious  compound  uf  sulphat  e 
oarj'tes,  with  carbonate  of  strontia,  called  Stromnesitf^  or  Barry^\miia*k*Sr^ 
oocur  in  these  roeks,  but  not  in  suchahiindanceastoinakeaiijroftbett'w*^ 
toaUe  to  the  miner.  (A.)  AUtbeaeoondaijdcinails  BOweawnrntailM 
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trmvBfxd  by  numerous  dykes,  veins,  and  beds  of  trap  rocks,  which  have 

greatly  disturbi^'d  and  alti  red  the  ori^pnally  horizontal  strata,  and  from 
their  supf^rinr  hunlne^s  those  trap  dykes  too  froquontly  present  themselves 
io  the  form  of  daageroiu  reefs  and  promontories  Jutting  far  out  into  the 
tea,  or  shooting  up  in  detached  knoUs  and  pinnadea.  The  base  of  the 
'*  Old  Man  of  Hov  "  consists  of  an  irmptive  porphyry  rock,  supporting'  an 
bolatp^l  on>\v!\  of  sandstone  on  its  top;  the  cleft  of  the  Green  of  (iair, 
near  the  summit  of  the  Ward  hill,  has  been  long  supposed  by  Mr.  Clous- 
ton  to  haye  been  earned  by  a  tiap  dvke  now  entrabled  away ;  in  the 
aonth-eaat  dde  of  the  same  island,  at  li^all  ,  i  mass  of  amygdaloidal  trap 
extends  nearly  <)00  yards  alon^  the  const ;  and  the  trap  appear??  also  to 
have  l>een  penetrated  through  the  primitive  granitic  gneiss  at  its  northern 
extremity.  (6.)  The  allu^d  fonnations  of  Ofkney  are  not  varied  or  in- 
tareeting,  as  the  gravel  banks  aie  seldom  deep,  and  the  soil  for  the  most 
part  is  a  clayish  loam.  re*<n1trng  from  thf  <leoompo8ition  of  the  slnfy  rocUs. 
Beds  of  marl  and  bog  iron  ore  are  frequent,  and  the  peat  mos£>es  exhibit 
the  roots  and  stumps  of  large  trees  where  none  will  now  grow ;  and  in 
two  or  three  spots  portions  of  a  submerRed  forest  have  been  found,  where 
the  stems  of  pines  adherhig  to  their  parent  soil  are  seen  laid  prostrate  by 
the  waves,  and  covered  over  with  «und,  after  the  fall  of  the  rocks  on 
wliich  they  grew.  A  bank  oi  iiidurated  &hdls,  '.clay,  and  sand,  occurs 
Toond  many  of  the  islands,  which  effectually  resists  tn  nmnerooa  plaoss 
the  encroachment;*  of  the  sea,  and  of  which  considerable  quantities  have 
been  used  in  fertilising  thr  soil,  and  which  is  also  sometimes  convq^ed 
awaj'  as  ballast  by  vessels,  and  sold  for  manure. 
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SECTION  NINTH.— PART  II. 

TUK  ZETLAND  ISLANDS. 


PosHion  wmA  OoMnd  Vetturet  of  tlie  SheUaBd  <ir  ZeOud  Idandt,  paraarraf>b  1. 

Climate ;  liCnirth  of  the  Dav  in  Summer,  2.— V<»vnge  from  I>eith,  3. — F.ur  IsU.  i 
Houst  of  SumVmrgh  ;  Sillocks,  or  Coalfi«b,  5. — l)r^  of  the  Shetlaod  Fkfthoi*  €. 
Address  and  Lanjcuatre  of  the  People,  7. — Ancient  Hittonr  of  Sbetlmd ;  Hsrall 
Harfajrrr's  Conquest  ;  Earlv  Scandinavian  'Enrl'i  of  Orknry,  ^  — Anrirnt  '-n«nrri 
of  Liind ;  Udal  and  Srattiild,  9. — Ancient  Division  of  the  l  oudne  ol  ^hetlAfid: 
I^aw  of  Udul  Succession.  lO. — First  Appearance  of  Feudalism  oo  the  Aeetameum 
ShetUuul  to  tlic  Scottisli  rKnmuioiis ;  the  Scot tisli  F.  irln  nf  Orkney  and  J^hrtland, 
11. — Karl*  Robert  and  Tatrick  Stewart;  tluir  Illeuiil  and  U})pres4ne  Acta,  12. 
The  Ulands  pais  vttimate.lv  to  the  Morton  and  Pundas  Famibes.  13. — Ititurary 
Dnnrossness ;  Quendal ;  tfic  Cliff  Hills ;  Burfrh  of  M<)u?n.  1*  —Scalloway  Cwtle. 
Tingwull,  15. — Lcru  iek,  16. — Bressuv  Island  andCraill<-  ..t  Nf>ss,  17. — ^^Tialaey  and 
Outskerries,  IH.— Fetlar;  Unst;  Cliromat  of  Iron,  Hydrate  of  Macnena.  and 
other  minerals,  in  Unstj  Skua  Gull,  19.— YcU;  Ca'mg  Whales;  Falcons.  30 
The  Haaf  or  Deep  Sea  Hsh.  SI.— ("udeland,  23.— RoencM  Hill ;  Yillaaia  of  Unc 
2:i-Papa  Stour.  -24.— Fouhu  25  — Sketch  of  thfl  Natonl  HMoty  of  SbelluiA;  ili 
Botanj,  Zoology,  and  Geology,  98. 


**  The  ftorm  had  ceased  iti  wintry  roar, 
Hoane  dash  the  billows  of  thi  sea; 
But  who  ou  Thole'a  desert  shore 
CrieSi  Have  I  buRMd  my  haip  te  thee?" 

MacKbl. 


1.  Thb  groap  of  islands  oomprelieDded  under  the  geneni  muike 
of  Shetland,  Zetland,  Hia&landia,  or  the  Thnle  of  the  nneient 
Romans,  exceeds  a  hundred  in  number;  but  of  these,  onlj 
between  thirty  and  forty  are  inhabited,  and  they  occupy  a  tnict 
near  the  junction  of  the  German  and  Northern  Oceans,  extend- 
ing, exclusive  of  Fair  Isle,  between  59"  juid  60"  50'  north 
latitude,  and  lying  about  forty-seven  leagues  from  Buchaii- 
ncss,  on  the  Aberdeenshire  coast,  and  ninety-six  leaguc>  from 
Leith  ;  while  their  longitude  is  about  one  degree  west  of  the 
meridian  of  London.* 

*  The  itt  Hf  iiuthorities  the  reader  can  refer  to  regarding  this  prronp  of  islands,  arc- 
Dr.  Arthur  Kdiuonstoiie's  "  View  of  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  ot  tlie  Shetiauii 
lalandf,**  in  two  vols.  8vo. ;  published  by  Ballantyne  St  Co.,  Edinburgh,  in  180S;  the 
recent  Par»)ehittl  Reports  in  the  New  Statistical  Accoxmt  of  Scotland,  with  the  general 
ohtenations  on  the  county  in  that  work,  by  Laiirenee  Edmonston.  Ksq.,  M  D.  ,  Pro- 
fessor Jame^n's  "  Minenilogical  Travels;"  and  Dr.  Samuel  Ilibhert'**  "  DescriptisHi 
of  the  Shetland  Islands,  comprising  an  Account  of  their  Geolofij,  Scenery,  Antiquities. 
tmd  Simentitioiis,  with  a  Geological  map,  and  numerout  plates puhulwd  hy  Om- 
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These  islands,  although  magnificent  and  varied  in  their  cliff 
scenery,  are  not  imposing  at  a  ilistance,  as  their  general  height 
above  theaea  is  inconsiderable,  the  loftiest  hill,  that  of  Roeness, 
in  the  parish  of  North  MaTine,  only  aitainiiig  about  1500  feet  of 
elefalion ;  whil^  the  mAce  of  the  country  is  seldom  brokea 
into  rough  pictureaque  flommits,  but  disposed  in  long  imdulat- 
ing  haetiij  ridgea,  among  which  are  yerj  many  pieces  of  flat 
awmmpy  ground,  and  nnmeroiis  uninteiesting  fresh-water  lakes. 
Hence  the  grandeur  and  diTenified  aj^iearance  of  the  land  is 
not  peroeiTed  by  the  stranger,  till  he  approaches  close  to  the 
shore ;  hat  then,  as  his  bark  is  hunried  on  by  the  sweeping 
winds  and  tides,  the  projecting  bluff  headlands  and  continuous 
ranges  of  rocky  precipices  begin  to  dcvelope  tliemsclves,  as  if 
to  furbhi  lii--'  landing,  m  well  as  to  defy  the  further  encroach- 
ments of  the  mighty  surges  by  which  they  have  so  long  been 
lasheil. 

Although,  of  course,  treeless,  and  almost  shnibiess,  and,  in 
general,  l)rown  and  heathy,  the  pastures  of  Zetland  nevertheless 
frequently  exhibit  broad  belts  of  short  velvety  sward,  adorned 
with  a  profudon  of  little  meadow  plants,  the  more  large  and 
beautiful  in  their  flower-cups,  as  the  size  of  their  stttns  is 
stunted  by  the  boisterous  arctic  winds.  Many  Tery  beautiful 
cultivated  spots  occur,  especially  towards  the  southern  end  of 
the  mainland;  and  the  retired  mansions  of  the  clergy  and 
gentry,  scattered  throughout  the  islands,  are  unifoimly  endicled 
with  smiling  flelds,  and  occasionally  with  garden  ground. 

Besides  the  counected  ranges  of  precipices,  there  are  every- 
where to  be  seen  immense  pyramidal  detached  rocks,  called 
9tach,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  both  near  and  at  a  great 
distance  from  laud,  the  abodes  of  ihn  riads  of  scfifowl ,  and  some 
of  them  are  perforated  by  magnificent  arches  of  great  magnitude 
and  regularity,  wliile  in  others  there  are  deep  caverns  and  sub- 
terranean n^^essei. 

Largo  lainllocked  bays,  protected  frum  the  fury  of  the  ocean 
by  rocky  breastworks  and  islets,  aflbrd  numerous  sheltered 
havens  to  ])oats  and  shipping ;  and  the  long  narrow  arms  and 
inlets  of  the  sea,  called  f^hoe.f,  or  roe.f,  which  almost  penetrate 
fr^om  side  to  side  of  the  islands,  divenify  the  sur&ce,  and  exhibit 
innumevahie  Tirieties  of  dilf  aoencfy,  and  contending  tides  and 
currents. 

S.  Although  exceedingly  tempeetiMmB,  foggy,  and  lainy, 
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especially  when  the  wind  hlows  j^m  the  south  or  west,  the 
cliin;ito  of  Zetland  is,  from  its  insular  position,  on  the  whole, 
milder  than  its  high  iatuude  would  otherwise  occasion,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  hence  athletic  and  licit! thy  ;  but  the  seasons 
are  so  uncertain,  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  so  rapid  and 
freijuent.  and  the  autumnal  gales  so  heavy,  that  but  Utile 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  svi'in  crop»  raised  in  the 
islands.     The  winter,   ih hough  not  characterised  by  much 
snow  and  frost,  is  dark  ami  L^l«»oiny  :  but  this  is  conn ter})a lanced 
and  compensated  by  the  great  continued  light  of  the  summer 
months,  during  which  the  night  is  almost  as  bright  as  the  day. 
*'The  nights,"  as  rernarketl  bv  Dr.  Edmonstone,  ^'b^rin  to  be 
veiy  short  early  in  May^  and  from  the  middle  of  that  month  lo 
the  end  of  July  darkness  is  absolutely  unknown.    The  sun 
scjircely  quits  the  liorizon,  and  his  ahort  absence  is  saf^lied  hy 
a  bright  twilight.    Nothing  can  surpass  the  calm  ammtj  of  a 
fine  summer  night  in  the  Zetland  Islea.    The  atmotplMce  ii 
clear  and  undouded,  and  the  eye  has  an  nncontxoUed  and 
extensiye  mnge ;  the  hilla  and  headlands  then  look  man 
majestic,  and  they  have  a  solemnity  supendded  to  their 
grandeur ;  the  water  in  the  bays  appears  daik,  and  aa  smooth 
as  glass ;  no  living  object  intenupts  the  txanqnillity  of  the 
scene,  but  a  solitary  gull  skimming  the  sorfiMe  of  the  aea ;  bmA 
there  is  nothing  to  be  heaxd  hut  the  distant  mtmnvring  of  the 
waves  among  the  rocks.'* 

3.  The  most  regular  and  easy  mode  of  reaching  Zetland  ij 
either  1)y  a  mailing  vessel  from  Leith  to  Lerwick,  or  by  th« 
steamer,  which,  from  Aberdeen,  carries  the  mail-bag,  and  suils, 
*>ii  au  average,  once  a-week  in  summer.  And  if  the  visitor,  up<  a 
approacliing  the  more  southerly  point  of  the  Zetl?\n«l  cn»ast*. 
hn^-  an  opportunity  of  eu[:;i^inir  a  >ailing-boat,  lie  will  tiiui  it 
by  much  rlie  be>t  mode  of  etiNui  iM^x  for  hiyi|ft«>jt  a  minuta  mud 
careful  cxammation  of  the  Zetland  coast«5. 

4.  Wc  shall  su]»pose,  therefore,  that  the  weather  is  propi- 
tious, and  that  our  tourist  has  got  past  the  Pentland  Firtik  mnd 
Orkneys,  and  is  leaying  Faul  Islb  a  few  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward of  his  direct  course^  raminating  on  the  unfortunato  £ato 
of  the  Duke  of  Medina  8idoiua»  the  admiral  of  the  rrlnhratoil 
invincible  Spanish  armada,  who,  after  his  defeat  in  the  memor- 
able year  1588,  retreated  northward,  pursued  by  the  ^^■^g**"^ 
squadron,  and  was  shipwraeked  on  this  hleak  inhospitahle  aWm : 
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and  whose  crew,  after  great  sufferings,  were  mostly  murdered 
bj  the  barbarous  natives,  to  prevent  a  famine  in  the  isle ;  the 


Fair  Isle. 


duke,  with  a  small  remnant,  being  permitted  to  escape  in  :i 
little  vessel  to  Quendal,  on  the  mainland  of  Shetland,  where 
they  were  kindly  entertained,  and  ultimately  assisted  in  their 
return  through  France  to  the  fertile  valleys  of  Old  Spain. 

No  sooner  do  the  rocks  of  Fair  Isle  recede  from  observation, 
than  FiTFiEL  Head  (the  white  mountain),  a  considerable  hill 


Fitflel  Head. 

in  the  south  of  the  mainland  of  Zetland,  hrst  rises  to  view ; 
and  a  contiguous  one,  to  the  east  of  it,  less  elevated,  named 
SuMuuRoii  Head;  the  general  features  of  the  bleak  low  hills 
of  the  district  of  Dunrossness  also  soon  thereafter  multiplying 
on  our  sight. 
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5.  But,  before  reaching  land,  our  vessel  must  have  a  rock- 
ing in  the  RoiLSt  of  Sumburgh,  the  Scandinavian  term  applied 
to  a  strong  tumultuous  current,  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of 
the  rapid  tides,  which  here  join  from  the  oppo^site  sides  of  Shet- 
land, and  rush  towards  the  Fair  Isle.     Even  when  the  seu 
cjenerally  is  calm,  and  when  viewed  from  the  adj  iiiiiig  head- 
land, there  is  in  the  Houst  the  appearance  of  a  turbulent  stream 
of  tide,  about  two  or  three  miles  broad,  in  the  midst  of  the 
smooth  water,  extending  a  short  distance  from  Sumburgh,  and 
then  gradually  dwindling  awaj,  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  long 
slender  dark  line,  bearing  towards  Fair  Isle.   At  the  beginning 
of  each  doily  flood,  the  tide  in  the  Roust  is  directed  to  Uie 
eastward,  until  it  passes  the  promontory  of  SombuJi^h:  it  then 
meets  with  a  south  tide,  that  has  heen  flowing  on  the  east  side 
of  the  country ;  when  a  divergement  takes  place  to  the  south- 
east, and  lastly  to  the  south.  At  high  water  there  is  a  slioit 
cessation  of  the  tide,  called  the  Stiu*  :  the  ehb  now  begina, 
first  setting  north-west»  and  then  north,  until  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  flood.    The  Tarious  directions  of  the  tides  of  Zet- 
land are  no  doubt  owing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  modifica- 
tions which  take  place  from  the  number  and  form  of  the  Tarioua 
headlands  and  inlets  of  the  coast ;  but,  since  they  are  propagated 
at  successiTO  intervals  of  time,  it  is  cTident  that  at  the  northerly 
and  southerly  extremities  of  the  Shetland  archipelago  they 
would  be  naturally  opposed  to  each  other.     Vessels  have  ha-cii 
known,  ^shcii  falliii,u  into  the  Rousl  in  ;i  calm,  to  be  tossed  to 
and  fio  between  Fitfiel  Head  and  Suuiburgh  Head,  a  distani^^c 
of  uo  more  thau  three  miles,  for  five  days  together;  and,  while 
the  sea  here  is  always  he&Tj^  in  a  storm  the  waves  rise  moun- 
tains high. 

In  the  Iloust  of  Sumlmrgh  there  is  <\  <  iii^idoriil  lo  tisberv 
for  the  Oadus  cfirhon»fri^tA,  or  coal-fish,  called  here  the  ?eetb«» 
elsewhere  the  cuddie;  and  their  young,  which  enter  the  Vsays 
in  myriads  (while  the  full-grown  fish  sport  among  the  niost 
tumultuous  waves),  are  known  under  the  name  of  siUock*.  The 
seethe,  which,  from  the  sise  of'  an  inch,  sometimes  attain «  the 
length  of  three  feet,  is  caught  by  hand-lines,  baited  with  had- 
dock or  shell -fish ;  and  our  proximity  to  land  is  announced,  to 
good  weather,  by  the  appearance  of  numerous  boats  fiahin^  for 
them  and  for  cod 

Although  the  fry  of  the  coal-fish,  in  gsneval,  ficequeot  leCmd 
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bays,  jei  t]i«ir  fikTonilte  iwort  w  often  among  the  o<mstant 
floods  and  ^dies  near  funken  rooks  and  bars  that  are  alternately 
covered  and  laid  bare  by  the  wayes,  and  the  smaller  fry  appear 
to  covet  the  security  of  thick  plantations  of  sea-ware,  within 
the  shelter  of  which  they  are  screened  from  the  keen  look-out 
of  their  natural  enemies  of  the  leathered  race.  As  rLiiiarked 
by  Dr.  Hibbert.  "There  is,  ])rol)ably.  no  sight  more  iinpressive 
to  the  stranger  who  first  vibitn  the  >hurcs  of  Zetlaiui  tiian  to 
observe,  on  a  serene  day,  when  the  waters  are  perfectly  trans- 
parent and  undisturhed,  the  miiltitudes  of  busy  shoals,  wholly 
con'^istinL'"  of  the  fry  of  the  coal-fi^sh,  that  nature  s  tuli  and 
uiispanug  hand  has  directed  to  every  harbour  and  inlet. 

**  As  the  evening  advances,  innunierahle  l)oats  aru  launched, 
crowding  the  surface  ot  the  bay?*,  aiid  tilled  with  hardy  natives 
of  all  acres.  The  fishennan  is  seiited  in  his  light  skiff,  with  an 
an«_:iinLi:  r  n  l  (ir  line  in  his  hand,  and  a  supply  of  boiled  limpets 
near  him,  intended  for  hriit.  A  few  of  these  are  carefully 
stored  in  his  mouth  for  immediate  use.  The  baited  line  is 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  a  hsh  is  almost  instantaneously 
brought  up.  The  finny  captive  is  then  secured,  and  while  one 
hand  is  devoted  to  wielding  the  rod^  another  is  used  for  carry- 
ing the  hook  to  the  mouth,  where  a  fireah  bait  is  ready  for 
itf  in  the  np]ilication  of  which  the  fingers  are  assisted  by  the 
lips.  The  alluring  temptation  of  an  artificial  flj  often  super- 
aedes  the  use  of  the  limpet ;  and  so  easily  are  captnres  of  the 
small  fiy  made,  that  joung  boys,  or  feeble  old  men,  are 
left  to  this  business,  which  not  unfirequently  is  carried  on 
from  the  brink  of  a  Tock^  while  the  more  robust  natives  are 
engaged  in  the  deep-sea  fi^eiy,  or  the  navigation  of  the  Gieen- 
land  seas." 

The  Scandinavian  chaiacter  of  the  natiTes  fint  heoomes 
evident  in  the  form  and  lightness  of  their  hoats  or  yawls,  d&e 
planks  of  which  are  still  imported  from  Norway,  so  modelled 
hf  the  hands  of  the  caipeatery  that^  when  they  arrive  in  8het- 
litfidy  little  move  labonr  u  required  than  to  put  them  together. 
Tbeee  boats  are  generally  about  eighteen  tet  in  keel,  and  six 
feet  in  beam ;  thej  cany  six  oais,  and  are  furnished  with  a 
square  satL  Theur  extreme  buoyan^^,  and  the  ease  with  which 
tbey  cut  the  waves,  are  the  circumstances  insisted  on  by  the 
fiaharmen,  as  rendering  their  constraction  particularly  adapted 
to  the  stormy  seaa  upon  which  th^  are  launched. 
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6.  The  boat  dras  of  tbe  fishmnan  ii^  in  many  respecu. 
striking  and  pioturesqae.  A  wonted  co?eraig  for  th«  bead, 
limilar  in  iam  to  tho  eomm^n  English  or  Sootch  nightcap,  ii 
dyed  with  so  many  oi^oars,  that  its  bold  tints  are  recognised  at 
a  conakieiable  diitancOi  iike  the  stripea  of  a  aigiial  flag.  The 
boatmeii  are  alio  inTestedy  aa  with  a  eoat  of  mail,  hj  m  anrtoitt 
of  taimed  skeepMn,  which  covets  their  arms,  and  deacMda  from 
below  their  chin  to  their  knees,  while,  like  an  npiQii  or  kill^  it 
overlaps  their  woollen  /anoro^ta :  for,  with  the  latter  article^  it 
is  needless  to  observe,  the  Shetlander  is  better  pcovided  tiban 
the  Gaelic  Highlander.  The  sheepskin  garb  has  generally  an 
exquisite  finish  given  to  it  by  boots  of  neatsidn  ynatftinlsy  net 
sparing  in  width,  reaching  up  to  the  knees,  and  altogether  vic- 
ing in  their  ample  dimensions  with  the  notable  leather  galliga- 
skhis  with  which  painters  have  long  been  wont  to  encompua  the 
royal  calves  of  (Hiarles  XII.  when  they  have  repres^ted  him 
as  planning  the  trenches  of  Fredoricshal.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  this  leathern  dress  is  of  Scandinayian  origin ;  a  similar  one 
is  still  worn  in  the  Faroe  Isles,  and  Bishop  Pontoppidan  de- 
8criT>e^  the  same  as  beinj;  common  in  his  time  among  the  pea- 
santry of  Norway.  Tins  ponderous  and  warm  coriaceous  garb 
is,  however,  sometimes  disdained  by  the  younger  and  more 
hardy  natives,  who  content  themselves  with  a  conunun  >ej4- 
jacket  and  trowscrs  of  the  usual  form,  and,  in  place  of  the 
worsted  cap,  with  a  plain  hat  of  straw/' 

7.  Should  the  tourist,  desirous  of  exploring  the  conn  try 
right  before  him,  take  leave  of  his  vessel  at  the  nearest  point 
of  DunrossiK'vs,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  suuiii  of  T/er%%-ick. 
he  will  j)robablj  be  struck  with  the  high  sharp  accent  and 
rapid  utterance  of  the  first  person  who  accosts  him.  the  prevail- 
ing manner  of  speech  of  the  Shetlanders  resembling  much  more 
that  of  the  inhalutants  of  England  than  of  Scotland,  and  hav- 
ing also  none  of  the  slow  drawl  of  the  Highlander,  but  much 
of  the  modulated  and  impassioned  tones  of  the  Irish.  The  first 
question  likely  to  be  put  to  the  stranger,  preceding  even  the 
usual  interrogatories  of  name,  country,  occiqwtion,  destination, 
and  so  forth,  will  be  about  the  price  of  oatmeal  in  Leith,  with 
which  it  is  of  course  expected  that  he  should  be  as  much  inter* 
ested  as  the  natives  themselves.  This  is  very  natural ;  the 
precariousness  of  their  crops,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  cli- 
mate, rendering  these  poor  islanders  very  dependant  on  toeagn 
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supplies  for  the  luxviiy  of  meal,  whidi  it  often  too  scaiee  to  be 
used  as  a  necesauj  article  of  daily  coiuumption. 

8.  The  liistory  of  few  secluded  commumties  can,  in  some 
respects  be  more  fraught  with  interest  than  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Zetland;  although  the  picture,  espeoiaUy  in  its  central 
parts,  is  almost  ezclusireLj  a  melancholy  one^  exhibiting  the 
patient  enduraacei  by  a  generous-  people,  of  very  many  griev- 
anoes,  at  the  hands,  not  of  their  own  andent  Norwegian  wkU 
landlordsy  bat  of  ^lannical  strangers  intruding  on  them  as 
feudal  superiorly  after  their  connezion  with  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  these  fineigners  themselTes  being  often  but  tempo* 
raiy  possessors,  renting  the  islands  from  th^  soTereigns  for  a 
mere  trifle,  and  endearouring  to  repair  their- finances,  for  the 
most  part  desperate,  by  grinding  down  the  poor. 

From  the  slight  notices  in  the  ancient  classics,  end  from 
more  reoent  authentie  records^  it  has  been  rendered  probable 
by  Dr.  Hibbert  that  the  sucoMtTO  early  colonists  of  Orkney 
were  composed  of  Celtic,  Saxon,  and  ScAndinavian  tribes,  but 
that  the  first  sect  never  reached  Zetland,  in  no  part  of  which  are 
Celtic  names  of  places  to  be  found.  The  genenil  result  of  this 
very  learned  author's  researches  hu.s  Liiur.  enabled  him  to  keep 
ill  view  three  ^^ruiL  periods  in  the  history  of  these  islands.  In 
the  first  jteriod,  when  Agricolu  visited  Orkney,  a  Celtic  race 
very  probal/lv  iiihabited  the  country,  who  appear  to  have  com- 
pletely forsaken  it  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  since  it  was 
described  bv  Sulmus,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  as  a 
complete  desert.  In  thi'  second  |>eriod,  Orkney,  an*!  j^rol^ahly 
Shetland  also,  were  inlc^ted  by  a  (lothic  tribe  of  Saxon  rovers, 
who  we're  routed,  a.  d.  368,  by  Theodosius.  In  the  third  period, 
probably  at  or  l>efore  the  sixth  ceiUury,  succeeded  in  the  pos- 
se^^ion  of  these  islands,  the  Scandinavians,  wlio  were  the  pro- 
gcuitors  of  the  present  race  of  inhabitants  in  Orkney  and  Kjhet- 
land." 

IIakoli)  Harfageb,  or  the  Fair-uair£1>,  having,  as  Nor- 
wegian poets  narrate,  to  please  his  love,  the  Princess  Gida, 
reduced  all  Norway  under  his  power,  in  the  year  876,  was  roused 
to  avenge  the  devastations  and  slaughter  conunitted  on  the 
coasts  of  his  kingdom,  by  the  numerous  pirates  and  petty 
princes  who  had  escaped  from  their  native  land,  impatient  of 
his  yoke,  and  who  had  settled  themselves  in  Iceland,  Faroe, 
8hetlan<i|  and  Orkney.    He  soon  fieed  the  seas  from  these 
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hordes,  and  subjugated  all  the  islandfl  adjoiiiing  the  north  of 
ScoUandy  including  the  Hebrides.  Haiold  then  ofbrad  (he 
conquered  pioTinces  of  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland  as  one 
earldonii  to  a  faTOurite  warrior,  Ronald,  Count  of  Merca ;  but  thii 
nobleman,  being  more  attached  to  a  Norwegian  resideDoe,  fe> 
signed  the  grant  in  &Tour  of  his  brother  Sigurd,  who  wis 
accordingly  elected  the  first  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  firom  whom 
sprang  the  true  Scandinavian  dynasty  of  the  Baris  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  the  latter  country  being  at  first  too  insigntfieamt 
to  be  included  in  the  title,  although  it  was  comprehended  in 
the  grant.  The  earldom  was  unfettered  by  any  homage  to  a 
superior ;  and  Sigurd,  the  first  earl,  by  an  alliance  with  Thorfin, 
son  of  the  King  of  Dublin,  soon  fqreatlj  extended  his  dominions 
by  the  conquest  of  Caitlmcss,  SuthcrUuid,  and  part  of  Ross  and 
Moray  shires. 

y.  But  both  for  the  support  of  the  new  earl,  and  that  the 
islands  and  coasts  whi  li  lie  had  suMued  might  no  longer  be  a 
refiigc  to  hi.s  foes,  Hiiiuld  llarfager  peopled  them  by  individuals 
firm  in  their  attachment  to  the  crown  of  Norway ;  and,  in  a 
partition  of  the  vanquished  territories  amon<^  tin  fir'>'t  coloni^ta, 
the  ma^itude  of  shares  would  of  course  l)c  regulated  liy  uiili- 
tary  or  civil  rank  and  services.    "  But  in  measurin«i:  out  allot- 
ments in  proportional  shares/^  says  Dr.  iiibbert,  "  it  would  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  some  familiar  standard  of  valuation.  The 
Norwegians,  in  the  time  of  Harold,  appear  to  have  ecaioalj 
known  any  other  than  what  was  su<;:gcstcd  by  the  coarse  wooUea 
attire  of  the  country  named  wadmel:  eight  pieces  of  this 
sciiption  of  doth,  each  measuring  six  ells,  constituted  a  mark ; 
the  extent,  therefore,  of  each  Shetland  site  of  land  bearing  tbe 
appellation  of  habk  was  originally  detennined  by  this  mde 
standard  of  comparison,  its  exact  limits  being  described  by 
loose  stones  or  shells,  under  the  name  of  npuiriMlOfWt,  or  meitkm, 
many  of  which  still  remain  undisturbed  on  the  brown  heaths  <if 
the  country.  The  Shetland  mark  of  land  presents  trery  wiaty 
of  magnitude^  indicating  at  the  tame  time  that  allotments  of 
land  were  rendered  uniform  in  Tslue  by  a  much  greater  extesit 
of  surface  being  given  to  the  delineation  of  a  mark  of  indifferent 
land  than  to  soil  of  a  good  quality."    Subsequently,  on  the  1:1 
trod    Li  on  of  metals  a,s  a  standard  for  vahic,  the  mark  of  \uud 
was  seldom  thought  of  in  reference  to  the  wcuimel  or  cloth,  l>ut 
the  equivalent  for  it,  or  the  mark-wei^lU  of  "^^^tfyl,  was  diviilod 
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hio  eight  purts,  called  eureij  or  ptniM ,  like  thoee  of  the  mirk 
of  midlmely  and  hence  we  find  each  flttbditkionB  of  the  ground 
ai  eurdands  or  ounedandt. 

Before  the  reign  of  Haiold,  ScandinaTian  lands  had  been 
hald  nnfettered  hj  anj  tax  or  impost.    The  hardy  Northman, 
after  discoyeriDg  that  a  soil  could  be  so  improved  by  labour  as 
to  affonl  to  the  cultivator  a  subsistence  less  precarious  than  that 
which  depends  \ipon  the  ix-'  urees  of  fishing  or  hunting,  could 
enclose  a  piece  of  ground  around  the  cabin  he  had  erected,  to 
whirh  hf  would  affix  some  limited  notions  of  property  ;  and  such 
end  M'  l  liiii'l.  tlinuirh  it  had  only  a  single  cottacre  on  it,  was 
originally  calicJ  a  towx,  the  idea  that  tlii>  rwum'  iiii  iu  lcs  a 
collection  of  Imilrlin^s  being  a  change  of  sigiuticatiou  induce  l 
by  feudal  maxinis  and  habits.    Harold  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  monarch  of  Norway  who  oi>prcssed  his  people  by  levying 
a  tax  or  sc€U  upon  land.      But  in  whatever  mode  the  tax  might 
have  been  exacted  in  Norway,  it  appears  that  in  the  colony 
of  Shetland,  the  endosure*  detiffnedfor  cultivation  were  ever 
oonaidered  aa  piopertj  that  was  sacred  to  the  frte  we  of  the 
posaeseor:  theae  were  never  violated  by  the  intruaion  of  a  col- 
lector of  acetf.    Each  mark  of  land  bounded  by  mark-stones,  or 
mnike$f  nalnraUj  ccntafaied  Tery  little  aoil  fit  for  tillage.  It 
ivaa,  therelbrey  from  paatnrea,  and  from  the  produce  of  the  flocka 
whidi  graaed  upon  them^  that  the  Moi  or  contribution  for  the 
exlgenciea  of  the  atate  of  Koaway  waa  originally  levied.  The 
patch  of  ground  which  the  posseaaor  had  endoaed  being  ren- 
dated  exempt  from  eveiy  impoaition  to  which  grazing  landa 
were  liable,  it  i&  possible  that  the  uncontrolled  enjoyment  of 
the  aoil  deatined  to  culture  firat  auggeated  to  the  early  colonista 
of  Shetland,  such  a  term  as  obbal,  or  WDkh,  expressive,  in  the 
northern  l^ngn&ge^  of  free  properti/ or  poMSfssion  :  whilst  to  ]>as- 
turc  Und,  which  was  held  by  the  payuicut  ul  a  ^c;it  ci  tax.  tlic 
distinctive  appellation  was  awardeil  of  scattai.d.     TLu.^  the 
Shetland  mark  of  land  originally  included  pasture  or  i<nift(i/d, 
well  as  enclose<^l  cultivated  ground,  free  from  serff,  and  hence 
naDied    ./  //    Accordingly,  whon  a  mark  of  hmd  was  transferred 
by  Hale  or  l>e<juest  from  one  individual  to       ther,  or  was  vwu 
let  to  a  tenant,  the  proportion  of  sc(ittal<l  remaining  after  t he- 
patch  of  free  arable  ground  had  been  aepatated  Ixom  ity  was 
aiwaja  clearly  expreiaed«"« 

*  iiifciiMi't  niM<iia<i  III  ion 
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10.  Shetland,  being  by  nature  a  sepania  proTinoe  from  the 
other  diTuions  of  tenitoiy  belonging  to  the  earldom  of  OiIdibj, 
had  a  separate  civil  goTomor  i^pointed  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, w  judge  of  all  cxnk  a&in ;  the  countiy  at  the  tame 
time  acquiring  the  name  of  a  Fhudrie^  and  being  snbdirided 
into  fleveral  diitriete,  each  of  which  was  nnder  the  diveetioii  of 
an  inferior  foude^  or  magiatiate^  whoie  power  eztoidad  Httk 
beyond  the  preBerration  of  the  peace  and  good  neighbovubood. 
The  lesser  foude  was  assisted  in  the  execution  of  his  office  by 
ten  or  twelve  active  officers,  called  mncilmen,  an^l  bv  a  lav- 
right iiian^  who  wa.s  entrusted  ^vtth  the  regulation  of  weights 
and  measures.     Ca.^es  of  impoi  Utuce  were,  at  stated  periods, 
tried  by  the  Grand  Foude  ;  and  at  an  anuuai  court — at  which 
all  the  native  proprietors  or  udallers  were  ohlipred  to  attend — 
new  Ic^^islaiive  measure*?  were  enacted,  appeiiU  were  heard 
against  the  decisions  of  the  sul^ordiuate  foudes  ;  and  causes  in- 
volving^ the  life  or  death  of  an  accused  person  were  detenu ined 
by  the  voice  of  the  people     Such  is  ;Lti  (  utiine  of  the  freu  and 
simple  jiolity  of  the  ancient  Shetlanders,  aod  which  partook  to 
little  of  feudalism,  that  the  Earl  of  Orknej  waa  legaided  as 
possessing  no  legal  civil  authority  whatever,  nor  anj  waj  eft- 
titled  to  interfere  with  the  national  laws,  rights,  and  priyileges 
of  the  udallers.   He  was  only  the  miiitarj  protector  of  the 
islands^  who,  on  an  inrasion  of  the  coaete,  or  when  any  foreign 
enterprise  was  contemplated,  had  mevelj  to  nnliiri  the  Black 
Banner  of  the  Raren,  to  ensure  the  repairing  of  a  crowd  of 
eager  warriors  to  his  standard.  The  extensiTe  possessSona  nad 
wealth  of  the  Barl  no  doubt  secured  him  power,  and  often  eop> 
trol,  oyer  the  national  conndls,  bat  sneh  influence  was  erer 
considered  as  illegal.  Bven  when  soldiers  weie  mquired  to  be 
raised,  a  popular  eonTocation  was  held,  when  the  levy  was 
made  up,  by  their  fixing  the  numbor  of  men  which  each  Tillage 
or  town  could  conveniently  furnish. 

Our  limits  prevent  our  following  up  the  details  of  the  law 
of  the  udal  succession  to  lands  which  prevailed  in  SheilHud 
while  it  remained  iin.ler  the  crown  ot  Norway,  all  the  icittires 
of  which  differ  remai  kal  ly  from  the  feudal  maxims  whicii  re- 
gulated the  transmis>ifUi  uf  propcrtv  in  Scotland. 

Northern  antiquaries  have  bestoweii  much  attention  on  tliis 
interesting  topic,  and  it  ha^  boon  most  completely  nnd  micc«.'>s- 
fully  elucidatod  by  Pr.  Hibhert  in  his  adinirabb  work  on  6het- 
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Isnd,  and  In  Hffml  papen  in  the  Tnnaaetianf  of  the  Society 
of  Scottish  Antiqiiaries,  to  which  we  must  refer  OUT  rondoTD. 

We  may  shortly  remark,  howerer,  that,  by  this  law,  which  is 
ascribed  to  King  Olaus,  the  arahU  ground,  which^  having  been 
eepanited  by  enclosure  from  the  scattaldy  was  the  free  property 
<»f  the  cultivator,  went  to  all  the  children  of  the  jidin  it-tor.  male 
;ui<i  Itinalc,  iii  equal  shares  ;  and,  in  order  to  obviate  iiuy  evasion 
of  this  nile  of  inheritance,  no  one  could  dispose  of  an  estate 
without  the  public  consent  of  his  heirs.  Even  the  property  of 
the  Earls  of  Orkney  was  ofteu  portioned  out  in  nearly  e<]ual 
shares  among  descendants,  and  the  kinji^duui  uf  Harold  Harfager 
}iini.^elf  Vim  divided  among  male  successors  in  nearly  equal 
pf  'portions. 

11.  Un  the  accession  of  the  Zetland  Islands  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  these  principles  ot  law  were  gradually  encroached  upon, 
and  most  of  the  grievances  of  the  people,  for  centuries  after- 
wards, were  founde<l  on  the  KirV)arous  and  o[)pressive  endeavoiu's 
of  the  Scottish  earls  to  introduce  feudal  subjection  and  seigni- 
orage, in  place  of  the  ancient  udal  tenures.  Our  article  on 
Orkney  contains  a  Sketch  of  the  farther  encroachments  of  the 
Scottish  monarchs,  and  their  minioiifl,  on  the  liberties  of  these 
poor  islanders,  to  which  we  refer. 

12.  The  transition  ficom  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  islanders 
under  their  native  sovereigns  nnd  etrU,  to  the  feudal  thraldom 
imposed  by  the  Scottish  government,  was  consummated  in  the 
leign  of  Queen  Maiy,  who,  in  the  year  lo65,  made  an  heredi- 
taiy  grant  of  the  crown's  patrimony^  and  of  the  Sttperioiitj 
over  the  firee  tenants  in  the  ishMids,  to  her  natural  brother, 

LOBD  BOBIBT  StEWABT,  THE  ABBOT  OW  HoLTBOOB,  for  an 

annual  aebiowledgment  of  ^2006:10:4  Scots.  With  her 
UBual  caprice,  this  grant  was  afterwards  revoked  hj  Mary,  for 
the  puipoee  of  ereeting  Orkney  and  Shetland  into  a  dukedom 
for  her  &TOurite  the  Earl  of  Bothwell ;  hut  on  his  attainder, 
Lord  Robert  was  immediately  reinstated  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  crown  lands,  when  he  left  to  a  superintendent  the 
eoUeetton  of  the  third  of  the  popish  benefices  appointed  by 
the  reformed  parliament  of  Scotland  to  be  collected  for  the 
support  of  pawchial  ministers^  and  contented  himself  with 
the  immense  temporal  influence  which  the  estates  of  the 
erown  and  of  the  bishopric  gave  him,  when  subsisting  imder 
one  undivided  fee.   An  atten^t  was  now  made  to  bring  the 
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fine  tenanto  of  the  crown  under  his  power  es  a  meme  lord,  ud, 
by  uraing  out  new  mTeetitures  to  them,  Lord  Robert  mitariiDy 
increased  hie  rereime.     But  the  chief  design  of  this  tyiant,** 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Hibbert^  ^was  to  wrest^by  oppression  and  far- 
feiture,  the  udal  lands  from  the  hands  of  their  poBsenon ;  to 
retain  the  poor  natives  who  mi|^t  be  forced  out  of  their  tass* 
ments  as  yassals  on  his  estates ;  and  to  entail  upon  them  tbe 
feudal  miseries  of  villain  services.    This  he  was  eimbled  to 
accom])lish  hv  establishing  a  military  government  throughout 
the  islands,  which  was  intended  to  impede  a.11  itveuues  to  jiiii- 
cial  redress.    His  rapacity  and  oppression  at  length  became 
80  great,  and  the  complaints  of  the  natives  so  loud,  that  the 
Scottish  government  was  obliged  to  interfere  ;  and.  after  an 
investigation,  Lor«l  Robert  v  as  CMinlcinncd  to  imprisMiiUicnt  in 
the  Palace  of  Linlithgow,  and  the  i  slates  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land reverted,  by  his  forfeiture,  t  *  the  crown.     He  was  thus, 
for  three  years,  restrained  from  tyrannising  over  the  islander?: 
but  his  interest  at  the  Scottish  court,  where  his  crimes  and 
follies  were  always  forgiven,  fuxxnuedidx  him,  in  the  jear  1581, 
a  teinstatcment  in  his  former  possessions ;  and,  to  enable  him 
to  control  the  decrees  of  justice  in  the  countiy  eouits  with  less 
chance  of  detection,  he  had  the  address  to  procure  for  himself 
the  heritable  appointment  (by  King  James  YL,  in  1581)  of 
JusTiciABy  with  power  to  convoke  and  adjourn  the  Iftw^tingi, 
to  administer  justice  in  his  own  person,  and  appoint  the  Tarieoi 
officers  of  the  court ;  to  all  which  were  added  the  hereditary 
titles  of  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Lord  of  Zedaad.   One  of  the  most 
successful  measures  of  Earl  Robert  for  increasing  his  exactioai 
from  the  poor  Shetlanders  was  his  afterwards  effecting,  hj 
quibbling,  and  a  technical  interpretation  of  his  new  charten, 
the  setting  aside  of  the  ancient  $kynMUi  or  document  bj 
which  land  was  conveyed  to  a  purchaser.    It  was  the  recorded 
decree  of  a  court,  that  aU  the  heirs  and  claimants  over  a  pro- 
pci  Lv  consented  to  its  transfer  or  sale  ;  and  when  sigTie<l  ani 
sealed  by  the  foitJf,  it  constituted  the  only  legal  titk-  bj 
which  udal  biTi»ls  could  be  bequeathed  to  heirs,  or  disposed  of 
by  sale.    The  abolitiuii  of  this  excellent  form  must  have  greatlj 
increased  the  dependence  of  tb<^  people  on  their  feudal  loTxi  : 
and  the  uew  mode  of  investiture  introduced  by  him,  with  all 
the  burdens  and  cnsuaities  common  in  Scotland,  must  have 
matoriaiiy  augmeat<jd  his  revenues. 
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Earl  Robbet  Stewart  was  suooeedad,  about  the  je^r 
1506,  by  his  son,  Barl  Patrick,  a  man  more  wicked  and  rapa- 
dotti  than  hu  fMlier ;  and  who,  at  the  ttiiie  of  his  inTettitoxie^ 
had  wasted  his  original  fatrimony  by  riotous  expenses,  which 
he  sought  to  redeem  by  tend  and  iiolenoe.  He  compelled  the 
poorest  of  the  people  by  force  to  erect  his  CtoUe  of  Scalloway  ; 
and  many  wealthy  Scandinavians  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  possessions  and  quit  the  country.  At  length  the  lamen- 
tations of  the  inhabitants  pierced  even  the  dull  ears  of  the 
Scottish  gOTomment,  and  Earl  Patrick  was  summon^,  bj  open 
proclamation^  ''to  compear  upon  the  fid  of  March  1606,  to 
answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  distressit  people  of  Orkney.'^ 
The  charges  were  fully  proved,  principally  by  the  humane 
bishop  of  the  province,  who  had  matured  and  preferred  them ; 
and,  the  earl  being  cast  into  ward,  and  afterwards  beheaded, 
the  goveniraent  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  was  for  a  time  in- 
trusted to  Bishop  Law.  In  the  year  1()12,  the  lands  and 
earMom  were  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  erected  into  a  Stew- 
AETKY  ;  and  Sir  James  Stewart  got  a  gmut  of  the  islands  in 
the  quality  of  farmer-general.  A  court  of  stewartry  was 
erected,  the  power  of  the  bishop  was  restricted  to  the  exercise 
of  h'\A  jurisdiction  as  connnissarv  :  and  canse>*  were  now  tried 
in  the  halls  of  the  Castles  (»f  Scalloway  and  lvirkw;ill  ;  \shile 
the  open  spaces  oi  the  Seaiuiinavian  law-tings  were  again  devoted 
to  legislative  convo<  ;uions,  at  which  a  littlo  parliament  of  udal- 
lers  again  began  to  meet,  in  order  to  replace,  by  a  fresh  code 
of  pandccta,  the  ancient  Uw  bookii  which  Earl  Patrick  had 
destroyed. 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  people  had  not  yet  come  to  an  end. 
The  tyrannical  privilege  iirst  assumed  by  the  late  Earls  of  Ork- 
n^,  of  condemning  Unds  on  pretended  feudal  forfeitures,  was 
peipetnated  in  Tarions  nays  by  the  tacksmen  of  the  crown  re- 
rmnes.  The  oppressions  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  new  farmer, 
occasioned,  in  ten  years  afterwards,  his  recall.  The  crown 
estates  were  then  let  out  to  a  number  of  court  favourites,  who 
felt  little  compunction  in  flagrantly  abusing  their  trust ;  and 
the  udallers  were  reduced,  by  their  oTerwhehning  authority,  to 
the  most  dispirited  state  of  humiliation. 

In  IMl,  the  rNits  of  the  bishopric,  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  presbyteiy  in  the  islands,  were  granted  to  the  city  of  Bdin- 
buigh ;  and,  two  years  afterwards,  King  Charles  L,  on  the  fie- 
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titious  plea  of  a  loan  affirmed  to  have  V»ctii  made  to  him  by  ihe 
Karl  of  Morton,  procured  from  parhameiit  the  coniirmation  of  a 
giant,  to  his  favourite,  of  the  lands  of  the  Earldom  of  Urkney 
and  lordship  of  ShetlMid,  subject  to  redemption  by  payment  oC 
i.'3(\(X)0  sterling.  Soon  after  this  contract  the  Earl  of  Morton 
died,  and  his  son,  on  coming  Into  poiaeasion  of  the  islands,  im- 
mediately endeavoured  to  sweep  away  cTcry  relic  of  the  uda) 
tenures,  and  especially  of  the  skyiid-bill,  which  he  lepresented 
as  an  iUegal  infringement  of  his  uniTenal  right  of  Buperiimty 
over  the  lands  of  the  province. 

13.  During  the  Commonwealth,  CSiomwell  a€fnt  deputieB  in- 
to the  islands,  who  committed  great  iiieguiaiitiea,  particularly 
in  the  clandestine  alteration  of  the  weights  and  maeaures. 
Charles  II.  restored  episcopacy,  and  commanded  the  rents  of 
the  church  hmds  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop.    As  the  ftmilj  of 
Morton  was  then  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  the  possession 
of  the  crown  lands  was  committed  in  trust  for  the  family  to 
George  Viscount  Gra^disox.  who  ap|)ointed  Alexander 
DouoLA^<  iH"  Si'YME  US  factor  to  rcccivc  the  crown  rents  of  the 
islands,  and  to  grant  feu  chiu*ters.     Spynie's  mission  to  >Let- 
land  is  well  remembered  :  for  he  was  instructed  to  dispute  the 
validity  of  all  tenures  which  did  not  do]>cnd  on  conHrmati- -n^ 
from  the  crown;  and  as  many  of  the  recent  settlers  }-  -e<s<.-d 
oTilv  dispositions  and  sasines  from  the  cdd  udiillers,  \Yhich  ihej 
expected  wnnld  have  been  at  least  preferable  to  the  de«p!se*l 
ahinfl-hiil,  they  uere  likewise  compelled  to  make  nj)  new  titles 
as  vassals  to  the  king.     From  this  period,  then,  may  be  dated 
the  complete  subversion  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  countrj. 
The  udallers  now  abandoned  for  erer  the  open  space  of  the  law- 
ting,  where,  beneath  no  other  canopy  than  the  sky,  thmr  fathers 
had  met  to  lq;islate  for  at  least  six  centuries.     Thej  were 
henceforward  required,  as  vassals  of  the  crown,  to  g^TC  suit  and 
presence  at  the  courts  held  within  some  ooTered  hall  at  Ktik- 
wall  and  Seallowaj. 

The  right  of  representation  in  parliament,  bestowed  en  tbe 
people  of  Orkney, — for,  till  the  late  Reform  Act,  those  of  Shet- 
land were  denied  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  electioQ  of  a 
member  of  the  British  senate,  and  which  right  was  neoeswril j 
exercised  under  the  Scottish  law  regulating  freehold  qualifica- 
tions,— likewise  entailed  on  the  former,  in  the  most  conqvlete 
manner,  all  the  forms  of  feudal  oonvejancings,  and  thus  caused 
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them  Uitha  to  aeek  an  aUemtion  of  the  ungM  of  (heir  foie- 

fiithers. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne^  the  Morton  family  aoquired 
still  kiger  and  less  qualified  grants  of  the  islands,  and  especially 
their  Tioe-adiiiinlliy,  and  the  right  of  patroiiage  to  all  the 
diiiidies;  and,  in  174S»  the  Earl  of  Morton  ohtained  from 
parliament  a  dieeharge  of  the  chum  of  rerenion  prerionsly 
competent  to  the  erown:  hat,  in  the  year  1776,  the  earl  found 
this  property  so  troublesome  to  him,  from  the  Tezatious  law- 
suits in  whidi  it  had  inyolTed  him,  that  he  sold  his  entire  rights 
oTor  Orfcn^  and  Shetland  for  the  sum  of  £eofiOO  to  Sir 
Lawrence  Dundas.  The  Rarl  of  Zetland,  whose  frther,  Lord 
Dundas  (lately  deceased),  ohtained  this  title^  is  now  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  the  Stewartiy.  The  islands  pay  their  proportion  of 
the  land-tax,  and  in  erery  other  respect  have  become  subject 
to  British  laws,  their  internal  administration  being  committed 
to  the  sheriffs  and  justices  of  peace. 

14.  The  precedinp:  historical  details  have  been  rendered 
necessary  by  our  de>ire  to  make  tourists  fully  acquainted  with 
the  associations  of  the  |)eo|>le  among  wliom  they  have  to  sojourn, 
before  mixing  ^vith  them,  and  to  avoid  re|)etition  and  lengthened 
explanations  in  the  suhse<iucnt  parts  of  our  Itinemry.  Land- 
ing, then,  on  the  mainland,  and  securing  one  of  the  first  of  the 
little  black  or  brownish  barrel-bellied  broad-backed  ponies  he 
meets  with,  we  would  advise  the  tourist,  after  taking  a  peep  of 
the  fine  com  lands  about  Dunrossness  and  Quendal,  to  hasten 
on  over  the  bleak  mountain  ridge  of  the  Clilf  Hills,  which  are 
too  often  muffled  up  in  wet  and  exhaled  mists,  to  Lerwick, 
Tisitiog  on  his  way  the  ScandinaTian  burgh  of  Mousa^*  and  the 

*  The  Bnrgli  of  MontA  is,  pfrhnpt,  the  most  perfect  Teutonic  fortress  now  extent 

in  Europe,  it  occupii  -  .1  r  irnilar  sitf  of  jfround,  nhout  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
built  uf  Ditddle- sized  sclii^lu^i:  stoues,  well  laid  togetlicr  without  aujr  c<:meut.  The 
round  edifice  attains  the  height  of  42  feet,  bulging  out  beknr  and  tapariag  off  towards 
the  top,  where  it  is  again  cost  out  from  its  lesser  diameter,  so  as  to  prevent  its  beins; 
scaled  from  without.  The  dourwHy  is  so  low  and  iiarriAv  us  uiilv  to  admit  one  pc-rtion 
■t  e  tbne,  and  who  has  to  creep  alon^;  a  pnssa^re  15  feet  deep  ere  ne  attains  the  interior 
open  area.  He  then  perceives  that  the  stmctturc  is  hollow,  ronsistmg  of  two  walls, 
nach  nbiiut  fivf  feet  thick,  with  a  puiisagc  or  winding  stairciisc  between  them  of  similar 
site,  and  enrlosing  within  an  open  court  abotit  20  u'ct  in  diameter.  Near  the  top  of 
the  building,  and  opposite  the  entrance,  three  or  four  vertical  rows  of  holes  are  seen, 
resembling  the  holes  of  a  pigeon-house,  and  vary  ing  from  eiebt  to  eighteen  in  number. 
These  admitted  air  and  a  feeble  degree  «»f  light  to  the  (  hamhcrs  or  .ralleries  Mithio, 
which  wottad  round  the  buikUng,  and  to  which  the  pMaage  from  the  en  trance  conducts, 
the  iw^  of  one  ehanberbdbg  the  floor  ef  that  ttDorei^  In  this  stmctme,  it  le  oo 
rcc  ird  that  the  ancient  inhabitants.on  the  orrasion  of  sudden  invasijm,  hast il\  secured 
tiietr  women  and  children  and  |{Oods ;  and  it  would  appear  that  even  one  of  the  Earla 
of  OrloMj  WMBOtaUetoteeeit  Sadi  boishs  mmob  jMded  accept  to  strntageBi 
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modem  Cutle  of  Scalloway.  For  8eTml  milei  befm  him,  ai 
he  MMnpen  on,  the  traveller  will  perceive  the  aeMoest  brokeD 
into  creeks,  islets,  and  sea  holms,  and  long  lines  of  ragged  rocks ; 
and  Moond  him,  mistj  hills  and  heaths  without  a  ahrub^  bat 
relieved  occawonally  1^  groups  of  cottages,  and  winding  ttone 
djkee,  intended  to  protect  from  the  inyaeions  of  cattle  a  few 
patches  of  greenish  com  land. 

16.  Scalloway  Bay,  with  the  numerous  cottages,  of  a  better 
deeeription  than  common^  ananged  round  its  fine  semicircQlar 
harbour,  is  exceedingly  picturesque;  Towering  aboTe  the 
village  is  the  castellated  mansion  of  Eerl  Pafcri^  erected  in 
the  year  1600,  with  the  building  of  which  a  most  flagnyat  ex- 
ercise of  oppression  is  still  remembered  by  the  poor  Shetlandevs. 
Under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  property,  a  tax  was 
wantonly  laid  by  the  Earl  on  each  parish,  obliging  the  inhabi- 
tants to  find  as  many  men  as  were  requisite,  as  well  as  proTiaioBs 
foft  the  workmen,  who  were  kept  to  their  tasks  by  militaiy 
force.  The  castle  is  a  square  formal  structure,  now  ledneed  to 
a  mere  shell,  composed  of  freestone  brought  from  Orkney,  and 
of  the  &shion  of  most  of  the  castellated  mansions  of  the  same 
date  in  Scotland ;  it  is  three  storeys  high,  the  windows  Ik  ir.  -  of 
a  very  ample  size,  with  a  small  handsome  round  turret  at  the 
top  of  each  angle  of  the  building.  Kntci  in^;  Vy  an  insitcnificani 
doorway,  over  which  are  the  remains  of  a  Lattm  iuscriptjou,  we 
pass  bv  an  excellent  kitchen  and  vaulted  cellars,  while  a  broad 
flight  oi  steps  leads  above  to  a  spacious  hall ;  the  other  cham- 
bers, however,  being  of  a  small  size. 

North  from  Scalloway  the  tourist  should  visit  the  beautiful 
green  valley  of  Tingwall.  cotitained  between  the  Cliff  Hills  on 
the  e;*st,  and  a  lesis  steep  parallel  ridge  on  the  west.  lie  will 
first  meet  a  large  stone  of  memorial,  and  in  a  smaU  holm  at  the 
top  of  the  adjoininir  loch  ho  will  be  shewn  the  seat  where  the 
chief  foude,  or  magistrate,  oi  Shetland  was  wont  to  i<sne  out 
his  decrees — a  communication  having  l^een  made  to  it  from  the 
shore  by  means  of  large  stepping-stones.  The  foude,  his  raad- 
men  or  counsellors,  the  recorder,  witnesses,  and  other  membets 
of  the  court,  occupied  the  inner  area  of  the  holm,  their  faces 
being  turned  towards  the  east^  while  the  people  stood  on  the 

or  famine ;  and  being  the  places  of  defence  ronod  which  the  liuts  of  the  Dcigbbons 
hoodnaturally  arranged  tlicmsclve*,  their  name  ciunc  latter l^r  to  designate  the  tonn 
or  bni|^  irtudi  mm9  ilwut  Uicib* 
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outdde  the  aiend  ring  and  along  the  shores  of  the  loch. 
When,  in  eriminal  eases,  the  aoeused  was  condemned  by  this 
court,  he  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  at  large ;  and 
if  thtj  opened  a  waj  for  him  to  escape  from  the  holm,  and  he 
was  enabled,  without  being  apprehended,  to  touch  the  round 
steeple  of  the  adjoining  ancient  church  of  Tingwall,  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  revoked,  and  the  condemned  obtained  an 
indemnity. 

A  paved  road,  nit  across  a  thick  bed  of  peat  moss,  leads 
Irom  the  Icrtilc  vale  ol  Tiii;:;\\all  to  Lerwick,  distant  about  four 
miles  ;  and,  as  tliu  Liavellcr  ai)|)roachcs  the  town,  he  "vvill  likely 
be  regaled  with  a  splendid  view  of  the  Sound  of  IJres!>ay,  bur- 
dened with  vesselii  of  all  sizes,  among  which  stately  king's  ships 
may  l>e  majestically  p^liding,  and  backed  by  the  fine  symmet- 
rical conoidal  hill  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  island  of 
Bressay,  and  hv  the  di^^tant  cliffs  of  Xoss.  Ranged  aluiig-  the 
shore  are  a  nuiui'iT  of  white  houses,  of  from  two  to  three  stoi'eys 
in  height,  rooted  with  a  blue  rough  sandf^tone  slate,  but  dis- 
posed with  the  utmost  irregularity,  and  an  utter  disregard  of 
every  convenience,  except  that  of  being  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  sea  and  its  landing-places.  Such  is  Lerwick,  the  capital 
of  Shetland,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  erected  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  connexion  with  the 
Dutch  fishermim,  whose  busses,  to  the  number  of  not  less  than 
SOOOf  annually  aowded  on  the  approach  of  the  fishing  sea^ 
son  into  Bressaj  Sound.  Nor  were  the  subsequent  attempts 
of  builders  to  form  a  street  or  douUe  row  of  houses  more 
suoceesfui  in  introducing  ideas  of  mutual  accommodation, 
in  order  to  obtain  equality  of  breadth  and  straightness  of 
direction.  The  sturdy  8hetlander  was  not  to  V)e  so  dis^ 
possessed  of  his  ground ;  and,  accordingly,  some  taller  houses 
may  be  seen  to  adwice  proudly  into  the  road,  taking  preccd- 
enoe  of  the  contiguous  range,  while  in  some  pUtces  lesser  dwel* 
lings  dalm  the  privilege  of  encroachment,  as  of  equal  importance. 
The  salient  and  le-entering  angles  of  fortification  may  thus 
be  studied  in  Lerwick ;  or,  in  the  more  peaceful  thoughts  of 
Qray*s  deeeripticn  of  Kendal,  we  may  say — They  seem  as  if 
th^  had  been  dancing  a  country  dance,  and  were  out.  There  they 
etand,  back  to  back,  cotner  to  coiner,  some  up  hill,  some  down.** 
Like  part  of  Stxomnees  in  Oikney,  the  Lerwidc  street  is  laid 
with  flags,  which  are  seldom  pressed  by  heavier  beasts  of  bur- 
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den  than  the  little  shelties  from  the  neighbouring  icatbolds, 
loaded  with  eudes  af  turf;  and  no  cart  erer  lattki  om  thar 
sur&oe.    The  number  of  shope  in  the  town,  and  the  gnnf^  of 
eailon  of  all  nations  engaged  in  their  imall  porchaaeii  pmt  it 
an  unusually  lirelj  appearanoe.    It  boasts  no  kind  of  anaa- 
faetoiy  except  one  for  straw-^lait^  and  Shetland  hose  end  ote 
woollen  stuffs,  which  are  daily  becoming  more  and  moie  lalsr 
able,  and  no  public  buildings  except  one,  which  serm  ts  a 
town-house,  court  of  justice,  masonic  lodge,  aud  prison,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  parish  kirk,  and  dissenting  meetiBg- 
house.   Provisions  are  here  abundant,  and  about  c»ue-half  thar 
price  in  Scotland ;  and  the  gr^t  boast  of  the  iuhabiiani-  of 
Lerwick  is  its  vegetables,  aud  especially  its  esculent  rwts  and 
artichokes.     The  number  of  inhabitants  is  greatly  increasing: 
by  the  census  of  1821,  the  parish  contained  2224  indivi<iuals: 
and  by  the  census  of  1841,3284.    In  1701,  when  the  julj  'iuini; 
Sound  was  frequented  by  Dutch  vessels,  from  2(M )  to       lami-  | 
lies  resided  in  Lerwick  ;  l)Ut,  in  1778,  Mr.  Low  remarked  that 
the  town  then  only  contained  140  families.     The  printed  re- 
ports of  the  Government  census  of  1841,  state  the  gross  popu- 
lation of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  to  be  together  60,007, 
without  discriminating  between  the  two  groups  ;  and  the  in- 
crease to  be  three  per  cent,  within  the  previous  ten  years.  Dr. 
L.  Edmonston^  writing  in  1840  for  the  New  Statistical  Acooual) 
believed  the  population  to  be  decreashig,  owing  to  the  disaster 
of  the  recent  seasons,  and  the  departure  from  the  countiy  el  th» 
young  and  able-bodied  men.    The  proportion  of  femalei  to 
males  he  reckons  to  be  as  two  to  one;  but  he  thinks  that,  nnte 
judidotts  management,  the  Shetland  Isles  could  probably  rnair 
tain  three  times  the  present  number  of  inhabitants^  whidi  a  fsv 
years  ago,  he  states,  amounted  to  31,000. 

To  the  south  of  the  town  stands  the  citadel,  named  ate 
the  queen-consort  of  George  IIL,  Fort-Oharlotte.  It  is  belisfei 
to  have  been  originally  constructed  during  Oliver  CromweU*! 
time,  and  rebuilt  by  Chai  jcs  II.  in  IGOD  ;  but,  being  burnt  nnd 
rendered  defenceless  in  the  year  1673  by  a  Dutcli  iii^uic  :t 
was  utterly  neglected,  till  remodelled  in  1781,  and  mount<^^ 
with  twelve  guns,  for  the  protection  of  the  town  from  attach 
by  sea. 

The  habit*?  of  the  higher  cla.sfle«  in  Lerwick  difler  but  little 
irom  those  of  the  generality  of  Scottish  towns.   Like  the  more 
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wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  country  and  of  Orkney, 
they  receive  part  of  their  education  in  Aberdeen  or  Edinburgh, 
or  in  EngUnd  ;  returning  with  much- to-be-admired  content- 
ment to  their  native  solitudes,  to  which  they  are  uniformly 
observed  to  have  the  strongest  attachment.  Strangers  have 
always  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  urbanity  of  the  people 
of  Lerwick,  and  sailors  are  wont  to  descant  with  rapture  on  the 
hours  they  have  spent  in  its  hospitable  harbour.  When  Dr. 
Uibbert  visited  Lerwick,  there  was  but  one  inn  in  the  place, 
where  he  met  with  much  civility  and  attention. 

17.  From  Lerwick  the  tourist  should  cross  over  to  Bressay, 
and  thence  to  the  island  of  Noss,  to  see  the  famous  wooden 
trough  or  cradle,  suspended  by  ropes,  commimicating  with  the 
Holm  of  Nofls.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  conveyance  across  of  one 
man  and  a  sheep  at  a  time.    The  Holm,  which  is  only  500  feet 


Cradle  of  Noss. 


in  length  and  170  broad,  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  in  the  form 
of  a  perpendicular  cliff,  160  feet  in  height,  the  elevation  at 
which  the  cradle  hangs  over  the  boiling  surge  in  the  channel 
below.    The  temptation  of  getting  access  to  the  numberless  eggs 
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and  young  of  the  m-fowl  which  whiten  the  snrface  of  the 
Uolm,  joined  to  the  promised  rewaid  of  a  cow,  induced  a  budy 
and  adventurous  fowler,  about  two  cmturies  ago^  to  ic&le  iht 
cliff  of  the  Holm,  and  establish  a  oonnexioD  bj  fopei  with  the 
neighbooiing  main  island.   Having  dnim  two  iC^dbi  mto  the 
rocky  and  fiutened  his  lopee,  the  desperate  man  waa  entreated 
to  avail  himself  of  the  oommnnication  thna  established  in  le- 
turning  across  the  gulf ;  bat  this  he  refdsed  to  do,  lad,  m 
attempting*  to  descend  the  waj  ho  had  cHmbodj  he  ftU,  sad 
perished  by  his  fool-hardiness.  We  will  not  ^mmI  the  mtemt 
the  tourist  wiU  feel  in  ascertaining  on  the  spot  the  nwtliod 
whereby  the  communication  was  afterwards  completed,  and  the 
cradle  lowered  down  on  its  cordage  for  the  transport  of  the  litde 
stock  of  sheep  which  now  tenant  the  Holm,  by  describing  the 
process. 

Proceeding  northward  aJung  the  coast  of  the  mainland  to 
the  ca]»acious  Bay  of  Cat  Firth,  which  is  closed  in  on  the  farther 
side  l)y  the  promontory  of  Eswick,  the  traveller  should  next 
visit  the  valley  of  Burgh,  with  the  remains  of  the  old  bou« 
and  chapel  of  the  Barons  of  Buru'h — a  Scottish  family  of  ibe 
name  of  Sinclair,  who  were  established  here  in  1587  by  King 
James  VI.,  on  the  express  condition  that  they  should  not  h*  !! 
their  lands  accordinc:  to  the  law  of  t/ihl  ^jArremon,  but  by  feuiial 
tenure,  as  observed  in  Scotland  ;  and  which  family,  duhng  the 
seventeenth  century,  maintained  here  an  establishinent  of  a  de- 
gree of  splendour  previously  unknown  in  Shetland. 

Passing  on  to  the  house  of  Nesting — which  is  noted  as  the 
spot  where  the  Parson  of  Orphir  in  Orkney,  a  creature  of  Bui 
Patrick  Stewart,  who  had  ministered  greatly  to  his  avarice,  vtt 
pursued  bj  four  brothers,  who  here  slew  him,  and  of  one  of 
whom  it  is  reooided,  that,  tearing  open  the  dying  nian*s  twaii 
Vie  drank  of  his  heart's  blood— we  reach  the  bamsi  ahoies  of 
Yidlin  Voe,  and  the  house  of  Imnna,  fiem  the  neighbourhos^ 
of  which  a  long  promontory  stretches  out  for  Beveial  miles  iaio 
Yell  Sound.  Lunna  is  a  great  fishing  station— much  ling^  coi 
and  torsk  or  tusk  {Gadtu  Broime)  being  cured  at  it. 

18.  If  the  tourist  has  time,  he  should  hence  cross  to  the 
island  of  Whalsey,  in  which  he  will  see  a  system  of  fiuming 
practised  that  would  not  do  discredit  to  the  Lothians,  and  the 
appearance  of  which  is  highly  encoura;^iii;j  to  every  philan- 
thropic miud ;  and  il  he  dc:sireti  to  witue&»  thu  deep>sea  li^hiflf 
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for  ling,  with  its  full  equipment  of  sheds  for  drying,  agents' 
liouses,  and  tem]>uiary  huts  for  the  boatmen,  and  all  the  bustle 
and  activity  of  those  who  arc  obliged  to  <»tch  the  few  calm 
days  of  summer  in  seekin^i:  their  liread  upon  the  waters,  he  will 
from  WhaUey  ^^nW  over  to  the  little  cluster  of  islands  called  the 
OuTSKERiu  f:s,  where  this  lishing  is  pursued  on  a  large  scale. 

19.  Fetlab,  an  island  from  five  miles  to  six  miles  and  a 
hftlf  long  and  five  miles  broad,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of 
its  irallejs  and  the  number  of  its  ancient  law-tixigs,  and  its 
steep  cliffs  at  Lamboga  being  the  resort  of  the  peregrine  fiJoon, 
has  little  to  recommend  it  to  the  tourist,  unless  he  be  a  geolo- 
gift.   Its  southern  shores  consist  of  a  ridge  of  gneiss,  suooeeded, 
between  Urie  and  the  Bay  of  Treeta)  by  a  broad  belt  of  alternat- 
ing beds  of  serpentine,  diallage  rock,  micaeeoos  sdiist^  and 
cUorite  schist,  to  the  north  of  which  rises  the  high  serpentine 
Yord  or  Wardhill  of  FeUar,  which  is  in  like  manner  flanked  on 
the  fiurther  side  with  a  similar  succession  of  rocky  beds  intor- 
mixed  with  talcose  schist,  and  exhibiting  occasionally  a  con* 
glomerate  structure.    From  Fetlar  to  the  handsome  seat  of 
Belmont  (Thos.  Mouat,  Esq.)  in  Unst,  the  distance  is  about  six 
mile<!,  being  across  a  channel  diverjiified  with  several  sea-holms. 
(Guarded  by  the  tuiiiukuous  rousts  and  tides  in  Uluuiel  and 
IJyea  sounds,  and  on  the  north  of  8caw.  UusL  }»re>ciits  but  few 
iutere&tiog  external  fejauir^,  except  it-i  se;i-const  precipices, 
above  which  its  bleak  seiiowish  serpentine  hiils  rise  with  a 
most  forbidding  anci  dreary  aspect.    Uvea  island  is,  however, 
the  great  resort  of  shipping  in  pursuit  of  the  deep-sea  fishing, 
whidi  also  rendezvous  here  for  the  supply  of  good<i  to  the 
several  fishing  station**  in  the  neighbouring  isles  ;  and  Buness, 
the  residence  of  T.  £dmonston,  Esq.,  near  the  head  of  Balta 
Sounds  on  the  eastern  coast,  will  long  be  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  site  where  the  French  philosopher  Biot,  and  his  sue- 
oaasor  0^>tain  Katcr,  in  the  years  1817-18,  cairied  on  their 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  in  this  high  lati- 
tude, the  Tariation  in  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum.  The 
island  also  abounds  in  stone  circles  and  barrows;  and  at 
Omcieield  the  great  juridical  assemblies  of  Shetland  were 
anciently  held,  previous  to  their  remoral  to  the  Yale  of  Ting- 
wall,  on  the  mainland. 

But  the  great  treasure  of  Unst  is  its  chroniate  of  iron,  a 
luui&ral  which  of  late  years  has  become  an  object  of  commercial 
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importeaoe,  OEioocmntof  tlieuietawlucliiihMbaaieQiimtod, 
in  affording  the  mona  for  procuring  a  yoUow  pigment  for  tbt 
luo  of  the  arte,  and  its  application  to  the  d  jeing  of  tilk,  wooUai, 
linen,  and  cotton.    It  wai  formerlj  obtained,  at  a  high  price, 
diieflj  from  America ;  but  Br.  Hibbcrt^  In  the  year  1817,  ^ 
covered  it  strewed  in  great  looee  masaei  on  the  tuiftee  of  the 
hill  of  Oniciefield,  at  Hagdale^  and  Bnneei,  and  m  serertl  other 
[ilaoes  in  the  Ticinity  of  Balta  Sound  in  Unst,  and  suoeoeM 
in  satisfying  the  proprietors  of  its  value.     It  wa^j  first  «€cn  ii 
insulated  granular  pieces  left  loose  on  the  surface  from  the  «iis- 
integration  of  tlic  rucks  of  serpentine  which  enclosed  it  ;  but  it 
was  soon  traced  out  as  disseminated  in  thin  raniilviug  uin^ 
from  two  to  six  inches  in  breadth,  nnd  ultimately  in  ot 
much  grenter  niagmtu<le.     The  ingreilients  of  the  serpentine 
rock  are  mIlx,  magnesian  earth,  alumcii.  oxidulated  ir  n.  and 
chromate      iron  ;  the  two  latter  also  lacing  found  in  ^^rair^'^  as 
minute  as  gunpowder,  and  therefore  appearing  as  compoueai 
parts  of  the  rock,  as  well  as  in  detached  masses  and  veins.  As- 
sociated with  these  oa;ur  potstone  and  indurated  talc,  with 
beautiful  specimens  of  amianthus  and  common  asbeetos ;  sad 
at  Swinaness,  a  headland  at  the  northern  entnace  of  Balu 
Sound,  Dr.  Hibbert  also  discovered  a  Teiy  laie  pure  white  tad 
transparent  mineral,  the  native  Ajfdmis  ofma^mna^  which,  m 
analysis,  presents  6975  parts  of  pure  *»*g"*mi  and  aO*S5  of 
water,  in  100  parts. 

Besides  the  other  kinds  of  sea-lbwl  with  which  this  tsbad 
abounds,  the  hill  of  flaxalord,  on  the  north-east  side,  whidi  ii 
estimated  at  a  hei|^t  of  600  fset,  and  which  is  composed  of 
micaceous  and  talcose  slate^  is  noted  as  the  ooeaeional  vsaort  of 
the  rare  skua  gull  {CaUtmctit  9u^r%$)  which  breeds  alao  la 
Foula,  and  on  Bona  Hill,  in  the  mainland. 

20.  is  a  dull  uninteresting  island,  six  miles  hstMid  bt 
about  twenty  miles  long,  wholly  composed  of  long  parallel 
ridges  of  gneiss  rocks,  of  a  heavy  uniform  course  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  and  slopin^i  Lrm  iuallj  towards  the  shore. 
It  is,  however,  an  excellent  tisluug  station  ;  and,  from  the 
days  of  Ticorge  Biulianan,  has  l>een  noted  for  its  booths,  or 
small  Wiin  riM  Ills,  tilled  with  all  sorts  of  vendible  article,  now 
chiefly  inqi  irted  from  ScotlaTid,  but  anciently  fn  ni  Hamburgh 
and  Bremen.  In  the  troubled  sea  of  Yell  Sound,  antl  the 
vicinitj  of  its  little  holms  or  islets,  distinguished  for  their  hue 
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iQCcnlent  pMtnM,  and  m  tlie  bveeding-plaoee  of  the  tem^ 
pmniac  goU,  and  eider  dock,  hemng  shoals  and  snanns  of 
young  sOkciks  axe  always  to  bo  seea ;  and  perhaps  the  tourist 
Biay  wilness  the  pursuit  and  capttire  of  a  drove  of  eaHnff  whaUB^ 
as  the  Ddphimu  dedmetor  is  styled  in  ShetUnd,  which  ooc»> 
sionally  appear  off  these  ooasts  in  a  gregarious  assemblage  of 
from  100  to  (MX)  at  a  time.  Their  sdsure  is  always  attended 
with  great  excitement  and  cruelty ;  and,  although  the  blubber 
affords  a  rich  priae  to  the  captors,  nothing  can  better  display 
the  debased  state  of  the  husbandry  in  some  of  these  north  isles, 
than  the  fact  that  the  carcases  of  the  whales  are  in  general 
allowed  to  rcin.ain  untouched,  tainting  the  air  until  thej  aie 
completely  devoured  by  the  gulls  and  crows.* 

Yell  boasts  of  no  less  than  eight  ancient  circular  burghs ; 
and,  at  one  time,  of  twenty  chapels  or  religious  hoUi»es,  although 
they  are  almost  all  completely  in  ruins.  All  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  Hialtland  nj  iH  nr  to  have  been  devoid  ul  the  least 
show  of  ornament ;  for  the  pointed  arch,  pinnacled  buttress,  or 
the  rich  stone  canopy,  never  dignified  any  of  them.  A  t?tll,  rude 
tower  was  their  only,  and  that  but  an  occasional,  apj)endaf?c  : 
but.  tmm  their  <:roat  number,  they  would  appear  often  tn  l  o  not 
so  much  parish  churches  as  the  private  oratories  of  the  inde- 
pendent udallors,  or  the  free-will  offeri^iiz?  of  forciirn  scninen, 
erected  ui  tulhiment  of  their  vows  to  Our  Lady,  St.  (>ll;u  St,  Mag- 
nus, St.  John,  or  some  of  the  other  saints  of  the  calendar,  whose 
intercession  was  believed  to  have  saved  them  from  shipwreck. 
Crossing  from  this  island  to  the  central  districts  of  the  main- 
land, the  tourist  will  find  but  little  to  reward  his  toil,  if  he 
aittempt  to  thread  his  way  among  their  endless  swamps,  firths, 
and  uninteresting  tame  hills,  composed  chiefly  of  gneiss,  with 
n  Urn  interstratified  beds  of  limestone,  the  latter  of  which  how- 
erer,  where  they  occur,  bestowing  a  superior  Terduie  and  rich* 
ness  on  the  pastures.  A  few  gentlemen*6  seats,  some  of  them, 
as  at  Busta,  haying  walled  gardens,  and,  for  the  climate^  rather 
large-siaed  trees,  though  no  bigger  than  bushes,  may  be  seen : 
but  in  gensnl  the  countty  is  tenanted  chiefly  by  flocks  of  the 
little  wild  yet  fin»<ffeeced  sheep>  for  which  Shetland  is  &med, 
with  hera  and  there  n  few  patches  of  com  land^  tilled  by  the 
aadent  Scandinavian  single-stilted  plough,  the  produce  of  which 

*  We  unckntand  that  the  carcates  are  now  in  some  instancca  better  Mtimatcd, 
and  thai  the  booM  are  purckaaed  for  exportation  at  bone  manure. 
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is  ground  into  meal  by  the  no  less  primitive  simply-constructed 
water-mill  peculiar  to  the  country,  or  the  still  more  antique 
hand-mill  or  quern.  The  richer  pastures  of  the  sea  holms, 
which,  by  strict  laws,  were  wont  to  be  preserved  from  being 
encroached  on  by  the  passing  stranger,  always  exhibit  a  more 


A  Zetland  Mill. 

lively  green  than  the  adjoining  hills;  and  the  bold  granitic 
shores,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  ancient  burghs  or  round 
towers,  (like  that  of  Cullswick,  on  the  south-western  coast), 
would,  but  for  their  continued  recurrence  under  similar  forms, 
be  considered  grand  and  imposing.  Around  the  more  lofty  and 
inaccessible  headlands,  the  voyager  may  yet  descry  solitarr 
couples  of  the  royal  hawks,  which  can  bear  no  other  birds,  even 
of  their  own  species,  to  occupy  the  same  cliff  with  them,  hover- 
ing over  their  young ;  and  he  may  be  told  that  old  acts  of  par- 
liament specially  reserved  them,  from  all  ordinary  grnrnts,  for 
his  majesty's  use,  according  to  ancient  custom.  The  goshawk, 
or  Fdlco  jHibimbarimy  was  the  object  in  general  of  the  falconer's 
search ;  but  the  bird  held  in  chief  estimation  was  the  Fcdcc 
perinrimut  niger^  of  which  a  single  pair  is  believed  to  hav€ 
always  bred  in  Fair  Isle,  and  others  in  Foula,  Lamboga,  Fitfiel. 
and  Sumburgh  Head. 
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31.  To  the  nftdmliit^  Tiov-hnnteir,  and  cominaieial  gentle- 
niMi,  itudious  of  knowing  the  ucans  of  the  Eauaf^  or  deep-sea 
fiehiiDg,  the  north-western  portions  of  the  Mainland,  consiflting 
of  the  parishes  of  Aithsting,  Walls,  Sandness,  and  North  Ma- 
vine,  present  many  objects  deserring  of  a  Tisit.  At  Aithness, 
Sonkni  Voe,  Stennis,  Hillswick,  Feideland,  Tementiy  Island, 
and  many  other  places,  the  cod,  ling,  and  tusk  fisheries  have 
been  pursued  for  a  very  long  period ;  and  in  ancient  times, 
from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  August,  vessels  freighted  with 
goods  for  exchani^e  of  fish,  were  constantly  arriving  from  Ilam- 
burgh,  Lubeck,  liremen,  and  J  Denmark,  aud  latterly  from  Scot- 
laud  and  En£rl;iM-l.  In  our  iutiuductory  paper  to  this  work  (p. 
14)  we  have  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  1  hitch  fisheries  in 
Shetland,  to  which  we  refer  ;  and  our  limits  penuit  us  only  to 
add,  that  the  foreign  merchants,  on  landing,  always  found  booths 
xeady  for  their  use,  or  they  were  permitted  to  erect  shops  for 
the  display  of  their  wares,  for  the  ground-rent  of  which  they 
paid  the  native  proprietors  at  a  most  exorbitant  rate.  Besides 
hooks,  lines,  nets,  and  Tarious  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits,  doths, 
linens,  and  muslins,  were  the  articles  tendered  to  the  fishennen, 
who  harteied  for  them  their  fish,  both  in  a  wet  state^  and,  under 
the  name  of  stock-fish,  such  as  were  dried  in  their  stone  build- 
ings, called  «loes,  to  which  also  they  added  stockings,  wadmel, 
bMMS,  cows,  sheep,  seal-skins,  otter-sldna,  with  butter,  and  oil 
attracted  fimi  the  liTort  of  fish. 

The  men  employed  at  the  haaf^  or  the  fishing  station  most 
distant  from  the  land,  are  generally  the  young  and  hardiest  of 
the  i:5landers.  Six  tenants  join  in  manning  a  buat,  their  land- 
lords importing  for  thciu  frames,  ready  modelled  and  cut  out  in 
^Jorway.  which,  when  put  together,  form  a  yawl  of  six  oars, 
trom  eiehtcen  to  nineteen  feet  in  keel,  and  six  in  ia  ani  ;  an* I 
'which  IS  also  furnished  with  h  M|uare  sail.  After  waitmg 
for  a  fair  wind,  or  the  ceasing  ot  a  storm,  the  mo«t  adventurous 
boatmen  give  the  example  to  their  commdcs,  starting  oli  in  their 
jawl,  and  taking  the  firtil  turn  round  iu  the  course  of  the  sun, 
when  they  are  instantly  followed  by  the  whole  fleet,  each  boat 
of  which  stiiTes  to  be  6rst  at  the  fishing  station,  often  forty  or 
fifty  miles  away.  Arrived  at  the  ground,  they  prepare  to  set 
their  tow$^  or  lines,  proTided  with  ling  hooks.  Forty-five  or 
ttj  fathoms  of  lows  constitute  a  lught^  and  each  bught  is  fitted 
with  from  nine  to  fourteen  hooks.  Twenliy  Im^hU  are  called  a 
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p'jcl-ie,  and  the  whoie  of  tha^ci'i^  a  boat  carries  isa  fleet  oitoir^. 
The  fleets  belonging  to  the  Feideland  haaf  are  so  large  as  seldom 
to  be  built  with  leas  than  1200  hooks,  prorided  with  three  buoyi^ 
and  extending  to  a  distaiiee  of  from  r>rHK>  to  6000  fathoms. 
The  depth  to  which  the  Imf^  are  fished  for  nuriea  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  &thoms;  and  after  the  lines  are  all  set,  which,  ia 
moderate  weather,  reqvirae  from  three  to  four  hoiir%  the  fiihar- 
men  reet  for  two  home,  and  take  their  acan^  •astcnaaee: 
thdr  poverty,  howeT«r,  allowing  them  no  ridier  food  ttiaa  a 
little  oatmeal  and  a  few  gallooa  of  water;  for  the  fihetlindiw 
can  laiely  supplj  theuuelvee  with  i^te. 

At  length  one  man,  by  means  of  the  haoy  rope,  umkttikm 
to  faanl  up  the  tows ;  another  eztrieates  the  fieh  fioin  the  boQki» 
and  throws  them  in  a  place  near  the  stem,  named  the  shot ;  a 
third  gats  them,  and  d^KMits  their  lireri  and  heads  in  the 
middle  of  the  boat.    Along  with  the  ling,  a  much  smaller  quaii* 
tity  of  tusk,  skate,  and  halibut  arc  caught,  the  t\^<>  last  beioj: 
reserved  for  the  tables     the  tishemien  ;  and  six  or  seven  score 
of  tish  are  reckoned  a  decent  haul,  fifteen  or  sixteen  a  very  goo^i 
one.  and  when  above  this  <|uantity  the  p^rlta^c.  heads,  and 
small  fish  are  tlirown  overboard,  the  boat,  notwitlisiauding,  being 
then  sunk  sn  tar  as  just  to  lipjH  f  ^vitli  ttie  water.     If  the 
weather  be  lucHicnitf,  a  crew  is  not  detained  longer  than  a  day 
and  ;l  liiilf  at  the  haaf ;  but  as  gales  too  often  come  on.  and  aJi 
the  rnen  are  reluctant  to  cut  their  lines,  the  most  dreadful  con- 
sequences ensue,  and  many  of  the  poor  fishermen  neyer  reach 
land*    On  their  return  to  shore,  the  boatmen  are  first  eogagsd 
in  spreading  out  their  torn  to  dry ;  then  some  of  them  catch 
piltocks  with  a  rod  and  Ihie,  or  procure  other  kinds  of  bait,  at 
a  distance  from  the  shore ;  while  others,  again,  mend  the  towi 
and  cook  victuab  for  the  next  voyage  to  the  haaf :  thus,  in  tiie 
busy  fishing  season,  so  incessant  and  Taried  are  the  demands  ca 
the  fishennen*B  time,  that  they  lanly  can  snatch  ahova  two  er 
three  hours  In  the  twenty-fenr  for  repose.  Their  hate  are  cosh 
strncted  of  rude  stenes  without  any  osment,  eoTeied  with  thia 
pieces  of  wood  and  tusf  for  a  roo^  and  the  donnitoiiee  coSMist 
only  of  a  little  straw  thrown  into  a  comer  on  the  liare  floor, 
where  a  whole  boat's  crew  may  he  fovind  stealing  a  biief  reel 
ftom  their  laborious  occupations. 

82.  Feideland,  the  most  northerly  of  these  great  fishing 
stations,  is  a  long  narrow  peninsula,  jutting  far  out  into  the 
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ocean,  distinguished,  is  every  place  having  the  same  Scandi- 
navian name,  by  its  <5upcrior  green  paistures  :  every  whcic  ul>uut 
it  the  coast  is  awfully  w  ild  ;  and  the  peninsula,  broken  on  each 
side  iiit"  ^tcep  pre(  i[)i(  i'-,  exhibits  now  and  then  a  gaping  cha^m. 
throiiirh  wliich  the  sea  struggles,  while  numerous  stacks  rise 
fr  .ni  the  surincc  of  a  turbulent  ocean,  the  wavefl  beatwg  around 
Uieii^  ill  aiiL^ry  aud  tumultuous  roar. 

SailiriLT  westward  by  Uyea  Island  to  Roenc^s  Voe,  the 
stranger  will  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  vast  impending 
cliffs  of  granite,  cut  into  numerous  caves  and  arches  open  to  the 
Atlantic,  that  form  the  farther  coast  of  North  3Tavine.  Above 
these  rises  the  red  barren  scalp  of  Roeness  Hill  to  a  height  of 
1447  foet,  which,  though  tteep^  abounds  with  alpine  plants,  and 
from  the  circular  watch-towor  on  ito  nunoiit  commands  a  most 
extensive  and  imtrwUive  new,  from  the  peaks  of  Foula  to  the 
bfOftd  bey  of  St.  Magnus  and  the  hills  of  Unst.  In  the  diitriet 
acer  at  hand  there  is  a  chain  of  deep  circular  lekes,  which, 
when  the  tun  shines  biighfti  reflect  on  their  boeom  every  one  of 
the  rugged  and  dreary  crags  by  which  they  are  surrounded ; 
•Igr,  rodksy  uid  heath  limiting  the  horizon  on  all  sides ;  no  narks 
of  man's  labour  appearing,  but  tranqniUily  penrading  the  w^e, 
eieept  when  the  stranger,  gaining  the  summit  of  a  sea  cliil^ 
beholds  soddenly  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  ocean,  and  thou- 
sands  of  f*»i^lfttt4  miSkM  whitened  with  innumemUe  flocks  of 
seft-fowl,  and  hollowed  out  at  their  base  into  caverns,  the  secure 
vstieats  of  oiten  and  seals. 

At  Dofeholm,  a  spacious  aich  of  seventy  ftet,  and  the  Isle 
of  Steonis,  a  great  fiilmig-station  belengiiig  to  Messrs.  Cheyne, 
which  are  exposed  to  tbe  unbroken  lury  of  the  Atlantic,  enor« 
mous  missns  of  rock  have  been  bodily  heaved  up,  and  removed 
to  oonnderable  distances  bj  the  waves,  while,  en  the  summit  of 
the  cliffs  in  that  neighbourhood,  especially  at  the  TiOians  of 
Ure,  the  tired  feet  of  the  traveller  will  bo  unexpectedly  re- 
freshed with  a  walk  on  tbe  finest  and  softest  sward,  to  which 
the  compliment,  "i  tLii  paid  to  some  rich  vale  of  England,  may 
well  apply^ — ha  inc.-.  joy  in  its  soil."  It  is  the  favourite  pro- 
menade of  the  inhabitants,  especially  on  the  line  .sumiiu  r  even- 
ing!? ;  nor  is  this  pleasing  bank,  on  which  numerous  sheep  are 
continuaUy  feeding,  the  less  interesting  from  being  encircled 
with  the  harsher  fea lures  which  llialtland  usually  wears,  and 
pcrchc  i  '  n  tbo  toy»  r»f  nakeil,  red,  precipitous  crags,  on  which  a 
rolling  sea  hi  always  breaking. 
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24.  Though  troabled  is  the  chizmel  whi^  Mpixalei  Papa 
Stovb,  the  southemmoBt  islet  uid  pvomootofy  of  St  Mftgnni 

Bay.  from  the  mainland,  the  tourist,  if  possible,  should  net  omit 
payinir  ;i  visit  t<>  its  irrand  porphyritic  stacks,  and  magnificeot 
nndcri]^roiintl  rocky  uxcuvations  which  the  inhahitants  visit  at 
certain  sea.soiis  armed  with  thick  clubs,  and  well  j)r«)vidc'i  with 
candles,  in  search  of  the  seals  which  breed  in  them.  When 
att;u  kc«l  with  these  weapons,  the  poor  noimals  Wuldly  juivanci' 
in  defence  of  their  youn^,  and  often  wrench  with  their  feet  and 
teeth  the  cluhs  out  of  their  enemies'  hands  ;  but  in  vain  :  esca|x> 
is  denied,  and  these  gh  * -my  recesses  arc  stained  with  blood,  aod 
uund)ers  of  dead  victims  are  carried  oft' in  boats. 

Papa  Stour,  like  lona  and  some  others  of  the  Hebrides,  w»s 
the  resort,  in  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity,  of  certain  Irish 
priests  or  papm^  who  fled  here  either  for  refiige  from  some  com- 
motion in  their  own  country,  or  came  over  to  procUum  to  tfaft 
heathen  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Qospel  of  Ood*s  grace.  In 
Shetland,  three  iaUmds  bear  the  name  of  Papa,  Fftpft  Stour 
being  the  largest ;  and  this  island  is  the  only  part  of  the 
country  where  the  ancient  Korwegiiui  amusement  of  the 
mordrdance  has  been  preserred,  and  wheire  it  stiU  oontinaei 
to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  a  long  winter's  erening.  We 
have  no  room  for  a  description  of  it,  and  must  refe  our  leadon 
to  Sir  Walter  Soott*s  ^*  Pirate,*'  and  Dr.  Hibbert's  miirato 
account. 

25.  The  bold  idand  of  Fughloe  (Foula)  or  Fowl  Island, 
is  the  last  we  haTO  room  to  notice  in  this  sketch.   It  presents 

the  appearance,  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  of  five  conical  hilli 

rising  from  the  waters  at  the  distance  of  eight  leatrues  west  of 
the  ni:ii]ilaiid,  and  towering  inlu  the  sky.  Tiiey  ai\-  all  com- 
posed ut  sandstone,  set  on  a  primitive  l)ascment ;  and  the  high- 
est, called  the  Kaim,  is  estimated  as  of  an  elevation  of  I'M^ 
feet. 

There  is  now  little  do\i))t  that  this  island  is  the  Thulc  des- 
cried by  Agricola  ironi  Orkney,  from  the  tiorth-westem  pam 
of  ^vhi^h  it  is  often  visible.  It  was  one  of  the  last  places  in 
which  the  pure  Norse  language  was  spoken  ;  in  general,  the 
parish  schoolmaster  officiates  as  a  sort  of  pastor  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, except  when  the  minister  of  Waes  visits  them,  onoe  a- 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  communion. 

The  low  lands  remote  from  the  sea,**  says  Dr.  Hibbert, 
are  frequented  hj  parasitic  gulls,  which  build  among  the 
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hm/dm,  Tkb  mihoe  of  the  liilla  flwaims  alio  with  plovers, 
Royston  ckows;  seapies,  and  curlews.  On  leftching  the  highest 
ndgee  of  the  rocks,  the  prospect  presented  on  every  side  is  of 
the  sublimit  description.  The  spectator  looks  down  from  a 
perpendicular  height  of  1100  or  1200  feet,  iind  sees  l>elow,  the 
wide  Atlantic  roll  its  tide.  Dense  columns  of  birds  hover 
through  the  air.  consisting  of  maws,  kittjAvakes,  lyres,  sua- 
parrots  or  guillemuts ;  the  connorunts  occupy  tiie  i(»west 
portions  of  the  cliffs,  the  kitty  wiiko^  whiten  the  ledges  of  one 
distinct  cliff,  gulls  arc  found  on  another,  and  lyres  on  a  thini. 
The  welkin  is  darkened  with  their  flight  ;  nor  is  the  sen  less 
covered  with  them,  as  they  search  the  water>>  in  luest  of  food. 
But  when  ihi-  winter  appears,  the  colony  is  rie<l.  aiul  the  rude 
luuiiiony  produced  hy  their  various  screaiiij*  is  succeeded  by  a 
tic-crt  stillness.  From  the  brink  of  this  awful  precipice  the 
adventurous  fowler  is,  by  means  of  a  rope  tied  round  his  body, 
let  down  many  fathoms  ;  he  then  lauds  on  the  ledges  where  the 
various  sea-birds  nestle,  I'euig  still  as  regardless  as  his  ances- 
tors of  the  destruction  that  awaits  the  falling  of  some  loose 
stones  from  a  crag,  or  the  untwisting  of  a  cord.  It  was  formerly 
Haid  of  the  Foula  man,  'his  gtUcher  (gnuidfather)  guid  before^ 
his  father  guid  before,  and  he  must  expect  to  go  over  the 
Sneug  too.' 

One  of  the  highest  rocks  is  occupied  by  the  bonxie  or  skua 
gull,  the  terror  of  the  feathered  race ;  but  he  is  so  noble- 
minded  as  to  prefer  waging  war  with  birds  larger  than  him- 
self :  even  the  eagle  forbearing  to  attack  lambs  in  the  skua's 
presence. 

Natubai.  HsnoBY  of  the  Zbojm  IsLAsms. 

2G.  The  natural  iiktury  of  these  islands  so  greatiy  rt;^nibltiS  Ibat  uf 
Orkney,  thst,  aftsr  the  ftili  delsUs  ws  bave  given  cf  the  latter,  it  would 

be  Less  necessary  for  us  to  enter  minutely  on  that  of  the  former  groups, 
even  bad  wert>om  to  <!<•  •;•».  Tlu-  plfuits  of  Shetland  diffor  leas  from  those 
of  the  north  of  Scoiiaiid  uiid  Urkui^y  in  the  number  of  new  species,  than 
In  the  mofe  limited  metatiofi,  and  the  absenoe  of  spedes  elseWheie 
ahmdant,  especiallv  of  Uie  ligneous  and  larger  horbeceous  tribes :  while 
t\wy  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  many  .ipproachoH  to  an  identity 
w  ith  the  Arctic  Fioran  of  Spitzber^ea  and  Greenland,  bimilar  remarks 
apply  to  the  sooiof^  of  these  ielands.  We  have  not  yet  been  enabled  to 
institute  a  proper  comparison,  with  any  de^n^  of  eoirectneiB,  bctireen  tlie 
plants  of  Shftfaiid  ami  tho*e  of  Or«  it  Hritnin  in  jTcncral;  and  we  ff^gret 
not  hiivhi;;  it  in  our  jK)\v«'r,  as  y»'t,  to  pn'seiit  our  readers  with  the  results 
of  a  careful  exauiiuatioa  of  Uie  eilects  which  the  high  latitude  and  ex- 
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poBcd  situation  of  these  ifilands  have  prodlMid  OH  tbt  mm  and  ffOg^ 
plucal  diAtribuUoii  of  their  vegetablcii.* 

But  to  the  geologist  we  can  say,  that  if  Scotland  in  p^neral  be  the 
btrtnuratrj  far  the  BrftUbbotaalBt,  Shetland,  pimilathe 
XDoat  varifxl  and  best  exposed  field  for  traeing  the  lelatioos  of  rocks  to 
one  anoth<'r,  an*!  Acquiring  enlarged  and  fonrrt  appnhensions  of  the 
fonns  under  which  they  were  orig&ally  consolidated,  as  well  as  the  sob- 
seqneDt  cbangei  thij  bare  In  manr  inataneei  osdeigoiie.  Hie  Twiet^of 
the  rocky  matetiala  of  these  islands  ia  indeed  great;  and  the  deep  in&»- 
rati  ns  of  the  sea,  and  the  extensive  ranj?«>H  r»f  precTpice?  all  roii'i  i  th'^ 
coasts,  enable  the  explorer  to  obtain  easy  and  satisfactorr  accesMS  to  them  ; 
while  the  narrowness  of  their  rocky  zones,  and  the  proWnged  cooxBea  <d 
some  of  the  beda  along  the  beadlanda  and  islets,  extending  out  into  the 
conti^ious  ocean,  leave  us  at  iif^  1'^-^  to  conclude  th  it  the  \*hole  frroap 
are  but  the  wrecks  or  small  reinaininij  f>ort'u'ifi!  i  lii-h  r'nl'j;v  or  brt';ist- 
wurk  of  t»tone,  which  m&y  have  originaiiy  extended  uol  only  to  the 
adjoining  maiwand  of  Scotland,  bat  alM,  in  all  prtbabi]ity,te  theeppeate 
continent. 

In  the  prece^liug  remarks  avc  have  noticetf  thr  pr.sitian,*  of  several  par- 
ticular rocks  and  minerals;  and  it  now  only  remains  lor  us  to  present  uiir 
readei*  with  a  general  akeleh  of  the  geolog>'  of  the  whole  itotar  of  tihe 
Zetland  Islands,  such  as  they  may  find  usenU  in  directing  them  where  to 
seek  for  specimens  for  adentific'  coUectionai  or  the  examination  of  the 
cQontiy* 

The  eentnd  lidgeeof  the  eonth-easlem  porttoo  of  the  mainlaiAex- 

tindin^'  from  FltfielUead  to  Tlawk8nc98,  and  composing  the  range  of  the 
CliflT  Hill.s.  consist  chiefly  of  primitive  r!;iy  .Mate  (the  phyllndr  of  the 
French),  Avith  a  f«iw  quartz  and  hornblende  beds  among^^t  it ;  but  with  the 
exception,  however,  of  a  small  belt  of  land,  stretching  from  Quendal  Bay 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Spiggie  (a  district  about  five  miles  m 
len  rth  bv  otic  in  breadth),  which  is  formed  of  a  sienit<%  d' Tinnrinnt-  d  by 
Dr.  Hibbert,  from  the  j)revalence  of  a  mineral  disseTniuaU*vi  Lhrou^h  it, 
epidotic  itieHite.  To  thi^t  clay  slate  deposit  succeeds,  on  the  easttim  bide  ol 
the  island,  a  teries  of  bine  and  redisb  sandstones,  presenting  a  good  deni 
of  the  as[>ect  of  hard  unslratified  quartz  rock  in  their  lo\v«'r  masses;  bat 
decidedly  arenaceous  and  mechanical  in  their  structure,  and  paf^sin^^  into 
coarse  con^omerate  in  their  upper  beds.  Their  greatest  breadth  does  nut 
exceed  two  miles,  and  they  extend  along  the  coast  from  Snmburig^ 
Head  to  Bressay  Island,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-two  miles.  In  aooe 
of  the  sanf^'toTv^s,  intermixetl  with  majgmwian  earth,  a  few  copper  orw 
occuri  wiuch  were  at  one  tune  worked  for  the  sake  of  the  metal,  but  have 
since  been  neglected. 

Adjoining  the  Cliff  Hills  on  the  west,  n  few  beds  of  blue  granular  Itiue 
stone  stretch  along  the  coast  and  across  th**  mainland,  by  Scn!lnway  and 
Tingwall,  which  are  succeeded  by  a  great  dejvosit  »>f  pieiss  rr>cks,  ccmipoe- 
ing  the  districts  of  Whiteness,  Aithsting,  and  Delting;  and  which,  ctx>ss* 
ing  over  to  the  island  of  Whalsey,  forms  the  whole  of  it,  with  Midtle 
Skerri'  and  the  OutHkerries,  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Yell,  the  south-wr^t 
side  of  Fetlar,  the  north-west  ooroer  of  Uaat,  with  the  laigior  islands  in 
the  bay  of  Scallowinr. 

iltdd  Hsnd  Is  Armed  of  einT  slate.  At  the  ac^oining  headtnnd  of 
Gerthsoess,  is  miea  shrte^  of  wbieh  the  peninsnlar  tract  of  £swick  and 

•  In  our  intriMlurtory  rnniirVs  on  the  n'sourrrs  of  tin-  TTighlands,  and  in  the 
preceding  ItineraiT«  we  hare  said  eoough,  for  such  a  work  m  thii,  oa  the  fiskes  of  the 
Shelisnaieia}  aad  to  Ihise  dslails  ws  laltar. 
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Glitness,  (a  dta  six  miles  long  by  two  broad,  lying  to  the  north  of  Hawks- 
nf^i\  and  .<^omc  of  the  rocks  ^joBt  JTeiddMul,  oa  tiM  Dorth  point  of  the 

mainlaii'l,  aro  also  composed. 

Koeiie&s  Hill  and  the  grt^ater  part  of  the  a(^oiuiug  district  of  North 
MsTlne  oonsiat  of  a  hard  red  granite^  flanked  on  the  south-east  b||r  sieni- 
tic  greenstone,  both  being  cloaeir  united  together  bv  numerous  veins  and 
processes  proceodinp  mutually  from  one  another,  'if  from  the  adjoining 
island  of  rapa  Little,  a»  an  apex,  two  diverging  lines  be  drawn,  one  in  a 
dSreetion  S.  W«  to  the  western  coast  of  the  parish  of  Sandness,  a  little 
north  of  the  village  of  Dale,  and  the  otiwr  S-Sr"  W.  t<  >  the  head  of  Big> 
sotten-oe ;  and  thonco  to  the  south-east  promontory'  of  Vailcy  Island,  be- 
longing to  the  parish  of  Sandstin<^,  tht-se  linos  will  be  found  to  enclose  a 
lar^  wedge-shaped  de|)osit,  the  two  sides  of  which  are  about  thirteen  miles 
long,  and  the  greatest  breadth  ahout  seven  miles,  consisting  of  primary 
UltS  quartz-rock,  of  a  hard  crystalline  texture  and  homogeneous  appear- 
ance ;  and  which,  instead  of  observing  the  usual  bearing;  of  the  other  it>cks 
from  S.  bv  W,  to  N.  by  E.,  extends  in  a  tran^^verse  direction  from  S.  tj<^'* 
E.  to  X.  tiO"  W.,  from  E.  to  W.  and  from  S.  70**  W.  to  N.  70*  E.  In 
«MM  plaoea  tlie  onarta-rock  fs  of  a  red  oolour,  estahHwhing  a  tnmsition 
into  primary  sandstone. 

Between  Vaih\v  Island  and  Skelda  Ness,  the  western  [)romontory  of 
ijcalloway  Bay,  auoiiier  wedge-shaped  formation  of  granite  is  seen,  which 
b  separatad  lira  the  graat  central  gnete  rocks  of  the  mal^^  byasmall 
bsH  of  rocks  composed  of  Optdotic  sienite,  similar  to  that  of  DunrossnesSf 
and  probably  of  the  <:ame  age  with  it.  as  their  fonn»T  connexion  with  one 
anotiu-r  is  established  by  means  nl  i  he  little  islands  of  Oxna,  Hildasay, 
uiid  the  8anditftura  Uocks,  which  are  all  composed  of  the  same  sort  of 
sienite. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  serpentine  rocks  of  Fetlar  and  Unst, 
which  form  the  greater  portion  of  these  islands  ;  nnd  we  mny  hero  add 
that  iht^y  are  ae^uciated  with  large  masses  of  euuhutide  or  Uialloge  rock, 
a  compound  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  modified  by  the  presence  of  mag- 
nesia, and  which  in  sevwal  places  assumes  tlM  characters  of  Labrador 
hornblende,  of  hyporstene,  and  of  S;hiller  spar. 

Liistly,  the  north-western  ditVs  of  the  parish  of  Sancincss  in  the  main- 
iaud,  with  the  distant  Isle  of  Foula,  are  composed  of  sandi^toues  similar  to 
those  on  the  sooth  eaitwn  coast  at  Sonburgh :  and  on  them,  composing 
Papa  Stoor,  and  the  outer  peninsula  of  Nortii  Mavine,  lying  west  of  St. 
Bfapiu?  Bay,  and  RoenessVoe,  we  find  f^e&t  overlyini^  niri<*«5»  ^  of  sccon- 
tiary  [H>rphyry,  consisting  of  a  basis  of  compact  felspar,  chitliy  in  the  state 
of  elaystone ;  but  presenting  all  tlie  usual  varieties  of  porphyritic,  amyg- 
daloidal,  aod  coogiomente  or  tnihoeoas  dayatone. 


ADDENDA  AND  EKliAlA  AS  TO  THK  l.LWS,  Sfcci.  Viii. 

F.MH.  Jfhoinote.— The  two  priiuipl  itiri!*  in  StomoMny  are  "Tlie  I^'N*-*"  and  "Cum- 
iMsrdaL"  la  the  interior  of  the  Island  ttitnre  are  as  vet  only  two  amali 
iBM,  eae  st  Gbllsnuih,€a  Loch  Boif»  sadeae  st  Dubeg,  half-way  ftem 
CallerDish  to  Bsms. 

P.  •SOl^Mr.  M.ithr«on,  Tinder«tr»nd,  if  only  Ji  neoni  ton,  and  therrfore  not  m  hif 
own  person  tbe  head  ut  the  ctan  Matheaon.  lii  the  5tb  hue  from  the 
bottom,  lior  "istittraSk"  resd  "nonatiiB  nage.** 
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P.  Wl^FoT  "  ornamental  plantations  wtmnii,"  read  "treetat." 

P.  651. — Line  14  from  top,  for  "hill,"  read  "  ransre." 

P.  652— Line  5  from  bottom,  for  "  Honourable,"  read  "Right  Hooour&bie." 

P.  663.— At  line  18  from  the  bottom,  alter  ^'building  stance*/'  add  "in  StaoMW^." 

P.  6S7^Ib  line  19      botlon,  after -MaMiie  Lodfi^*  VH^ 

F.  66&— Una  11  from  tom  delete  the  wwdi  **  and  coMplating.'' 

P.  6S8ir— A  gcntli  ni.in  who  visited  Stornoway  last  summer,  writes  as  follows  : — **  My 
impressious  of  Stomowaj  &re  favoiirable,  which  might  have  been  occa> 
aioMd  partly  perhapa  by  the  fine  weather.  A  ckmdlw  iky  and  effolgrnt 
•an  may  deck  barrenness  itself  with  some  attrartions.  but  the  dry  and 
deanly  aspect  of  the  town,  the  bustle  at  the  quay  and  beach,  the  a^jcaniaf 
Halda  'starting  into  verdore,  the  joyous  lark  carolling  oraAcad,  Md 
busY  husbandmau  toiling  underneath,  imparted  pleasing  aensation'  and 
foreooded  a  coming  prosperity.  Then  there  was  the  adamantine  outlmt  of 
the  coast,  with  the  islets  and  baja,  orer  and  amidst  whidi  tefvcrad  the  eaiu 
battled  castle,  all  eombinine  to  form  a  picture  that  I  wai  VBpnpand  for.** 

P.  668. — Lowest  line,  for  "  Colonsay,"  u-ad  "  Carloway." 

P.  669.  ibo/»o/e.— Last  line,  for  "  avera^"  say  "  extent  of  furfaoa." 

SBCr.  VL 

p.  SOI^Por  Am  iBMptfoB  ■»  DidEBMi,  md  Sond^ 
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BIBECIIONS  FOB  VISITING  IH£  LOWLANDS 

01?  SCOTLAND 

WITH 

DESCKIPTIVE  NOTICES. 

OcMnl  O^Mtof  tlw  Appaadix;  litt  of  Gnide-Booki  for.tlw  Lovlaiida^/wMfv  1. 

L  Thk  Twf  eij  ;  The  Boideb  Coukthi  ;  Thk  Famr  (Sklkiek  and  EnKic  K,. 
and  Clyobsdale— ^tenerel  Features,  2.— Outline  of  Tour  to  theae  IHithcta* 
t^Biinhnrgh  to  Melrose  -  Dalkeith  ;  Leatwade  ;  HawllMnideil  and  BoilfB, 
fooktote  i  Borthwick  and  Crichtmi  Castles ;  Currit-  Wood;  Tlie  Gala  Wator, 
4b  —  GalaaluoU;  Biidge-end;  Darnicki  Skirmiah  between  Bucdeodi  anU 
Anm  6.— MfllRMe  IbbeT,  6.— General  ChararCer  of  tbe  Tweed,  7.F-0U 
Melroac;  The  Cowdenknuucii ;  Karlstoun,  8  — Dfcylwrgh  .  St.  Boswell's; 
Littledean  Tower ;  Smaiibokue  Tuwer,  i^.— Kelao  and  Abbey;  Eoxburgh 
Caatle;  Flenra;  Home  Caatle;  Ednam  — Trlio  to  Berwick:  Flodden; 
HoUywell  Ilauffh  .  Norham  Cajtic :  Halidon  Ilill ;  Berwick,  footnote,  10.— 
KeUo  to  Jedburgh  •  PcQiclheugli ;  ViUc  uf  the  JcU ;  BomeUward ;  Jedburgh 
Abbey;  Femiekint,  W.—Jedbunjh  t<>  Hawick:  Minto  House;  Montcviot; 
Denholrn  ;  Battle  of  Ancrum  Moor,  12  — Ilawick;  Branxholia;  Goldieland 
Tower;  Harden  Castle;  Tlic  Chcnot  Hills ;  Langliolni;  Gilnockie  Tower; 
The  Eak;  Netherby  Hall;  liongtown;  I^ddesdale;  Hermitage  Castle  — 
Hawick  to  Mrlrosf  •  WhnyiVTiow  Tower,  fo^lnote,  IS. — Melrose  to  Abbotsford 
amd  Srlkirk  AUKitsfonl.  U;  Selkirk ;  Lltriik  Forest;  Pliiliphnuph;  Oak- 
wood  Tower ;  Tushiclaw  ,  Thirlstane  Castle ;  Dttrick  Churchyw^  and  Villaire. 
15.— Moffat  Wells— 3/.:/f;</  Srfkirk,  by  Yarrow-  Loch  Skene;  The  Grey 
Mare's  Tail,  16.— The  Covenanters;  St.  Mary's  l/jch;  Hcnderland  Tower, 
I>ryhope  Tower ;  Hi*  Yarrow  ;  Altrivr;  Mount  Bcnger;  Blackhouse  Tower ; 
Upright  Stones  near  Manae  of  Yarrow;  I<iew&rk  Castle;  Sweet  BowhiU; 
Carterhangh,  M. —Selkirk  to  PukUi:  Ashiestiel;  Etibank  Tower;  InTor- 
!<  itlien ;  Traquair.  Hnrsburgh  Caatle;  Border  Peels  along  the  T^eed; 
Peeblei,  It^— Peeblea  to  Lanark}  Ntdpath  Caatle:  Pmmmelrier;  Bi«nr; 
OmmtAi  OMTdafly Cattle;  WBmttbmmlnK^lfvmi  UfiAiiighaBdaiaB- 
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eow  Forkd  of  Caledonian  Railway,  19.— Lanark ;  Falls  of  Clyde ,  Cajilasd 
CragR— /^j«/irX-  (o  HnmiUoH:  Craijcnetium  CaaUc:  Battle  of  Drumdo^,  Gfel- 
(  asth-  i  Wild  CatUe,  20.— HMnfltoB  fwiMCt—BmmUun  to  GUs^  Battk 
of  Bothwell  Brigi  BothweUOMtie;  BUb^  Prinyi  Bntha|lni  Bittkaf 

LongBide,  2\. 

U.  EDinBumou  to  Glasgow  and  Atk,  and  thb  Lakd  or  Biruis,  thi  Coasts 
OP  Gallowat  and  DcMntn»— Moit  StrOdDf  Pointo  an  Glaafov  Bathnt 

Line  ;  Viaduct  over  the  Almond ;  Xiddry  Ciistle,  22  — IinlitKgo«r  Palace  vm 
Cliurch,  23.— y.ilkirk ;  Divcmn^  Railway  Lmes,  34. — Country  from  Gmff^ 
to  Ayr;  Lochwinnoch  and  Ulbimie  Loch;  Crookfton  Castle;  Paaky;  & 
denlie;  Branch  to  Kilmamnck  ,  Kilwinning;  Anlro?«an  .  F.*:linUnr  Castk 
36. — ^Ayr ;  Bums'  Monument  nnd  Birthplace,  and  other  LocaliUea  comicctr^ 
vitb  his  Name  and  Works,  20.— The  Carriek  Shore;  Oblzean  and  Tumbrrrf 
Castles .  Mayholf  Parish,  ^^.—C^^sts  of  G^iUotPait  I>undrcnnan  A^b-j 
Balcarry  Shore i  Colvend;  BHcetheart  Abbey,  linriadrti 
Abbey;  CaerliTevoekOMtle;  Irtchaahw  tad OMtte ;  Pmnfliirtirw  Tt 

in.  Madi  Bailway  Links  thkougb  Sootland.— (1.)  Btntirk  t»  MMmfk- 

General  Features  of  the  Country;  Spots  of  Interest;  Battlt-s  of  rn-«*'3- 
pans  and  Finkie;  Conference  at  Carberrr  Hill.  30.  — Dimbar  and  C-^xx, 
Church;  Vorics  on  the  Line;  Holly  Ucdees  at  INnunehnni  ,  C^M  nschaa 
Won- ,  Fait  Caatlc.  81.— North  Benrirk  ;  fantaUan  tastle  ;  The  Bass  Rft  k. 
Haddin{?ton ;  Abbey,  32.— (2.)  CaUdonmn  BMilway,  33  — <3.)  Tlu  EdtMkmr^K 
Perth,  and  Dundee  JKot/ieay— Gnuige  HooM  ;  Kirkealdr  ;  FUkhuid  PdM; 
Wilkit  's  Hirth-lMaro,  M  -  <{.  Andrews;  Cnthwlral ,  Tower  and  Chapel  of 
Kcpilu.s,  35  — /Vr/A  /;/.4»rA—Lindorcs  Abbey  i  Round  Towex  at  Aberwctbj . 
Moncrietfe  Hill.  36.— (4.)  The  ScotM  CmtrmI  Jb*7irav— General  Obnne.  l7 
Till"  adjoinin}:  Scenen'  of  the  Dt  vmi ;  Ah  .i  Glen  ;  l><)llar  ;  Castlr  Cnn.pbfi] 
The  Caldron  Linn ;  'The  Bumbliuk  Bridge,  and  the  JDe*-il's  Mill. 
fermline  ;  llaleobu's  Tower  ;  Abbey  Cninrch  ;  Palace ;  dackmannan  sad 
Alloa  Towers,  89  --Bridet'  of  Allan;  Kipprnmss  Svr.imorc  Trer  ;  DnnbUae; 
Cathedral ;  Archbishop  Leighton's  Walk  and  Libranj  B^tle  of  ShrnfiBaff. 
Forteviot;  Tunnel  at  Moncrieffe  Hill,  40.^S.)  Il#  P^rtk  mmd  Jkmiet; 

Jhouire  ami  Jrhroath     Scottish  Midtoiul  Juttrf'ton.  and  .Ir^rc'ifh.  nni  Tmjv 

Jiailtcays :  Carse  of  Gowne  ;  Dundee ;  Glauums  CasUe :  Arbroath :  Abwf 
of  Aberbrothock,  41.  — (6./7%«  Akerdtm  JMImqf:  Italiwt;  Bn^; 
Church  and  Bound  Tower ;  Duimotar  Caatk^  4S. 

1.  With  a  view  of  fopplying  such  infonnatioii  u  we  hope  maj  asflbe  la 

enable  tho  tourist  to  make  bis  way  to  the  more  interesting  portioQIoClh' 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  we  have  been  induced  to  throw  together  a  conci« 
epitome  of  the  routes  most  worthy  of  the  stmnger'fl  attentioa,  with  brie^ 
sketches  of  the  railway  lines,  without  pretending  to  i^upersede  refermc* 

to  the  niore  copious  (le**criptions  in  the  guide  books,  professetlly  of  th«' 
whole  of  Scotland,  or  of  tho  many  serviceable  local  treati^^A,  an<i  li> 
railway  shectsi  which  are  iU)w  to  be  liad  at  a  small  cost,*  and  without  ai 
tt'inpting  to  traoi  out  all  the  lines  of  road  through  the  south  of  ."Scotland, 
but  leaving  necessarily  untouched,  several,  yet  not  manjr,  objects  of  int&- 
t'»L  and  places  of  importance. 

•  We  mnv  parlinihrirc  Black's  Tnnn«t  of  Smtlfuid.  and  Fconomical  T^  'ir*'  d 
Scothmd ;  Black  s  Guides  tlirough  iulmburgh  and  Glasgow ;  the  Scottish  luunst^ 
Abbotaford  Tour ;  Falls  of  CWde  and  Western  Tour ;  and  the  Land  of  Bums'  T\Bar. 
M'Phun'*  Scottish  Lmd  and  Stcnm-hoat  Tourists*  Guides;  JrtTrey's  Guide  to  tit 
Border ;  Sylvan'a  Pictorial  Hand-book  to  the  Clyde  and  to  Land  of  Bums ;  IV 
Tourist's  Companion  through  8tirlinf^,  &c. ;  MumVi  Haad-books  for  Birer  sad 
Firth  of  CIvdt',  Clydesdale  and  Hamilton  I'jilarc,  Arran  and  Ails,i  Cru  '  \Aian' 
Guides  to  tlie  Railways  in  sheets;  Murray's  Railway  Record;  and  Bradsiia*  s B^ 
acr^tire  QaMa  to  tlw  OaledniiiaB  Baawagp. 
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I.  Thb  Tweko,  trx  Bobdbb  Coujttbt,  AttD  Cltdbsdaub. 

MUe*.  MiU« 

Edinborgh  bv  Bail  to  OiDoinilidl  State     ...  8 
Short  Biudi  to  DdkMlli. 

Gorebridee  4  12 

Tvtiebead  4  16 

Fbuntaiiiludl  7  SS 

Stow  4  87 

Gilaahids  7  34 

Melrose  S  S7 

St.  Ik«wdl's,  Newton  4  41 

KcIbo   10  51 

Coldxtremn  from  KelM  9 

Berwick  14 

Hawick   90  71 

LuD^'lioIm  from  Hawick         .      .      .      .  2S 

Lon;:t()Wn  9 

Jedbiirgivab«itt«oadlef«ffHiiiiekB«id   .  flS 

MelniM   14  97 

fleHdrk  7  M 

MolTnt  bj  Ettnek,  aboirt   S6  190 

BirkiuU   U  141 

Gordon  Ann  Inn   10  151 

Selkirk   18  144 

Peebles   81  186 

Biggar   U  800 

Unark   12  S12 

Hamatoa   144  826i 

6tM|0ir    lot  987 

2.  Of  all  di'^tricts  soutli  of  the  Grampians,  there  is  no  difficultr  in 
<H.'leotin^'  for  prc-ciiiin'  iff  in  ail  that  attract-^  the  foot  of  the  loumt— the 
TwtM'<l  and  lionler  countrv.  with  the  adjoining  reaches  of  Clydej*daU»— 
scenery- the  riehe.st  and  m'»i  beautilul  iluii  cuhivation  and  woodland, 
embellished  wiih  many  a  princely  strueture,  watered  by  noble  rivers  and 
deli^tful  streams,  lined  with  gentle  slopes  and  swelling  bills  and  cragg}' 
heig)iti,  and  passing  in  tbe  uplands  Into  imiling  paatoiil  Tales  and  ver- 
dut  hiU  tmetik  can  pnisnt— is  combined  with  objects  of  antiquarian 
intcKtt  innnnMrabla  and  varied,  whOe  tbe  whole  region  is  intensely 
maifced  with  Ustorical  aiaodatSon,  and  moch  of  it  Is  famDiarly  known 
by  name  in  ScottSth  Song  and  Bolder  Stoiy,  while  in  our  awn  days  the 
Tweed,  the  Ettrick,  and  the  Yarrow,  are  sort  of  consecrated  names  to  all, 
far  of  the  magician  of  Abbotsford,  and  the  Ettrick  shepherd,  all  have 
heard.  The  splendid  ecclesiastical  fanes  of  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  Kebo, 
and  Jedbtirgh,  alone  are  worthy  of  a  pil;.Tin'!i«re.  Bnt  in  addition  arc 
scattt^n^d  all  over  the  countrv,  the  rains  of  many  a  noble  stronghold  and 
stnrdv  Honler  i>e<  K  earli  its  tilci*  of  love  and  war.  The  whole  Ror- 
der  and  eontii^uous  country  wa^  lor  centurieii  a  baitJe-iield,  and  itsamiala 
arc  written  in  blood.  It  is  consequently  studded  over  with  fortalices,  and 
nowhere  iu  our  country  in  the  happy  tran£itiou  from  strife  to  peace  more 
aCrongly  indicated  than  by  the  tireqneni  memorials  of  Border  chivalo'  in 
contrast  with  the  waving  fields  aiid  qnlet  pattunsi  dotted  with  fleecy 
flocks  of  the  present  day. 
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The  lines  of  railwmjftoiii  Edinburgh  to  Melroee,  and  thence  to  Hawick, 
and  also  to  Kelso,  md projected  to  Berwick;  and  again  from  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  to  the  souroei  of  the  Clydo^  fasre  nndend  ail  the  dteids 

in  question  of  peculiu*! y  easy  aooess. 

We  will  suppose  the  tourist  at  Edinburt^h,*  and  the  t<mr  we  would 
chalk  out  for  him  in  order  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  districts  in  que? 
tion,  is  by  railway  to  Galashiels,  M<-!ro?iP,  and  Kelso  —  thetice  to  Ji  d- 
bur^h — from  Jedburgh  to  Hawick:  thm  Iri^k  by  rail,  to  Melr.j>e — 
thea<^  by  Abbot«»ford  to  6elkirk — jrom  Selkirk  up  the  Kttrick  a>  far  as- 
Moffat,  and  back  by  the  Loch  uf  the  I^wes  and  8t.  Mary  s  Loch,  and 
dowu  the  Yarrow  to  Selkirk— from  Selkirk  by  Inverleithen  to  Peebles — 
from  Peebles  by  Camwath  or  Biggar  to  Lanark  and  the  Falls  ot  Ckjdt, 
Hamilton,  Botfawell  Castle,  and  Glasgonr.  Hie  detour  bjr  Jedbnigh  and 
Hawick,  and  again  along  the  EttridE  and Tairovr,  can  beomitted ;  wlule. 
on  the  other  hand  egnin,  the  toor  can  be  prolooged  by  a  ran  from  Keloo 
to  Berwick,  or  from  Hawick  to  Langholm  and  Longtown  by  Branxhofan, 
and  back  by  Uddesdale. 

BDOIBimOH  TO  Mm.iioi«. 

4.  The  Edinburgh  and  Hawick  railway  diverges  fn»m  the  ea^i  c«>a»i 
line  at  Fortobello.  On  the  way  to  Dd.lkcith,t  where  is  Dalkeith  Palace, 
the  heavydooking  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  we  pass  the  ^uin^  i*f 
Craigmillar  Castle,  frequently  used  as  a  royal  residence,  ^oriicuiarly  by 
James  V.  and  Queen  Mary. 

Beyond  Dalkdth,  pass  Kewbattle  Abbeyi  a  seat  of  the  llarqnis  of 
Lothian ;  and  Dalhoosie,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhotuie.  Near  Gore- 
bridge  station,  Amiston  Hotue,  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Dondas  of 
Araiston,  of  Judicial  eminence.  Beyond  Fashie  Bridge  station,  we  pa« 
the  rains  of  the  old  Gistle  of  Gatcone,  and  of  Borthwick  Castk^  the 
laigsst  and  finest  specimen  of  the  square  tower  style  of  Soottish  castles. 
Here  Queen  M  ny  md  Bothwcll  sojourned  for  a  brief  space  after  tbcir 
marriage,  and  from  hence  she  had  to  dee  in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  and 
shortly  after  the  conference  at  Carbeny  Hill  sealed  her  ill-starred  destiny. 
Boithwick  Manse  was  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Robertson  the  historiaii. 

•  \\  I  cnimot,  in  our  liiritctl  spare,  attempt  any  desrriptioB  of  FcUalNugfa  aai 
Glasgow,  ami  must  refer  the  re adt  r  to  Black's  Guides  to  these  citu  s. 

+  Vrom  Daikeith  may  be  visited  the  wtx>ded  roek*{cirt  Hatrthornrten,  and  thf 
architectural  bijou  Roalln  chapci  But  a  tx  tt*^  wny  i«  to  take  thi  t-mrh  iVtiu 
10  l*nncc8  Street  tn  L^twade,  distinguishid  for  U«  paptr  wurVs  ajud  vclvri  nuprl 
manufactories.  Adnussion  to  Ilawtliomdcn  ^roaads  Is  mtru  tctl  tu  the  soath  IMr 
of  the  K»k,  and  that  onlr  im  Wi-dnesil  ly^,  ;ind  the  eyre^^  i?  nt  lU'slin  Aiir  rvmvry- 
ancc  has  tlicn  to  ))c  sent  ruund  hy  hu<>3\%  .idc  to  ItosUn  to  lueti  it»  irci(^hi  ihcrr,  or 
the  visitor,  by  a  walk  from  Roshn  to  Iv<>;mhead,  can  meet  the  Lanwadr  eaedl  on  it» 
rctTim.  Below  the  chnprl  Kn^lin  OistU  lonnsi  a  line  ruin.  On  Rosslyn  m<wir.  n  cch- 
bratnl  battle  waa  fou^hl  uu  2ilh  1  tbruary  1302,  when  the  K^i^eut  Coiuja  kttd  sm 
SiriKiii  Vif^iT  on  the  siime  day  routed  three  divisions  of  ths  UjHilh  SMJ.  5sar 
Lauwade  is  McItiUc  Castla^  the  loat  of  Viiooiml  Melrille. 
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A  Bhoit  wty  north-Mft  of  Borthwiek,  itaiids  Um  noUe  rain  of  Gricli- 
toQ  Caitle,  i2|  miles  from  Edinburgh,  idralrtbly  deaeiibed  in  Uamioo. 
In  Ha  dMoent  to  the  Tweed,  the  tnttway  lepeatedly  cmiee  and  learoeieo 
the  Qiln  Water. 

5.  Galaahieb  and  Hawkk  erenow  the  moat  important  woollen  mann- 
ftcCming  towns  in  the  ionth  of  Scotland ;  the  AfmeTi  In  parlicalar, 
distinguished  for  its  fine  fkbrie  called  Tweede. 

Following  the  line  to  the  eastward,  we  find  it  cross  the  Tweed  mt 
Brid^'i  nd,  and  passing  the  village  and  ruined  tower  of  Damick,  we  soon 
reach  Melrose,  at  the  foot  of  the    triple-capped  '*  Eildon  Hills,  36  miles 

from  E4inbiirf:h,  14  from  Kelso,  and  12  frmn  Jodbtirgh. 

Closw;  bv  l?ndL"'nf1,  tlit  Twpftl  j.s  joined  from  thr  south,  bv  the  Allan 
water,  famed  in  bcotii.sh  .>onp:.  and  now  as  the  Glendearf^  of  the  Mona.**- 
ter\'.  Between  Brid<;<nd  and  Damiclc,  Bnceleuch  intercepted  Archi- 
bald, Earl  of  Dou^das  and  Angus,  returning  with  the  youthful  .Tanic!;  V . 
from  an  exjKHlition  in  1528  against  the  Armstrongs,  and  endear  ^urcd  ti> 
rescue  him  from  the  Eui  1  ?»  power,  but  wu.n  defeated,  the  followers  oi  Lords 
Home  and  Rer  iiaving  come  up  and  reiuforced  the  roval  forces. 


of  St.  Mary's,  is  altogether  the  finest  specimen  of  middle-pointed,  or  in> 
deed  any  age  of  architecture,  which  Scotland  has  produced.  It  was  built 
by  David  L  The  monks  were  of  the  Cistertian  order.  The  choir  and 
transepts  are  waller,  but  the  nave  larger  than  those  of  Dryburgh  and 
Jedburgh.  Melrose  and  the  neighbonrinu:  religions  stnictures  did  not 
escape  fr«»Tn  their  share  of  the  rapine  and  violence  which  so  often  deva.**- 
tated  all  around,  when  nrirnnflin'^  inroads  and  reprisals  farmed  the  great 
business  of  the  loonier  S.  i.idi  and  English.  Sir  Walter's  g<jrgeous 
imagery  has  ca^t  into  tlie  shade  the  earlier  history  of  Melrose,  when,  bor- 
r»>winir  the  pure  light  of  truth  from  lona,  it  ser\*ed  to  retleet  it  on  the 
adjoinini;  English  provinces.  The  original  shrine  stood  on  a  diflerent 
.site  from  tin*  present  edifice.  Considerable  portions  of  the  buttressed 
walls  of  Melrose  Abbey  are  .standing,  and  stiU  form  a  most  U:autifiil 
e<lifice :  all  parts  are  richly  figured  with  exquisite  tracer}',  and  statuary 
distinguished  for  expressiveness,  the  dileelling  and  scolptoring  being 
to  this  day  quite  frseh  and  sharpi  Alexander  U.  is  hnried  at  Heiroee; 
and  the  vitard  IfMiad  Seott,  to  epen  whose  tomb  at  dead  of  night  came 
William  of  Delorahie.  Manyt  aiNS  of  the  gnat  frmily  of  Bonglaa  are 
intened  here;  and  here  also  is  entombed  the  heart  of  Bobert  the  Brace. 

7.  The  scenery  between  Melroee  and  Kelso  is  exceedingly  beantiftiL 
Qenaially  the  whole  talley  of  the  Tweed  Is  open,  and  the  bordering  ver- 
dnnt  hills  roonded  into  smooth  summits.  The  ranges  are  of  some  eleva- 
tloiiy  sloping  gradually  from  the  haugh  grounds  along  the  river.  At 
times  thsy  hem  in  the  latter  more  doeely,  and  rise  more  suddenly,  but 
are  not  much  broken  by  rocky  faces  or  precipitous  aociiYities ;  frecjuently 
hitetieetedt  howerer,  by  lateral  winding  hoUowi  or  kiipn  as  tb^  mj| 
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styled,  each  with  its  tributarj  rivulet.  The  chAimel  <^  the  river  is  but 
little  depressed,  and  it  flows  limpid  and  steadily  over  its  pebbly  bed. 
Mingled  rich  wood,  rom,  and  pasture  land,  gladden  the  ere  and  engage 
the  att»'nti<m,  more  by  the  general  tor.'-  md  ronu'loxion.  sm^  to  sjieak 
i\'pt  I'M  soUH'  miles  below  Melroi»e.  \Ui<  re  the  EilJon  and  other  emiueiicmsk 
diver.>?ily  tlie  general  character),  and  by  individual  access^ories  and  em- 
belli^hmeuts,  than  by  form  and  feature  in  the  extended  lajid-^eap>:.  lu 
the  latter  part  of  the  counie  of  the  Twetxi,  the  country  beyond  iu  baniu 
assumes  a  fine  champaign  char^ter. 

8.  At  Old  Melroee,  there  wm  a  Cukiee  eetabliBhinent  (afterwmrdi 
removed  to  Coldingfaam),aaid  to  have  ben  foviMled  1^  Aidan,  a  mtmk  «f 
looa,  who  had  been  seleeted,  oo  the  applicatloii  of  Oiwald  King  of 
Northnmbria,  ton  the  wocfc  of  evangelMhig  Us  eoljeeto,  and  who  took  «p 
hie  episcopal  leiideiiee  at  lindidkme  about  the  jear 

Tlie  Tweed  iajofaied  on  the  opposite  aide  by  the  Leader,  ieeiUQg  from 
a  beaatifiil  wooded  vale.  On  thia»  the  Korth  Road,  thoa|^  hngov  to 
Dfyhofghf  tome  of  the  finest  views  arc  to  be  obtamed* 

On  the  eaat  bank  of  the  leader,  and  about  a  nSlo  and  a-hatf  firan 
where  it  joins  the  Tweed,  is  Cowdenknowes^  a  name  well  known  to  every 
lover  of  Scottish  song;  and,  a  mile  further  up  the  Tr  ader,  the  \'illairf*  of 
Earlstoun,  or  Krcild'Mine,  close  by  wliieli  are  the  n  mnins  of  the  t-nviT  in 
which  lived  the  famous  Tfiomru*  ihe  Rhymer,"  autimr  of  the  niotricaJ  ro- 
mance of   Sir  Tristmni"  and  reputed  utterer  of  many  popular  prophecies. 

9.  DRYBUBGU 

is  situated  on  the  haogh  land  on  the  north  ride,  aboat  four  miles  ham 
Hdnse,  contiguous  to  the  man^oo  of  the  Boehan  funily,  and  oompleiaiy 
emboeomed  amid  rich  foliage.  Of  the  Abbey,  except  some  of  the  tiis  mtosl 
walls,  little  remains,  but  fimning  altogether  a  highly  piotmsqna  gra«pi 

•*  Where  Ruin  pwnly  dwcUi.** 

Drrburixh  was  also  founded  by  the  pious  K\i\^  David  in  lloO.  A  hright- 
•  ned  intere.Ht  now  attaches  to  Diyboxgh^  as  the  last  restillg-plaoe  of  the 
remains  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

RetumipLr  (  )  iho  public  road,  ainjui  four  miles  fnnii  Melrose  is  thr  vil- 
lage of  St.  Bo^vvvll^,  or  liossudeu,  where  the  principal  cattle  an<l  sluvp  fair 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  is  held  on  the  18th  of  July.  This  villa^r,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  contauied  sixteen  strong  bastel,  or  fortilicd  houstis— a 
curious  exemplification  of  the  then  distnibed  stote  of  this  part  of  Soot- 
land* 

littledean  Tower,  somewhat  mon  than  two  miks  hdow  St.  BoawiDs, 
was  the  residenos  of  a  liunlly  of  the  Kent. 

Several  beantafbl  roeidsnces  ooroe  in  sight  b  oar  progiesa;  hot  the 
tourist  will  be  most  interested  to  know  that,  wttUn  about  ftnrmllss  sf 

Kdso,  a  view  ii  obtained  of  the  Tower  of  Smailhotme,  or  Sandy  Knowe 
Tower,  about  two  milea  north  of  the  river,  in  the  ckse  Tkiaitijr  of  uMsh 
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Sir  Waltarmided  in  hb  ehOdbood  wHh hii  pattnud  gnndmother,  and 
iaUlwd  in  giMt  aeMara  the  impmriona  whidi  arotued  and  gave  a  bias 
tohlagntna.  Itiidasaibedintlie^ETeof Bt John.'* 

KZLBO. 

10.  Kelao,  a  haiulsome  town,  situated  on  the  north  mar^u  of  the  Tweed, 
with  the  remains  ot'  the  ancient  castle  of  Koxburgh,  the  Marche  dun^  as 
it  was  called — ou  a  low  eminence,  near  the  junction  of  the  Tweed  and 
Ttfioty  above  the  town,  and  on  the  fiiither  aide  of  the  river,  and  opi>oeite, 
the  aplflttdid  dncal  palace  and  neh  wooda  of  Flenia— oomhine  to  fonn 
pietnna  of  the  moat  aaD^oiaite  beaniy.  Boaifm^  CatA  waa  a  piuidpal 
raaidenoeof  the  kingi  of  Scotland,  bnt  little  of  it  now  ramahis.  Themoet 
prominent  ol^ect  in  the  town  is  the  Abbey,  a  tall  massive  atmctoie,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  edifioca  in  the  kingdom.  The  style  i^  purest  Saxon, 
but  the  archea  which  support  the  tower  are  Early  Gothic.   Of  the 

choir,  only  two  arches,  with  the  superstructure,  remain.  James  III.  waa 
crowned  in  Kelso  Abbey  in  I  IGO,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  age.  A  holly 
tree,  opp>osite  Koxburg^h  Castle,  marks  the  spot  where  his  rather,  James 
II.,  wa^  killed,  during  the  siege  of  the  J  iUjtle,  by  the  bursting  of  u  cannon. 

Abuut  five  miles  north  ol  Kelso  are  the  ruins  of  Home  Castle,  once  an 
important  Border  fortress,  and  two  miles  north-east  of  Kelso  is  the  village 
of  Eduam,  the  birth-place  of  the  aathor  of  The  Seasons,"*  to  whom  a 
conapioaoas  monnment  haa  been  evedad  an  n  rldnggroiind  at  about  a 
nile^a  distance  from  Ednam. 

11.  FIOM  KBI40  TO  JBDBUaOH. 

The  road  to  Jedburgh  ami  Hawick,  which  latt»T  is  20  miles  from 
Kelso,  ascends  the  course  of  the  Teviot,  but  Jrdhurgli  lies  about  a  couple 
of  miles  up  the  river  Jed,  which  falls  into  the  Teviot  from  the  south. 

*  XSLSO  TO  niWIOK. 

The  Drinoaal  okjiects  of  iatemt  on  the  way  to  Berwick,  tweaty-three  ouks 
distaaft  Bam  Kdso^  tre  the  Mknring  ;~The  rmns  of  Wmrk  Casttr,  about  six  miles 

from  Kelso,  of  wliich  freouent  mfiitiori  i>  niude  in  the  wars  Ijetwt  rn  the  (wo  kinp- 
donu.  About  Uiirlceu  luiies  from  Kelso,  aiid  Ibar  bekiw  Coldstream,  the  okl  bridn 
by  wliich  tlie  Knehsh  crossed  Uie  Till  bciore  the  battle  of  FUhLUh,  of  which  tfie 
fatAl  field  lira  on  Uie  F.n_'li'«li  side  of  tin  Hotder.  between  the  Till  nnd  Norhani  Ciistle 
The  ruins  of  Sorkam  (  mtU,  immortaluHcd  m  the  pa^es  of  Murmiun,  uvcrhaug  the 
Tweed  al>out  seren  miles  abore  Berwick.  Above  it  ti  Holywell  Haufth,  where  Ed- 
ward I  ni»  t  tfii  Scottish  nobdity,  who  had  referred  to  his  arbitration  iht-  rlaims  of 
the  dirtcrent  couipctitorn  to  the  ( row  n.  on  tlie  denlh  of  Alexander  III.,  iuid  where  he 
hr^i  advaoasd  liw  pretcnKMins  \mA  ranunount,  whirli  led  to  so  protracted  and 
desolating  wars.  Ilere,  at  tJic  ford  of  Ltul^kirk,  the  English  and  Scottish  armies 
used  chiefly  to  croas  before  the  bridsce  of  Berwick  was  erected.  About  five  miles 
above  Berwick  is  the  Uniim  Chain  Uridgr,  desigri'^  by  Captain  Brown,  andeisetsd 
IB  lB-20— the  first  suspension  bridge  in  Great  Britain  fitted  for  loaded  carriages. 
Before  entering  Berwick,  which  it  fortified  by  a  rampart  and  doable  walls,  with  five 
hiuttions.  wepassJKilMlM  Aiff.  thescemorabatlk^lSSSkiBwliiditbe  flcoUwen 
dcfsat«L 
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Toviutdale  is  eminently  beautiftal,  and  pardenlarij  pietiiraMiae  what  the 
Cayle  joins  the  Terlot.  A  monimieiiti  In  oommerooration  of  WiUerioo, 
hax  been  erected  on  the  top  of  Penielhenghf  on  the  oppr^site  side  of  the 
Te\not,  at  the  conflaence  of  the  Jed,  finom  whidi  the  view  of  Mtrse,  Teviot- 
dale,  and  T\vf»f<itlal(',  with  thfir  numerous  abbeys,  ca>!tle8,  and  iowni,  ii 
very  beatitiiui,  and  oxteiuls  to  ik'rwick  eikI  t^»^     nii.m  Orf»an. 

Thf  val»'  of  the  Jo«l,  rendered  classic  f^round  by  the  pon  o(  Thotn.son, 
is  mon-  ronfinfd,  but  it-^  ftf>ry»^ntini  wiiidinfTH  pr^«MU  a  grent  variotv  <if 
beautiful  laud&ca)M».  SIiktiIn  alur  i  r  ^^iinir  tho  Jod,  we  pasi>  li'^njodward 
where  there  wai*  a  Koman  station,  aiul  i  *  ]*  bratA^d  in  the  ballad  «it  Kt»ds- 
.  wire— a  Honler  conflict  in  1675,  iu  which  Sir  George  Heron  wis  kilb-ii, 
and  Sir  Jtdia  Foetv,  warden  of  the  merches,  and  others,  made  prisoners. 
Jedburgh  ie  deU^^tftdfy  ritoated  amid  a  proftnloa  ef  trees  and  garxlen 
and  orchard  ground.  *  The  town  vetahis  an  antique  air  in  many  nt  its 
honsei.  No  tnuea  remain  of  its  onoe  important  castle.  Tbeabbejisa 
maicnifioent  Sszo-Ootiiie  pile.  The  sooth  trtnsspl  is  slmosl  mdnfy 
gone,  as  also  the  whole  of  Uie  aisles  and  portions  of  the  choir.  There  are 
two  tiers  of  ardies — tho«e  In  the  second  tier  sobdivided  by  o^tral  ahal^ 
and  above  these  a  third  storey— in  the  nave,  four  lancet  windows  above 
each  set  of  arches,  forming  the  upper  corridor  into  an  elegant  arcade. 
The  nave,  in  being  converted  into  a  pariah  church,  has  been  shockmgiy 
defaced.  There  is  a  door  of  Saxon  architecture  in  the  south  wall,  nnrf- 
vallrd  in  Scotland  lor  ele^mnee  of  workmanship,  and  syninu'try  ot*  pfo- 
portions.  The  tower,  crowned  with  turret*?  and  |»iuu4iclf',  is  alK:)ut  I  JO 
feet  hi^'h.  and  the  view  from  thetopi^  iinti>  m.igniticpnt.  The  pruponicMU 
of  this  lino  edifice  are  considered  j)Oculiarl  v  pure.  Jedburgh  Ahhey  was 
enlai^ed,  or  {>erhap3  rebuilt  by  David  I.,  and  appropriated  to  Caiioo^ 
Regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin. 

The  bttiigherB  of  Jedbvrgh  often  signalised  their  wnilike  propeoaitiea. 
and  the  shoemakers  eareftdly  prsserve  an  English  peoon,  a  trophy  of 
their  prowess  at  Bannockbnnu 

The  mine  of  FenMitd^  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Keni,  lie  a  abort  4fi»- 
tance  ficom  Ihe  town«  Beside  it  there  is  a  weH-known  oak  trss  of  grsai 
siae,  called  the  ^  Capon  Trt>e,**  and  about  a  mile  from  the  castle,  aaochsi^ 
called  the  King  of  the  Wood."  The  inipen  ious  forest  of  Jed  wae  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  most  gsllant  exploits  of  the  Donglaa. 

JiDBUBOB  TO  HAWIOK. 

12.  Numerous  mansions  occupy  the  Vale  of  Teviot  to  Haw  if^k.  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles,  of  which  the  principal  is  Miulo  IIwum;,  lue  maI 
of  the  Earl  of  Minto,  and  the  scenery  along  the  river  b  diversii^d  by 
ICftto  Crags,  rising  Ikom  the  bed  of  the  Teviot  ThevUhifBorOenbeiB^ 
nearly  opposite  Minto  House,  was  tlie  Urth-^ilace  of  Dr.  John  Lqrdvi. 
From  Penielhengh,  at  the  base  of  which  is  Monteviot,  the  residence  of  th« 
Bfarqnis  of  Lothiai^and  to  tlie  west,  Ancrwn  Houses  the  seat  of  Sir  Wll- 
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liani  Scott,  we  may  look  down  upon  Ancrum  Moor  or  hilliard's  Edge, 
where,  in  1545,  a  victor;}'  was  obtaioed  over  the  Engliah  by  the  Karl  of 
Angus — 

"  When  tete  Letow  aad  wftge  Efcn  feU.** , 

•*  When  Sflstt  and  Doughs  led  tka  Borier  epett.** 

The  spot  Is  mtriud  by  a  monnment  tothe  fUr  nudden  LOUafd,  who  Ml 
bcre  lighting  €0  tbe  dde  of  the  Soota. 

IS.  HAWICK, 

on  the  right  bank  of  thf  SI  it  trig,  hemmed  in  by  hilly  ground  on  all 
siihsj  is  sweetly  situated.  The  town  is  singularly  deficient  in  public 
buildings,  but  carries  on  axtsosiTe  woollen  mannfactnwa.  Within  three 
mUesis 

BKAKXHOLM  CA8TLI, 

ibimslyn  pinea  of  great  extent  and  Strength,  sod  «l  one  time  the  resldettce 
ni  the  SooCIn  of  Bnodench,  now  oeenpied  by  the  Dnke's  chamberiafais.* 

HAWICK  TO  MBLBOSS. 

Hie  line  of  railway  to  Molrosc  (W  miles)  passes  through  some  pretty 
dean  scenorv — that  is,  small  dells  or  ravines,  watered  bv  rivulets — and  to 
the  west  of  the  Minto  Crags,  and  of  Miuio  iiouae,  and  of  Ancrum  Moor,  and 

*  Nearer  Bawick,  and  opposite  the  junction  of  the  Borthwick  Math  the  Toiot, 
Stands  OoHitindg  Tower,  atMi  in  the  narrow  Talley  furmeU  b)-  the  ikjrUiwick,  Uardm 
4  'a,*tU.  :mother  of  the  old  Boidcr  ftreogths^  and  which  both  behnged  to  aicmbcn  of 
tbedaaboott. 

■awiCK  TO  LAVonoui  Ann  lohoiowii. 

The  continuation  of  tlio  same  line  of  road  (the  usual  CSarlislp  and  Kdml  ui  jrh  coach 
road).  ihrottKh  the  Cheviot  Uills  to  '-*'*t^A***,  a  distance  of  23  miics  trom  Uawick, 
preseats  Utfle  of  interest.  The  whole  wthis,  as  of  the  adjoining  pastoral  districts, 
exhibits  luntunn d  m  tt-  of  »nio<)fl>.  ;>Tccn.  rounded  cniiiu  ni  t  s  nppronnatcd  to 
•heep.  Langholm  is  vtr>  beautifuilv  situated.  About  three  miles  beiu«-  l^ngbohn 
is  rtfciirKs  IbMr,  wUeh  hetonced  to  the  ftoBoas  Johnaie  Armstrong,  who  was 
luathiinwislji  hanzcd  by  Jnnics  V.  At  tht  snmll  village  of  ('MiKjbie,  the  reentry  is 
also  beautiful,  ana  the  windina  stream  of  the  £sk  to  Longtown,  nine  miles  ^nt 
f  juichohn,  pKsents  a  sueeessioii  of  very  nleasinf  landscapes.  Three  miles  before 
reachinz  Longtown,  where  Knglish  ground  coiuineures,  on  Die  opjKiHitc  sid*  of  the 
£ak,  is  Netkerhy  HaU,  the  ^e  seat  ol  Sir  James  Graham.  The  route  Irum  Uuwick 
to  Lanij^lm,  by  Uddesdale.  possesses  more  of  interest  for  the  pedestrian  or  horse* 
man  than  that  by  Branxhouu.  Uddesdale  is  made  frequent  mention  of  in  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Horder,  and  is  also  distinzuishod  as  the  scene  of  Daiidie 
DUunont's  home.  Tnr  the  most  iateresUTig  object  in  liddesdale  is  HermkUoe  CastU, 
whieh  was  one  of  the  st;x)ngest  of  the  Bonli  r  fortresses.  It  was  built  h\  I<.id  de 
Houlis  tn  \'24^\,  aud  aftiTK'ards  became  the  stronghold  (»f  the  great  fumdy  of  Doiudas. 
It  now  l>eluugs  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  is  kept  ui  giMxl  preservatioa.  Rear 
Kttletoo  Church  are  the  remains  of  the  Castle  of  Jt»ck  o'  tkr  StiU,  and  ftvthsr  down 
(he  nims  of  Mmngtrton  Tower,  a  stronghold  of  the  Armstrongs. 

Lungtiftim  is  within  a  very  short  distance  of  Gretna  Green,  whirh  everybody  has 
bfaidoT. 
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cvoMw  tiM  Ale  Water,  which  korarfaang  by  rugged  and  psrtldiy  wooded 

MELROSK  TO  ABBOTSKOKl)  A>*L>  SELklKK. 

14.  Abbotsford  is  about  2^  mWon  from  Melrose.  The  li<'ii-\  a  jvt 
cnatioii  of  Sir  Walter's,  was  dj^'^ii^niatiMl  bv  bimself  a  rDmaiu  •  iii  -t<»n»' 
aiid  lime,"  beiiig  a  cx>Dgeries  "  borromug  uutliii.  ^  and  omamtiir^  ironi 
tiv^ry  part  of  Scotland."  The  prounds  an  i  f  lantalioiis  have  also  lieen 
fashioned  by  ilie  same  great  hand,  of  wbis  h  it  may  well  be  said — 

"  NihU  teligit  quud  uon  omavit** 

A  birtjo  collection  of  rare  and  curious  antiquities,  and  many  <  -,>tly  and 
interesting:^  .'^rtirVvs  pre-sento'l  to  the  Intr  nivn^T  hv  p^r^on-  rank  and 
note,  and  the  valuable  lil>rary,  also  contaiiuMi  in  a  magnilicent  riK»m  .So 
feet  by  60,  and  comprising  al)out  20,000  vohitiu  ■^,  will  gratify  the  visitor. 
But  the  most  affecting  objects  are  the  body  clothes  of  the  lifted  dca'l, 
>voni  by  Inm  previous  to  bis  tlecease,  and  the  closet  or  study  in  which  he 
used  to  forge  his  glowiiig  couccptioud.  The  library-,  muj*€um,  plattj,  and 
furniture,  were  presented  to  Sir  Walter  as  a  free  gift  by  his  creditors,  and 
have  been  entaUed  as  aa  hebfloom  in  the  ihmfiy.  AhbotalM  b  open  to 
the  pnUic  oo  Wednesdays  and  Ftida^'s,  fimn  2  till 

U.  SELEEBK 

liee  about  tfam  milei  nm  and  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Ettrick,  and  abont 
fonr  milea  ftom  Abbotafoid. 

SeDdrli  and  Peebles,  being  ont-ol'-tlie-way  bnighii  ntain  n  good  deal 

of  the  air  of  old  Scottish  towns.  In  the  triangular  market-pUic>-  •  ( 
Selkirk,  there  is  a  fine  moaument  and  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Soott.  The 
citizens  of  Selkirk  distinguished  themselves  at  tb<^  battle  of  Hodden,  and 
the  lo«^s  sustaiiitMi  by  them  gave  ri?e  to  the  beautiful  ballad  of  "  Thr 
Flowers  of  the  Foref^t and  a  «>tand;mi  taken  by  them  is  sttU  in  pos- 
session of  the  Corporation  of  Weavers. 

ETTRICK  FOREST. 

The  lield  of  Philiphaugh,  where  Muutrose  ^urpriseil  by  General 
Lcalie,  and  lost  all  the  fruits  of  his  previous  victorici*,  lies  on  the  opposite 
side,  below  the  junctiuu  of  the  lAUick  and  Yarrow.  These  twi>  strejiixu 
run  nearly  parallel,  with  an  iutervening  ridge  of  hills,  till  they  almost 
meet  near  HotTat  Water,  which  flows  in  an  opposite  direction  into  the 
Annan  river.  The  whole  of  Ettiiofc  is  now  one  extensive  sheep-waft. 
Advancing  up  the  Bttrl^  we  paa8»  in  socewsion,  Oakwood  Tower— said 
to  have  been  the  reiideaea  of  the  wiaardMichaaLSooCt-«and»  In  tha  upper 
part  of  the  glen,  Tnshielaw,  the  fortnssof  the  fiunooa  Adam  8eott— eaDed 
**Tho  Kingof  thoBovder'-^ho  was  hung  on  an  aah  tna  beaide  hia  own 
gate  (still  to  the  fere,  and  called  the  Gallowa  Tree)  hj  Janes  T.  Is  tUs 
memorable  expedition*  in  1688,  the  king  was  accompanied  br  nboot 
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12,000  men,  whom  iiobU  iacn  and  gentk-incn,  especiiiliv  of  the  lligkUuids, 
iiaseinbled  in  obedicuce  tu  his  proclamatiou,  "  to  danton  the  thieves  of 
Teviotdale,  Amumdalei  Liddesdale,  and  othera."*  A  rotd  Iffidi  tm 
ToiliidftwtotlieTaROW,  bdowStMAiy'tLake.  NearTuihidsw  tlicn 
is  •  comibrtable  Inn,  tad  thereafter  we  reach  the  ndns  of  Thirlstaiie 
GMtIe>  «tid  th«  modem  maaaioii  of  Lofd  Naprar.  In  the  ehvrchyard  oi 
Ettricik,  ami  fttfther  there  is  a  mODQineDt  to  the  wdl*knoini  Ber. 
nmnaa  Boeton,  author  of  ^'The  Fonrfeld  State;**  and  one  of  the  few 
hooaea  in  the  vUbge  waa  the  hirth-phoe  of  Hogg  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
The  road  we  are  now  pursuing  join?  that  np  the  Yairow,  at  the  fann  of 
Bodabeck,  in  Mofiktdale^  which  haa  given  a  name  to  one  of  Hogg'e  talea. 

MOFFAT. 

16.  Di'soeiidiu^  Mottatdale,  wc  soon  r»>ach  the  fashionable  waterinir- 
place  of  Mot^'at,  which  i?<  alx»ut  3o  miles  from  Selkirk,  and  withiii  two 
miles  of  the  B»'at<M  k  Station,  on  the  Caleduuiaa  iUilway,  which  is  00| 
niih'S  from  K<lini>tir^h,  and  39f  from  Carlisle — F/linburijh.  by  road,  l»eing 
distant  irom  Moftat  .'il  miles,  and  Dumfries  21.  It  i:j  pleik^aiiily  Mtiialt'd 
iu  the  upper  vale  of  Aunau.  In  Uie  immediate  vicinity  are  the  highest 
hiDa  south  of  the  Forth,  affording  a  great  variety  of  blended  Highland  and 
Lowland  scenery.  The  Tlews  from  HartfeU  and  the  white  Coomb  of  Pol- 
moody  are  moat  oomminding.  There  are  mineral  baths,  a  bowling  green, 
and  promenade,  attached  to  the  pump-room,  and  there  are  both  sulphur* 
ated  hydrogen  and  chalybeate  wells. 

MOFFAT  TO  SBUUBK  ET  YARROW. 

BeasoflDding  now  the  Moflht  Water,  and  deflecting  from  the  Yarrow 
rDad,afewmilesnpaamall  glen,  tothenofth,  about  nine  or  ten  roilea  from 
MolEMi,  it  will  be  foond  to  iaene  from  the  dtA  Loch  Skene,  a  sequestered 
and  desolate  spot;  about  a  mile  below  which  the  stream  Ibrms  a  mag- 
nificent walSffidl,  called  The  Gray  Mare*$  Tail,  ^  falling  into  a  wild 
guUy,  and  computed  to  be  about  300  feet  in  height,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  moot  striking  natural  objects  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  It  is  well 
worthv  of  a  visit  from  the  vicinity  of  Moffat. 

17.  o^'iH^s^ite  the  door  of  iiirkhiil,  a  small  house  eleven  mil« «  from' 
Modat,  at  the  hijh<  <t  frirf  of  thi'  road  bctwet-n  Motfaldak-  an«l  Yarrow, 
four  (  ovcnantc-rs  wrrt*  .-.imt  by  Clavrrhouse,  and  the  adjoiuiug  <li^iri«  t 
wilne.H.s<  <i  many  of  the  sullcriui^s  of  the  pers«eeutt»i  rciiiuant.  i  *u  tiit 
*•  Watt  h  Hill,"  opposite  Birkhill,  th<  y  had  always  an  outlook,  and  a  <  nve 
at  Dobb  s  Linn,  below,  w.u*  a  tavourit*;  place  of  rt'Lrtat.  The  small  iuth 
of  the  Lowes  is  next  reached,  with  Chapelbope  at  the  head,  a  name  met 
with  in  the  history  of  the  CoYmantera,  and  the  scene  of  the  tale  of  the 
Brownie  of  Bodabeck.  St  Maiy^a  Loch  soooeeda,  on  which 

fkiots  doahto  twin  tad  thadow.** 

ill  the  Vale  of  Meggat,  on  the  uorth,  are  the  ruins  of  iienderlaud,  the 
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raiidiDoe  of  Mother  BotdiT  ft«teotw  of  tiM  OMM  of  Ooel^^ 
ilio  hung  am  fab  aum  gate  bjrJMOMT.  Hm  LmmoI  oT  tli»  Boite 
Widow,"  «.  trnlT^  pathetic  ballad,  his  nfennoft  tkiftoeoiErnice.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  loeh  ia  Dijphopo  Tower,  the  birth-place  of  Mary  Soott 
^  The  Flower  of  Tarrow;"  and  aboot  a  mOe  to  the  weet,  faj  the  loch  aide» 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Ifaiy^a  Ghapd,  east  of  which  ia  tiiagnnre  of  the  aaai> 
legioiia  John  Bimanit  a  priest  of  tl>o  chaylalniy— 

"Hist  wSmd  priest  wlioie  bones  sre  Owl 

Plmn  eftmpiny  of  htif  doet. 

The  YarroWf  which  flows  fkt>ra  St.  Mary's  Loch,  though  tfaa  theme  of 
many  a  pomi  and  aong^  Is  perhaps  moot  ftndliariy  known  bj  Haniitaa 
of  Bangoiu^s  song— 

**  liusk  yc,  bulk  ye,  ray  bonny  Ixjnny  Irrid?.** 

South  of  the  east  end  of  the  loch  is  AUrive,  the  la>t  residence  and  scene 
of  the  dGAth  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  to  which  a  road  leads  from  the 
Gordon  Arms  Inn,  about  thirtwn  miks  from  Selkirk.   Again,  three  mi\^ 
\w]ow  the  lake,  is  MomU  B&njtr,  at  one  timo  also  occupied  by  him.  A 
wild  glen  on  thp  Douglas!  Water,  to  t!n^  n  >ri!!,  is  saiil  to  b<'  the  *<"t-nc  of 
the  "  Douglas  Trair'^'iy,*'  find  boIoTip  <1  to  the  Di>ui!:la*s<\<  .«o  oarly  a*  th* 
reign  of  Malcohn  Cat  niiior»%  and  of  wliuse  very  old  peel-house,  Blackh^  Mi"*-.' 
Tower,  there  arc  still  sonic  remains.    Near  tlx-  church  and  manse  uf  Yir- 
row,  tbrco  miles  below  Mount  Beng-er,  two  Iiu^l  iniisses  of  uprij^lit  >tuue 
are  said  tu  commemorate  one  of  Uie  tragic  Border  dueiss  but  which  \» 
matter  of  dispate.  It  forms  the  subject  of  tbe  old  song  of  the  ^  Dowie 
Dens  of  Tairow,**  and  of  a  modern  ballad  of  Hogg's,  and  it  ia  alao  oom* 
memoratad  in  Wordsworth^s  Poems  on  Tarrow.    This  or  other  early 
tragedy  aeems  to  hare  given  a  Icey^note  of  plainttvenen  to  tbe  niaae  of 
each  sQoceedittg  poet  who  has  made  the  Tarrow  a  theme  of  lofty  rhyme. 
An  air  of  plaintff«  sadneea,  it  ia  Ihnded,  also  aeoompoaica  the  stfUness 
and  sDenoo  of  the  npper  vale  of  Taivow-^tiie  reanlt  we  take  it  of  aaaoda- 
fion  rather  than  of  any  pecnliaiityikom  other  sequestered  pastoral  ^oenea 
By  and  by  the  glen  begins  to  merge  Its  pastonl  in  a  wooded  charae* 
ter,  and  fonr  milea  betow  the  church  are  the  ruins  of  Newark  Castle ;  and 
previously  on  the  wry*,  near  f>i*^  village  of  Tjirrowford,  the  ruina  of 
HaniriniTshaw  rustle,  the  seem      th^  son^^  of  "The  Outlaw  Murray." 

Xetcdi'k,  a  Inintinp-seat  built  by  Jamcis  II.,  and  now  ^^f^l  mpin^;  to  the 
Buccleuch  family,  is  tlie  place  where  the  last  minstrel  i-^  -nj  i>osod  to  |h'::t 
forth  bis  lay  to  Anne,  Dnches-  rf  Riicclenrh  and  Mi  uui  iutlL.  Hen*, 
**The  Slain  Mjm's  Lee,"  Leslie,  atier  the  Battle  of  Pliiliphangh,  caused  a 
nuuibcr  of  hin  prisoners  to  be  massacred  in  cold  blood.  Ncajly  opposite  i# 
Fowlshiels,  where  Mango  Park  was  bom  and  resided.  A  mile  beknr 
Newark  ia  '*11ie  Sweet  BowhiH,**  a  aunmer  teaidefiee  of  tbe  Doke  of 
Bncdeudu  Desoendhig  to  the  eictrami^  of  Tarrow  vale^  at  the  Jandaea 
of  the  Ettrick  and  Tarrow,  we  oome  to  Carteriiaagh,  the  auppoaad  seoae 
of  the  Ihliy  belUKl  of  Tamlaae." 
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Instead  of  the  route  we  h&w  traced,  the  tourist  may  prefer  to  reverse 
it,  or  be  maj  diooM  to  eonfine  himtelf  to  tbe  Yarrow,  and  faisteid  of  n- 
taming  from  MoAt,  find  bii  on  dinel  tarn  tbeuoe  to  the  Falls  ot 
Qjrde  or  daewhere. 

MB.KIRK  TO  FEEBUSB  AND  LA2IARK. 

14k  Direetiiig  our  ooone  now  flmn  Selkirk  to  Peebles,  and  theiK^ 
across  to  tbe  Clyde  at  Linark,  the  road  crossing  and  descending  the 
Ettrick,  also  directly  passes  to  tbe  further  side  of  the  IVeed  at  Tair 
Brid^.    As  "we  ascend  the  Tweed,  the  scenery  becomes  more  pastoral. 

On  the  south  side  is  AnhieMkl,  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  the  ruins  of  EUbank  Tower.  About  tifteen  miles  from  beikirk, 
and  six  from  Peehlef?,  we  reach  the  watering?  place  of  Frwerlmthm^  the  St. 
Honans  WcU  of  the  \V  averley  Novels.  Nearly  opposite  is  Traquair  Mouse, 
and  on  the  hill  side  may  still  be  seen  some  fine  thorn  tre^  the  survivors 
oltbeflHiimuthicltiiytlM'^BiHlitbofml^aq^  OntlMwaftoFBablM 
ars  the  remains  of  serend  otbar  Border  stfcngths,  as  Gardiona,  Nether 
Hontnoghy  and  Honbmgh  Cistle.  i^nd  bera  we  nuqr  obeem,  that  the 
whole  ooune  of  the  Tweed  had  been  at  one  time  lined  on  both  sides 
alternately,  at  Intervals  of  afanost  ereiy  mile,  with  square  towers,  keepSi 
or  peels,  whfle  nnmerous  rinks,  or  dry  stone  divalar  forts,  occupied  the 
heights.  Between  Thanes'  Castle,  the  most  westerly  of  tbe  square  keeps 
and  Feeble?,  a  di*<tance  of  ten  miles,  there  were  eight  such  fortalices.  They 
nerved  as  points  for  beacon-fires  and  places  of  temporaiy  secority  for 
cattle. 

PEEBLES, 

distant  twenty-two  miles  from  Edinbur;^h,  and  twenty-one  miles  from 
Selkirk,  is  a  very  old  town,  and  is  the  scene  of  James  I.*s  celebrated  poem 
of  «  Peblis  to  the  Play." 

I'EEULKH  Ti)  L.ANAIIK. 

19.  Half  a  mile  west  of  the  town,  stands  Kidpath  Castle  one  of  the 
most  entire  of  the  castles  alluded  to,  and  having  walls  of  great  thickoos. 
It  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Frosers  of  Tweeddale,  and  is  now  the 
property  «»f  the  K  irl  f  f  ^\'rn!yH«  (hi  the  way  to  Biggar,  Drummelzier 
Castle,  the  ancii  lU  ui  the  I  weedit^,  now  hel<»np!iL:  t<>  the  Hayt^  is 
passed.  i-*  n  neat  little  town,  about  litteeu  milts  truin  Peebles,  and 

twelve  from  I^iiuu  k ,  and  the  Hog  of  Biggar  is  suppo??ed  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  one  of  Wallace's  victories.  South  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
Bo^hall  Castle,  formerly  pertaining  to  the  Earls  of  Wigton.  Nothing 
particahur  presents  Itself  to  notiee  on  the  iray  from  Biggar  to  Lanark. 
The  oooniiy  is  monoloiioos,  and  the  tourist  had  best  Ifaid  his  way  to  the 
Cakwiwiian  Ballway,  about  lomr  miles  off.  To  the  sonth-weat  lies  the 
loify  hiU  of  TmtOi  verdaot  to  tfaa  top,  and  **lhdle  princeps"  among  th« 
a^ohdng  biUs.  Tbe  way  flramPMes  by  Cam  wath  is  two  or  three  miles 
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shorter  than  that  by  Biggar.  Near  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  CowcUii  i 
GaaUe^  a  seat  of  the  SmugnSkm,  mi  also  an  aztmiva  iiwt-ifmaiij  « 
Wilaontown.  The  district  abcml  .the  mraa  af  tfaa  Cljrde  aod  T«a«d  v 
rich  in  coal  and  mioersls. 

The  Qlasgow  and  Edhibnigli  Ibiks  of  tke  Caledonian  BaSwiy  hat 
ffum  a  junction  by  a  lafge  triangle^  and  one  of  the  most  icmaikabla 
bankments  on  the  line  ocean  at  Camwath  an  embankment  of  mad. 
forty  lieet  wide,  twenty  feet  deep^  and  2)  miles  in  leogtii»  waD  eonsdl 
dated,  and  displacing  the  floid  moss  thioqgh  which  tfaa  line  advances. 

20.  LAXARK, 

Twenty-tlvf  miles  from  (iliLs^'ow  and  thirty -two  firom  E<liul>ur^ti.  i«  di*- 
tinguished  as  iIk-  scene  of  Wallace's  tirst  cNcloits  and  the  neii;bhvuriiuf 
localities  have  attached  to  them  uumbedess  traditions  connectttl  w-ith  his 
life.  Alxiut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  an*  tlie  retrial n?  .  f  a  fine 
very  old  church ;  and  between  the  town  and  tlu;  riv«  r  lie:*  Owoii  -  cviV 
brate<l  cotton  nuamlacturing  establishment  of  Sew  LoHork;  but  Laxuuk 
in  chiefly  famous  for  it6  i)roxiniity  to  the 

FALLS  OF  CLYDE. 

If  we  except  the  riyer  Beanly,  tlie  fiJis  of  which  am  not  of  anj  ooam- 
quence  in  point  of  height,  though  eminently  disdngnidiad  by  tbe  gnst 
beauty  of  the  river  scenery,  there  is  none  of  our  larger  fvntm  which  ^ 

plays  the  phenomenon  of  waterfalls.  Those  on  the  Dee  are  near  ita  ammat 
before  it  has  attained  much  volome.  On  the  Clyde  we  have  no  less  tixaa 
three  fine  falls,  all  within  the  compass  of  a  few  mUes.  For  several  milt*!^ 
beloWf  and  for  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  above  Lanark,  the  channel  of  the 
river  is  closely  confined  by  hi^h  rocky  banks.  These,  indeed,  in  j^une 
places,  approach  within  a  tew  fei-t  of  eacli  otlvr.  Itut  ai;;un  diverjj:ing  so 
as  to  atibrd  a  liue  breadth  to  the  river,  and  iK^auLilui  and  rt)niantie  n-.u 
The  two  upper  fnllp,  Bonniton  and  Corra  Linn,  are  within  haif  a  iiiil.^  ■  f 
each  other,  and  the  luruicr  two  miles  diMt.int  from  Lanark.  Tbe  fall  ^4 
Stonebyres  is  al>out  three  miles  farther  down,  and  also  about  two  mile 
Irom  Lanark.  Of  these  tlie  uppermost  (Bonniton)  is  about  thirtr.  Corrm 
eighty* four,  and  Stonebyres  perhaps  sixty  feet  iu  lieight.  It  is  aUvis^bir 
to  visit  the  uppermost  first.  The  falls  cau  be  visited  from  eitb^  side  of 
the  river,  there  being  a  bridge  between  the  second  and  third  fidls.  The 
summits  and  ledges  of  the  rocks  thnmghoat  are  ambriliwhed  with  tnes 
and  coppice.  At  Corra  JJnn  the  rodks  ^Brm  a  Ifaia  amphithaatK,  and 
they  are  set  oir  by  the  mins  of  the  old  oestle  of  Cona  on  the  weetara 
brink;  and  the  whole  series  and  integnreniog  river  oooiae  aia  arraediw^y 
beaadfbl  and  grsti^ng. 

The  tourist  ought  not  to  omit  to  visit  Cmikmd  Ortig$  on  the  Monaa, 
about  a  mile  ftom  Lanark,  where  the  stream  flows  through  a  narrow 
chasm  between  rocky  wooded  banks  about  44)0  feet  in  lu  iu'ht.  and  wtwn 
u  brid^'o  of  three  arches  has  bosn  thrown  aoRiss  the  ravine  of  the  mj 
great  height  of  146  feet 
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LASAllK  TO  IIAMILTUX. 

The  road  to  Hamilton  crosses  to  the  west  side  of  the  Clydt\  nnd  cuii- 
•lurts  tLrouj4;h  a  district  deservedly  tormcd  The  Orchard  of  Scotiaud."' 
tr  [II  th»'  w(p;ilth  of  rich  fruit  treeti,  n<<w  wliitrjied  with  blossom,  again 
hovvcil  dowu  with  gtmerous  Iruit.  Itw  scenery  is  gladsome,  charming, 
atid  Ill-art  and  cyp  filling,  iu  no  coramon  ih'gree. 

r>n  a  rock  overhaiigiiip  the  Nethaii  stands  the  niins  of  CrniijuctfuM 
Ouftlr,  which  furnished  the  uuKicl  for  Tillietudlem  in  Old  ^Xlortality. 

Approaching  Hamilton,  we  cros^  the  Avon,  which  presenU  a  deU  of 
Uke  character  with  that  of  Boalin  and  Hawthomden.  Drumdog  IIm  to- 
waidi  the  loaroe  of  this  stream,  finnoiis  for  the  defeat  of  Clswboaaa  by 
a  body  cf  Covcittnten,  on  the  fiitt  Sunday  of  Jane  1679,  as  so  vividly 
described  in  the  above  work. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Avon  are  the  ivy  dad,  wood  embosomed 
mills  of  Cadmum  Csitft^  the  ancient  baronial  iwidflaoe  of  the  family  of 
Hamlltoin.  Some  of  the  moat  gigantic  and  oldest  oaks  in  Scotland  are  to 
be  found  here;  and  in  the  forost  are  preserved  herds  of  the  famous  breed 
of  Scottish  wild  cattle,  miUL-white^  with  mnsaltt»  hofns»  and  hoofii  of  jet. 

HAMILTON  TOWN  AND  PALACE. 

21.  Hamilton,  u.s  \{s  chief  attjactiou,  has  to  boast  of  the  magnificent 
ducal  palace,  standing,'  un  a  plain  hetwoen  it  and  the  river.  Since  the  ex- 
tcadivi*  r<H:eut  additiouia  (dc^ii^icd  by  Hamilton),  this  iii  altogether  about 
the  most  superb  private  edifice  in  Scotland ;  and  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
princely  park  of  abont  1400  acres  of  valnable  land,  comprishig  a  great 
meadow  of  some  SOO  acns.  The  ftont  fiifade  is  a  splendid  spedmen  of 
the  Corinthian  oidsr,  taken  from  the  temple  of  Jnpiter  Stator  at  Rome. 
It  has  a  central  and  two  terminal  pnjections.  In  front  of  the  central 
compartments  is  a  noble  donble  portico  of  oolnmns  of  thirty  feet  high, 
esch  of  a  single  stone,  and  weighing  twenty-six  tons,  with  rich  entab- 
latnre  uid  pediment  The  portico  is  peculiarly  striluiig,  and  the  harmony 
and  just  proportions  of  the  whole  elicit  uuiverul  admiration.  Nor  is  the 
splendour  and  costliness  of  the  interior  V  m  worthy  of  note.  But  its  pecu- 
liar chami  is  the  great  celebrity  of  several  «»t  the  nnisterpieces  in  painting, 
f^pecially  "  nnniel  in  the  T.ii»n'^  Den,"  Knbens'  finest  |>ictnre,  "the  glory 
of  Haiatllou."  it  has  Imjcii  well  called,  and,  anion^  othef'^.  the  Two 
Misers,"  bv  M  i  lys;  "The  Marriage  Fea>t,"  by  I'aul  V«  rune>*e:  and  the 
l)est  of  Vaii.iykeV  pt-rtraitJ*,  that  of  "William  N'iHcmuit  Fii'ldtng,  First 
i,arl  of  Denbigh."  All  thia  opulence  of  an  is,  vviili  a  liiW.h  liberality, 
open  to  every  respectable  person,  without  any  j>pecial  application. 

Hie  South  Calder  water  in  the  neighbourhood  will  be  found  to  possess 
beantiftd  natural  scenery,  in  comUnatkm  with  a  great  number  of  fine 
country  seat^ 
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HAinUTOH  TO  OI^AMCMT. 

The  attractioad  of  the  Clyde,  ii'  iri  from  its  |>eculiar  featun  -  UU>w 
Cjlan^ow,  are  not  yet  oxhaustod.  Al><>nta  mile  and  a  half  from  Hamilton 
we  cross  the  river  by  the  ideotical  bridge — though  now  mu^h  widened  — 
which  witnessed  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Brig^  for  the  details  of  which  wi» 
roust  refer  oar  raaders  to  the  pagee  of  Old  Mortaltly.  The  only  stru^^l" 
WM  by  ft  bnTO  band  potted  at  ffao  bridge.  The  holm  bj  the  ttnr  ride 
belonged  to  *<lleroe  bot  lijaftd  BotbwiUhnA*'  wbo  ebot  the  BegoH 
Mnmy  at  Unlitligow.  The  old  Gothic  churdi,  and  the  tower  of  the 
new  ehiirch  of  BothweU,  give  a  finilj  feiteMd  ehanelv  to  the  echefwlie 
ptettf  Tillage.  A  mile  and  a  half  fbrdier  on  are  the  naflnilAont  iuIbb  of 
the  maaaive  towers  and  lofty  walls  of  BothweU  CtuHe^  a  noble  epeeiUMW  of 
the  first  class  of  Scottish  strongholds.  This  Imporiog  edttoe  crowns  a 
bank  in  a  fine  sweep  of  the  Clyde,  whose  course  is  here  highly  banked 
and  richly  wooded.  On  the  opposite  side  the  pictaresqiie  ruins  of  Hlan- 
tyre  Priory,  on  tho  ed^ro  of  a  precipitous  rock,  add  to  the  fine  ( ffect  of  th* 
whole.  Tiie  cattle  Int'^  n  peatedly  changed  owners^  and  is  now,  for  the 
second  time,  the  i>rojH*rty  of  the  Douglas  family. 

The  iji  ;  j  lt'T-finr  r^nd  to  Glasgow  lies  on  the  north  f^ide  of  th«'  river, 
but  ne^r  the  f  uiii.>  ui  '  itheart  Castle,  in  the  neig'hl>oiirhood  of  Kuther^len, 
on  the  other  side,  is  tht  b.iUK -field  of  hinrjsifU,  e,*.  f.ual  to  Queen  Mriry'* 
fi>rtune.s.  At  Uulherglea  it  was  that  MouUilh  agreed  to  betray  Waliaei' 
to  the  £nglish. 

Ten  and  a  half  miles  ftom  HarnQton  the  tooiiit  leaehea  the  prospeioat 
capital  of  the  West  of  Scothmd. 


II.  Kdinbuboh  to  Glasgow  amo  Ayr  ard  thb  Laud  or  Binna* 
THB  GoAara  of  Gai«lowat  aho  Dumm. 

Kdinburgli  to  Glsigov       .......  47i 

GUagow  to  AjT   40 

Far  inttrmrdi.ifr  pfnrfs.  (i>ui  Ur  fkojMtm  sH  iht  Bnltmjf  limttt  aw  TbAIr 
of  Distances  J  or  HatlfMy  Lints. 

22.  W«>  have  been  led  to  linger  so  lon^^  over  the  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  and 
the  Border  land,  that  we  ran  but  very  cursorily  noti<'€  the  other  object* 
in  the  lowlands,  to  which  we  puqv>5e  to  dirwt  the  tourist's  attention. 

The  railway  ulutiou  in  Edinburgh,  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasfyow,  a^ 
of  the  North  Britbh  Railway,  is  at  a  oentr^  point  between  the  Kew  aad 
Old  Towns,  and  near  the  east  end  of  Mnoei  Stieet.  Along  the  line  t» 
Glasgow,  the  roost  striking  portions  of  the  loati^  in  point  of  sos&er}-.  ari> 
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dM  ipoodfld  Oontorphlne  HUli,  oMir  Edinburgh,  iliidilad  iritli  mmantm 
TiUia,  and  «  finronrito  fMort  frooi  Edinlmigii— the  very  bemtiliil  widft 
valley  of  the  Almond  beiweoi  nine  or  tmmiln  — thtview&oia 
tba  Avon  Valley  VUdnct,  aboat  the  nineteenth  mile,  where  the  Forth,  with 
8CiitfaigCartle,theOehi]a,andGramplani  come  in  sight— and  that  beyond 
Palknk,  where  the  eye  cotntnands  the  battle-BeldH  of  Falkirk  and  Ba&- 
nockbtim,  the  town  of  Falkirk,  Stirling  Rock  and  Castie^  a  laige  lee- 
tion  of  the  tetiia  valley  of  the  forth,  with  the  high  numntaiii  aeveena 
beyond. 

The  viaduct  over  the  Almond  is  a  most  imposing  work,  consiijiting  in 
all  of  furty-two  arc!i(<s  with  very  extf»nsive  and  high  embankments. 
Between  IJrnxhtjra  and  Winchburgh  Stations  is  Xewliston  House,  built 
by  the  c«jlebrai«  il  John  Karl  of  Stair,  fin<\  the  ruinj*  of  Xiddri/  CastUy 
(^ueen  Mary's  lirst  resting-place,  on  her  dight  from  lx)€h  Levrn,  under 
the  e^Tort  of  tbe  then  owner  of  Niddry,  the  gallant  Seton  Earl  ot  W  i  iit'jun. 

23.  Hut  fur  the  most  interesting  object  to  the  antiquarian  is  tliu  i  uins 
of  LinliUKjoir  Palace^  17^  milea  from  Eidinburgh.  The  shell  of  the  build- 
ing— a  large  quadrangular  pile,  encloeing  a  spacious  court — is  entire,  and 
with  the  old  chorch — founded,  with  so  many  other  of  our  ecyleeiaatteal 
•tnntoieB,  by  David  L— HiU  oied  aa  a  place  of  weiabip,  preeent  an  as- 
tMuiva  and  impressive  mass  of  arehitectore,  as  seen  from  the  railway. 
Bnt  the  toorist  ought  not  to  content  himaelf  with  the  tiansient  views 
thus  obtafaied;  he  wiU  be  highly  gratified  by  a  cloeer  inqmtion.  This 
was  the  finest  of  the  palaces,  and  a  fisvonrite  retreat  of  our  Soottlah  kings, 
and  the  birth-plaoe  of  Maxy  Qoeen  of  Soota.  Her  fiither  being  told,  on 
Ua  deathbed  at  Falkland,  of  the  birth  of  a  princesa,  ha  uttered  the  ax- 
presaions — "  '  Is  it  so?  then  God's  will  be  done ;  it  came  with  a  lass,  and 
it  will  go  with  a  lass,'  and  turned  hia  fiwe  and  died."  The  foom  of  her 
hiith  is  ihaim,  and  also  Qaaen  Kavgaiat^a  bower,  whem  she 

"AD  kiBdr  sat  sad  wept  the  wesiy  hoar." 

The  int<imal  elevations  of  each  side  differ  one  from  the  other.  On  one 
side  is  tbe  Parliament  Ilall,  a  large  and  elegant  apartment.  In  the  centre 
of  the  coofi  are  the  remains  of  a  euriona  and  elaborately- wrought  foim> 
tain,  erectad  Jamea  Y«,  one  aomewhat  ahnikr  to  which  haa  been 
areeted  in  the  town.  The  castle  overlooks  a  pretty  sheet  of  water.  It 
was  CD  the  atreeia  of  linlithgow  the  Regent  Mnrray  was  shot  by  Both- 
waDliaogb.  The  chufth  forma  the  largest  place  of  worship  (182  by  100 
fbet,  indndfaig  the  aisles),  and  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Gothic  woik- 
mftmr^fp  in  Scotland  \  and  In  it  are  bnried  many  of  the  Great  of  agea  by* 
fona.  About  three  mOes  beyond  Linlithgow,  paas  the  mine  of  Almcnd> 
ftnnerly  Haining  Castle,  at  one  time  an  important  fortr»  ss. 

Sii  Falldrk,  25}  milee  from  FMin burgh,  is  distinguished  for  tbe  great 
cattle  trysts  held  there,  and  is  of  historical  interest,  firom  the  action 
fooght  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  near  the  village  of  Grahamston,  in 
1298,  whan  Wallace  waa  wonted;  and  the  more  recent  battle  of  Palkirfc, 

2l 
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hi  the  Forty*five,  when  General  Htirlev  suflered  a  signal  defeat  ftw  tbe 
Highland  army.  In  t&e  chnrchy«vd  we  interre<l  Sir  John  GraharD,  the 
friend  of  Wallace  and  his  worthy  compeer,  and  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bon- 
kill,  who  both  foil  in  tlip  first,  and  Sir  Rolx'rt  Monro  of  FowUs  and  his 
brother  Doctor  Monro,  who  were 
contests. 

Aboui  (wo  iiule;*  to  the  north  are  the  Cnrrrn^  the  /greatest  iroQ-wocki 
m  existence,  anfl  to  which  admission  is  now  reaiiily  obtAined- 

Betw^n  Falkirk  and  Caatlecary,  which  is  15|  miles  from  <jla«^3w, 
IMiAsenc:eT8  for  Stirling'  and  Perth  diverge  by  the  iScottish  Central,  and  a! 
Kirkintilloch,  nearly  nine  miles  oii,  the  Monkland  Railway  branches  (»if 
on  the  left  to  Airdrie,  while  a  little  way  further  on,  another  branch  leads 
<m  thft  right  to  tlw  ranaolk  glen  ^  CampdA. 

OLASOOW  TO  AYR. 

i5.  The  Depot  €f  tlw  Mttburgfa  and  Oliignw  Baiiwmy  te  qg  G<oiy 
SqoAR,  and  tli»  BooUDg  Oflcoi  of  tha  OlMgoir  nd  Ayr,  mA  Qk^ 
gaw  and  Greenock  Ubm^  win  bo  Ibnod  st  tbo  oooth  «od  of  flo^iiB 
Btidgo.  Tho  to«rist  will,  in  all  probability,  oatporiaaoo  ■iionioiirf 
dioappointment  in  the  aspect  of  the  coon  try  on  the  route  to  A\t,  thovgh 
it  is  liberally  well  cultivated,  and  at  Lochwinnoch  and  I.och  fiolbtreie. 
between  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  milee,  long  shelving  hill-sides  riao  im 
almost  unbroken  sheets  of  minj^^led  eora  and  woodland,  and  with  tbo  §m 
i^unds  of  Castle  Sempil  on  the  former;  the  glare  of  the  iron  fornaees 
npir  Heith,  adding  a  pfcnliar  frature  of  their  own.  Ind^f^d.  cTf  it  pnrt  of 
thf  ccuntry  traversed  by  the  liii'%  and  by  the  branch  triMu  D.ilry  to  Kil- 
maru  u  k.  is  .i  vn  y  rich  mineral  lieid ;  bnt  the  portion  ot  Ayrshirr'  throui^ 
wiii I'll  tho  railway  pas^e^j  is  generally  iluL  aiid  Lanik!^  prtrticulari\  when  it 
leriects  along  the  coast,  without  the  redeeming  richness  whicli  the  dairy 
fame  of  Ayrshire  wuuld  lead  one  to  auticipate,  and  quite  different  fTT>fn 
the  line  hilly  vonst  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  the  bold  and  bcauuiui  laa- 
tures  of  the  Carrick  shores  to  the  south  of  Ayr* 

Botwoea  Glasgow  and  Foialey  ore  the  ndoo  of  ChiofaOM  CMs,  wlion 
Moiy  and  Danil^  sojoumod  Ibr  a  timo. 

Pakbjf  contains  upwards  of  60,000  InhaWtanto,  and  b  uokbfled  Ibr 
Ita  mairafhctoiieo  In  ohawlii  ol]ka»  and  volTOts.  Tho  dunoel  of  Hi  Am 
abb^iootlUiioodaothopariabolnircb.  BoyondPaidoy  aro*'tfaoK«v> 
ton  Wnds**  and  **Braooc^Qi«iUlbr,''  aimg  Tuinablll,  and  tiM  teib 
of  fUenfie,  the  patrimony  and  Urth-phuie  of  WoDaoo. 

At  Dahy,  23  mileo  from  Olaiigoir,  a  bunch,  10)  miles  long,  leadi  to 
KilmamodL  To  tbo  Mitirari  Uoo  tbo  proper  dMot  of  tbo  colebcrtad 

Ayrshire  cows. 

KUwmning  is  the  aeatof  the  first  Froomaaon  Lodgo  Oitabfitbed  in  Scot- 
land, which  it  was  by  a  party  of  free  mason f%  from  the  continent,  who 

came  to  .•\"'?i«t  in  building  the  abbey.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  tb**  fa- 
vour in  which  aitcheiy  hai  been  beid  bore  ibr  aoariy  fimr  owtuioi;  and 
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Ihi  cMtaa  of  dMoting  fiortlM  popinjay,  daBoM  inOlA  llortdlty,to 
itill  kept  ap. 

Em^  S6  milii  ftam  GteigoWy  a  bnndi  Mb  to  fl^ltcorta  and  Jrdnt- 
JM,  th«  liMer  6|  milei  distant-^  IkTonrita  watering-plaee,  and  a  point 
of  departure  and  wihral  of  stoanwni  espedaOy  for  FlMtwood,  bi  oonnee- 
ttoo  with  the  Glasgow  Railway. 

Between  KilwinDing  and  Inriiie  appear  the  toiwers  of  EffUnton  CatOe, 
the  Beat  of  the  Earl  of  Eji^lintnn,  a  spaciou*.  modeni  castellated  mansiofi, 
surrounded  bv  extensive  plantations  and  very  larj^e  old  trcp?i.  OtlRr 
towns — lr\'ine  (the  birth-place  of  James  Montirotnorv  the  poet,  and  ol* 
Gait  the  novelbt)  and  Troon — are  pawe<i  on  the  way  to  Ayr,  where  the 
tfrwcrinff  muuntains  of  Amin,  which  had  been  in  aipht  for  some  time, 
couLuiue  to  attract  the  eye,  and  Aika  Craig  shews  itself  in  the  distance. 

9$.  Ayr  ia  a  very  pretty  town,  widi  n  line  livw  iwiing  yuovgh  it, 
n«v%able  into  the  heavtof  the  lown,  and  hsHqg  •  eabub  of  flae  TfUaa 
lotbeaoafch.  It  poMseiBi  eefwal  bistoiical  aaeodatkwM  ooaneetsd  with 
WaOaeewdBraeiL  Twoetit—  ooiBia»ointe  the  Ihit,  one  by  the  idf- 
f  iflht  aedplor  Tbom,  onimonting  a  building  en  Hie  iHe  of  the  tower 
iriM  the  heve  had  been  confined.  The  Parliament  wUeh  eetlled  the 
eneeMifln  was  held  by  the  latter  in  the  Dominiemi  monastery. 

The  principal  localities  connected  with  the  name  of  Bums,  about  Ayr, 
are  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  within  Ics**  than  three  milf*s  to  the  south— 
and  some  S|X)t«  adjoining',  which  we  will  specify — ami  the  villages  of  Tar- 
iHiltiui  and  Mauchliuc,  tji^ht  and  Hovpp  miles  to  the  rast.  On  the  banks 
of  llie  Dix>n,  close  by  the  "  Auld  Bruj  o'  Doon,'  a  beautiful  monument, 
which  cost  upwards  of  £3000,  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  Peasant  Bard.  It  ia  a  temple,  consisting  o#nine  Corinthian  pillars, 
leeCiDg  on  n  rnitio  triangular  baee^  eamnnded  by  efBameatal  Arabbeiy, 
and  ett  down  kk  the  midat  of  a  beealHol  oonntry,  and  bnmediatdy  over- 
iookfng  thoee  faamortaliied  banka  and  biaee,  eoft  and  lovely,  <*or  Bonnie 
Deoo.**  Within  an  apartment  on  the  ground  floor  are  exhibited  aeveral 
iatewiring  ratte%  and  a  fhU  length  statue  of  the  poet  by  Ilasman ;  and 

by  Thorn. 

Before  reachiTitr  thf>  monnment,  however,  clo?fp  by  the  roaflsld' ,  and 
abont  two  miles  Ir-iiri  Ayr,  is  the  cottairo    a  cUiff  bifjfjhq,  a  hnt  an  d  a  hen 
— built  b}'  liis  father  with  W\*  own  hands,  and  where  Burns  wa.s  L>orri  on 
Jaj2uary  17;)l).    Bt't^^  *  a  the  town  and  the  cottage  will  be  pointed 
out — Ibr  we  ibUow  nearly  in  the  track  of 


*' —    -  hoiirftt  Tnrn  o'  Sli, niter, 

As  be  fnie  Ayr  as  night  did  omtei— ** 


Wbariathe 


the  ted, 
innMOir'd 


• 
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Mill,  mnw  At  mwnfWfwS 

"  I.  .  -  fhff  cairn 

Wliw  liniitan  find  tte  ttnvtaM  tetm.** 

BetwvQii  fbe  oottngc  and  the  inomiment  stiS  lUuicb  the  abdl  of 
AUowaj'i  auM  hauut«d  kirk 

and  dote  by  it, 

«—  thewdl 

miere  Mnngo's  nithor  bang'd  lietML*' 

The  original  of  Tarn  u'  Shanter  waa  a  Douglas  Grahame,  tentnt  of 
flhiBter,  ^  Carriok,  not  fw  ftoa  Tombony  Cistle,  and  a  noted  toper, 
with  wbom  Boint  aada  aoqnaintanoa  wlian  sojourning,  in  hla  ninatamtli 
year,  at  KiikMwald. 

In  17(M,  Wiliiain  Bnina  lemoved  from  tin  ootftage  to  tlio  fivm  of 
Mount  (H^pkantj  about  t^  o  nillos  to  tbe  Mnrth-east,  and  lived  there  ftr 
eight  years.  Obli^'cd  by  ill  fortune  to  leave  Monnt  OHpliant,  old  Bonn 
next  resided  with  his  family  at  Lochha^  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  three 
miles  from  Tarholt/yn.  Tho  «o(M1C  of  "Death  nn<i  Dr.  Hornbook"  rni 
the  Faile,  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  and  at  CoilsfieLd  lived  **  Highland 
ldar}%"  til'  tli<  me  of  one  of  his  finp«t  ballads. 

On  lii.s  father's  de^ith,  when  Burik^  IimI  attaiiitil  the  4ige  of  twenty -five, 
his  brother  Gilbert  and  he  took  the  fann  ol  Mosst/iely  near  Mauchlmey 
which  is  about  eleven  miles  from  Ayr.  It  was  here  that  greater  part  of 
his  produotiotti  i^ere  penned,  many  of  them  in  the  MtabMqfi  where  he 
slept.  Maochlfaielatheaoeneof  the'<He]y?idr*'and<'HolyWilHe," 
and  of  '^nie  Jolly  Beggam."  »Poor  MalHe,''  <«The  Monei,'*  '•'Ae 
Daley,**  and  other  exqniiite  eompodtfona  were  inapired  by  the  ofajeets 
amrand  him  at  Mossgiel,  and  the  ^aenoe  of  tiie  flnm-lionBe  Is  deeeribed  fai 
theopeni  n  f  The  Vision;**  and  here  he compoeed  the  Cottar^a  Sa- 
turday Night,"  which  of  all  his  productions,  pcihape,  most  enshrines  him 
in  the  hearts  of  his  conntrtmen.  In  Mauohline  arc  pointed  out  "  Auld 
Nanse  Tinnock's'*  hoase,  an<l  th*^  ODttage  of  **  Foosie  Nansie" — the  scene 
of  the  "  Jolly  Be^pars."  John  I  >  ow,  then  landlord  of  th*'  Whitefoard  Arms 
Inn,  was  the  subject  of  the  amusing  epitaph  wrint-n  on  a  ]  :ine  of  glass  in 
the  inn.  Tn  the  house  of  his  early  friend  Mr.  (.juvin  Hamilton  he  penned 
the  satirical  poem,  The  Calf,"  and  in  it,  too,  he  wa^  niiirried;  far 
MauchUne  was  the  seene  of  his  eonrtdiip  of  **  Bonnie  Jean,"  as  it  was  abo 
of  hialHendahipwithUpidi^andBttrldSillar,  **aoeo*hearti.**  '^Jht 
hm  of  Ballocfamyle**  waa  a  tribute  to  itiis  Wilhelmina  Alexander,  ^er 
Imving  enoonntered  her  In  the  groonda  of  Ballochmyle  Hooae.  Them 
brief  notiom  mnat  suAoe,  and  may  at  least  wrve  to  dimet  the  curloaiQrof 
them  whoee  admiration  of  Scotia^s  Bnrd  may  lead  them  to  do  homage  to 
his  memory  by  a  virit  to    The  Land  of  Bums.** 

27.  Should  time  permit,  a  drive  alon^;  the  Carrick  shore,  and  into  the 
pariah  ciMojfMe,  before  xetraoog  hia  steps,  wiU  amply  repay  the  touriat. 
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Tlh»«owl  beenms  bold  and  nxdky,  and  i§  riefalj  wood«d,  and  UMd  with 
ouiDcroas  fine  ruins,  as  OreenaOf  Damtm,  and  Tarabeny,  tha  caada  of 

the  Brace,  while  Co&eon,  the  spadoaa  and  magnfflcept  baronial  seat  of 
the  Marqnis  of  AiUa — representatire  of  the  powerfol  race  of  the  Kennedies 

Earls  of  C!i<isilis — ovorhanj^np  the  sea,  presents  a  most  picturesque  and 
imposing  appcarfinrr'.  'Ilip  v;-holf  of  tin  p:irt?»h  of  M:iy)K>!e  is  exc€o<lini;ly 
rich,  and  ^nL^^^^^  wooded,  and  possesses  a  reni;irk;ibie  numt>erof  old  feudal 
castles  in  vanoiLH  !<ta|i^  of  decay.  The  cxtenijive  ruins  of  the  Chmiac 
ahbey  of  Crostru^miy  abo  about  two  miles  from  Mayt>ole,  will  be  found 
tail  of  iiiterettt. 

COASTS  OF  GALLOWAY. 

tt.  Sbodd  the  tooriat  inefina  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
StawarHy  of  JSMoaftr^  a  diatrfet  not  yot  modi  visited,  he  will  find 
cooriderable  variety  of  scenery.  After  reachhig  New  Galloway,  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Ken,  by  Dalmellington  and  Loch  Doon,  and  after  sanr^ylBg 
tte  fine  6cener>'  about  Loch  Ken,  he  had  better — in  order  to  a  complete 
ranpe  of  the  coast,  which,  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  out  of  the  beaten 
track  are  beit  worthv  of  notir*^ — strike  acrc^  through  the  Highlands  of 
Galloway  to  Newti;n-Stewart,  \v  h-  iice  his  course  will  be  bv  Ownan  to 
Gatehouse,  and  thence,  by  the  west  side  of  the  De«-,  to  Kirkcudbright— 
from  that  passing  through  the  wooded  grounds  of  St.  Mary's  liile  (Karl 
ot  Selkirk),  to  the  iiue  ruin^  of  Duadre$man  Aldtey^  where  Queen  Miury 
paaaed  her  last  night  in  Scotland,  and  whence  ahe  embariEed  for  England. 
'BfOBk  Dnndfeniian,  wc  proceed  aioog  the  held  Ibie  of  coast  to  Balcairy 
Faint,  Jutting  oat  hito  bold  and  ktfly  headlands,  and  Indented  1^  name* 
roos  bays,  and  pierced  with  many  floe  caves,  at  no  distant  period  the 
haunts  of  SBOit  detemihied  amnggilan.  Thia  district  is  the  locality  of 
Bkmgimm  m  Qny  Maunering.  Progressing  along  the  hay  of  that  name 
to  the  TCty  pretty  village  of  Aochengaini,  afterwaida  proceed  to  Orchard- 
ton,  where  there  is  much  beautiful  sccncrr.  Thence  to  Palnackie,  and, 
croasinir  the  IJrr,  to  Dalbeattie,  or  diverging  first  to  visit  Casth  Doughs. 
The  m  11  til  of  the  Urr  commands  beautiful  view*,  fittd  the  slK>r(»  (if  CftJrcnd 
is  also  iiiiK  h  indented  by  deep  rHv<'*<.  P?i'^»^in<:;  throui^^fi  Ihe  tenilc  |iari-h 
of  Kirkbcau,  m  which,  near  .irbujlauii.  ilic  cuttiigL-  where  the  notorious 
Paul  Joiies  wa.s  l)om,  we  a<lvance  along  a  range,  terminating  on  the  bouth 
in  tiie  UIl  of  CrifftL,  towards  Dumfries  by  the  village  of  New  Abbey — with 
the  beoBtUU  ndn  ot  SwmAmriM^,  fooadod  fay  Devorgilla,  mother  of 
John  BaBol  and  obtain  views  of  oisrlnverock  Castle,  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  NIUl  The  views  from  Criflbl,  or  other  of  tibe  heights  oo  the 
foote  we  hsvo  tnoad,  aia  veiy  extensive^  tanging  over  a  grant  extent  of 
the  Scottish  and  En^^  coast,  and  seawaid  embnudng  the  Isle  of  lian. 

99.  DUMHU£^ 

is  a  well  built  town,  beautifnllv  situntod  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nith, 
distant  71  miles  from  Edinbtugh,     firom  Carlisle,  and  60  fimm  Ayr, 
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distinguished  by  t  lie  ;j:eT\cral  opoleoce  of  its  inhalntanta— tiio  sfmciAtisness 
of  some  of  it«  strtetk; — the  immber  and  style  of  its  public  huildin.:::^ — it^^ 
excellent  nrademy — ]ts.  libraries — the  vari<»ty  of  its  lit<^rarv  and  other 
instituti'iii-,  and  tho  rather  gay  propenhiti*  5  of  the  up\tvT  classes.  Its 
cemetery  i>  rf  rnarkablf  for  the  extTmordinary  liumber  of  fine  monmneotal 
works,  but  its  chief  oniameut,  and  a  nmch  visited  shrine,  ia  the  b^uiitul 
and  far  seen  tnautoleftm  over  the  morUl  remains  of  Bmnu,  It  oonuins 
in  «lw  fiiMor  Atm  cnUnMtioil  mifUs  ttenfllim,  desigoad  by  Brter 
Tnnuveni,  wUdi  icfmMBts  theOfloiu  of  Seotiand  fanraetii^  Bum  ha 
lib  roitie  dnv  and  employment  with  hor  poetic  nUBtlBL"  Tba  bm 
known  WgreitoJ  ioddentin  connectiotL  with  tfa»  town  i»  tha— iMfaathMi 
byBohot  Braoe  el "  tie  ieei  Om^**  in  tiM  dupel  dT  tlio  monarteij  of 
Gvqr  Frian  in  1305.  DamfHea  caiiiea  on  oooeidecmble  mannfactnrea  Id 
hata,  laaoibe*  wool  hoeiaqr,  and  wooden  soled  shoes,  and  Ha  eattle,  hoeai^ 
and  pig  markets  are  very  Important  The  chief  okiieeta  afousd  DunftiiB 
are  the  ruins  of  Linclutkn  Abbey,  originally  a  nimnefy,  remarkable  for 
the  large  scale  of  its  details,  and  of  which  the  f'w  remains  tf^tlfy  to  th^ 
v>  7^'  rich  style  of  r!m)ration.  It  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  iiums,  whose 
last  farm  was  KUibiand,  seven  jnih^  above  thf  {own.  A>»out  .m  equal 
distance  to  the  south  Are  the  riiiii:^  of  Qi'  r!>irrr(>rf:  CabUt! — n{  triani^lar 
form — a  verv  strong  tui  trc^^s  uf  the  Earls  oi  >iithsdule.  At  one  antrie  arc 
two  round  tuwers,  with  the  entrance  between,  and  at  each  of  the  rt  uiuin- 
ing  angles  there  was  another  round  tower.  Its  strength  of  position  de- 
pended ipoo  tha  waten  of  tiM  Ml  and  of  «1m  Loobar  Mos^  by  wiu^ 
waa  iMmaed  la.  It  wtainiii  a  mamowMa  dtgb  ftom  Bdwaid  L  Tba 
old  Oaitla  of  TbrflorwtU  ia  ilw  a  plotniaaqpia  nin. 

There  ia  also,  abont  e^it  adka  from  Dumfriea,  the  wery  peottttar  db> 

trict  of  I^ichmaben,  with  th«  ruins  of  its  castla,  tha  ttrongo^  fortress  en 
the  border.  Eight  different  Mha  lia  mtigaoos  in  a  plain  of  ahigwlsr 
Inrtility.  Amidst  these,  to  appearance  in  an  island,  is  the  old  mean  look- 
ing burgh  of  Lorhmaben.  The  fortt^jss  on  one  of  the  lochs,  with  \x<h  oat- 
works,  dei^igued  with  i^rej^t  joaloiHv  of  approneh,  ncrnpif^d  -ixt'  VTi  arr«^ 
ami  was  th<*  paternal  ca-t!e  of  Ri-brrt  llie  i'ruee  as  Lord  ol  Aonandale. 
riir  jMisM's-i'in  (jf  tliis  stniiighoid  was  an  object  of  much  solicitud*^  to  thf 
raonarch.s  uf  U»ih  kingdoms.  The  fine  ashlnr  oasings  of  the  walls  have 
been  almost  all  demolished  by  the  Vandal  luirghcrs  of  Lochmal)en, 
wluch  several  housia  arc  wholly  buill  from  the  stones.  The  lochs  abound 
with  a  great  variety  of  trout,  sererals  rare  in  Scotland,  among  othm 
iriadiioi.  a  amall  diiifli4iiiii  flah.  nftmHar  to  tida  liMialll  v  B^daa 
Locbmabettf  than  are  fbnr  smaD  Tillages,  *^the  FOor  IVkwaa,"  tmoag  the 
inhaUtantacrw]iiQh,oa]lad  « tha  Klng^  kindly  tnanli  or  ivtaDav  of 
Loohmabflo,**  an  oxtaoaiTe,  veiy  rich  baogfa  ia  parocOod  out  on  a  taBni% 
rssemUfng  tba  odal  tenure  in  Orkney— ^'xemptad  tram  all  tba  tadal 
fonaaandcaanailiaioftfaanBloroarlaBdadQpatenfaiSootiaBd.  Hmm 
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are  about  ^^O  sTich  proprietors  here,  whose  aTiofistOfS  have  occupied  tht* 
ttjoblMadi  im  haM  »>do£ea  oeuttuiea!  iuucmiog  quite  &  ximl  KistocoM^. 

DUUmESSHIItE. 

Dumfriesshire  rbea  un  the  north  intu  mountain  ranges  of  very  consider- 
able eleTatioQ,  some  as  hi^h  33i)0  feet.  From  these  it  subsides  into  lesser 
«Blnl  Intanaoifldbxtlim  nearly  paridldiiraa»  the  NithjAiu^ 
MiU— tliemBMi  ef  vliicli,aa  thegr  deeeoKlt  beooMe  wide  Tallegrs  er 
fc^A^  ^tAA  <y  — haM^  jifcto  A^^^^tyi^  plahie,  nopiuitod  byenriiMiawg 
«f  nodento  helgbL  Tlie&oeof  the  counteythiis  exUbUe  a  yeiy  greal 
wt^titj  of  eoeoeiy,  the  labod  pofftiQa  to  partiailar  befaig  hii^y  diTer* 
emeib 


IIL  Hani  Railwat  Lnnn  tbbouoh  SoonAXD. 

1.  BERWICK  TO  BDIIIBUBOR. 

30.  Comtnnnication  through  the  remaiiubr  of  Scotland  has  now  been 
ahttMl  Mipletely  opened  up  by  Boea  of  railway ;  and  aa  the  eeTmd 
duiiMii»lim  nOw^y  twntiiM  supply  a  laige  aBMonl  af  inlbiiiiataoii  on 
each,  itia  the  laea  aeenwaiy  far  aa  to  eater  into  aay  langtheoed  details, 
and  we  do  litUa  mota  than  anuBeme  the  met  promineai  sufloesslve 
al|)ect8  whidi  pfeeent  themselvee. 

Iha  line  of  tlie  North  BHti-^!!  Railway  ii*  the  most  interesting  ol  the 
approaches  from  England.  Before  leaving  Berwick,  now  remarkable 
for  the  stupendous  double  bridge  across  the  Tweed,  the  view  from  the 
eminence  ou  which  stand  thf  niin^  of  its  vrrv  niK'i'  nt  castle,  will  be  found 
well  worthy  of  attfution.  Ihr  raiUvay  commands  many  splendid  Pea- 
coast  land'^'iipes,  and  cru.-s»€Ji  .neveriii  ilct  ji  aud  beautiful  ravines,  and  ieacb 
ilir  'iii^ti  tl"  hi^h  cultivation  of  Berwickshire  and  East  Lothian.  Viirious 
spots  imporUint  iu  Scottish  history  arc  passe*!  over— thus,  the  scene  of 
the  victory  iu  1296  by  the  ibrcea  of  Edward  1.,  under  the  Earl  Warrinne, 
owiHrsapateflanbeca  ander  the  Eaiiaof  Bachan,  Lennox,  and  Uary 
md  of  tfaa  deM  of  tha  Oovanaatfai^  Amy  nnder  Gencnl  Leelle  bj 
OnmmH  in  im,  both  wtthin  two  milei  aoath  of  Dunbar.  AgioB, 
belwei  tha  TreaaptetatkMi,  and  bivaredk,  6}  aeUes  ftom  Edinburgh, 
tha  iOMies  of  the  battlea  ef  PrtsUmpaoB^  wheia  Sir  John  Cope  susuined 
ao  menwrable  a  defeat  from  tSio  Highlanders  under  Prinoe  Charlie,  and 
PmUf^  where  the  Scottieh  Mij,  in  1541,  in  the  early  part  of  Qoaen 
Mftry'g  reipi,  suttered  from  the  English  Protector,  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
with  but  half  th^'ir  fore**,  •mc  of  the  most  disa'^tronn  reverses  ever  sustained 
by  tho  Srntti<:h  arni> ;  :ii)d  intermediate  Cofierry if tj^  where  C^oeen  Mary 
surrender!        tii*  Cousedcrate  Ix)rd8. 

81.  At  J/unbar  are  vestiges  of  its  very  ancient  aud  once  formiUaUie 
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castle,  gifted,  so  early  ns  1070,  by  Malcolm  Caenmore  to  Cospatrick,  a 

Saxon  Tioblo,  who  tied  to  Scotland  with  E^ljErar  Athelinjr,  and  memorable 
for  the  succes^fnl  f!f  ft^nrp  rnn(lo  in  1337  by  Fi^'irk  AgntSy  datij^hter  of  th« 
g^rtat  Thomaa  iiandolph,  Karl  of  Moray,  <liiriM::  her  huat^d'^  alj^k-nw, 
afcainst  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  t<i\ver  of  llie  Gothic  church  of  Lhmliaf 
18  117  fi'ct  hifj^h,  and  several  other  «  hurches  near  the  line  arv  remarkdbi* 
for  their  high  towers.  On  tiUiti  ^i  li  l'  the  CockburTi.spath  station,  tw«oiy- 
one  miles  from  Bens'ick,  are  two  r-  inarkable  railway  works — the  Tcneet 
Dean  Embatihmfit,  of  the  very  unusual  hci^ia  of  136  feet,  And  the  i>Mi- 
^ass  Dean  Viaduct,  of  six  arches ;  that  which  spans  the  Dean  124^  feel 
in  height  firom  the  bed  of  the  stream,  1&5  feat  ^Mm,  and  45  feet  oi  nm  m 
the  arch. 

Between  Dunbar  and  Linton,  the  aflver  fln,  about  SOO  yean  old,  at 
Belton  House,  and  the  very  extenshne  hedges  of  gigantic  boOy  fai  ifea 
grooads  at  Tymngkamy  measuring  from  deren  to  eighteen  ftei  in  width, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-flTS  feet  in  lulglil,  diasnre  to  be  noCioed. 

Off  the  line  of  nllway,  and  between  it  and  tiie  aea,  dne  eaat  ftoai 
Barton  station,  11|  miles  north  of  Berwick,  the  presoitciioRli  of  Cbii^f- 
jkane  exhibits,  in  its  northern  and  eastern  wall,  all  that  reouuns  of  tibe 
magnificent  priory  founded  in  1096  by  Edgar,  King  of  Scotland,  the 
wealthy  priors  of  which  fignneo  prominently  In  early  SoottiWi  hlateiy, 
and  beyond  it  is  the  blutf  promontory  of  St  Abb's  Head. 

Due  east  from  Grant's  House  station,  5  miles  to  the  north,  on  the 
verge  of  the  cliffs,  are  two  tall  remnants  of  Fast  (astle^  the  prindfkai 
strength  of  the  Homes,  and  the  "  Wooffitcng'*  of  Tkc^ritUg/' r  mmmw 
moor.** 

32.  7W  hrnndies  of  this  line  lead,  the  one  from  Drem,  17^  iniitrs  fmm 
Edinburgh,  to  North  Benrick,  on  the  sea-coa^t,  and  the  other  from  Chan<^ 
Ian,  about  3^  miles  to  tht;  north,  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  7/ :  uiirujicm^ 
The  fonntr  ]»iti!scs  over  a  plain,  the  most  fertile  portion  of  Scoii^uui.  Tb* 
conical  and  very  conspicuous  Ijxw  at  Berwick  commands  mo^t  axteoiiTe 
views,  dose  by  the  town  are  the  fine  mins  of  a  Cisterctan  nunneiy,  and 
three  ndieo  to  the  east  of  the  town  are  tlie  raim  of  tlie  impregnable  Onrtlr 
of  rantefloa,  the  celehrated  bold  of  the  Dongiasoea,  and  so  Ibrdbly  de- 
scribed in  Manniflp,  and  oppodte  it,  about  If  mflee  Itoom  the  ebon,  the 
high,  iaolated  But  JBImA^  on  which  tlood  a  tdU  more  tnimemlMii  matli^ 
at  tlmee  need  ae  a  ftale  prim,  and  espeolaliy  noted  fiir  tiie  eoaAMnm 
of  ieveml  distingirialied  Cmoaiitem.  It  ia  tnanted  liy  great  iackaef 
•ea-fewl,  and,  among  othon,  of  aolan  geeee.  Boata  maj  be  Imd  of  tiM 
lrc*'|>er  nt  Canty  Bay. 

UadUirujion  is  remarkable  as  the  birthpiaoe  of  Alexandv  It.  of  Soot- 
land  and  of  John  Knox.  Its  fine  abbey  was  cafied  "  iMoema  Lomiamm^ 
the  nave  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a  parish  church.  Thve  are 
remains  of  another  snoh  atmetare  in  tlie  ft^)«iiirfng  vyi^ge,  eaikd  **T1m 
Abbey."* 
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2.  OALBDOKXAir  BAILWAT* 

881  There  is  1ms  to  detain  us  on  tliii  greet  and  ImporteDt  eentnl  line 
of  eomniniileatioii— 4&  wsy  of  deeeriptiim—fls  of  the  dlaCenee  of  100 
mHei  ftom  Gmiide  to  Edinburgh,  about  one-half  is  quite  nninteieBtin^— 

that  \%  from  Beatoofc  Station  near  Moflht,  to  within  abont  fifteen  iniles  of 
fidfnbmgh.  The  foet  of  the  line  panea  tlurough  fertile  tracts,  with  the 
osnal  aoconipanimentSf  and  frequently  presents  br  uutiful  views;  and  the 

Higlilands  of  the  south  of  Scotland  passcA.-*  fine  distinctirc  fonns :  but 
thw  are  no  individual  objects  callin^jC  tor  spooial  not<\  iiiiU^sa  Gretna 
Greon— thf  bare  mention  <>f  wtiich  conveys  its  peculiar  attributes;  and 
Ix»chmalK'n  and  Motbii  VVclla,  alimdy  alluded  t'» ;  while  the  attractions 
along  the  Glasj^ow  Hranch  have  met  with  ail  we  can  spare  room  to  say, 
though  much  less  than  they  deserve. 

8.  iHB  sDmBunaH,  fektBi  amd  dvudsb  bailwat 

84.  Ooniws  through  the  fatUe  frndoktiiig  plainB  of  FIMiirs,  wifli 
beantlAil  sea  Tiews  at  the  outset  along  the  Ihrth  of  Fortb,  and  passing 
nmerons  towns  and  Tillages.  Hie  cnttbg  of  loek  close  by  Pettycor, 
tnaihs  the  soene  of  the  death  of  Jlaraadbr  ///.,  in  the  tndn  of  whieh 
IbUowed  sneh  disasten.  Oiange  Honae^  near  Kfoghotn,  was  the  resi- 
dsnee  of  the  edebrated  Kiikaldy  of  Grange,  Qaecn  Mary's  staonchest 
adherent.  <*The  Lang  Town  of  Kirkaldy,*"  a  street  of  al  ^ut  3  miles  in 
Isngth,  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  The 
tourist  will  be  gratified  by  stopping  at  the  Falkland  Station,  twenty 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  to  vi^it  the  beautiful  ruins  of  the  regal  palace 
of  Falkland  in  the  neighbourhrin  l,  where  .lames  V.  died,  and  men- 
ti'^rx  <!  in  his  "  Chryst*'*  h'irk  .'d  (he  (rreene'  m  "  Falkland  on  the 
Grr<  11-  celebrated  >  tlu  ]il  iceof  imprisonment  ot  David,  Oukf^  of 
JUotheHay,  mn  ol  iiubvil  lU.,  wliose  life  was  sustained  for  a  time  by  a 
WPt  nurse,  who  contrived  to  carry  milk  trom  her  breasts  thruugh  a  reed, 
to  the  unhappy  prLioner,  who,  however,  in  the  pangs  of  hunger,  is  said  to 
hare  eaten  off  portions  of  hb  own  fingers  I  Hie  areUteetavsis  nized 
Q&Mity  Gothic,  and  Scottish  BaioniaL  Between  Ladybank  Jonetioo, 
twenty*se?en  miles,  and  Springfield  Statioii,  thirty  iniles,  we  pasBthroogli 
thep«4shof  Colts,  in  wideh  Sir  David  WiDde  (whose  &thsr  was  minls- 
tv  of  the  parish)  was  bom.  The  woik  which  brought  him  into  nodoe 
was  «<Fltlessfo  Fahr,"  refMng  to  a  vOtaga  hi  the  parish.  Lord  Camp- 
belTs  father  was  minister  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Cupar.  Behind  the 
Crags  of  Bb  bo,  near  Dairsio  Station,  is  TAe  M^ug  ifbsr,  the  sesne  of 
tibe  murder  of  Archbi^^b  p  Sharpe. 

R5.  Should  the  traveller's  time  pmnit,  he  ought  certainly  to  arrange 
a  vUit  to  St,  .1ndrf^r.<,  which  V»rn^'  still  quite  an  ecclesiasttr  il  and  collc- 
t^al**  nrr,  with  it'*  ^|>ncir,Li^  m.un  street — tlie  ruins  of  its  inaL'iiifirent 
cathtrdral  >v.  t looking  tin  ^  — and  ])ictiirt^ue  castle  or  Hrrhi'-|M>i  (^pal 
pahic4s  on  tiif  \  -  rge  of  ,i  r  m  ky  cliff,  where  Cardinal  Beaton  wan  jHunlered 
— its  University  and  Madras  College — the  latter  founded  by  the  late 
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Dr.  Andrew  Bell ;  and  the  lugh  cmctnring  fortified  walls  of  the  Au£^ 
tine  Monastery,  wMeh  alao  embrace  the  cathedral  tmildinga.  Of  the 
cathedral  little  more  remains  than  the  lofty  east  and  west  ends^  with 
their  comer  to%ver*».  and  toweriTiir  hitzh  into  the  sky  separated,  and  sepa- 
rnted,  ]av'^r  was  this  structure,  by  an  iut«  rval  of  3/>0  feeL  But  of 
most  inters  St  ;ire  th*»  of  the  small  nlfloii^'  chapfl.  and  the  square 

tower  of  St,  liegulus,  of  a  size  very  disproportioned  to  tlic  iane  of  which 
it  is  an  adjunct,  bedde  the  catheiiral,  the  memm-ial  of  a  purer  faith,  and 
built  of  ciifi  lally  dressed  stone,  wIulIi  there  is  reason  to  believe,  u>  ht  the 
oldest  edifice  in  the  kingdom.  By  moukish  legends,  the  date  of  its  erectkm 
if  drawn  to  fiur  ba<^  as  the  fourth  century.  The  arcfaiepi>oop<l  ses  wm 
translBmd  tnm  Aberaethy  to  St  Aadievs  by  Matoolm  UL  Ttedtyk 
iModttod  with  man  J  tmportiat  wii  net  of  leiit  intwit  tkt 
■MHjiJuiia  «f  Jobn  Beiby  and  Pkid  Girsw^  of  Hanfltan,  Fimeil,  mi 
Wiahaft,  and  the  pMadtiiigof  Joluk  Knos.  Of  the  latter,  the  dMoBliBa 
of  the  oatiiodial  waa  however  a  kHantahtoxoaalt.* 

86.  At  Tjodijhcink  Jundkm  tiie  Pmik  Btamsk  divergea,  and  faai^f 
the  beautiful  Uwh  of  lindores,  affords,  near  Nawboiish,  a  view  of  the 
monhkring  fragments  of  the  abbey  of  that  name  (Lindores);  and  its 
dnstcrinp  old  fruit  trees.  The  views  of  the  Firth  of  Tay  and  Carae  of 
Gowne  are  splendid.  TTonre  the  line  proceeds  thn  nirh  the  now  inccm- 
siderable  villaj^e  of  J^er/;*?'/;/,  fmre  tbo  «iippo8ed  Ciij»iLil  of  the  Pictij^h 
kinji^om,  where  if  tln^  coh  liraii  1  numd  tower  (whirlt  <Pventy-four  ftsel 
hicrh) — res^arding  which,  and  tli<  tr>\\  t  r  nf  liRvhiii  (the  only  r^pwiraens  in 
Scot  1:^1  id  ),  resembling  the  Irish  round  towers,  so  much  has  l'<  i  n  \mttefi. 
Anti«iurtrmu8  of  authority  are  now  disposed  to  limit  the  ttgt*  ot  thesi?  tw*> 
to  the  twelfth  century.  We  are  unwilling  to  give  up  the  period  of  lOOU 
yoaia  aa  their  aarignable  age— i  e.  aa  huBt  hi  the  nhith  eentvy^whaa 
tha  Seoltiah  and  F&otiah  kingdoiaa  were  loritcd,  being  a  ooqjeetKred  era 
of  thriranctioii,if  nottha  FScllih  period  preceding.  Oonpetent  Jadgcs 
range  the  Irish  rond  towers  from  tiia  fifth  to  the  thhtenth  csBtmiiL 
Hie  atate  of  pwaeitatlan  is  at  anj  rate  ranaAablab  Thov  aena 
iM>  dopfat  that  theaeedlflcei  were  eorferiMticd,  and  iaattpfobahflitywaei 
asbeUriet. 

Afterwards  pass  the  wefl-knowil  wataring  plaoe  of  Bridge  of  £am  and 
Pitkeathly  WeIR  The  view  from  M' nrrieff  hill  betweea  thaw  aad  the 
T^r,  waa  oaUed  by  Peoaant^  the  glory  of  Sootiaad.** 

4.  THB  BCXymSB  CKHTBAL, 

87.  Which  continues  the  direct  line  of  the  Caledonian  ii.alvv.iv  i. 
Perth,  branches  off  from  the  Greenhill  Junction  about  half  way  beiw^n 
the  Falkht  and  Oaadecaiy  Statioiia  oa  tha  Ediabuisb  and  Gla^w 
Battway.  TUa  Une  paaMa  aaroaa  tha  rich  phOaof  tha  Burth,  aaar  ttM 

*<hm^lNMraBfrenitheLBiMte8latioato8t  Aiuinm(6BUet)  at  aU  kmrt. 
tesuttketieiaB. 
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bfltdft  fiiUi  of  FalUik  and  BammcklKiiii— past  Sliriiiis— up  tha  omme 
of  the  Allan  past  Dnnblane  and  tha  Sfaoiff  Mnir— and  near  the  Boman 
^"i— aft  Affiiflfii  anil  ilanta  infea  Slialliiani  lliiQiialiiiiil  a  TBfv  rfoih 
tsaet  of  oovitiy.  Seraral  pointa  toiidiad  by  tha  line  luiva  been  aliaady 
•Dodidto. 

68.  Bat  na  mna^  diverging  Ibr  a  space,  spedaHy  call  the  toorisfea 
attention  to  the  scenery  of  the  Devon,  wldch  fiUls  into  the  Firtfa  at  Gam- 
b«8,b#vtr8ticUng^  aad  to  tbe  onoe  regal  town  of  Donformluie. 

CASTLE  CAMPBELL  AJ«l>  TIIE  SCFNF.RY  OF  THE  DEVON',   mH.  CALDRON 
LINN',  RUMBLINC;   BKU/GE,   AND  DEVIL's  MILL. 

The  c-ourse  of  "  th<"  rn  stal  iVvon,"  "  the  winding'  Dovon,"  song  by 
Buma,  is  of  a  chariniug  chjiracter  to  I>olIar,  thirteeu  miles  frt'iii  Stirlini^, 
having,  on  ont*  hniul,  the  variegated  {slopes  of  the  Ochil«,  formitiHtiEig  at 
th«^  s<  nil  ui  l>amyat,  celebrated  for  its  commaiuiing  vii  ^v.  and  (m  tIk 
filler,  ihe  rich  expanse  of  the  plain  of  the  Forth^  with  its  siii^uUriv 
winding  rivcr  aiul  graiiually  widening  estuary.  The  little  glen  of  AlviL, 
rather  more  than  half  way,  invites  the  tourist  to  turn  aside  to  scan  its 
wiMNjBand  beaotiea  and  catcade.  Ati>oflb%wbeietlMialaanacademyof 
oonriderable  repute,  wa  are  In  the  Jnunedlata  vicinity  of  tba  line  quadnui- 
gniar  rain  of  (kulh  Campbeli,  long  a  seat  of  tha  Aigj^  fannljr,  impo&ingly 
jiawJied  on  an  betireen  two  deeply  channelled  rivnleti,  wluehi 

uniting  below  ita  walla,  fmn  the  brook  whidi  rnna  thioagh  Dollar*  An 
amphitheatre  of  biUe  riaee  anmnd,  dothed,  as  are  the  imvineo,  in  doee 
w^ffm*Hw%Q  wood.  Thia  atroctoie  was  destroyed  in  1645 Montroae  and 
hla  adherents,  the  O^ilvlca  of  Airlle^  alike  hereditaxy  enemies  of  the 
Campbells.  The  ancient  name  is  the  Castle  of  Gloomy  and  from  thenamee 
of  the  <nirrounding  localities,  it  has  further,  by  a  pby  ui  words,  been  said 
to  be  situated  on  the  WcUer  of  Gri^^  in  the  Glm  of  Carey  and  the  Pariih 
of  Dolour!  Alxnit  three  mil«s  alM>v*>  Dollar,  the  channel  of  the  Devon, 
immediately  after  makinj?  tlie  singular  change  in  its  course,  called  The 
Crook  of  Devon."  exhibits  a  succession  of  peculiar  ap{>ea.rancei^  known 
under  the  Sijmewuat  faiita>ticjil  titles  of  the  Cnhiron  I  inn.  thf  Rumbtmg 
Briilgty  and  the  DemTs  AlUL  Of  these,  the  lajsL  and  ujijn  nnosL  is  where 
the  river,  forminfC  a  cascade,  falls  iiit<j  a  deep  io«.kv  t \i\  it\%  beating 
a4,'iUiiai  the  f*ides  of  which  a  sound  id  produced  resembling  that  ol  a  iuill, 
and  the  prefix  to  its  cognomen  is  derived  from  tius  t^d  mill  working 
Sunday  aa  well  as  Saturday.  Lem  than  a  qoarter  of  a  mik  below,  tlie 
nairow  dnct  of  rock  b  spanned  1^  an  arch  ISO  ftat  above  the  water, 
of  whioh  the  alteration  of  ita  note,  aa  it  toUa  along  to  nnnnbling  noeae, 
glvia  tha  variation  of  epithet  to  thia  ipot»  The  aspect  of  the  chaam  ftom 
tlie  bridge  or  ftmn  tha  adjoining  banks,  ia  atartUog^  and  highly  pictnr- 
eeqne.  A  mile  below,  the  water,  within  m  abort  apaee,  haa  channelled  oat 
hi  its  deaeent  a  aaiiea  of  deep  baaiDa  or  caldniia  in  the  rock,  in  whldi  it 
aeethes  and  boils  in  great  commotion,  and  finally  precipltatea  itself  ftOB 
the  third  and  last  caldron  in  a  fine  wateilall  of  Ibrty-four  iaei. 
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«».  IHINFEBMLINB. 

Liatotd  of  Rtraetng  bis  ^tepA,  we  wcNdd  recomtnend  to  the  toorut  to 
itrike  across  to  Dunfermline,  and  return  to  Stirling  hf  ASktu  Don- 
ftnuHne  is  distinguished  by  hsving  been  an  early  Mat  of  the  Scottith 

monarchT  and  frequent  residence,  and  long  the  burial  pla<?<?  of  our  kings. 
The  ruiiu  of  a  <?q«arf»  tower  on  a  peninsular  mound,  on  tlie  side  of  a  df**p 
plen,  clo*?c  Ny  thf  t'^wn,  is  called  Malcolm  Ccenmort*  T^f^-^.  Thert-  be 
was  married  t(»  hi^  i  iv  Ti.  tb^  «:iiTit»M|  Marg^aret."  daughter  of  Ivlwari 
Atli<*Hner;  audit  Ma.s  h»  vvLi*  uaii-Hi*  rrtu  the  place  <^f  n\val  ssi'|mkurc  hilht*r 
from  loiia.  Malc«>hn  himself,  David  I.,  Alexander  1.  and  fIL,  and 
Robert  Bruce,  and  other  moDarcli^,  were  burietl  iu  the  choir  of  the  abbey, 
the  site  iA  the  present  parish  church.  The  abbey  became  one  of  the  most 
richly  endowed  nonastie  Inttitntfoot  in  Scotland,  and  was  goTemed  bj 
a  mitred  abbot.  The  remdning  lofty  wall  of  the  frmtcty,  with  its  three 
timof  windowa,etSntcititetoChestylu  of  the  oitablid^^  Of  the 
abbey  the  strong  bnttraeied  nnve  lemaini  entiie^  of  Honnni  nrchlleGtarei 
witheomeof  thepOlmciititt  sfgcigfOthenepiiallTgiooftd.  Agloooy 
grandeur  it  the  chancteristic  of  the  wbole.  Tbe  choir  and  transept  hare 
been  re-eonstmeted  Ibr  a  pariah  chvdi.  It  will  perfaape  be  in  tiie  raoel* 
lection  of  tlie  reader  that»  some  yean  agO|  In  dearing  away  the  ruins  of 
the  choir,  the  skeleton  of  the  illustrious  Bruce  was  discorered  quite  entire, 
wrapped  in  its  leaden  shroud.  It  was  re-interred  under  the  pulpit  of  the 
present  church.  Rut  a  iVapmont  of  the  palace  now  remains.  Ttie  la.»t 
time  it  was  bontnir-  !  In-  t\  royal  vi-it  in  1*»5t».  on  wilich  fT-nutlTB 
Charles  II.  si^ed  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  here. 

The  town  of  Dunft  rmliae  is  celebral^'d  for  its  mami!  i  ttiTvs  ot"  nj-' 
table  linen,  in  which  from  (1000  to  7000  pennons  are  emploveJ  ia  ihe  toua 
and  suburbs.  The  whole  surrounding  district  is  peculiarly  rich  in  coal, 
iron,  and  limestone,  including  the  extensive  collieries  of  the  Earl  Elgin, 
and  a  Tafiety  of  raecala  hm  been  wnnglil  In  the  OefaBu  On  the  waf 
to  Stiriing,  along  the  rich  carte  groonda  bordering  the  Forth,  the  towen 
of  Qadonamian  and  AUoa  are  objects  in  the  '■"^'■^f  whkh  attract  the 
ojo;  the  Ibnner  a  remnaiit  of  a  cattle  of  Bobeit  the  Braoali^  iriioae  ainvd 
and  hehnet  ate  preaarved  at  Broom  Hall,  Oa  Bari  of  E^*a  — anilaB, 
and  the  other  of  the  old  eaatle  of  tha  Manr  ftmllyv  triMaa  flue  manioB 
and  demesne  adjoins  the  town. 

40.  The  Bridge  t^f  JUm,  past  Stirling,  is  a  deii^tftii  watering-place. 
A  steep  indine,  riaing  to  Dunblane,  enables  to  enjoy  more  leisurely  the 
delightful  ?cenerj'  of  the  Allan.  Horr,  in  the  groiind^  of  Kipp-eomssi, 
thert'  !•  a  note<l  sycamore,  supposed  to  be  the  larp^^t  in  the  kintrdom. 
and  nearly  500  years  old.  J)^fr;Nnvr  ffifhrrfml  is  iirrtJV  entire  in  tbf" 
walls,  and  tlie  choir  is  use<l  n-  the  parish  >  hun  li.  S.>me  of  the  quaint 
oak  car\ing,  and  a  few  old  sarcophagi  and  monumeuts,  arc  pre*er\ 
Dunblane  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  rcll  of  the  Culdees.  It  stands 
aMOaiated  with  the  name  of  the  eminent  uud  ^piintual  Ltu^htan,  hm^ 

4 
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nnmhmA  bere  as  the  good  Usbop."  The  railway  f^uses  dose  to  his 
filTOurite  walk.  His  library,  bequeathed  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  is 
still  entire.  About  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  the  Sheriff- 
mnir  was  the  scene  of  tho  irfiwn  hattk%  13th  Feltmnrv  1715,  betwoon  the 
rebel  army,  un(l*^r  thv  I-.arl  of  Mar,  ami  the  royal  troops,  under  Arg>-le. 
The  latter's  l«  ft  ns  xs  speedily  broken,  and  completely  rout^Ml  by  Glengarry 
and  Cliiii  ;ui;iM.  while  Argyle  drove  back  lus  «>j>jK»iiijnts  (who  attempted 
to  raliy  ua  times)  to  the  AlUu.  The  victorious  Ili^hlaiuiers  returning 
00  hiii  rear,  caused  hiui,  however,  to  desist,  and  both  armiea  withdrew, 
ndtte  knowing  which  htd  won  the  day ;  but  Argyle  succeeded  in  pi^ 
Twtfaig  the  intended  passage  of  the  Forth.  FoHtmt^  ten  mike  from 
Perth,  is  the  locality  to  which  Kenneth  H'Alplne  xemoved  the  Seoto- 
Pictish  monaidiy  In  the  ninth  centniy.  Dnjiplin  Gaetle  (tiie  Eail  of 
Kinmmll)  is  seen  at  we  advance.  At  Moncrieff  the  line  passes  through 
a  toon'  I  '  f  rode,  \\  miles  in  extent,  emerging  from  which,  the  valley  and 
fiver  of  the  Tqr,  with  Perth's  fiur  dty,  bnnts  in  splendour  on  the  view. 

5.  TuK  pKaru  a^d  DuNUkK,  DuM>Ei::  and  Aubuuaxu,  ^otti^u 
Midland  JuircnoH,  and  Arbroath  and  Forfab  Railwat. 

41.  These  lines  fonn  a  (X)ntluuou3  circuit  of  communication  by  the 
sevtjral  points  in  lirated  by  their  respective  names,  and  by  the  Dundee 
and  Newtyle  Ruihvay  havui^  a  further  middle  line  of  connection,  and 
a^urd  a  variety  of  choice,  as  fair  a^i  the  Froickheim  Junction,  about  mid- 
way between  Forfar  and  Arbroath,  whence  the  Aberdeen  Railway  conti- 
nues the  line  of  railway  to  tliat  city.  Hie  tourist  should,  perhaps,  prefer 
the  direct  line  to  Dondee.  This  passes  through  the  level  Caneo/Cknorie, 
80  wen  known  for  its  great  expanse  of  the  finest  com  land;  it  is  embel- 
iSshed  with  nnmevoas  mansions,  and,  with  the  oontigaona  Ilrth  of  Tny, 
is  lined  by  ranges  of  wooded  and  cnltivated  hilto.  The  laige,  iNutUiig 
nuuraihetmring  and  sea-port  town  of  J>iitulee  ftresents  a  fine  i^peaianoe 
from  the  water  or  quays— its  peculiar  feature  being  its  great,  massive 
sqnare  steei>h*,  wln'oh  is  worth  ascendinpj  for  the  view. 

In  this  way,  however,  unless  by  taking  the  T>tind*'r  and  Newtyle 
line,  one  mis?es  the  tine  OKth'  of  (ilammis,  the  be.si  i  imeu  extant, 
being  In  pert'eel  pre.servati- n.  -  f  the  old  Souttish  baromai  architecture— 
the  olde!<t  portioui*  early  Nuruiaji,  the  latter  Flemish.  It  Btan«i»  in  llie 
mid.ni  ct  extensive  woods,  quite  near  the  GlummU  station  on  the  Scotti^ih 
Midland  Junction,  27  milee  from  Perth.  It  b  a  large  and  lofty  pile, 
erowned  with  sharp-pointed  turrets  and  rafled  platforms.  The  great  hall, 
and  especially  the  roof,  is  very  fine.  There  are  several  valuable  paintings 
and  some  cuiioos  leHes.  There  had  been  lofty  oomspondiag  wingti  with 
intervening  courts,  which,  with  very  eattensive  and  intricate  ontworhi^ 
have  nnfortonately  been  removed.  Malcolm  IL  la  said  to  have  died  iiere, 
having  been  wounded  in  the  vicinity  by  assassins;  and  the  fepresenta- 
tloos  OQ  certain  corioasly  sculptured  obelisks  near  at  hand,  are  supposed 
to  lepiesent  the  ocewvence.  These,  aud  a  curioos  son-dial  in  the  court. 
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are  worthy  of  attention.  The  outlook  from  tin-  top  of  the  castle,  on  the 
fertt]<»  pxpan*?p  n\\'\  rich  woods  of  Str:ithrntjro,  will  he  frviind  not  less  so. 
We  oughl  not  to  omit  to  say  that  tlie  railwav  runs  from  Vvrlh  along 
the  conrsp  of  the  Tay,  commanding  very  beautiful  viti>N^.  as  Jar  aa  its 
jtmctiou  with  the  Isia,  where  the  scenery  ii  picturesque.  Ui\  the  ri^ht 
will  be  seen  Dmmnane  UilL^  a  natne  associated  with  that  of  ^lacbeth.  It 
is  crowned  by  what  has  been  a  fortified  station,  whicb  may  luure  owed  its 
oi|^n  to  bbiL* 

RiQgwiuy  from  DwideSi  the  ntatt  pohift  of  ipeciil  inttwet  ^i^jif^HrooAf 

hm  been  in  the  aovetlit*!  eye,  in  depietfng  mom  of  the  oou  of  the 
AnHfUiy.  It  possesses  a  more  palpable  interest  in  the  ruins  of  the  cele- 
belied  Abbey  of  Aberbrothock,  foonded  bj  William  the  Lion,  who  lies 
interred  within  its  walls,  and  dedicated  to  Thomas  A^Bocket,  shortly 

after  his  murder,  and  rather  a  HiriLnilar  r*Tnfrnitinri,  if  it  be  so  rf^irnrdp^, 
of  the  principle  of  fcrloHi'i^jtifal  siiprt-macy  to  which  he  fell  a  niartyr. 
The  ablxn-  has  ti*  l  u  a  magriiiii  i  nr  building,  but  now  a  iUi4j43  of  rather 
unsightly  fragments,  having  sadly  gone  or  been  re<luml  to  decay,  none 
of  the  pillars  remaininj;,  aiul  the  friable  stone  ha\  iiig  yielded  up  uil 
vestiges  of  the  decorative  parts ;  but  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  have  into** 
fered  to  preroit  ftirther  demoUtkn,  and  h«yg  had  the  skis  cksred  oot> 

6.  THB  ABERDEEN  RAILWAY. 

42.  Tlicrc  are  not  many  points  of  particular  interest  in  the  further  way 
north.  A  slight  divergence  at  the  Montrose  Station,  on  one  hand,  lf  i  l>i 
to  Montrose,  and  a  short  branch,  in  the  opposite  directioa,  conducts  to 
Brechin. 

Montrote  is  a  consideraldc  and  rather  handsome  town,  built  on  a  low 
peninsida  stretching  from  the  uurth  across  the  estuai^-  of  the  £»k,  and 
connecting  with  the  aonthem  ahoie  by  one  of  the  largest  of  sospenaion 
bridges,  and  is  girt  on  the  east  by  extemiTe  links  and  sands. 

A^edHn  is  deQ^tfnlly  situated  above  the  woodsd  dsU  of  the  Eik,  and 
is  lemarkable  Ibr  the  round  tower  attached  tothechnidfr— oneof  the  only 
two  such  in  Scotland  —the  other  already  noticed  belhg  at  Ahenethy. 
Hie  cathedral  church  itself  is  very  old,  with  another  tower  short  and 
square,  and  tenninating  in  a  dwarf  octagonal  qiire.  Measn.  Hsndecsoa*s 
nnrseri^  here  are  deservedly  celebrated. 

The  conntr}'  to  Aberdeen  continues  well  cultivated,  but  rather 
bleak ;  but  the  line  presents  Tariety  in  crossing  several  small  intersecting 

•  There  is  some  \i  ry  nno  woo«led,  river,  ttiul  cliff  »ccnery  at  Craighall,  on  the 
Aicht,  near  Blairgowrie,  of  much  the  nune  character,  thoiit;}!  not  oa  so  grand  a 
seale,  as  thnt  of  the  Findliom.  Between  Blairgowrie  and  IHinkeid.  n  distaaoe  of 
twelve  miles,  the  drivx  by  the  lochs  o(  Marhe,  Cliuiy>Baticrstonei  and  L<oweft,  ui  rtry 
pleasing,  and  especially  as  we  appnick  DaBkeld  tile  peas  lalo  Cht  Deeside  High« 
fanda,  hy  the  SpttM  ^  INfMtAM^  fssMBls  lons  ftw  SDcfij  WMsMa  pssks  tesniis 
thosoiuout  kreL 
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▼aUeys ;  the  outakirtA  <^  the  GnunpUns  canse  the  interior  to  assume  a 
hilly  character :  and  north  of  Stonehaven  the  railway  rnns,  in  great 
measure,  along  the  face  of  cliff?  immrd'mtrly  nbovc  the  Near  the 

neat  town  of  Stonehaven,  we  have  the  extensive  mim  ot  huiinoiiar  Castle, 
boilt  by  the  Keiths,  Great  Marischals  of  S<'<»tland,  which  occupy  four  or 
five  acres  on  thced^e  of  a  portion  of  the  iron-bound  coast  to  tiie  south,  with 
a  deq>  interveuiiig  duuim.  1  he  »heU  of  the  great  square  tower  is  entire,  aud 

thiB  gvTison  had  been.  The  am  at  top  wa§  eodidad  by  •  nmpift 
wiD,  and  tha  aoeeM  was  by  «  winding  foot|Mitli,  and  tbfoci^  «  gateway 
in  A  waD,  forty  fast  higb,  and  along  an  aidnd  {lassage  protaeted  1^  mora 
than  one  portcullis.  During  the  wars  of  the  CommoowealChi  the  regalia 
wave  placed  for  safety  by  the  Privy  Ck>uncil  in  Dunnottar,  as  the  place  of 
greatest  security  in  the  kingdom.  During  the  sie^  which  ensned,  when 
driven  to  extremity,  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  the  gt)v<^mor'.s  wife,  entrusted  them  to 
Mrs.  Granfjor,  wife  of  the  minister  of  Kinuetf,  who  had  been  permitted  to 
%Lsit  her  hy  the  Engli»h  general,  Lainl»»>rt.  Mre.  Granger  contrived 
boldly  to  varry  out  the  crown  in  her  lap,  while  her  servant  had  the  sceptre 
and  sword  slung  in  a  bag  of  tlax  on  her  back.  They  were  secreted  at 
times  under  the  pulpit  at  Kinnelf,  and  at  others  in  a  duuble-bottomed 

bad  al  the  manae,  tffl  tha  Raatoiatioa.  Hia.  Ogilvie  did  not  tell  her 
hnaband  where  they  were  tOl  she  was  on  her  deathbed.  Wallace,  about 
1296^  aoeoiding  to  Blind  Hany,  destroyed  4000  Englishmen  at  Dnniiottari 
tatting  lha  to  the  dinidi  wiiere  they  liad  fled  far  sanctoaiy. 

**  Smo  talf  en  crags,  right  dolefully  to  dee, 
Soiae     tm»  l!eil»  some  ttatteied  in  the  tea." 

In  16aft»  167  el  tiie  GoiroMnten  were  dimftt  into  the  Whigs*  Vaolt  at 
Donnottar,  wliere  many  of  them  died.  With  these  ehaiactertstic  ind- 
deots  of  times  to  which  oar  own  form  a  happy  contrast,  we  dose  onr 
rapid  iorvey  of  the  Lewlaiids»  fay  way  of  Snpidement  to  ovr  Gnids  to  the 
IQgldands  and  Uands  of  Soothmd. 


NOTE  TO  SECTION  IL 

KHBATUM  AB  TQ  >OAM  OH  TU  WOT  OV  BOSa  Ain> 
aumSLAMD  SMIRMi 

In  our  prehniinarv  rcm.'u-k*  on  the  romis  on  tin-  w<-Bt  of  Ross  and  SatherUndahirc, 
p.  4S,  It  has  been  ui«)rreetly  stated,  that  "  trom  UUapool,  through  the  diBtrict  of 
CMpdi,  to  Loch  lanw,  in  fl«th«ltfidshirs,  there  is  yet  no  pakte  lathede- 
•cri|ition  of  SathwlsiwIiMi  i .  p.  615.  this  miBtake  is  so  f  tr  rectified  bgr  the  seutence— 
"  At  T^-dmnrc  a  road  branchc«  off  Bouth-^<■t•8t  to  Cnookan,  the  extreme  boiuidan-  of 
Assjnt,  tovuds  Loch  Broom,  which  bss  now  been  coBtintted  io  UUspoQ^  sizteeii 
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miJea  distant."  We  deem  it  nght  thus  more  i:"  i1Iy  to  direct  attention  to  this 
fmci : — Jhm  ahoft  road  fonmi  %  rery  important  Imk  m  the  ihi^a  of  mtutxmm  on 
the  veft  eoMt,  •§  tedif  tkoe  it  a  line  ni  cawmiintii  eompletcd,  though  by 
istiuBT  iurtuoui  windinga,  tinoaglMivt  thevbole  ct  thewwt  comIi  aad  ttm  nmi 
tfw  wlMle  of  Scotlimd  From  Ullapod,  louthwaidi,  ve  maj  either  take  the  Garrr 
road,  or  that  hy  Loch  Grciiioni,  to  Foolfwc  fahnost  mmpletedi.  and  thence  to  the 
Dinjrwall  and  .1r?ir!»<^t^m  road,  at  Auchnasheon — while,  were  the  road  formed  Gmn  the 
head  of  Loch  lumduu  to  Shiddag,  a  much  mort;  weaterly  poukt  woukl  be  reached 

or  lathtr  recxittstroctaoa,  ot  that  to  Aarhnjahcca,  aod  ateo  llMiae  imdbyLoAGni- 

nord  and  Loch  Maree,  and  clsmhere,  the  pubUc  and  the  Highhmda  are  indited  to 
the  co-operatkm  of  the  Highland  Rt  ln  f  Cummitt^'c  with  the  pnbhc  spirited  lacdri 
proprietors  in  thMe  dittncta — a  Taliubie  and  endunfii;  mcmonai  of  the  laboan 
the  C<»uimttee. 
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DIBECnONS  TO  TBA7ELLEBS. 

A  VERY  lew  hmis  wiii  sutficc  in  the  way  of  su'^-^.-'stinn?  as  to  cquiprncnl  ami  other  ron- 
ndentioiia  trHvelluig.  The  more  Umited  ihc  unmbct  of  penauft  in  a  tounn]{  part}^, 
it  if  qMooi  the  kttnik  tlicn  wiD  be  «f  iDeoBTenienee  in  pant  of  aeeonraodatioB, 
aeUMnony  be  in  niaiiy  putt  <rf  the  HifUandi  irhere  there  ia  only  a  ringtemn  <if 
moderate  size.  Pedestrians  should  hare  their  wardrobe  as  lijfht  and  scantj'  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  in  every  rase  we  wonld  rcformnend  wrtolU-M  clothing  to  be  m&i  (inctiulmg 
wonted  stockings,  which  ihould  be  changed  every  day).  Or  a  hght  over-coat  should 
WflnvML  IideeAtldtwiU  VllMnidindifpenMb)e»«ntettBajteflnqmt«^ 
doB  for  boninf  nd  eoidtnif  .  AwiIldi^nniliNlfaiehouUnlin9ibecnricd,tn]|t«K 
tect  one  Ikom  the  sun  as  modi  m  from  the  rain,  together  with  a  otanpaBS,  and  n 
travcllinjr  map  liarl  best  be  wmpm^<l  in  oil-skin,  vrhich  will  also  serve  to  carry  u 
few  ftliceU  of  wntmg-paper  anu  sket<  h-Uouk,  with  pea  andiuk  aud  drawing  matenais. 
In  case  of  deriating  out  of  the  usual  thoroughfares,  a  few  button^  pins,  thread  and 
neeJIiie,  end  eenp,  with  e  pieee  ef  Knen  ley  far  bwuieB  end  eofce,  nmy  not  beenuee; 
and  all  ought  to  he  prorided  wiili  e  IHtte  ftwHliffT*fi  chiefly  lajtative  and  sedative. 
T^H'trr!  nn  the  skin  bIkiuUI  be  opened  by  nuin-rti'  n  ru  i  dlr  through  them,  or  with  a 
pcnknite,  and  the  fnot  run!  ^tockin^j  sole  wcU  rulibed  m  ith  brown  soap,  «  hirti  hinlens 
the  skiu.  A  tea  Uumcr  u  a  good  arrangement,  with  refrethment  during  the  day. 
InltliepedeiWaadiOQldnot  knveintbenMniingvithmtetkiitnpeoeQf  breed 
m  olte  neaiiikB6n1«  to  prevent  fcintirtiMii  bf  the  wif .  Bet  it  elong  with  the 
water  yon  will  feel  disposed  to  drink  on  your  joome) ,  hut  nse  spirits  of  all  lands  in 
grfat  moderation,  egpecially  dnring  the  early  parts  of  the  day.  Milk  and  water  is  a 
saf«  and  sali&fyutg  beverage.  If  on  a  botanical  or  geo]og;ical  excuiikm  of  some  endor- 
ence,  cany  bnt  one  peir  of  aknmg,  large-tiied  ifaoeey  one  peir  ef  tro»eer%  ceie  doth 
weietcoet  with  leelfar  pechet^  oae  wfgmt  ifcart  eoeti  piofided  wilh  eii  hay  peckete. 
two  oat  ud  two  inside,  and  tvo  in  the  bneeti,  two  peir  of  eoarse  worsted  socks,  two 
shirts,  one  black  silk  neckcloth,  and  a  cap  or  wide-awake.  Geologists  "shonlH  nrry  ;i 
imali  chipping  hammer,  and  a  quadrai^  for  taking  the  dip  of  rocks ;  and  ihe  bot.au'st 
win  find  that  a  few  sheets  of  paper  and  blot-eheet  between  stout  pasteboards,  and 
tied  with  n  etarong  eoid,  or  netrep  end  badde»  wQl  tarn  e  neelbl  end  eonfenknt 
pMBltepneenring  specimens.  ¥Mipeeflri  are  apt  to  tear  and  let  in  the  nin  where  it 
is  not  wanted  so  that,  if  the  appearance  of  a  lixht  wicker  bs^^lvi  t.  woven  or  prr>- 
terted  as  to  be  watertight,  'Usregarded.  it  will  be  found  the  beat  gcnerAl  rerfptar!?- 
for  all  sorta  of  stores  and  comiorts.  But  fur  the  most  part,  the  pedestnan  should 
■ehehie  weidwheeeportehieeetobeeeiiiy  eeeiteiaedinMieeetpociDBti.  Weter- 
pnef  eepet  win  be  fbnndeC  grant  ewioebf  ell  tnreUeniend  en  leee  hmdaneoBe 
tten  an  over-coat ;  but  then  they  do  not  serre  as  a  snlHcient  enbelttttte  when  one  is 
exptjsed  without  motion.  A  pair  ci  i%pcri  will  be  ionnd  n  eonUtait,  whi^  weU 
nguj*  the  tiooble  of  ceoying. 
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1.  DiaTANCES  IN  TU£  HIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS. 


1.  InvemeM  to  Perth ,  bij  Ban£\  Abenken,  and  Dundee. 


MUM 

OuspbdlUmB  (toknble  inn) 

n 

11 

Aberdeen 

16 

ll« 

7 

18 

Stonehaven 

15 

1S4 

Forres  .... 

11 

lATerberne 

.       .  10 

m 

Klgin  .... 

IS 

41 

Joli&shnTeB 

.      .  5* 

147* 

Foelnben 

0 

50 

Montrose 

9 

\hf>{ 

Cnllea  .... 

IS 

62 

ArbroBtli 

.      .  121 

169 

Buff  .... 

u 

76 

DttBdM    .  . 

.      .  17 

Itt 

Turriff  .... 

11 

87 

Incbtut 

.    .  4 

IH 

Old  Mddmm 

16 

106 

Puth 

.     .  •  IH 

2.  Jftvemm  to  Ferth,  bjf  HmUijf,  Abtrdta^  ami  BrtMm* 


BfUa 

^1iiben»  (tee  No.  1) 

60 

60 

Keith 

9 

69 

Huntly 

10 

69 

Pitmachie 

13 

83 

Inreruiy          .  , 

9 

91 

Abcnleen  . 

16 

107 

Stanehayen 

15 

lU 

IjfflCBflSldfflE 

U 

136 

£ik  Bridge 
BredoB 
Forfar 
Glammifl 
Mdfle 


SI 

H  IT*".? 


Moy,  public-boose 

Frpt'bum,  tolerable. 

Bndgc  of  Corr,  agood  small  mil 


Kinfmstie 
i>aiwhinaie 


XUm 

lU 

12 
14 


MUm 
S8i 


DalnHCiirdoch 

Blur  r  r  Rridge  of  Tilt 

Mouiiuearu 

l>\uikeM 


71J 

83 

91| 

n 

K'H 

li 

lift 

4.  Perth  to  FochaJben^  by  Blaxr-AthoUy  Capetown  ^  Braemar,  and 


Milnt 

vhm 

Dankeid 

Ih 

15 

Grantoim  to  Bridge  of  Ovr, 

Blair  .... 

\9\ 

Castletown  of  BraRmar 

iUi 

mi 

iiuliuulailocli  or  ioT«revaa, 

Rienloan,  tolerable  . 
CorgnriT.  that)  bedpubtie^bfliue 
Tomautoul,  tolerable 

13 

73| 

amall  in  • 

13 

B\ 

7» 

9 

91 

Kotbe« 

4 

Qftntofwii       •     •  • 

U 

106 

J^SoAilNn      •     .  • 

10 

Blairpnwn© 
Spittal  tiloisltee 
Ciitlctoini 


124 

19 
16 


17 
61 


Pumanich 

Kir?r  irdiue-O'Neill 
ruxk  iuu 


16 

16 
12 
IS 


67 
SS 
96 
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6.  Imtmeu  to  Glasgow,  by  ForUWlttittm €md  Crmm  Canal 


18 
U 


QcBanTk  Hiit»  iieir  fbycn, 

dated  pvblic-bonsc 
Hort'Axifnstui,  tolerable 
lBver)(iirry  ... 

Letterifinluvslati'dptablic-liouse 
Spcan  Brulj(c,  siatcu  public-houM  8 


At  Bannwifl^  •  Ivfe  iuk 


8 

90 


MliM 

Miki 

Oban  .... 

18 

96 

18 

Easdalc,  no  inn 

16 

m 

82 

Chnan  Canal,  north  end, 

39i 

small  inn  . 

90 

196 

47 

Lochtglpiwia 

9 

134 

65 

Tarbcrt 

13 

147 

68 

Rotheaav  . 

97 

m 

GrccnocV 

19 

198 

83 

Glaigov 

96 

219 

7. 


DrunniRilrochet  . 
InTermoniton,  miaU  inn 
Itort-AQKiutat,  7-84  mSikm. 

Tor^uil,  silted  public-hou»e 
Cluauy,  sktcd  public-bouse 
SbidlMmse,  good  pubUc-hoote   llf  65^ 
Shielhou»c  to  Dornie  public-house,  10 ; 

Kyle  Akin,  good  inu,  10—^  mUes. 
XilflBliempiSilic-IWMe        Uf  74| 


89  XHRMyBMi  hjf  J[jfi$  AAflB* 


u 

14 

13 

27 

16 

5H 

Broadford 

Isle  Urousay,  steaiu- 

boat  iun,  9  ^  , - 

Annodaif ,  no  inn,  7  i 
Sli^chan,  good 
Portree 

Kinloch-Snizort,  pablic-booM 
CousMctter,  public-hooie 


XilM  MilM 

IS  Ml 


l;i 
13 
6 
6 
10 


117j 
123| 

18^ 


&  Ji 


ItirtrAuguitus,  CMC  No.  6). 
Otrranflra»  no  BUI 


to  Dalwhinnitf     i  or(- Jiynftoi. 

Mile*  MllMl 

Bnd^e  uf  Laggan 
IMhvuBBit 


83 
18 


3S 
10 


MiiM  MUM 

8  58 
6  88 


9.  Invemest  to  Loch  Eournkmd, 
lavennonatoD,  (ace  Ho,  ?)• 


MUm 

97  27 

7  34 

Inverganrlnn  7\  4U 

.aUtcdpoblic-lMUM  12  68i 


Loch  Uouruhead,  slated 

pnblic-house 
Tomandoan  to  Ctmuj,  10| 
miles. 


90  78i 


Lcttorfinlay.  ire  No.  fiV 

lATerlochy'CaaUe,  no  inn 


"It" 

47 

u 

61 

9 

68 

U 

78 

Kinloch-Ayloit,  atatod  public- 
house         .  * 
Arisaig, 


nut  Mltos 

10  b6 
10  98 


11.  Fort-WiOicm  to  Pkmam,  bjf  Lod^ 


8MUI  Bridge.  aMD  in 
Bidge  of  Rov  and  Inn, 
ttAift  Ina^CMfc  tad  of 


MiiM  Miks 

7 

8  10 


Lodi 

hOOM 

Biidfc  of  Laggan 


HUM  mom 


35 
8 
11 


85 
43 
M 
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12.  Fort-  WUiiam  to  LochffUpkoad. 


best  on  south  nds  . 
Danr«  null  inn      •  • 
Fntiiicmh,  piiMf0*1ioim 
Shian  Kem,  public-houio 
Connei  Ferrv,  amall  inn  . 
Lon,  tolenue  inn 


KUm 

U 

Mile* 
14 

KiBsfBTcr,  iinll  Mbiie-lMWt 

Kilmclford  lOw 

7 

SI 

Barbreck 

4 

ts 

Kflmitin 

4 

LochgQphead  inn 

Si 

Im.      to  hxrenrj 

6 

40 

f 

T 
8 

fli 
M 


74 


18.  Obcui  to  Staffa  and  /cmo,  bif  i  iva. 


MUea  Mii«f 

Kerrcra,  publiohotue  .  4  4 
gtary  to  AchMCiaig,  ihtod 

pnl)lic-house                        7  11 

Cnugaiiour,  slated  nublic- house  a  16 

.Vroa,  thatched  publio-kflHe     11  97 


Lochnakeai,  puUlic-boustr 
I.:i^(;an>UlTa,  pablic>hoiiae 
^taffa,  no  inn  or  house  of 

any  kind 
Ibbi^  bo  pnhMff  kwM,  ht 

dnaty  fcifate  M|pag 


4 

7 

li 


SI 
Ji 

47 


14.  Obm  to  I)mHimiom,l0hmmmfmd  Lock 


Kerry,  small  inns  S 
un  FeRT.  6,  FortnacrcMs,  4^ 

Balte(!fawi.ll.~  

14==  S9  miles  from  Otaa. 
TaTnuiltk  amnll  inn  . 
Dumally  .... 
Dulmally  toiyndnu,  U 
Inforarj    .  • 


S 


< 

11 

u 

ss 

u 

Tumnilt  to  Port-SonachM,  8^ 

Inreraiy,  IS^-Sli 
Cumdoir 
Anomlupr 
Tnbart  . 


•I 

14 

i* 


SI 


16. 


Goatfield  . 
Lochgilphead  Inn 
Beallanoch  Inn,  tolerable 
Tayvillich  Inn,  tolerable 
Kal,  public-luniae 


l9  Pior^Qkmm  m  Idaif. 


Feoline     .  17|  «3| 

Femr  to  Islay.  good  um  ai  Furt 

8  tSI 


-^crry  t 

Ajicaiff  . 
Bridf^na  Inn 
Bowmore,  S  milea. 


17 


16.  Inv&rarg  U>  CcmpbeBtovm,  amd  book  to  Eatt  Tmhmi. 


MUM 

LoehnlplMMl  (lae  Vo.  IS)  SM 

East  Tarbert  Inn  1S( 
Weat  Tarbert,  pnblic-boate  1 
WUtohoue,  good  fan  ^ 
Oachan  of  shiaOceD,  pnhlie- 

howo  ....  4^ 
Gta^Hit^griBloan,  good  pabUe* 

boose  ....  ^1 
CUcban  Barr.  good  public^koosc  61 
BetJachanUne  .      .  3{ 

Ifaekehhaniah      Bay,  nuU 

paUic-bouse  4| 


40} 

45 


46 


Cun 

MulTof  Can  tyre,  10  miles. 
SadelL  cood  public-houM 
GanwHO,  poblio-lMNMt 
Grojrport,  public-home 
Clunaig.  pttblic-hooM 
SkiiMMBi  caede  aad 

miles,  (do). 
Clnnaigto  East  larbert, 

tfMBkMTCiiftQB 


•I  ni 

lu 

4 

4 
10 
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Gnridc  Point 

Arcfpotrick 
PonAakug 


17.  Tarbari  (o  liownm-f  and  FortnaJuwen  ia  Iskcy, 

MjUw   MUcii  MUu  MUM 

I       1     Bridgend  Inn   ...       8  48 

10      11     Portnahavrii  .      17  W 

23      S4    Bridgend  to  Jiowmore,  Si  mdes. 


Caiiauder 
LochetfidMnd 
Loib  Inn 
CrienUrich 


IS.  SHiUKg to Ino&mtu,  by  Frnt-WiOkm, 


8  8 

1st  Sdl 
10}  40 


7 

s 


47 
IS 


InTeronran,  public-house        10  82 

King's  House,  tolenibie    .       9  7U 

Ballachttlish,  tolenible          16  88 

Fort-William  ...  U  100 
Inrerueas  (see  A  us.  6.  and  1., 

Ice-X  by  Lwuawirtm       0«  18i 


19. 


Doune  .... 
CikUauder 

Cftllandcr  to  Loch  Cotrinc^  9i 


MUea  MUn 

8  b 


71  U| 


1*1  m 


KiUin 
Kennoro 
Aberfeldv 
Grandtullj  Anns 
DwikaU 


7 
18 
8 
7 
0 


53^, 
74 


80.  mrUiigUtP0rtk^bgLiHAmmkBaimid 

Loclieambead,  (ice  ^o.  18)      29^  2M 

St.FOltt'k       ...       7  88} 

Comrie     ....  i2 

6}  46^ 


burling,  ^  mile*. 
New  Ina 


10 


n. 


rnrmnrlach,  tolerable 
Amuirec 

W  WHiV  •  •  • 


Milei  MUu^ 

11     CiisliiTille,  small  inn 
lU  Tuiiimtl  Bridge 
22  I  DRhiacurdoch 
28  I  InveniMt,  (lee  Mo.  8} 


11 
io| 


MUm  MUm 

5  28 

7  36 

10  46 

714  U«4 


I.  Criejl'to  j[ttvtrn4Mf  by  'I  nnund  Bridye^  JirUige     (aornf^  cuui  Blair. 


MUm  MUm 

Bridge  (MO  No.  11).    '^5  85 
BMgoorOtnj.noiMM         10  4ft 


Blair  Afhole 

(I 


No.  8) 


MUm  MUm 
4  49 
88  181 


28.  InvemcM  to  >iihieiJiou,<e,  bij  Utrathglau  and  Utrath  Ajf  'rick, 


Bogroy,  pntiki  hwu 
Beauly  Bridge  . 
Beonly  (inna),  1  mile. 
Omk  of  Aigaa.  pablio*hoaae 
Stray  Bridge,  nnd  "small  inn 
Inrercannich,  uublic-bouae 
flaanakyle  Bridge 
T/>rh  Ticnnrrpinn,  no  inn 
.VimumoUocb  and  Culirie,  weat 
end  of ! 


7 
4 

6 
4 


MUm 

7 
11 

18 
22 

m 

87 


10  47 


Shidbonae,  bv  the  BeaUach  and 

Oowc  uf  Kmtail,  good  pnbUc- 
hoQse    ....  17 
flOiielhouse,  by  Gkmtk  ML  S 
or  4  miles  more. 
N.B.  Struy  to  Jeantown.  by 

Glenstratbteer,  uoot 

47  miles. 
8tniy,  by  Glen  Cannich, 

to  SfaielhcKiae, 

thebke 


84 
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24.  /fHWiMM  to  Dmtmgm,  kjf  Lock  Cmnm. 


Milea  MOm 

Dinpwall,  by  Kessock  Fern-  13  18 
StratbDeffer,   Spa   iiutd '  and 

RnoClMr  ian  ...      6  18 

Contin.  inn                   .       8  51 

Strathgane       ...        6^  2fv 

Auchnanault     ...      11  87i 

Luib,  publir-house     .      .        8  46 

Crai^,  publir-hoase    .      .        8  M 
Jcantown          ...  9 
Skieldai^  on  Loch  Tocndoii, 
linuln. 


A-pplecrots,  13  miles. 
Strome  Fenr,  pablic*houae 
Dornie,  6  muet. 
Kyle  Akin  laa 
Broadford 

IHrnrafn  (lee  Ho.  7) 

Stnua 
Sligarhan 


12 

11 

18 


08 
188 


25.  Jmvemm  to  LodUmom  amd  UUapooL 


SUaihgarve  (see  No.  24) 
QlMCVDock,  publie-boQM 


Ardcarairh.  pnMic-bouse 
Ullapool,  tolerable  um 


i 


Si 


28.  /f 


to  Loth  Mateo,  Poolmto^  and 


AndmnmU.  (Me  No.  M) 

Aurhnaslieen,  no  ina  , 
Kinioch-Kwe  Inn  • 
Toiritai  HooM^  19  nihil  10  j 


Gairloch.  tolerable  ins 
Poolewe.  tolerable  inn 
Poolewe  from  Slatadnle  Qami 
inoomplete)  . 


8 
8 


27.  Inverness  to  Thurso. 


Bendy  ■  IH 

JXngwaU  ...  9 
INnlwall,  br  Kessock  Ttaj,  18 

omei,  dilierence,  8^. 
Xfuiton  8 ' 

iBvevsQBdm  7 
Itfn        ....  Ill 
Boniir  Bridge  18f 
Ynm  DingwaU^  acron  the  hill, 
to  ftttlnikai  Inn,  194  nulea. 
•Bridie  IV 


difference 


1? 


2l| 


27t 


Clashmorc 

Ditto,  from  Tun.  by  If  eikk 
Ferry.  9^  nflei^  A&hr- 

cucc  15. 
Golspie.  4  mOes  past  the 

Mound,  orer  Looi  Fleet 
Port  Gowex 
Berridale 
Swinef 
Wick  . 


10|  701 


himrneoitoToi^m,bffXmoekmdMmkkFmim^mtiAoMi 


mm\  HUM  Mm«« 

Tlic  Mould,  (leeNa  97)        67         I  1  nltukem.  mli«n  Inwe      91  99 
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Btmar  Bridge,  (ntt.  No.  25) 
Do.  bj  Kesfiock,  and  Stitteo- 

hui^,  excellent  inn 
Anltnaharre,  excellent  inn 


Ferry 
Loch  Er 
house 
fenj 

Fortehamel,  no  ino,  round  the 

htrad  of  Ijoch  Eriboll 
Duimen  Baj,  good  inn 


MOM 

HUM 

60 

eo 

11 

71 

21 

93 

18 

110 

8 

113 

c- 

10 

122 

8 

It 

m 

7 

141 

H 

14H 

Cape  Wrath,  no  inn 

Do.      by  Keuock,  and 
flUttciiihMtt 

or. 

Aultnaharra 

Do.     by  EMMCkaBd 

Stittenham  71J 
Cashel  Dhu,  public-hotue 
Eriboll,  pubbe-hoOM 
Purtcbamel  . 
Cape  Wrath,  no  fam 

Do.      by  Kesaoek  nA 
Stittenham  . 


11 


18 

5 

sot 


MUea 


n  M 


106 

110 

118i 

199 


do.  Bonar  Bridffe  to  Assynt^  EdebrachiUia  and  Duimus. 


Shin  Bridge,  pnblic-houae 
Caaslev  Bridjje,  do 
Oikel  bridge  and  aoudl  inn 
UUqKwl  SO 
AvltnaiioealgMli  Bon,  inUie- 


6 

6 

8 

18 

7 

90 

10 

SO 

8 

86 

Oldiney  (no  inn)  from  Loeh 

Invir,  li. 

KykSkou^ablic-honae  12  10 

Seourte,  Kpod  inn    •     .  11  61 

liAxford  Bridge,  public-house  6  67 

Khiconich  Inn.  small  inn  6  78 

IMniMi^loodiaB  14  87 


BtttyhUl  of  Farr.  ptxid  inn  IS 
Btnihj  ViUage  and  Inn,  tolcr- 
ablft      .     .     •     .  8 


81.  Tmgtm  i»  Tkmto, 
18 


Melrich  Inn  in  Qloi  Bllloir- 

dale,  good  •  .  •  8 
Beay  Kafc,«iaillli,toMUe  4 

hiuio   ....  It 


88.  (HretAqfA^OrkM^Ukmit, 


Tfmr'o  to  StroBUMM,  about 

liirssijf 
£vie 

Rousay.  tolerable  inn 
Acrrws  ilousaj,  say  . 
Egilsbny 

Tnquoy'in  Westxay  > 
PierowalllBB 
Papa  W«lngr  . 


r.tal 

F  ir  .  r  Swl 

C^Uclull,  comfurtabk  um 
North  Bonaldshuy 


Mlka 

U 

34 

13 

36 

e 

iS 

8 

44 

8 

47 

2 

49 

S 

67 

4 

61 

8 

63 

8 

78 

8 

74 

8 

77 

8 

H5 

4 

89 

7 

'^6 

8 

89 

KIlM  MUM 

Brideaneas  ...  8  108 
Start  lighthouse,  or  TattimHk 

in  S<uiil  IV     ...  7  109 

Start  to  KetUetoft  .  .  7  116 
Papa  Boond  is  SCnaiay  (Til- 

lase)     ....  7 

Lamohead       ...  6 

Ohoe  of  Shapinahay       •  7 

Elirick     ....  6 

Cameaa,  on  Mainland  8 

KirkwaU        ...  8 
Stromneaa  18 

Holm      ....  7 

Burray     ....  3 

Sontb'Ronaldshay    .  1 

Burwick   ....  8  166 

.   .   .   .  It  m 
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Bums,  monument  to,  at  I)oon,  771. 
Bute,  Kyles  of,  23. 
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Caerla\  crock  Castle,  774. 

Cainibulg  Castle,  327- 

Caimj^rm,  287- 

Cainiiioriu.  botany  of,  287- 

Cairn^onn,  nnk  crjstuls,  and  geological 

character  of,  2^7.293. 
Cairntoul.  289^ 

Guihucss,  zeocral  features  of,  iliL 
Caithness,  history  of,  419. 
Caithness  impwenicnts,  4li. 
Catthness.  Ord  of,  i\ 
Caldcr  Water,  south,  768. 
Caldcrs  of  Cawdor,  liistory  of,  315. 
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Carl)erry  Ilili,  conference  of,  773. 

Carnwath,  76">. 
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Carrick  Castle,  107, 

Carrick,  the  shore,  772. 

Carron,  Locb.  IfiS. 

Carron  Iron  Works,  769. 

Cartcrhuu-ch.  764. 

Canlnnd  CYaes.  766. 

Cuchroroe,  the,  643- 

Onsslev,  river  and  waterfall,  sdSL 

Castle' Douglas.  773. 

Castlc-na-C«ir,  iliL 

Catrine,  Loch.  170. 

Calnnc,  Loch,  route   froni  to  l/pch 
Lomond,  172. 
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I  Catti,  the,  MSL 
I  Cattle,  black,  12. 
Cattle  lifting  incident,  SOL 
C.ius.sic,  cliifs  and  carei  of,  S&L 
Cuwtior  Castle,  878. 
Cawdor,  scener)-  and  oak-wood  at, 
Cawdor,  skirmish  for  beiress  of,  376. 
Cawdor,  thaueagt  of.  37.'>. 
Cawdor,  traditionar>'  anecdote,  877- 
Chapelhope,  763. 

Charles,  mementos  of  Prince,  ML 
Charles',  Prince,  Monument,  177. 
Charles',  Prince,  wanderings,  Ihl^ {hiS.  fifiL 
Clmrles',  Prince,  cave,. 623. 
Cbarlea*,  Prince,  erection  of  standard,  VH. 
Cliarles*,  Pnnce,  landing  place  of,  17H. 
Charlotte,  Fort,  23». 
Choiot  Hills,  the,  2fiL 
Chisholm.  Tlie, 
Chisbohii's  Pass,  487. 
Ciiisholm,  Clan.  43iL 
Chou,  Loch,  178. 
Chromate  of  iron  in  Unst,  741. 
Church,  dissensions  in,  2ti. 
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27. 

Cillic-christ,  Raid  of,  112. 
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Clackmannan  Tower,  Tsfi. 
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Clans,  politic;d  relations  of  the,  liL 
Claahmore.  iillL 
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Clett,  the.  42a. 
Clibrirk.  Ben.  19L 
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Guanv,  Loch,  I 
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Clunie  IIills, 

Cluny,  anecdote  of  Maqdicrson  of,  IM. 
Clyde,  Firth  and  River,  m-C^ 
Clyde,  Falls  of,  766. 
Ooachet,  pubUc,  48^ 
Oc»l-fiah,I2L 
Ooinafeam,  2Ua. 
Cobbler,  the,  bL 
Cole's  Castle,  iU. 
Coldingliam  Priory,  776. 
Colonaay,  570'&b7^ 
Colnmba'a,  St.,  tomb,  (m 
Cohrend,?^ 
Colsean  CaaUe,  2^ 
Comrie,  258^  ML 
Comrie  Cactle,  Sffl. 
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Connel  Kerry.  9^ 
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Corryarick  road,  IM. 
Corryrreckan  whirlpod,  76,  &8fi. 
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Coulbeg,  522. 
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Coul,  460,  ^ 
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Coulniore.  522- 
Covenantors,  the,  763. 
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Craiguish,  Isles  and  Loch,  76. 
Crask,  the,  ^Q, 
Crcich,  4(IL 
Creraii,  Loch,  9SL  652j 
Crieff,  2iJL 
Crieff  to  Comrie,25L 
Crieff  to  Lx-hcarahcad,  2fiL 
Crieff  to  Strath  Tay,  Sfifi. 
Crichton  Caatle,  757. 
Criffet,  273. 
Crinan  Canal,  66,  76. 
Croe,  Glen,  lOL 
Croft  system.  4^8- 
Cromarty,  trade  of,  tiO. 
Cromarty,  t-P^. 
Cromarty,  traditions  of,  450. 
Cromdale,  battle  of.  297. 
Crookston  Castle.  770, 
Cuchullins,  the,  (i4L 
Cullachy,  m 

Callen  and  CuIIcn  House,  S32. 
Cullodcn  House,  3fiL 
Culltxicn  moor  and  battle,  3fiL 
Culivie  and  Annamulloch.  4.'N'. 
Cumberland,  disgraoifui  conduct  of 

of.  3fiJL 
Cuming,  clan.  24L 
Cumiugs.  castle  of  the,  341^  2fiL 
Cunaig,  519.  iyZb. 
Cuahiville,  2fiiL 

D 

Dalchonzie.  2£fi. 
Dalcross  Castle,  36Q^  3IL 
Dalgetty  Castle,  33iL 
Dalhousic,  756. 
DalktJtli,  756. 
Dalnacardoch,  ^  271. 
Dalnacardoch,  Ooims,  Sur.,  2^ 
Dalmally.  iill 
Oalmigivic,  Dt'IJ  of,  SCiL 
Dalnisptdal.  23jL 

DdJiiapida],  military  operations  at«  2.S4. 


DalTpy, 

Dalul'iinnie,  inn  of,  2^ 
Damph  Loch.  513. 
Dark  Mile,  the,  ISO. 
l)am«ick,  757. 

Damwick,  skirmish  between  Buccleorh 

and  Angus,  757. 
Dariot  House.  247. 
t  Dearu,  Strath,  upper  part  of,  302. 

Dec,  Linn  of,  228^  flO. 
'  Dee,  Strdth,  22L 
I  Dee,  sources  of  the, 
;  Dee  Strath  to  Aberdeen,  footnote,  2>>2. 
i  Deer  Herds,  Ibl^  ^  aaU. 
I  Deuholm,  760. 

DcA-il's  Cauldron,  2S8. 
'  DcvU's  Mill.  119, 

Devon,  scenery  of  Uie,  779. 
]  Dhu,  Craig,  2ife. 

Dhu  Glen.  52a. 
I  Dingw  all.  Shfi. 
i  Dippin  Ilocks,  the.  55.^. 
'  Dine,  Strath,  and  Dirie  More,  467. 
'  Distances.  Table  of,  185- 
1  Divie,  the.  SiJS. 
;  Dochart,  Glen.  Ififi. 

Dochart  Glen,  Robert  Brace's  eni^ountrr 
I  in. 

I  Dochfour.  Ijoch,  13L 
i  Dochfour  to  InvemeM.  'l.'^2. 
1  Dollar,  779. 
I  Don,  the,  336. 
I  Don,  Strath,  2S3. 
I  Donn.  Rob.  the  poet.  492- 

Donn,  Rob,  the  poet,  his  grmvc,  S05. 
1  Dores,  155* 
;  Domic,  village  of,  Ififf. 
,  Dornoch,  i<>2,  6i5. 
I  Dornoch  Palace  and  Cathedral,  40S 
'  Doune  Castle.  Ifi2. 
i  Dress,  19,  tltL 
i  Drhuim.  the,  427. 

Druidical  Circles.  SfiS, 
!  Druiuclog.  767. 
I  Drumdertit,  443. 
;  Drumfin. 
Duke '  DrunKxlhnm,  obelisks,  circles,  and 
I    caves,  55L 
I  Dnimmoliier,  765. 
'  Drummoud  CasUc,  251. 

Drumniond  Hill.  2M. 
I  Drumnadrochct  inn,  152. 
1  Drumoucbtcr.  Pass  of,  234. 
I  Dryburgh,  758. 
I  Dn  hope  Tower,  i&L 
I  Ihian  Castle.  fiLL 
I  Duff  House,  329. 
,  Duich,  I»ch.  liiL 
I  Duiruess,  504,  5:t8. 
I  Dulnain,  Pine  Koretts,  2^ 
'  Dulsie, 

'<  Dumbarton,  hL 
Dumbarton  Oustle,  fiS. 
Dumbarton  Castle,  its  sciiurr  by  Craw- 
ford of  JonLuihill.  rki. 
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Domfriet.  778. 

DumfheMhire,  776. 

iKinaverty  Castir,  and  massacre,  fijffi, 

Dunbar  and  Caatlc,  775. 

Dimbeatb.  il^ 

Dunblane, 

Dunblane  Catbedrol,  280. 

Dunblane,  Archbishop  Leightoa's  Walk 

and  library,  7bO. 
Dunciinsltav,  t3<). 
Dun  Crcich".  iliL 
Dundanluil,  81fl. 
Dundouald,  4<>9. 

Dun  Doniiulill.i,  496.  | 

Dundrenuan  AblMrv.  773. 

Duncdcra  Ca*tle,  liii. 

Dun€»  or  Bur^h*,       ^  7^5. 

DunfenuUne,  /JslL 

Dunfermline,  Abbey  Church,  790. 

TVunfcmilinc,  Malcolm's  Tower,  790. 

Dujifemilinc  Palace,  7b<J. 

Dun^kus  Viaduct,  776. 

Dunira,  250. 

Dunki  ld.  2Jfi. 

DonkeUl,  Bishoprick  o(,  22Sl. 

Dunkeld,  Cathedral.  227. 

Jhwkeld.  ifTounds  of.  'i-H. 

Donkcld,  Kind's  Van,  and  Cpper  Valley  of 

the  Tay.  2ii 
Dun  Mac  Snirhan.  Sfl. 
Dunnet  Head, 
Dunolly  Ciuitle,  77. 
Dunnottar  CasUe,  7^2. 
Dmuwn  Oistle,  7'>- 
Dunphail.  Mt). 
Dunriarhv,  ;U6. 
Duiiroliin'  aM. 
Dunstalfiia^c  Castle,  91. 

Chanel,  ^ 
DuntuJm  C&«tle,  (CTl. 
Duorrgan.  Antique  Kelics  at,  6*36 . 
Dunvci^n  Castle,  ii2b. 
DuuTc^ran     Sli^^ichan,  629. 
Dupplin  C<utle,  7bl. 
Duthil, 

Dwarfie  .Stone,  the,  706. 


Earn,  bridf^e  of,  778. 
>:am.  Loch,  2iXL 
Earn.  Struth,  219. 
Echiltie.  Tor,  and  Loch,  ifiL 
Eck  IxMrh,  KW. 
EddrachilUs.  bM. 

Kdinamplc,  Castle  and  Falls  of,  26L 
Kduuin,  7''»9- 

Education  and  religious  instruction, 

history  of.  Si! 
Education  and  religion,  present  state 

of,  as. 

Educational  scheme.  General  Assem- 
bly's. iiL 
Kghnton  CasUe,  HO. 


Eig,  Island  of.  611, 

Eig,  Scuir  of.  617. 

Eil.  Loch.  116, 

Elian,  Loch-an, 

Eilan,  Loch-an,  Castle,  2SL 

Eilanmore,  hCA . 

Elacliif  Crnig,  - 

Ebichie  Craig  Bridge,  SQL 

Elderslie.  770. 

Elgin,  m 

Elgin  cathedral, 

Elgin  cathedral,  its  history,  .^2. 
Elgin  church,  :VtO. 
Elgin,  hi»tor>-  of.  aii 
Elginshire,  freestones  in, 
Ehbank  Tower,  765. 
Ellandonim  Castle,  IttiL 
EUinor,  Port,  iHlL 
Enick  Glen,  &liL 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  2S. 
Erchless,  42iL 
Ercildoun,  758. 
Kriboll,  Loch,  500. 
Errick,  Strath,  :^15. 
Errocht  Loch,  236. 
Ericht  River,  182, 
Esk,  the,  ZM. 
Eskadale.  12H. 
Esses,  the,  .Sll. 
Essieniorc,  Falls  of, 
Etire,  lx)ch,  ii^ 

Ettrick  churchyard  and  viUace,  763. 
Ettrick  Forest  and  Clydesdale,  outline 

of  routes  to.  763. 
ETTintown,  330. 

Excursions,  interesting  i<  olking,  176, 
Exniouth,  Wreck  of.  5H.'^. 
Expense  of  travelling,  ILL 
Ewe,  Kinloch,  t73. 
Ewe.  loch  and  river,  479. 


Fair  Isle.  723. 
Falkirk.  709. 
Falkirk,  Imttles  of,  769. 
FiUkland  Palace.  777. 
Falloch,  Glen,  HIL 
Faiinirh.  Loch,  468. 
Faroes?, 

Famut  Head,  5(>t. 
Farquharsons,  2>0. 

Farquharsous,  children  of  the  tnjugb,  280. 
Farr.  m 

Fjirr.  BettthUl  of,  Sik 
Farr  Church,  6iL 
Farralinc,  I»rh,  SI  5. 
Farrar,  Glen  Strath,  ladL 
Foscally  House,  2ML 
Fasnnkyle,  i^L 
Fassifern,  116, 
Fast  Castle,  216, 
Fearn.  Abbey  of,  400. 
Feidcknd.  746. 
Fender.  Falls  uf.  23^ 
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Fentons.  ^ 
Fenichuret,  760. 
Fern  Tower  lunisc,  21 
FerriufJoiiald,  :VJ2. 
Fcrrintosh, 
FetlttT.  2iL 
Fillan'B.  St.,  25JL 
FiUan'8.  Pool  of  St..  ffl. 
Hndhorn,  jjrcat  flood  of  1829,  SLL 
Find  horn,  i-apiditv  of,  '^ot- 
Vindhoni,  river,  'Im. 
Findhom,  river,  tourccs  of  tJic.  302. 
Findhoni,  river,  flood*  of  the,  iLL 
Findhom,  seaport  of, 
I^ndh(.m,  village.  858. 
Finluri},'  Castle,  2fiiL 
Fiiilarig  Castle,  skinniBh  near,  2fli. 
l^nlas.  Glen,  Hi 
Fish,  U,  1£L 

Fisheries,  British,  1_L  ri41 . 

Fishcn*,  herring  and  sahuou,  16j  Ril 

Fit  fiel 'Head,  m 

>*loet,  I^irh.  Mound  at,  iOQ. 

Fleurs  Castle,  139, 

Hodden,  759. 

Moods  of  1^22.  aiil  ; 

Florida,  The  Ship,  tiUh. 

Howerdale,  477. 

FoclialM-rs, 

Foinne  Hhcin.  !>31 . 

Forest  of  Balluchbuie,  2SSL 

Forres,  ^53* 

Forss,  IjM, 

Forteviot,  781. 

Forth,  River,  157- 

FortJj,  Valley  of  the,  16L  779. 

FortinpU.  2^7. 

Fortingal,  remarkable  yew  tree  at,  267- 
Fortrose,  4Wt. 
Foudland  Hills,  m 
Foula,  IkL 

Fowliuj^  on  Uanda,  529. 

Fowling  on  St.  Kilda, 

Foyers.  Fdls  of.  127. 

Fraoch,  Eilan.  ilL 

t^aacrhurgh.  32iL 

Fraser  Castle,  337. 

Freebum,  ilfi. 

Fruin,  Glen,  battle  of,  BL 

Fyne,  Loch,  IIM. 

Fyne,  Loch,  herring,  21i  IQfi. 

Fy>ie  Castle,  334. 


Gaelic  literature,  3h. 
Gaelic  p(K'tr>',  493. 
Gaelic  School  Society,  33. 
Gaick,  Pass  of.  2aL 

Gaick.  Pass,  catastrophe  there  in  1799,  SStS. 

Oairloch. 

Gala  Water,  757. 

Galashiels,  757. 

Galloway,  coasts  of.  and  Dumfries,  773. 


Galloway.  New,  773. 
Game,  12. 

Gamrie,  minenla  and  foasfl  fisli  of,  SSI. 

Oarachiuy,  the,  2^ 

Gardoch,  the,  IQfi.  t 

Garrawalt,  the.  2bL 

Garr>',  river  and  loch,  Ifl^ 

Garth  Castle,  Stfi. 

Gartnev.  Strath,  to  Locheambmd,  \7L 
Oanre,  Strath  and  Loch,  iAiL 
Gems.  Scottish,  223. 
Geologieai  sketch  of  HiriihuuU.  4. 
Geok^  of  Ben  Ne>is,  ILL 
Geology  of  the  Grampians  aad  Cairn- 
gorm, 2SSL 
Geology  of  Ben  Wvris,  itt. 
Geology  of  Brora,  112. 
Geology  of  Loch  Broom,  472. 
Geology  of  Loch  Marec.  ixA. 

iyRrth. 


Geology  of  coasta  of  Moray . 
Geology  of  Portsoy  and  Banffshire. 
Geology  of  Uic  Black  lale  and  ( 

marty.  453. 
Geology  of  Arran, 
George,  Fort,  iLSL 
George,  old  Fort,  at  InrenieH^  3XiL 
Oeoaachan,  iSL 
Geyzen  Briggt,  i£12. 
Glnvarh,  Fid&  of.  152. 
Giln«»ckie  Tower,  761. 
Gilphcad,  Loch,  to  TarbeK»  fififl. 
Gtmigo  Castle,  llIL 
Glammia  Castle,  7.sl. 
Glascaniock,  467- 

Glasgow  to  Oban,  by  I/xrh  Lrwnwd,  itL 

Do.  to  Fort-WilUani.  by  Loch  LommI  C 

Do.  to  Oban,  by  Inverarv.  Klft. 

Glass.  Falls  of  the.  437.' 

GlaM,  Loch.  3&4. 

GlMa.  Strath,  430. 

Qkaalmoud.  22a. 

Giea  Cauuich. 

Gleneoe,  2L 

Olenooe.  If  usacn  oC  filt 
QkBOOBTinth.  43^ 
Qkn  Dearg,  277. 
CHeBelg,m 

Otenelg,  dunes  or  burgha  in,  2QL 
Glenfcmiadale.  237. 
ni.  n  Feshic,  2fiL 

( >i.  iihnnan.  Prince  Cbarlea's  moon- 

nient,  177. 
Glen  I'  rmn.  battle  ot,  8A. 
Glengaim,  28S. 
Glengarry.  1B& 
Glen^PBrry,  the  late,  12L 
OlemfTer,  braea  of,  77o. 
Glen  Lui-bw,  ttL 
Glcmuore,  MBL 
Oleamore  forest,  Stt. 
Olenmore-nan-AJbin,  the  Qiwl  Okm  cf 

Scotland,  132.  liL 
Glen  Monston.  U7. 
Glen  Roy,  ParaOel  Boadl  cC  186. 
Glen  Shiel. 
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Glen  ShieU  battle  of.  IM, 

Glen  Sbiel.  tubtemiieui  itructtire  in,  IM. 

Glen  Shirra,  IM. 

Glenstrathfanir,  4.*^ 

Glen  Uroubart.  Ud^ 

Glomak.  I'aUs  of,  W,  m 

Gootfell  ^ 

Qoil  lioch,  WL 

Goldielaiidi  Tower,  761 

GoUpic,  -409. 

Gordcm  Castlr.  :«8. 

Gordonjtow  n.  liiLL 

Gower,  Port,  ILL 

Gowric.  Carse  of,  234,  280. 

Grabonis,  42t». 

Gimmpiant,  tbe,  242. 

Grantpiitiis,  prnndcur  of, 

Gnuiipiaxis,  gcolog>  and  plants  of,  213. 

Grampian*,  Rontea  acrow  to  Brmemar 

dud  .\tbule,  ^iiL 
Grampians,  passnge  through  by  Drum- 

ochtrr,  'Z'^i. 
GrandtulJ^  Castle,  ili. 
Grenji^e  House,  777. 
Grange,  l/uiy, 
Grant  Castle.  2^ 
Grant  Castle,  view  from  tower,  287. 
Gran  town.  2W}. 

Grantown,  Orphan  Asylum  at,  290. 

Great  Glen,  aaaptation  of,  for  a  canal.  1^ 

Do.  for  roads  along,  1  ^7- 

Great  glen,  general  character  of,  IIH. 

GreentK*k.  G^L 

Greeiihill  Junction,  269. 

Gregor,  Clan,  Eifix 

Gregor,  hi§toriral  notice  of  the  clan,  Bfi* 

Greinord.  Loch,  M-i. 

Gretna  Green,  761.  777. 

Grey  Mare's  Tail,  the,  769. 

Gruinart.  Loch,  ifCL 

Gualin,  the. 

Gun.  clan.  US. 

Gunn.  the  freeboot<rr,  2i& 

H 

Hare's  Inrasion.  591. 
Haddington,  77^- 
Haddiuirtou  Abbey,  776. 
fladdo  tloosf,  ;m, 
ILutf,  det-p-sea  tisliing  of  the,  T45. 
Hahdon  Ilill,  159, 
Hallowdale,  GU  n. 
Haiudton  Palace,  707. 
Tlaniilton  to  Glasgow,  768. 
Ilanda,  B22, 
Harden  Castle,  761. 
Harold  Harfagcr,  'jsO,  797. 
Hartie  Corric,  Pass  of,  642. 
Uawick.  7<''l. 

Hawick  »nd  Melrose,  7fil. 
Hawthomden  and  KmIir, /oottMU,  7«>6. 
Heads.  Well  of  the. 
Hehredian  Castlea.  6n. 


Hee  Ben. 
Helmsdale.  ilL 
Hendcrland  Tower,  76S. 
Hermitage  Castle,  7fll. 
Hcronr)-  on  the  Fintlhom,  ^11. 
Herring,  cod,  and  ling  tisbches,  54L 
Herring  fishery,  16j  4l7. 
Highbnd^c,  skirmish  at,  in  llUt,  119. 
Highland  counties,  valued  rent  of,  6. 
Highlanders,  characteristics  of  the  an- 
cient, fL 

Highlanders,  their  political  relatious,  10. 
Highland  music,  22^ 

Highland  population,  general  character 

of.  5,  ilL 

Highlands,  ancient  encampmenta,  SffiL 

Highlands,  approach  to. 

Highlands,  causes  of  change  and  career 
of  improvement  in  the,  H,  fiifi. 

Highlands,  commercial  resources  of,  12. 

Highlands,  ecclesiastical  history  of  the, 

Highlantis,  ecclesiastical  statistics  of,  2^ 

Highlands,  eeoeral  features  and  early 
history  of  the,  L 

Highlands,  geologic.ll  sketch  of, 

Highlaniis,  history  and  state  of  educa- 
tion and  religious  instruction,  8u*.,  2L 

Hogg,  James,  birthplace,  763. 

Hogg,  residences,  7t)4. 

Holborn  Head, 

Holme,  .HI3^ 

Holy  Island,  ML 

Holy  Loch,  M. 

Holywell  Ilaugh,  759. 

Home  Castle.  i&9. 

Hope,  Ben,  49^  122. 

Hope,  Loch,  m 

Horshurgh  Castle,  764. 

Horses,  iJL 

Houna  Inn,  420. 

Houna  to  Tliurso,  422. 

Houm,  liOch,  IML 

Houm,  Loch,  head,  to  Shielhouse,  190. 

Hoy,  botany  of,  707. 

Hoy,  excursion  to,  705. 

Hoy,  Isbind  of,  2U5, 

Hoy,  Old  Man  of.  2Q(L 

Hoy.  Wartlhill  of,  702, 

Hummir  IIuusc  of,  629. 

Huntly,  332. 

Huntiv  to  Inverness,  ^(i. 
Hut,  (jeneral's,  the,  i^L 


Tncbard,  Loch  and  river,  &32. 

Inchmahome  Priory,  mini  of,  176. 

Inchok.  ^^hf\. 

Innisindi^mlT,  r>lfl. 

Inuis  Kenneth,  QOL 

Inns,  Highland,  ^ 

Inns,  Highland,  SutherUudshire.  4^ 

Insh,  Loch,  240. 

Inver,  Loch,  512. 

InvendkKhy  Castle,  327. 
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luverary,  lOfl. 

Lnrcranr  by  the  Gareloch,  Loch  Goyle, 

and  Loch  Eck,  liML 
Inverary  Castle,  IDS- 
Inverrannich,  4.^1. 
InvemiuUl  Bri  Ige.  view  ftoni,  ML 
Inverdruie,  286. 

Invcrfankaiff,  Pas*  of.  189, 15L  315. 

InTcncarry  Castle,  L2i 

Inverifonlon,  3*Jt. 

Inverpmlon  Castle,  3M. 

Invcrleithcn,  7M. 

luvLTlocliy,  battles  at,  115.  117. 

Inverlocby  Ca«tle,  11^. 

Invennoriston  house  anil  waterfall,  137- 

Invermoriston  to  Dnimnadrochet,  14-H, 

Invermoriston  to  Kyle  Hhca  and  Kvle 

Akin,  ISLL 
InvcrnuhavoD,  battle  of,  238. 
Inverness  Aciulemy, 
Inverness,  ancient  couunerce,  217. 
Inverness,  ancient  politics,  mnunert,  2IiL 
Invcruesss  uud  northern  ixiunties,  ap> 

proach  to  alonit  Moray  Firth,  'il^ 
Inverness,  antiquity  of, 
Inverness,  beauty  of  scenery  about,  2Jlfi. 
Inverness  by  Culloden,  kc^  to  I'indhorn, 

Inverness,  character  of  tho  sarrottnding 

country,  ^Jd. 
Inverness  churches,  215. 
Inverness  co.ichcs  and  steamers,  2QiL 
lovemess  country  seats,  21^ 
Inverness,  Cromwell's  Fort  at,  -Ifl- 
Inverness,  expeuso  of  houst-kccping,  2QL 
Inverness,  form  of  arcliitecture  in,  21U. 
Inverness,  improvements,  ilL 
Inverness  infirmarv,  i^LL 
Invertiesfl  inns,  -^sL. 
Inverness  jail.  :2U9. 

Inverness,  King  Duncan,  murder  of.  '2LL 
Inverness  ma^cistracy,  ^IliL 
Inverness  manufactures,  210.  211. 
Inverness,  objects  and  scenes  about,  205. 
Inverness,  Old  Fort  George,  ilfi. 
Inverness,  origin  of  the  name,  2<)7. 
Inverness  population,  2111. 
Inverness,  public  charities,  21^ 
Inverness,  royal  visits,  217. 
Inverness  schools,  -M."^. 
Livernes*,  situation  of. 
Inverness  stone  bridge,  '2{ts. 
Inverness  streets, 

Inverness,  spirit  of  improvement,  22£L 
Inverness,  splendid  view,  dlLL 
Inverness,  the  burxh  charters  of,  216. 
Inverness,  the  casUcs  of,  iUL 
Inverness,  the  custles  of,  heritable  keeper 
of,  215. 

Inverness,  the  castles  of,  history  of.  2iri. 

Inverness,  the  early  disturbed  state  of,  217- 

Inverness  to  John'o'  Groat's, 

Invenicss  town-house,  2KL 

Inverness,  trade,  ^li). 

Inverness,  visit«  of  Queen  Mary  to,  212. 


Inverness  walks,  213. 
Inversnaid,  85^  172. 
Inverun.-,  X^O. 
looa,  aibL 

lona  cathedral,  597- 
lona,  l>r.  Johnson,  592. 
Irvine.  7*0. 
Island,  More,  gfiL. 
Isbiy  antiquities.  57S. 
Islay  castles  and  forts,  578. 
Islay  chapels  and  crosses,  &80. 
Islay  dunes  or  burghs,  57V^. 
Islay,  geueral  description  of,  573. 
Ulay  hiding-places,  57i>. 
Ulay  House.  581. 

Islay,  inhnbitants  of,  their  rircnmstances 

and  character,  574. 
Islay  lead  mines,  574. 
Isluy,  Macdon:dds  of.  '»<  < . 
Islay,  M'Dooald's  guard  and  destrnctiuti 

of,  513,  ^ 
Islay  monumental  stones  and  cairns,  58(k 
Islay,  productions,  fertility,  cattie,  fish. 

8u:.,  52L 
Islay  relic*!.  5S0. 
Isluy,  Sound  of.  572. 
IsUv  tombstones.  580. 
Islay,  tynewald,  r>SO. 
Islay,  villases  and  coasts,  575. 
Isles,  Lords  of  the,  575.  520. 
Isles.  Lords  of  the.  histoncal  sketch  of, 

570. 

Islesmen.  dress  and  manners  of,  &^ 


James  V.,  anecdote  of  expedition  to  the 

Borders,  567. 
J  can  town,  KkL 
Jedburgh  Abbey,  7«». 
Jed.  Vale  of  the,  760.  ^ 
Jedburgh  to  Hawick,  760. 
Jock  o'  the  Stile's  Castle,  I6L 
John  d'lle's  treatr,  tiLL 
John-o'-Groat's  House,  iiO. 
John,  Mead  of  St.,  Zli^ 
Jura,  570,  5S.i. 
Jura  to  LocligUphead,  &fiO. 


Kame,  echo  at  the  Meadow  of  the, 

in  Hov,  706. 
Keiss  Castle,  US. 

Keith,  ML 
Keiths,  illL 

Kelp,  U, 

Kelp,  process  of  making,  fiAS. 
Kelso  and  abbey,  758. 
Kelso  to  Berwick,  759. 
Kelso  to  Jedburgh,  759. 
Krmnay,  S37. 
Ken  litich.  773. 
Kenmorc,  2lii. 
Kennedys,  L22. 
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Keppocli.  Macdonaldfl  of,  IS&^ 
Kcrrrru  Island,  22,  590. 
Kcrriadale,  47 7 » 
Kerrngarbh,  ^32. 
KMMCk  Fern-,  iML 
Kessock,  Ord  of.  Ufl. 
Kilbiniie  Loch,  769- 
Kilcalmkill  in  Sutherland,  iML 
Kilchum  Castle,  SL 
Kilcuv  Ca»tle,  MiL 
Kilda^  St.,  inhabitants,  667- 
Kilda,  St.,  fowUng,  Qfifi. 
Kildn,  St^  m. 
Kildonan  Castle,  553. 
Kildnimmir, 

Kilktrran  C«mct4;ry  and  Castle,  667. 

KUliecrankic,  PaM  and  Battle  of,  2aSL 

Killin,  26-2. 

KilUo.  Vale  of,  IfiS. 

Kilmarnock,  na 

Kilnionirk.  FsUU  of,  ti!fi. 

Kilmorack  old  chxirch  and  manse,  42fi. 

Kilmorack.  singular  mode  of  fishing  at,i2fi. 

Kilniiin,  1i>h. 

Kilra^ock  Castle,  312^ 

KUtarUt^. 

Kilwinning,  770. 

Kippcnrosa,  sycamore  tree,  780. 

Kincardine  Moss,  161. 

Kinglass,  Glen.  lOL 

Kinc:ussie,  village  of,  22fi^ 

Kinloch,  Aylort,  177. 

Kinloch  Bcr%ie,  532. 

Kinloch,  Rannorh,  270- 

Kinlochmorc,  Falls  of,  102^ 

Kinliiss  Abbry,  IDlL 

Kinnaird's  Head,  2i2^ 

Kinrara,  2i2x 

Kinrara,  scenery  of,  243. 

Kintiiil.  crowe  of,  4;^9. 

Kintyrr.  general  character  of,  a^ 

Kint>Tt\  MiUI  of,  fifia. 

Kirkcaldy,  777- 

KirkhUl.  SMiL 

Kirkhill  bur>in?-plarr,  SSJL 

KirkiboU  vilU^r,  lli:^ 

Kirkwall,  fm 

Kirkwall  Cathedral,  Mi. 

Kirkwall.  Earls'  and  Bishops'  Palaces,  fi96. 

Kxshom  I>»ch,  i79. 

Knapdale,  .'i.'»4r-559. 

Knockfarrcl.  ih&^ 

Knock  fin.  V^7. 

Kvle  Akin,  (ilA. 

Kyle  Rhea.  QliL 

Kyle  Skoo, 


Ladykirk  Ford,  m 
Lady  Rock.  61:L 

Laggan,  promontonr  and  bav  of,  5St. 
Laggan,  Loch.  l  -22-'lfv4. 
LaggnTouhn, 
Lamlash  Bay,  Ufi. 


Lanark,  766. 

Lanark  to  Hamilton,  797* 

Langside,  battle  of,  768. 

LanghoUu,  761. 

Language,  I9< 

l.arjfs,  l)attle  of,  71. 

Lass  wade,  756. 

LAtheron,  Hit. 

I^nnna,  I»rh,  of  Ossian, 

Law  era,  2M. 

Lawers,  Ben,  26L 

I^xford,  h2L 

Lc<lbog,  ."il  r>. 

Ledmore,  hlL. 

Ix-di,  Brn,  l&L 

Leni,  Pass  of,  KLk 

Leod  Castle,  467. 

Lerw  ick,  7'C 

I^tterfinlny,  121. 

Lcven,  Ix)ch,  101. 

LcTcn,  Valley  of  the,  SL 

Lews,  m  fiM. 

I>ews,  care  in,  (>5fi. 

Liddesdale,  761. 

Linrludcn  Abbey,  774. 

Lindorcs  Abbey,  769. 

Ling  fishery,  6tl,  744, 

Linnhe,  Loch.  110. 

Unlithgow  Palace  and  Chnrch,  769. 

Lismort",  Island  of.  111,  fiLL 

Literature,  Giielic,  3S. 

Littledcan  Tower,  75H. 

Livelihood,  sources  of,  Ifl. 

Lobster  fishery,  G6-1. 

Loch  Abcr,  ILL 

lioch  Affrick,  438- 

I>och  Alah.  192, 

lioch  Benncvcian,  4.'^7. 

Lochindorbh,  Castle  of,  2SI6. 

Lochindorbh  Castle,  siege  of, 

Ix>chan-an-Corp,  iMa 

Loch-an-Kilau,  '2iitL 

Loch  Eil,  m 

Lochy.  FalU  of  the.  263. 

Loch  Fleet  and  Mound,  MA. 

Ix>chgilphead,  SfiSL 

I/ochan,  Glen.  IM. 

Loch  GoU.  WL 

Loch  Laggan,  lft4. 

l/och  Laggan  road,  lfi2< 

Lochk-a,  £o. 

Loch  Lochy,  12Q. 

Loch  Lochy,  battle  of,  HL 

I>ochmaben  and  i-;vsile,  774. 

Loch  Oich, 

Lochiel,  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of,  190, 126, 

Lochwinnoch,  770. 

Logan,  origin  of  the  name,  444. 

Ixjmond,  Ben,  Ma. 
L«)uioud,  Loch,  ti2. 

Lomond,  Loch,  route  to  from  Loch  Ca> 

tnne,  122 
Long  Island,  6t9. 
Long  Island  antiquities,  656. 
Long  Island,  aspect  of  the  islands  of,  ML 
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Loag  Island  climate,  fifil. 

Long  Island,  emigration.  65 2. 

Long  Island,  general  features  of,  fi^ 

Long  Island  implements, 

Lon^  Island,  occurrences  in  during  the 

RebclUou  of  1745.  fifil 
Long  Island  packets,  MSL 
Lon^r  Island  produce,  tiS^ 
Long  Ulaiul  storms,  M2m 
Long  Island,  want  of  inns  in,  flaL 
Long.  Loch^  1I£L 
Longtown,  701. 
Loth.iLL 

Lorat,  Fort,  accommodations  of  in  the 

eighteenth  rcntur>,  MO. 
Lorat,  Fort,  sie^^es  of  under  Edward  L  and 

Cromwell,  tJQ. 
Lorat,  Ix>rd.  S77.  4'27. 
Lowlands,  Guide-book  for^  footnote^  75 1. 
Lo«  lands  and  Highlands,  ancient  inhabi- 

t«nU.  'M\  \. 
lioral.  Ben  and  Loch,  497- 
Luocroy, 

Lubnaig,  Ix)ch,  IAS. 
Loichart,  Loch,  461.  4£L 
Luine,  Glen,  lAL 
Luncart  J. 
Lnss,  85. 
Lyon,  Glen.  SAfl. 


Mahen,  four  towers  of,  774» 

Maben,  loch  and  castle,  774. 

Macbetli.  364, 

Macbeth's  witches,  356. 

Mncdonalds  of  Islay.  '>78. 

Macintjre^  Duncan  Han,  the  poet,  422. 

Mackay,  General  Hugh.  531. 

MuckcD7.i(^  and  Macdonells,  rencontre 

between,  I IM. 
Mackerihanish  Bar, 
Mackintosh's  prison,  247. 
Macueish,  sept,  'Jr><>. 
Macpherson,  the  Outlaw,  SSL 
Macraas.  the,  ^\Ci. 

Magnus',  Saint,  liay,  in  Zetland,  74". 

Magnus',  Saint, Cathedral  at  Kirkwall, GSL 

Majfus  Moor,  tlic.  777. 

Moil,  black,  'lih.. 

Mam  Clach  Ard.  route  bj.  176. 

Mam  Soul,  4.'W. 

Mam  Soul  glaciers, 

Mangston  Tower,  701. 

Mannf-rs  Stone,  the,  fi2S. 

Maoil  Castle,  G2iL 

Mar>rmor8  of  .Morav,  3fi3^ 

Marble  quarries,  Styc,  637. 

Marble  quarries,  Sutherlandsliire,  51^ 

Mar,  Karls  of,  279. 

&(arcc,  Ijoch,  174. 

Maree,  Ixxrh.  nwd  to,  173. 

Mar  IxkI^,  -27 H. 

Mary  s,  Kt  ,  Loch,  2fi2. 

Marty  Scuir,  Ma- 


Mary's,  St.,  Well  and  Chapel,  fiffi. 

Mnuchline,  772. 

May  bole  Pariah,  778. 

Mf^rgemey  Castle, 

Moi2.  river,  46-2. 

MeiLle  Ferry.  400,  ^ 

Melrose  Abliey,  757. 

Melrose,  Old.  25bi 

Mclvich,  SSiL 

Menties  Castle,  ?2L 

Merkland  Loch.  4H6. 

Mingarry  Custle,  CifJ. 

Mimliaig.  Pass  of.  29L 

Minto  Crags.  7m 

Minto  House,  260, 

Miulie.  Loch,  ^ 

Moffat  to  Selkirk  br  Yamyw,  Ifit 

Moffat  Wells,  762/ 

Moidart,  Loch,  \j9. 

Moin,  the, 

Moir,  Loch.  331. 

Monaiia<rh  mountains, 

Monar,  great  deer  hunt, 

Mouar,  Loch, 

Moncrieff  Hill,  HH, 

Moncrieff,  tunnel  at,  781. 

Moness,  Falls  of.  2IS. 

^loniack,  .'VSo. 

Monteith,  Loch,  173. 

Monteviot,  7Ct>. 

Montrose,  7S2. 

Montrose,  defeat  and  capture  of.  ill- 
Monymusk,  337. 
Moutie,  -56. 
Moor,  the  hard,  S56. 
Moray.  339. 
Moray,  diocese  of,  34S. 
Moray,  geology  of,  ,S^44. 
Moray,  plain  of.  351. 
More,  Strath,  liil. 
Moriston,  Glen.  ISL 
Morven.  tombs  in.  filiL 
Muulinenm,  22SL 
Mousa,  Burgh  of,  7S5. 
Moy  church  and  manse,  247- 
Mot,  I^h,  islets  and  castle,  247. 
Mu'ckerach,  Tower  of,  iZiH. 
Muik,  island  of,  617. 
Muirtown,  StiL 
Mull,  general  features  of,  591. 
Mull,  geology  of,  aSl^ 
Mull.  lona,  and  Staffs,  different  routea, 
5S9. 

Mull.  Sound  of,  m 

Mull.  Sound  of.  old  castles  along,  608. 

Munlochy,  ikL 

Munro,  clan,  3&L 

MurshoT's,  Donald  Hack,  tomb, 

Music,  Highland, 

MuUul.  2M. 

N 

Nairn,  358. 

NairnshuT.  S&L 

Nairn.  Strath,  and  rirer,  3l_L 
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Naiit  (jlfii,  Kjtt. 

Xaver,  Strath,  aud  loch.  191L 

Neptune's  Staircnse,  119. 

Ness,  lalaiids  ui  tlie,  -<)S. 

Ness,  Loch.  1^ 

Xcss.  Loch,  N.  side,  U7. 

Ntiss.  Loch,  S.  side.  15:^. 

Netherby  Hidl,  IftL 

Xcvis,  Ben.  112. 

Nevis,  Ben,  structure  of,  114. 

Newark  Castle,  7&L 

Newbnttle  Ahbe\',  756. 

Newton  Wuds,  ijiL 

Niddry  Castle,  IM* 

Nidpath  Castle,  286, 

Nigg,  lii 

Nith,  the.  775. 

Norhaiu  Castle,  759. 

North  Mavine.  745. 

No0s  Island  and  Cradle,  7^tf. 

Norar,  Sfi(L 

O 

Oakirood  Tower,  762. 
Oban,  district  around,  79^ 
Oban  to  Crinan  Canal,  lo^ 
Oban  to  Inverness.  110. 
Oban,  village  of.  TL  ?L 
Ochtcrt\TC,  2^ 
Oe.  Mull  of,  585. 
Ogle,  Glen,  likL 
Oich,  Loch.  ISL 

Oich,  Loch,  to  Fort  Augustus.  12L 

Oikel.  cascades,  aLL 

Oikel.  Strath  and  Bridge,  509. 

Old  Deer.  Abbcv  of.  .124 

Oldwick  Castle.' tlfi. 

OIney  and  Kyle  Skou,  Silfi. 

Olrig.  122. 

Ord,  Muir  of,  stone  pillan, 

Ord  of  Caithness,  the, 

Ord  of  Kessock,  302,  i4i 

Ord,  Mmr  of.  ;m 

Orkney,  agriculture,  6IL 

Orkney,  botany  of.  fiM,  2^  US.. 

C)rkney,  climate,  672. 

Orkney,  education  in,  kc,  fi&l. 

Orkney,  exports,  g87. 

Orkney,  ferries  and  freigbts.  Hi. 

Orkney  fisheries.  flSl 

Orkney.  foo<l.  6>iL 

Orkney,  general  iispect  of,  673. 

Orkney,  general  features  of  north  isles  of. 

711,  71L 
Orkney,  geology  of.  US, 
Orkney,  history  of.  688. 
Orkney  houses,  68(). 
Orkney,  inhabitants,  manners,  Stc.,  679. 
Orkney,  manufactures,  (k^ 
Orkney,  natural  hi»tor>-  of,  717. 
Orkm?y,  natural  history  of,  writer*  upon, 

Orkney,  population  of.  671. 
Orkney,  sea  inmirance,  H86. 
Orkney,  single-stilted  plough.  677 


•  Orkney,  dhippiug. 

Orkney,  storms,  ^15, 
'  Orkney,  superstition  in,  CS2. 
'  Orkney,  table  of  proiluce,  r>S7 
'  Orkney,  trade,  (M. 
I  Oronsay,  Island  of,  587. 

Oronsay  Isle,  <il9. 
I  Oronsav,  monastic  remain.s,  r»KH. 
■  Ospisdale.  K)2. 

Outskcrries,  24L 


Paisley,  770. 
Papa  StouT.  2+8, 
Paps  of  Caithness,  416. 
Peebles,  7G5. 

Peffer,  Strath,  mineral  wells,  iML 

Peffer,  Strath,  note  to,  atL 

Penielhcugh.  760. 

Pentland  Firth,  i2L 

Pent  land  Hrth,  dangers  of.  Sec.  ill 

Perth,  22L 

PtTth  to  Inverness,  across  the  Grajupians, 

Peterhead,  326 
Petty  church.  MSL 
Petty  moat  hills,  .3fi2. 
Petty,  moss  of.  359. 
Phadrick,  Crais,  132^  2Q1 
Philiphaugh,  Tlii  704. 
Phopacliy. 

Pipcrs'  CoUcge  in  Skye,  621. 
Pitcaithlcy  Wells,  77S, 
Pitloclirie.  22SL 
Pladdo,  553. 

Pluscardine  Abbey,  3t.'). 
Poliguac's,  Princess,  birthplatr,  5 A3. 
Pomona,  693. 
Ponies,  LL 
Poolewc,  478. 

Population  of  the  Highlands,  aiul  landed 

propertv.  itfi. 
Port  Gower.  ILL 
Portuahaven,  oMi 

Portree,  621. 

Portree,  coast  section  near,  6tS. 
Portree  to  Dunvegan,  621. 
Port  Sonachan,  lifi. 
Portsoy,  m. 
Posting,  kc^  fifi^ 
Poul-a-jrhloup,  cave  of,  505 . 
Preatonpans  and  Pinkie,  battles  of,  775. 
Pultencvtown,  418. 


Qucndal,  223. 
Qnrm,  the,  642, 
Quinung,  6312. 
Qnoich.  I/yh.  IflQ. 


R 


Raid  of  Cillle-christ,  112. 
I  Railway,  .\bcrdetn,  7h2. 
I  Railwax,  Arbroath  and  Forfar.  2ilL 
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Railway,  CaleUouuin,  777. 
Ftiilwiiy,  Edinburgh  and  itawick,  75C. 
KaiIwhv,  Kdinburgh  and  Berwick,  775. 
RaUwaV,  Edinburgh.  Perth,  and  Dnnder, 

TIL 

Rmlwaj,  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  770. 

Kailway,  Ncwtyle,  7Sl. 
Railway,  Perth  and  Dundee,  781. 
Railway,  Scottish  Central,  778. 
Railway,  Scottish  Midland,  781. 
Raita  Ca*tle,  UL  379. 
Raita  Castle,  incident  at,  2  tl. 
Rannoch.  Bnd^c  of,  .^10- 
Rannoch,  Kinloch,  270. 
Rannoch,  Moor  of,  97. 
Ransa,  Castle  of,  65£L 
Ransa,  Loch,  55(). 

Rasay,  Dr.  Johnson's  remarks  on,  6*9. 
Rasay.  Island  of,  f>t7. 
Reay,  deer  forest,  5.S0. 
Reay  village, 
Rcdcastlc.  HL 
Red  ^r ton.  22^. 
Regulus,  St.,  Tower  of,  218, 
Rehiiras.  SIO. 
Rhacbujc  Foad,  IQl. 
Rhiconich, 
Rispond,  501. 
KouUt),  construction  of,  44. 
Roads,  district,  ^ 
Roads,  military,  45. 
Roads,  parhanientary,  M. 
Roads,  repair  of  public,  47. 
Rob  Donn,  character  of  his  productions, 
493. 

Rob  Donn,  his  gTave,  Ros. 
Rob  Donn,  the  Gaelic  poet,  492. 
Rob  Roy's  grave,  165. 
Roeness,  747. 
Rogie,  Falls  of,  iM. 

Roman  station  and  well  at  Burghhead,  ^lA. 

Ronaldshay,  North,  718. 

Roualdshay,  South,  716. 

Rosehall.  hliL 

Rosehauirh, 

Rosemarkie,  4-iH. 

Roslin  Chapel  and  Castle,  766 

Ross  and  Sutherland,  boundary  of,  514. 

Ross  and  Sutherland,  steam  oummunica- 

tion  to,  &M. 
Ross,  cathedral  of,  4J4L 
Robs,  Easter,  89>\ 
Ross,  Easter,  seats,  lidi. 
Rr>thcsay  Castle,  2i 
Rothes,  Village  of.  .SOI. 
Rothiemurchus,  242,  285. 
Rnthicmurchus,  Shaws  of,  2ML 
Rousay,  712. 

Routes,  outUne  of  the  more  interesting,  Sfl. 
Roxburgh  CaaUe,  ZW, 
Kov.  Castle,  2filL 
Rujsky,  IML 

Rumbling  Bridge  at  Dunkeld.  2251 

RuiubUng  Hndge,  279, 

Rum.  IsUnd  olTfll?.  | 


Rutherglen,  'dSA. 
Ruthvcn  Barracks,  3tl 
Ruthven  Castle,  252. 

8 

Saddle,  the,  in  Skye,  ftAL 
Sadell,  .\bbey  of.  sS^ 
Salmon,  M. 
Sanda,  IsUnd  of.  SAft. 
Sanday  in  Orkney,  71S. 
Sandside,  5^ 

Sandwick,  sculptured  ttooe  at,  iaS. 

Sannnx,  Glen,  ^Ifl. 

S^-alloway,  7»S6. 

>candiuariau  inroads,  3S1. 

Scandinavian  names,  S8>.  419.  Ml. 

Scatwell.  Md^ 

Scavaig,  Bay  of,  638. 

8caven,  Loch,  4fifi. 

Scone,  225. 

Scone  Palace,  225. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  burial-place,  7S8. 
Scottish  monarchy,  early  history  and 

original  seat  of,  6.  S&f^  576. 
Scourie,  527. 
Scrabster  roadstead,  5iS5. 
Srridcn,  549. 
Sonptures,  Gaelic,  SL 
ScuuTullin,  4fi3. 
Sr«ir-na-Lapich,  4.35. 
Scuir  Marxy,  4fi2- 
Sculpture*!  stonca,  t-VV 
S<'lkirk,262. 
Selkirk  to  Peeblea,  762. 
Serpent  rirer,  the,  ISL 
Shanter,  Tarn  o',  773. 
Sheep  and  wool,  12. 
Sheriff  Fraser.  exertions  of, 
Sheriffnmir,  battle  of,  780. 
Shethuid  Isles.   See  Zetland. 
Shetland  Islanders,  dress,  habits,  fcc,  7^ 
ShieU  Glen,  IM. 
Shiel,  Glen,  battle  of.  144. 
Shiel  House  to  Kyle  Akin,  1515^ 
Shiel.  Loch,  12L 
Shieldaig.  474, 

Shieldaig  and  Applecross,  Honda  to,  479. 

Shin,  Loch.  4h5. 
Shin,  Strath,  i£io 
Shin,  Linn  of,  485. 

Shipwreck,  miraculous  delireruire  from. 

629. 

Sinclair  Castle.  illL 
Sinclairs,  lllL 
Skelbo  Castle,  iGfi. 
Skene.  Loch,  2M. 
Skerry,  Port,  536. 
Skibo,  m 
Skipuess  Castle^  567. 
Skou,  Kvle.  il^L 
Skua  gull.  Hi 
Skye,  population,  Atfi. 
Skye,  crof\  svstem,  iLtfi. 
Skye.  ferry  to.  128. 
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Skyc.  Ifland  of,  fillL 
Skye  luul  Raauy.  615. 
Skye  Fanning.  <>^t.3. 
Skye,  Island  oi,  marble  in,  6S7. 
Skye,p'iicral  rcniRrks  on,  615.  643. 
Skyc  Islanders,  dress  of  the,  (>t5. 
Skye  Islanders,  dwcllinn  of,  QieL 
Skye  Islander*,  kindly  feelings  and  hos- 
pitality of,  (yfi. 
Skye  Ulonders,  women's  apparel,  ftfcfi^ 
Skye  Islanders,  ornaments,  6U). 
Skye  Islanders,  poverty,  frH). 
Skye  iBiander*,  changes  in  conditions  of, 

Slains  Castle,  827. 
Slate  Islands,  77. 
Slignchan.  (ilen,  ML 
Slochmuichk.  Pass  of, 
Smjulhnlm  Tower,  768. 
Small  Lakes,  526. 

Smoo,  Cave  of,  or  Uaigh  Mhore,  fiOL 
Snizort,  6iL 
Snizort,  Loch,  62fi. 

Societies,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Gaelic 

School, 

Society,  Inverness  Education,  33. 
Society,  Gaelic  Episcopal,  'ih^ 
Society  for  propagating  christian  know- 
ledge, 

Societies,  London  and  Scotland,  11. 
Spean,  Glen  and  River,  IfiS. 
Spey,  the.  m 
Spey,  Bridge  of,  339. 
Spey,  Loch,  IfilL 

Spey,  River,  embankments  on,  irU). 
Spey.  Strath.  243^ 
Spionnadh,  lien,  a^L. 
Spiiiningdaie,  4QL 
Spittal  of  Glenshee,  782. 
Spynie  Castle,  Mo. 
Stack.  Ben,  522, 
Staffs,  fiO^ 

Staffa,  Pinnl's  cave,  (IQL 
StalTa,  Mackinnon's  cave,  flOL 
Stalker  Castle,  m 
Statistics,  monil.  iSx 
Statistics,  educational,  30. 
Statistics,  ecclesiastical.  2(L 
Steam  navigation,  54^,  '2L]iL 
Stennis,  Zetland,  746,  2M. 
Stenuis,  in  Orkney,  stone  monuments 
at,  m 

Stewart,  George,  of  Massctter,  true  his- 
tory of.  705. 
Stewart,  Castle,  ML 
Stewart,  Lord  Robert.  71L  I5L 
Stein,  Village  of,  62iL 
Stirling  rocK,  castle,  and  town,  157. 
Stoc  Klhadl  Doraidh.  ^ 
Stomoway,  057. 
Stomoway  Castle,  659. 
Strathaird's  Cave,  637. 
Strath  bogie,  332. 
Strathbran,  iAk. 
Strathconon,  4S^. 


Strathdeam.  ^  31i2. 
Stratheam.  itft. 
Stratherrick.  IMx  31S- 
Strathflcet,  485. 
Strathinurtney.  112, 
Strati) ^lass,  approach  to,  4S&, 
Strathglass.  ancient  pine  forests,  4SiL 
Strathirc.  112, 
Strathmore,  491. 
Strathnaini,  24L  SLL 
StrathnavcT,  4%,  ilil. 
Strathpeffer,  459,  ILfcL 
Strathspey,  24:S. 

Strathspey  below  Grantown,  300. 
Strathy,  &iL 
Strathy  head,  524. 
Straw-plaiting  in  Orkney,  63a. 
Streens,  the,  305. 
Strom  e  Terrj,  466. 
Stnimness.  <01. 

Stromncss,  road  to,  firom  Kirkwall,  696. 
Strom  nj-as  Bay,  701. 
Stronsav,  714. 
Strowan,  234. 
Stniv,  4iL 
Suil  Vemn,  520. 
Sumburgh  Head,  7^. 
Sumburgh  Roust,  224. 
Suuart.  Loch,  512, 
Storr,  622. 
Stnian,  I>och.  630, 
Sunderland  House.  582. 
Sutherland,  agriculture  of, 
Sutherland,  improvements  in,  401. 
Sutherland  man  phaetons, 
Sutherland,  Kyle  of,  cattle  trv'sta,  50^. 
Sutherland,  line  of  policv-  observed  in,  487. 
Sutherhiud  peasantry,  489. 
SutJirrland,  ircnpral  character  of,  483. 
Sutlierlaiid,  western  coast  of,  (i22. 
Sutherland,  condition  of  peasantry.  o.'V). 
Sutht^rl.inil,  Ksirls  of,  History  of,  419. 
Sutlierlandshirc  roads.  49H. 
Sutherlandshire,  depopulation  of.  487. 
Sweetheart  Abbey,  77a. 
Swcno's  ittone.  .S52. 
Swin,  Loch,  550. 
Swiney,  466. 

T 

Tain,  St.  Dnthus*  Church,  397, 
Tain,  upper  ro»ul  to,  .S9t. 
Tain,  39i 
Tain  Academy,  .^90. 
Tain  poorliouse,  MV. 
Talisker,  tm, 
Tantalhin  Castle,  776. 
Tarbat  Housc^  Mo. 

Tarbat  Ness,  and  Feam,  excursion  to,  3fi9> 

Tarbert,  East,  74^  571. 

Tarbert,  Isthmus  oT  .'^11- 

Tarbert  Isthmus,  West  Loch,  571. 

Tar»)olt«n,  770. 

Tarff  Water,  125. 

Tamaway  Castle  and  forest,  355. 
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thy,  Strut li,     >ii.it)i  rtiHiiiM'l.  '^^9. 

Tay,  Strulb,  ^24,  212, 
Tun  mouth,  2<>t. 
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IVitli,  villi,  y  of  the,  162. 
Thunriloms,  :?5<^. 
Thiil.st:i!u-  (';u->tli'.  IM, 
Thomson,  iKK  t,  munuiacnt  to,  759. 
Thrcld,  wilaav  of,  &aS. 
Thurso.  4tf>, 
Till,  briil^ro  of  the,  5M. 
Tilt,  deer  for«t,  pass  bet  ween  and  Bn»e- 

mar,  '271. 
Tilt.  (ilrn. 

Tflt,  (Jltii,  (It  er  forest,  gTS. 

Timlicr,  LL. 

Tintp*  HlU  IMi 

Tinto,  IfitL 

Tirim  Castle,  129. 

TohiTinorx',  VQA. 

ToUie.  b^h,  UL 

Touiaiitrml,  28.S. 

Tomiiiihunch, 

Touijue,  iiJiL 

Ton;„'ue,  mjiil->rijr9  to, 

Tongue,  Kyle  and  House  of,  497. 

Tonjnu',  St'mth, 

Tongue  \o  Thurso, 

Tor  Cjistlc.  lliL 

Torridon,  lx)cli,  ilSL 

Torthoru  ald  Castle,  TlAi 

TorvHin,  Lii. 

Touristri,  directions  to,  785. 

Tow  ard,  Ciistk-.  2L 

Tower  Dean  embankment,  776. 

Trncjuair,  7»'>  k 

Tnnity  CoUej?c.  22&»  2fi2. 

Trosafhs,  the,  171. 

lYi^tteniish,  fiSL 

Tri>tteniiah,  east  coast  of,  1122* 

Troup  Ileatl,  '±1^ 

Tniim,  Glen,  g«L 

Tulloch,  Muir  of,  4^ 

Tullorlifioium, 

Tununel,  Kails  »>f,  271. 

Tunituel,  Strath,  2IL 

l\imuli.  ML 

IHirriff,  33fi. 

Turrit,  Glen,  IMi 

Tunibcrn-  Castle,  US. 

Turning  ^tone,  the,  iAO. 

Tushielaw,  TfiJ. 

Tutumt{irvacli,  clan  conflict  ut,  and  burial- 

^und,  all. 
IVred.  Bonier  peels  along  the,  785. 
Tweed,  genersU  chamcter  of,  767. 
Tweed,  the,  7o7. 
Tvningham,  holly  hedges  at,  TiSi 


U 


I  Udaltm,  tuceciiAiou  and  l.ms  of.  72y. 

r.iaiicrs,  m 

I  I  12,  Uav  of,  ffll. 

:  L  llapotjl.  471- 

'  rila|HK'l,  roiiJ  to.  Iflfi. 

i  I  llap<x>l.  routi'S  from.  468. 

;  I  ri.*!.  ILL 

I  iTquhart.  Glen,  151. 

j  I'rquhart  Caitle.  1311 

I  I  rquhart  to  InvcnnrMston,  ^ffi. 

I  i  f|uhzui»  of  Cmmarty,  iML 
!  L  jcu  Island,  747. 
I 

V 

!  Vaterstein,  629. 

Vcnachar,  Loch.  167. 
,  Via  in  Orkney,  iiuiqne  struetnrc  at,  710. 
'  Voil.  Loch. 
I  VuUiu  Scoir.  iSiL 

'  W 

Walking  excursion,  interesting,  S& 
Wardhill  and  HiU  of  Hoy.  lOl 
Wark  Castle,  759 

Waterloo,  stones  of  memorial  to hcn)es,2l^!. 

Weavis,  Ben,  458. 

Well  of  the  Heads.  IM. 

West  Coast,  short  route  to,  ^ 

Westray,  712. 

Wcstray.  Papa,  712. 

Whalsev  Island,  74^). 

Whitebridge.  31L 

Wick.  ilfi. 

Wick  (Old)  Castle,  411L 

Wilkic's  birth-place.  TH 

William,  Fort,  and  Maryburgh.  HI. 

William.  Fort,  to  Glenmoriston, 

Wilsontown  Iron-works,  766. 

WwjI.  IIL 

Wrath.  Cape,  ^ 

Wrath,  Cape,  View  from.  ¥^ 


Yarrow,  the,  764 

Yarrow,  upright  stones  netu*  manse  of.  76-V 
Yell.  Island  of.  24|. 


Z 

Zetland,  Ecclesiastiral  ImuUIui'.'s.  74.*^. 
Zt  tlaiul,  (iwlojry  of,  '  .M'. 
Zt  tlantl.  History  of.  7-7 
Zrtlaiid  IsltuuU,  7J*'. 

Zetland  I<»lantlcr».<ln^'««. lia'nt*.  ^r..of,7-i?6. 
Zetland.  Mainland  of,  7'^''. 


//Tllaud.  Natunil  hist«lr^  of.  7  iM, 
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7.  Gtiide  through  Olasgow. 

BLACK'S  GUIDE  THROUGH  GLASGOW,  with  Pkasare  Ex- 
cursions in  the  Neighbourhood.    Illustrated  bv  a  Plan  of  the 
City,  a  Map  of  Lanarkshire,  Railway  Charts,  anA  Views  of  the 
Streets  and  Public  Buildings.     Third  Edition.    In  a  neat  pocket 
volume.    Price  2s. 

**  A  most  tafttofuUy  got  up  and  uMfal  volume,  furnishing  in  Mnoll  oam- 
pass  a  complete  panoramic  view  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Scotlazul. 
with  nn  outline  of  its  history,  various  fttatixtics,  and  social  conditioD.'* — 
Glasgow  Citizen. 

8.  Connty  Atlas  of  Scotland.  * 

BLACK'S  COUNTY  ATLAS  OF  SCOTLAND,  consiirting  of 
Forty  Maps,  beautifully  Engraved  and  Coloured.    In  quarto, 
strongly  bound  in  Cloth,    I*rice  2l8. 

Containing  jNLvps  of  the  Cor.vriEs,  in  their  Parochial  and  Dis- 
trict Divisions,  Earldoms,  and  Lordships,  with  .nil  the  Roads.  Railway*, 
Canals,  Country  S«»ats,  To>vns,  Villages,  Fishing  Streams,  Rivera*  and 
Likes,  Places  of  Historical  and  Legendary'  note.  Memoranda  of  Battles 
and  former  Boundaries ;  a  General  Map  of  Scotland ;  a  View  of  the 
comparative  Heights  of  the  Chief  Hills,  &c.,  and  a  Srriks  of  Eight 
Historical  Mats,  exhibiting  the  Geography  of  Scotland  from  th<? 
First  to  the  Nineteenth  Centuriea. 

9.  Connty  Maps  of  Scotland. 

BLACK'S  COUNTY  MAPS  OF  SCOTLAls'D,  Printed  on  Patent 
Cloth  Paper,  neatly  done  up  in  Cloth  Cases,  Gilt-Lettered  and 
Coloured.  Price  Is.  each,  excepting  Argyle  and  Bute,  Perth,  Inver- 
ness, and  the  Western  Islands,  which  are  Double  Maps,  and  .sell  at 
Is.  C(l.  e,ich. 

C^ntainin^  the  Parochial  and  District  Divisions,  Earldoms,  and 
J>ordj)hips,  with  all  the  Roads,  Railways,  Canals.  Country  Seats, 
Towns,  V^illagcs,  Fishing  Streams,  Rivers  and  Lakes,  Placfts'of  His- 
torical and  Legendary  note.  Memoranda  of  Battles  and  fonner  Boun- 
dariCvS. 

10.  Travelling  Map  of  Scotland. 

BLACK'S  ROAD  AND  RAILWAY  TR.WELLING  MAP  OF 
SCOTL.AND,  Carefully  cim St nirtcd  from  the  best  Authorities : 
with  all  the  Roads  and  Railroads  accurately  laid  down.  Siise,  32 
inches  by  22^.    In  a  Portable  Case,    Price  4s.  6d. 

A  SMALLER  MAP  OF  SCOTL.\ND.    Price  2s.  Gd, 


11.  Travelling  Map  of  England. 

BLACK'S  ROAD  AND  RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  MAP  OF 
E!^GLAND  AND  WALES,  Carefully  compiled  from  the  Map^ 
of  Xho  Ordnance  Sur\'ey,  and  beautifully  engraved  by  Sidney  Hall ; 
with  .ill  the  Roads,  Railroads,  and  other  Topographical  Information 
required  by  the  Tourist  or  Traveller  on  Business.  Size,  32  inches 
by  22J.    In  a  nest  Portable  Case.    Price  4s.  Gd. 

A  SMALLER  MAP  OK  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.    Price  2s.  M. 


12.  Travelling  Map  of  Ireland. 

BLACK'S  TKAVELL1X(;  MAP  OF  IRELAND,  Can  fully  con- 
structed from  the  most  recent  authorities;  with  all  the  Koads, 
liailroads,  &c.,  accurately  laid  dowu.  Size,  20  inches  by  14^.  Iii  a 
neat  Portable  Case,  coloured,  cloth.    Price  28.  6d. 


13.  Map  of  the  English  Lake  District. 

BLACK'S  MAP  OF  THE  LAKE  DISTRICT  OF  CUMBER 
LAND,   WESTMORLAND,  AND  LANCASHIRE,  Con 
Btmctod  from  the  Maps  of  the  Ordnance  Surveys,  by  Wili.iam 
HuoiiRS  Professor  of  Geoj^raphv  in  the  College  for  Civil  Engineers. 
Size,  19  inches  by  14.    Reautifully  Enj^aved  and  Coloureii,  in  a  n»*at 
portable  case.    Price  28.  6d. 


14.  Maps  of  Wales. 

BLACK'S  MAPS  OF  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  WALES,  Compiled 
from  the  Maps  of  the  Ordnance  Sun-eys.  Size,  North  Wales,  14 
inchej»  by  11  J,  and  South  Wales  16  inches  b^  11  J.  Beautifully 
Engrave<I  and  Cnlounxl,  in  neat  cloth  cases.    Price  Is.  6<i.  each. 


15.  Travelling  Map  of  the  Continent. 

BLACK'S  TRAVELLING  MAP  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE,  Em- 
bracin^c  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  with  parts  of  France  and 
Switzerland  ;  constructed,  from  the  most  recent  authorities,  by 
Wir.LiAM  liranF-s,  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  Royal  CoUefjfe 
for  Civil  Engineers  ;  with  all  the  Koads,  Railroads,  Canuls,  and  every 
topographical  information  require<l  by  the  Tourist  or  Traveller  on 
business.  Size,  17  inches  by  24.  Beautifully  Engraved  and  c«)loUrcd, 
in  a  neat  |>t)rtable  case.    Price  4s.  Gd. 


16.  Standard  History  of  Scotland. 


rnv  i  LER'S  HISTORY  OF  SCOTIJVND. 
J.    7  volumes  demy  8vo.  Cloth. 


The  Third  Edition.  In 
To  range  with  <>ther  standard  his- 
torical works.    Price  £4  :  48. 

Also,  The  Stereotypetl  I'>lition  of  the  same  work,  in  9  volumes 
post  8vo.  Cloth.    Price  X2  :  14s. 


17.  Short  History  of  Scotland. 

niHE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  Patuk  k  Framkii  Tyti.kk, 
I     Esq.    Post  8vo,  neatly  bound.    Price  3s.  6d. 
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